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A»T.  I. — The  Ecclesiastical^  Polity  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  Study  for  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  late  Head-Master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  London:  Strahan  &  Co.  1871.  Pp. 
421. 

This  work  is,  indeed,  ^  a  study '  for  the  present  crisis,  not 
only  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  in  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  great  question  which  it 
discusses  is  one  of  universal  and  permanent  interest.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  which  the  agitations,  upheavings,  and  profound 
anxieties  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  Christian  world  have 
brought  into  prominent  notice,  and  forced  on  the  attention 
of  all  earnest  Christian  minds.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  has 
been,  called  ^  the  great  religipus  question  of  the  day.'  Hence, 
as  never  fails  in  such  cases,  the  reading  public  has  been  flooded 
with  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  reviews  on  this  great  question. 
We  might  easily  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the 
titles  of  twenty  books,  all  treating  of  the  same  subject;  but 
we  have  selected  that  of  Dr.  Jacob  alone,  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  best,  as  well  as  Jihe  last,  of  all  those  which  discuss 
the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.' 

^  The  words,'  says  our  author,  ^  which  M.  de  Pressens^  wrote 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gh/wrch  History^  have 
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lost  none  of  their  force  and  truth  at  the  present  time.  "  There 
is  not  a  single  religious  party  which  does  not  experience  the 
need  either  to  reaffirm  or  to  transform  itself.  The  Churches 
born  of  the  grand  movement  of  the  sixteenth 'century  are  all 
involved  in  a  serious  crisis."  "Whether  this  crisis  shall,  in  our 
case,  issue  in  good  or  in  evil,  is  almost  identical  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  English  Church  has  sufficient  wisdom  to  see 
what  ought  be  done,  and  sufficient  courage  to  do  it.'  * 

This  language  is  true,  at  least  in  no  small  measure,  with 
respect  to  the  American  Churches,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
those  of  England,  and  France,  and  Germany ;  and  these  two 
great  desiderata  are  everywhere  the  same — wisdom  and  cour- 
age. Our  author  appears  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
these  high  qualities  of  character,  his  calm,  quiet  courage  beau- 
tifnlly  combining  with  a  deep,  clear-seeing,  and  spiritual  wis- 
dom. His  book  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  discussions  we 
have  ever  seen  of  any  great  question.  We  rejoice  to  learn 
that  it  will,  ere  long,  be  republished  in  this  country,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  not  already  made  its  appearance  from  the  American 
press.' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  over  the  precise  ground  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Jacob.  We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  confine  our 
attention  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  ^Apostolical  Suc- 
cession.' But  what  is  meant  by  the  words  Apostolical  Siuy 
cession  f  This*  is  a  very  ambiguous  phrase.  Hence,  if  we 
would  not  lose  ourselves  in  a  fog  of  words,  in  a  worse  than 
idle  logomachy,  we  must,  first  of  all,  define  the  precise  dogma 
or  proposition  which  we  intend  to  discuss. 

There  is,  then,  in  this  country  a  religious  party  which  insists 
that  three  distinct  orders  of  ministry  —  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — are  essential  to  the  very  being  or  existence  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  watch- word  of  this  party  is,  'No  bishop, 
no  church.'  They  will  not  commune  with  Christians  of  other 
Protestants  denominations,  nor  admit  them  to  their  commun- 

1  Preface.  % 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  '  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  Pnblications,*  and  find  the  work  of  Dr.  Jacob 
therein  advertised  for  sale,  at  the  vexy  moderate  price  of  $8.00. 
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ion,  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  are  not  members  of  any 
Christian  Church.  Whether  Lutherans,  or  Presbyterians,  or 
Baptists,  or  Methodists,  they  bid  them  all  alike  to  stand  aside 
from  ^  the  altars '  which  they  have  erected  for  the  communion 
of  the  saints.  This  is  the  opinion  which  we  intend  to  combat, 
because  it  appears  to  us  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  with  the  most  precious  catho- 
lic principles  of  our  common  Christianity. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  consequences  of  the  issue  which 
is  thus  boldly  presented  to  the  Protestant  world.  There  are  in 
this  country  about  200,000  Protestant  Episcopalians,  800,000 
Presbyterians,  1,500,000  Baptists,  and  about  2,000,000  Meth- 
odists ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  by  some  of  themselves,  that  the 
smallest  of  all  these  denominations  is  the  Church,  and  the  only 
Church,  in  this  country,  except  the  Boman  Catholics.  We 
are  told  this,  not  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  itself, 
nor  by  any  of  her  standards,  but  by  the  leaders  of  a  sect  in 
that  Church,  who  claim  for  themselves  and  for  their  Church  a 
monopoly  of  divine  grace,  leaving  all  the  millions  of  other 
Protestant  denominations,  together  with  Jews,  and  Turks,  and 
the  heathen  world,  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 

This  doctrine  and  its  consequences  arp  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Jacob :  '  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  of  the  min- 
istry, according  to  those  who  hold  it, "  means  that  all  men 
who  have  a  right  to  be  considered  duly  appointed  ministers  of 
Christ,  have  received  from  him  a  commission  to  minister  in  bis 
name,  conveyed  in  an  outward  and  visible  manner  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  holy  Apostles."  That  is  to  say,  that  Christ  gave 
his  Apostles  a  Certain  spiritual  authority  and  power,  which 
they  by  his  direction  transferred  to  their  successors,  and  these 
again  to  others  after  them,  and  so  on  in  a  perpetual  line  of 
successive  transmissions.  The  authority  and  power  which 
have  been  thus  transmitted  are  specially  those  of  ordaining 
priests,  and  giving  them  the  power  of  duly  administering  the 
sacraments,  bestowing  the  grace  of  absolution,  or  doing  other 
priestly  acts.  And  the  successors,  to  and  through  whom  alone 
this  authority  and  power  have  been  transmitted,  are  bishops. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  whole  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy 
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of  the  Christian  ministry,  from  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  in  and  by  this  succession.  Those  who  have 
been  ordaioed  by  bishops,  descended  in  an  nnbroken  line  of 
this  succession  from  the  Apostles,  are  alone  lawful  Christian 
ministers ;  since  any  break  in  the  links  of  this  ecclesiastical 
chain  invalidates  the  whole  standing  of  an  individual  func- 
tionary, or  of  a  Church,  by  cutting  off,  as  it  were,  the  flow  of 
essential  energy  and  divine  power,  by  the  uninterrupted  com- 
munication of  which  the  true  ministerial  life  is  enabled  to  act 
and  move.  So  that  there  can  be  no  true  Christian  ministry, 
no  true  Church,  and  no  validity  in  the  sacraments,  except 
where  there  are  ministers  duly  ordained  by  bishops  who  have 
received  their  episcopal  authority  and  power  by  this  uninter- 
rupted transmission  from  the  Apostles.  All  others,  therefore, 
who  minister  in  any  congregation  are  regarded  as  usurpers, 
schismatics,  or  heretics  —  intruding  into  an  office  which  is  not 
theirs  —  the  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  of  modem  days  — 
without  lawful  authority,  powerless  of  all  good,  and  consti- 
tuting, with  their  people,  a  band  of  revolters  from  Christ, 
instead  of  a  branch  of  his  Church.'  (p.  417.)  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  *  is  the  "  Apostolical  Succession,"  which  deals 
with  Episcopacy,  not  as  a  desirable  mode  of  government,  but 
as  a  necessary  channel  of  dwhie  grace?    (p.  421.) 

We  now  hold,  just  exactly  as  we  have  always  held.  Episco- 
pacy as  a  desirable  mode  of  church  government.  But  when 
it  is  set  forth  as  a  divine  institution,  and  vaunted  as  the  one 
and  only  *  channel  of  divine  grace,'  we  reject  it  utterly,  as  at 
war  with  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  We  have  never, 
for  one  moment,  had  the  least  sympathy  with  a  scheme  which 
appears  to  us  so  high,  so  narrow,  so  exclusive,  so  arrogant,  and 
so  bigoted  in  its  view  of  the  Christian  world.  According  to 
this  view,  the  Episcopalians  alone,  the  smallest  of  all  the  denom- 
inations of  orthodox  Protestants  in  this  country,  constitute  ths 
Church,  while  the  millions  of  professing  Christians,  on  all  sides 
around  them,  are  ^  without  a  church,  without  a  ministry,  and 
without  the  sacraments '  I  How  dark  and  dreadful  the  pros- 
pect!   Who  can,  without  the  clear  warrant  of  Scripture, 
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embrace  so  gloomy  and  bo  cheerless  a  view  of  the  Christian 
world  ? 

In  the  above  statement  of  the  issue  we  have  set  forth  only 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  High  Church  party  arrives.  In 
order  to  make  this  conclusion  good  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
several  distinct  and  separate  propositions,  every  one  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  portentous  scheme  of  the  ^  Apostolical 
Succession.' 

1.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  from  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the  Church,  as  constituted  by 
the  Apostles,  there  were  three  orders  of  ministry  —  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  this  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  not  merely  a  faotj  but  also  a  law^ 
intended  by  its  founders  for  the  government  of  the  Church  in 
all  times  and  circumstances.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  this  one 
form  of  polity  was  designed  by  the  Apostles  f6r  the  Church  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  and,  ois  sttch^  is  binding  on  every  Christian 
community  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  this 
external  form,  or  organization,  is  not  only  obligatory  on  all 
churches,  but  is  so  essential  to  the  very  being  and  character 
^f  the  Church,  that  without  it  no  religious  community  can  be 
said  to  exist  as  a  Christian  church. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  it  mast  be  shown  that  the 
Episcopal  Churches  of  the  present  day,  which  claim  to  consti- 
tute the  Church  of  Christ,  have,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
derived  the  powers  and  authority  of  their  bishops  through  an 
uninterrupted  succession  from  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Let  thQse  four  points  be  established,  and  then,  without  fur- 
ther opposition,  we  shall  admit  the  grand  conclusion,  or  cli- 
max, of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  that '  Where  there  is  no 
bishop  there  is  ^no  church.'  Then  shall  we  admit  ^  the  divine 
right,'  the  exclusive  power  and  authority,  of  bishops.  Nay, 
then  shall  we  embrace,  as  divinely  true,  the  words  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  from  St.  Ignatius,  and  printed  in  impos- 
ing capitals,  that '  Wrruour  these  [three  orders]  these  is  no 
CHUBCH.'    Then  shall  we  concede  that,  as  we  have  not  these 
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three  words — bishopB,  priests,  and  deacons — all  proceeding 
in  unbroken,  tactaal  snccession  from  the  fingers  of  the  Apos- 
tles, so  we  are  '  without  a  church  or  a  ministry,'  and  humbly 
acknowledge  ourselves  mistaken  schismatics.  But  we  cannot 
see  without  the  light  of  evidence.  Hence,  until  these  four 
several  points  be  established,  or  at  least  some  plausible  reason 
be  adduced  in  their  favor,  we  can  hardly,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, admit  that  the  whole  Protestant  world,  minus  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church,  breathes  the  spirit  and  deserves 
the  doom  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

We  may  be  very  greatly  deceived,  but  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  pretensions  so  high  and  exclusive  have  seldom,  if  ever^ 
been  founded  on  proofs  so  slender  and  shadowy.  ^  The  idea,' 
says  Dr.  Jacob,  ^  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  dogma 
[of  Apostolical  Succession]  appeared  in  some  slight  form,  as 
ea/rly  as  ike  beginning  of  the  third  century^  when  it  supplied 
TertuUian  with* one  of  his  weapons  against  some  heretical 
churches.  But  it  was  matured  and  put  forth  more  distinctly 
in  modem  times.'  The  truth  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
was  first  believed,  and  then  proved.  Indeed,  as  we  expect  to 
show,  it  requires  a  strong  belief  and  lively  imagination  to  give 
form  and  substance  to  the  shadows  on  which  this  dogma  is 
based.  We  intend  to  test  it,  first,  by  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  then  by  the  doctrines  of  the  very  Arti- 
cles and  Confession  of  Faith  which  its  advocates  have  taken  a 
solemn  vow  to  preach  and  maintain. 

1.  How  is  it  shown,  then  (to  begin  with  the  first  of  the 
above  points), '  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in 
the  Church,  as  constituted  by  the  Apostles,  there  were  three 
orders  of  ministry  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons '  i  In  other 
words,  where^  and  howy  are  these  three  orders  of  the  ministry 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is,  indeed,  con- 
fessedly so  very  difficult  to  find  these  ^  three  orders,'  even  as  a 
fact,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  most  learned  prelates 
and  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  iu  the  aid  of  tradition  to  illuminate  its  obscure  pages^ 
and  help  them  in  the  painful  search.  In  his  celebrated  work 
on  Church  Oovemmenty  for  example,  the  learned  John  Potter, 
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D.  D.,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbnryy  will  not,  in  his  search 
after  the  ^  three  orders,'  venture  into  the  darkness  of  the  Kew 
Testament  without  the  lantern  of  tradition  to  guide  his  steps. 
Thus  he  says :  ^  The  following  treatise  contains  ^^  An  account 
of  the  constitution,  government,  and  rights  of  the  Christian 
Ohurch,  chiefly  as  they  are  described  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
ihe  FathefTB  of  the  three  first  oentmries^^  whose  sense  I  have 
represented,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  own  words,  to  avoid 
mistakes.'  ^  This  appeal  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies is,  he  thinks, '  the  best  method  of  discovering  the  genu- 
ine  sense  of  Scripture.'  True,  we  agree  with  him,  if  the  ^  three 
orders '  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  then  the  best 
method,  nay,  then  the  only  method,  to  make  this  discovery,  is 
to  seek  it,  not  in  the  divine  record  itself,  but  in  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries.-  In  the  writings  of  these  Fathers, 
indeed,  we  may  easily  find  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  — 
^  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ' —  clearly  set  forth  in  a  blaze 
of  light.  Nothing  seems  to  flow  more  easily,  or  clearly,  or 
conspicuously,  or  in  a  more  orderly  array,  from  their  pens. 
But  where,  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  will  you  find  them, 
even  once,  set  forth  at  all,  much  less  in  the  unequivocal  man- 
ner of  the  Fathers  ?  If  in  the  New  Testament  they  were  only 
once  set  forth  in  this  manner — 'bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons ' —  as  they  are  everywhere  set  forth  by  the  Fathers,  how 
much  obscure  toil  would  have  been  spared  the  High  Church 
school  I  How  triumphantly  would  they  have  appealed  to  this 
one  passage,  and  give  the  Fathers  some  littla  rest  I  But,  as  it 
is,  they  seem  utteijy  unable  to  get  along  without '  the  Father^ 
of  the  first  three  centuries,'  and,  consequently,  they  are  always 
summoning  them  as  witnesses  to  '  the  genuine  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture,' just  as  if  the  Scripture  had  no  genuine  sense  of  its  own. 
*  If  any  one  of  them,'  says  our  author,  on  the  very  next  page^ 
'  should  be  thought  to  speak  with  less  ccmiion^  or  carry  their 
expressions  higher  them  could  he  wished^  as  the  best  men  in 
ihe  heat  of  disputation^  or  at  other  times  through  too  much 
zealy  often  do,  all  candid  and  impartial  readers  will  easily  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  just  allowance  for  it.'    Most  assuredly 

1  Preface,  p.  1. 
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we  can  make  not  only  a  just,  but  even  a  generous,  allowance 
for  all  these  things  in  the  early  ^  Fathers  of  the  Ohnrch.'  But 
then  we  cannot  allow  their  fancifnl  analogies,  their  loose  and 
inaccurate  views  of  Scripture,  their  glowing  zeal  and  hyper- 
bolical expressions,  to  mislead  ns  as  to  the  pure,  simple,  and 
exact  trul^  of  God's  word. 

Even  Ignatius,  in  his  ^  too  great  zeal '  for  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  the  Episcopate,  shall  not  thus  mislead  us,  or  blind  us  by  the 
memory  of  his  martyrdom.  He  did  not  know,  what  history  has 
since  so  very  clearly  revealed,  that  he  was  thus  sowing  the  seeds 
of  Popery.  Hence,  after  every  possible  allowance,  we  shall 
follow  the  rule  laid  down  by  Ignatius  himself,  namely :  *  Stop 
your  ears,  as  often  as  any  one  shall  speak  contrary  to  Jesus 
Christ.'  ^  The  Fathers  contradict  one  another.  Indeed,  each 
Father  contradicts  himself,  as  well  as  the  other  Fathers.  We 
need  a  more  steady,  certain,  and  consistent  guide  than  the 
Fathers  to  show  us  '  the  sense  of  Scripture,'  and  this  guide  we 
have  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  *  The  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries '  are,  indeed,  as  Dr.  J^ob  clearly  shows,  sure 
and  certain  guides,  not  to  '  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,' 
but  to  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Some.' 
Hence,  as  Protestants,  the  New  Testament  is  our  guide. 

We  have  followed,  with  great  care,  every  step  of  Archbishop 
Potter's  search  in  the  New  Testament  after  *  the  three  orders ' 
of  the  ministry.  Now  what,  after  all  his  learned  diligence  in 
this  search,  has  he  found  ?  We  have  only  to  examine  the 
third  chapter  off  his  work,  entitled  *  The  Government  of  the 
Church  in  the  Time  of  the  Apostles,'  in  order  to  see  what  he 
has  found.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11)  he  finds 
that  Christ  gave  five  distinct  classes  of  persons — ^aposties, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers.'  If  to  these  we 
add  ^  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,'  elsewhere  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  we  shall  have  eight  names,  or  classes  of  persons, 
among  whom  the  Archbishop  seeks  his  *  three  orders '  of  the 
ministry,  or  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopacy.  But  which 
three  does  he  select  f    He  does  not  seem  at  all  particular.    He 

1  Epistle  to  the  ThrallianB,  }  IX.  2  See  Appendix  A,  pp.  871— d99. 
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first  Belects  one  three,  and  then  another,  only  he  makes  way 
for  a  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

He  seems  sadly  perplexed.  He  finds  the  words  bisAopSj 
presbyters^  and  decuxms  in  the  New  Testament,  but  he  never 
finds  them  arranged  in  this  order.  He  finds  ^  bishops  and  dea- 
cons,' '  presbyters  and  deacons,'  but  he  never  once  finds  in  the 
New  Testament '  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.'  Nay,  he 
never  once  finds  *  bishops  and  presbyters '  joined  together  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  if  they  were  distinct  orders  of  ministry. 
If  this  formula — 'bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,'  or  even 
^bishops  and  presbyters' — so  important  in  the  eyes  of  High 
Church  Episcopalians,  could  only  once  be  found  in  the  .New 
Testament,  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  would  have  saved  them! 
What  perplexity  of  head,  and  what  distraction  of  heart,  would 
it  hav^  banished  from  their  labors  I  Aye,  and  what  a  divine 
illumination  it  would  have  given  to  the  New  Testament  itself! 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that,  in  their  search  after  ^  the  three 
holy  orders,'  they  should  so  eagerly  fly  from  the  obscure  pages 
.  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  highly-illuminated  writings  of 
St.  Ignatius  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  and  wearing  out  their  souls  over  the  dark  pages  of  the 
Apostles,  they  should  seek  the  all-cheering  light  of  truth  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that, 
in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  should  quit  the  arid  waste, 
the  desolate  wilderness,  of  the  New  Testament  and  slake  their 
appetite  in  the  green  pastures  of  '  the  three  first  centuries '  ? 
^  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.'  Hence,  as  there  can  be  no 
order  in  'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  upon  earth  without  'bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,'  how  strange — how  passing  strange  — 
that  this  divine  order  is  not  more  clearly  revealed  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles!  How  strange,  how  wonderful,  that  this 
divine  order,  this  heavenly  hierarchy,  should  be  so  explicitly 
revealed  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  yet  not  once  in  any  one  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment! 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  toward  a  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery. It  has  been  suggested,  by  more  writers  than  one,  that 
St.  Ignatius  must  have  had  a  private  revelation  from  St.  John, 
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whose  disciple  he  was,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  ^  the 
three  orders.'  The  good  Father  himself,  however,  has  nowhere 
thrown  out  the  least  hint  of  any  such  private  revelation  from 
St.  John,  as,  no  doubt,  in  his  great  zeal  he  would  have  done 
if  such  had  been  the  fact.  Dr.  Ohapin,^  Bishop  E^p,'  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  think  that  Ignatius  must  have 
known  all  about  the  sublime  secret  of  the  three  divinely 
appointed  orders,  because  he  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
personally  known  to  him.  *  He  must  have  known  whether  it 
was  so,'  says  the  former,  ^  as  he  was  the  disciple  and  pupil  of 
St.  John.'  The  latter  says:  'St.  Ignatius,  who  personally 
knew  the  Apostles,  after  mentioning  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  declares,  "Without  these  there  is  no  Ohuboh." 
And  he  was  one  contemporary  with  the  immediate  discipleis 
of  our  Lord.  But  who  —  we  appeal  to  your  reason  —  who 
was  most  likely  to  know  what  was  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  —  Ignatius,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  St. 
John,  and  gathered  instruction  from  his  holy  lips,  or  those 
who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  having  separated  from  the 
Ohurch  (of  Bome?),  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  its  Apostolic 
ministry  "a  cunningly  devised  fable"?'  But  Ignatius  himself 
pretends  to  no  such  esoteric  knowledge  as  derived  from  St. 
John,  or  from  the  other  Apostles.  We  solemnly  protest,  then, 
against  the  monstrous  injustice  of  trying  and  condemning  the 
Protestant  world  on  the  charge  of  heresy  and  schism,  because 
they  know  nothing  of  any  such  private  revelation  from  St. 
John  to  Ignatius.  If  St  John  held  the  dogmsL  of  '  the  three 
orders,'  and  considered  it  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a 
church,  why  -  we  appeal  to  the  reaaon  of  mankind  -  is  there 
not  some  little  hint  of  it  in  some  of  his  writings  ?  Why,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  universal  Church,  did  he  merely 
whisper  this  all-important  and  soul-saving  secret  in  the  ear 
of  Ignatius,  and  say  not  one  syllable  about  it  either  in  his 
Gospel,  or  in  his  Epistles,  or  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  We  appeal 
from  all  such  surmises,  or  conjectures  of  High  Church  prelates 
and  divines,  to  the  infallible  word  of  God. 
Nor  does  Ignatius  pretend  that  he  derives  his  doctrine  of 

1  The  Primitive  Church,  p.  209.  3  Double  Witness,  p.  71. 
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'the  three  orden'  from  the  Scriptttres.  In  none  of  his  EpiaUes 
]r  there  a  single  reference  to  any  passage  or  text  of  Scriptnre 
which  is  supposed  to  countenance  the  scheme  of  his  Hhree 
orders.'  This  scheme,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  was 
derived  neither  fSrom  St.  John,  nor  from  the  word  oif  God. 
Where,  then,  did  he  find  his  three  orders  of  '  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons '  f  If  he  derived  them  secretlv  from  St.  John, 
the  seed  certainly  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  speedily  brought 
forth  more  than  a  hundredfold.  But  he  derived  them,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  from  his  notions  of  '  the  heavenly  hier- 
archy,' in  the  image  of  which  he  supposed  the  earthly  hier- 
archy to  have  been  constructed.  All  this  is  very  wonderful ; 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail  the  fanciful  notions  of 
Ignatius,  it  will  appear  that  his  scheme  (if  scheme  it  may  be 
called)  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  those  who 
appeal  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  his  authority.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  fanciful  speculations  of  Olement  of 
Alexandria  (A.  D.  176).  He  says :  *  The  Terrestrial  Church 
is  the  image  of  the  Celestial.'  '  And  in  another  place  he  says : 
"  I  imagine  the  progressions  of  the  Church,  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  to  be  imitations  of  the  angelic  glory." '  ^  But 
the  question  is,  not  what  St.  Ignatius,  or  St.  Clement,  was 
pleased  to  imagine^  but  what  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John,  was  pleased 
to  teach  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  the  ^Apostolic  Fathers,'  as  they  are  called, 
dreamed  or  fancied,  but  what  the  Apostles  themselves  taught 
respecting '  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.'  We  know,  indeed, 
that  the  good,  childlike  Fathers  were  full  of  *  the  angelic  glory' 
of  these  orders,  but  we  are  now  engaged,  not  with  the  fond 
hallucinations  of  men,  but  with  the  inspired  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  shall  hereafter  confront  the  advocates 
of  High  Church  Episcopacy  with  their  own  witnesses,  espe- 
cially with  Ignatius,  who  is  deemed  by  them  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all ;  for,,  in  fact,  they  have  merely  looked  into  their 
writings,  and  run  away  with  the  three  words,  hishqpsj  priests^ 
and  deacons,  without  stopping  to  consider  that  their  views  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  advocated  by  themselves.    In 

1  Chapin's  Primitive  Church,  p.  84. 
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the  meantime,  although  we  can  easily  make  not  only  a  just 
but  a  generous  allowance  for  all  the  fancies  of  the  Fathers, 
however  glowing  and  gaudy,  we  cannot  agree  that  their  inuig' 
vnationa  shall  be  erected  into  standards  for  the  trial,  the  con* 
demnation,  and  thd  unchurching  of  the  Protestant  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  disciples,  not  of  St.  Ignatius, 
nor  of  St.  Clement,  but  of  Ohrist  and  his  Apostles. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  Archbishop  Potter,  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  He  finds,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  words 
bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacofis  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  never  finds  them  there  in  this  order,  nor  altogether  in  any 
other  order.  He  finds  in  one  place  bishops  and  deaconSj  and 
in  another  presbyters  and  deaconSj  but  nowhere  bishops  and 
presbyters^  much  less  bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacons.  If  any 
High  Ohurch  Episcopalian  could  only  find  this  simple  colloca- 
tion of  words,  bishops  and  presbyters^  in  the  New  Testament, 
then  a  new  light  would  break  upon  his  scheme.  But  there  is 
no  such  light  in  the  New  Testament.  How  do  we  know, 
then,  but  that  these  two  words,  bishops  and  presbyters^  as  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  only  different  names  for  precisely 
one  and  the  same  office  or  order  t  This  question  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Potter. 

Hence  he  says :  ^  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  this  con- 
troversy (that  is,  whether  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the 
New  Testament  are  one  and  the  same  order  or  not),  which  has 
exercised  the  pens  of  m^ny  wise  and  learned  men,  but  only 
suggest  a  few  things,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  impartial  reader.'  (p.  102.)  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  are  difierent  orders  of  ministry,  and 
not  one  and  the  same  with  difierent  names  only.  But,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  learned  Archbishop,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  question  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Let '  the  impar- 
tial reader,'  to  whom  he  appeals,  hear  and  decide. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  proof-texts  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  is  found  in  Acts  xx.  17, 
compared  with  verse  28.  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
sent  from  Miletus  and  called  the  presbyters,  npta^oripooQ  of 
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EphesDS.  And  to  the  same  presbyters,  when  they  had  come 
together,  he  says :  ^  Take  heed  to  yonrselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops, 
imtrxonooc:^  to  feed  the  church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  blood.'  Thus,  both  these  words,  presbyters  and  Hshr 
cpSy  are  used  by  St.  Paul,  in  one  and  the  same  place,  to  denote 
precisely  the  same  men  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  The 
fact  is,  that  bishops  was  the  Greek  and  presbyters  the  Jewish 
name  for  one  and  the  same  order  in  the  ministry  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church. 

Another  text,  equally  clear,  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  '  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in 
Crete,'  says  the  Apostle,  *  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  presbyters^  npea^ovipoix:^ 
in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.'  Then,  in  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  presbyters,  St.  Paul  says :  '  A  biskcp  must 
be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God.'  Now,  in  view  of  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  others  which  might  be 
quoted,  we  reaffirm  our  position,  that  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  ^  does  not  admit  of  debate.'  And  we  make  this 
assertion  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction. 

This  question  did,  at  one  time,  as  Archbishop  Potter  alleges, 
'  exercise  the  pens  of  many  wise  and  learned  men.'  But  that 
time  has  passed  away,  and  at  last  it  is  universally  admitted, 
by  the  advocates  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  that  there  is  no 
difference,  except  one  of  name,  between  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  says  Dr.  Chapin :  '  It  is 
evident,  from  a  comparison  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  the  terms  Presbyter  cmd  Bishcp  a/re  often,  used  in  the 
fffhle  to  designate  the  same  doss  of  officers.^  ^  The  emphasis 
is  his,  not  ours.  But  he  continues :  ^  This  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  words  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  never  found  out  of  the 
New  Testament  [though  it  is  always  found  in  the  New  Testii- 
ment],  nor  later  than  about  A.  D.  65.  In  the  days  of  Igna- 
tius, 107,'  and  so  forth.  But  have  we  to  do  with  Ignatius  ? 
We  know  that  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  always 
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the  meantime,  although  we  can  easily  make  not  only  a  just 
but  a  generous  allowance  for  all  the  fancies  of  the  Fathers, 
however  glowing  and  gaudy,  we  cannot  agree  that  their  vmag- 
inationa  shall  be  erected  into  standards  for  the  trial,  the  con- 
demnation, and  thd  unchurching  of  the  Protestant  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  disciples,  not  of  St.  Ignatius, 
nor  of  St.  Clement,  but  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  Archbishop  Potterj  and  to  the  New 
TeatamMnt.  He  finds,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  words 
bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacoris  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  never  finds  them  there  in  this  order,  nor  altogether  in  any 
other  order.  He  finds  in  one  place  Mshops  and  deacons^  and 
in  another  presbyters  and  deacons^  but  nowhere  bishops  and 
presbyters^  much  less  bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacons.  If  any 
High  Church  Episcopalian  could  only  find  this  simple  colloca- 
tion of  words,  bishops  and  presbyters^  in  the  New  Testament, 
then  a  new  light  would  break  upon  his  scheme.  But  there  is 
no  such  light  in  the  New  Testament.  How  do  we  know, 
then,  but  that  these  two  words,  bishops  sjid  presbytersy  as  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  only  different  names  for  precisely 
one  and  the  same  office  or  order  ?  This  question  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Potter. 

Hence  he  says :  '  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  this  con- 
troversy (that  is,  whether  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the 
New  Testament  are  one  and  the  same  order  or  not),  which  has 
exercised  the  pens  of  many  wise  and  learned  men,  but  only 
suggest  a  few  things,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  impartial  reader.'  (p.  102.)  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  are  different  orders  of  ministry,  and 
not  one  and  the  same  with  difi^rent  names  only.  But,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  learned  Archbishop,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  question  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Let '  the  impar- 
tial reader,'  to  whom  he  appeals,  hear  and  decide. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  proof-texts  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  is  found  in  Acts  xx.  17, 
compared  with  verse  28.  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
sent  from  Miletus  and  called  the  presbyters,  npea^uTipou^  of 
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EphesDB.  And  to  the  eame  presbyters,  when  they  had  come 
together,  he  says :  '  Take  heed  to  yonrselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops, 
iTTetrxoTTouCj  to  feed  the  church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  blood.'  Thus,  both  these  words,  presbyters  and  bisA- 
opSj  are  used  by  St.  Paul,  in  one  and  the  same  place,  to  denote 
precisely  the  same  men  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  The 
fact  is,  that  bishops  was  the  Greek  and  presbyters  the  Jewish 
name  for  one  and  the  same  order  in  the  ministry  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church. 

Another  text,  equally  clear,  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  *  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in 
Crete,'  says  the  Apostle,  ^  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  presbyters^  npta^oripoot:^ 
in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.'  Then,  in  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  presbyters,  St.  Paul  says :  ^  A  bishop  must 
be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God.'  Now,  in  view  of  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  others  which  might  be 
quoted,  we  reafiirm  our  position,  that  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament, '  does  not  admit  of  debate.'  And  we  make  this 
assertion  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction. 

This  question  did,  at  one  time,  as  Archbishop  Potter  alleges, 
'  exercise  the  pens  of  many  wise  and  learned  men.'  But  that 
time  has  passed  away,  and  at  last  it  is  universally  admitted, 
by  the  advocates  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  that  there  is  no 
difference,  except  one  of  name,  between  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  says  Dr.  Chapin :  '  It  is 
evident,  from  a  comparison  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  ths  terms  Presbyter  a/nd  Bishop  a/re  often  used  in  the 
fffble  to  designate  the  same  doss  of  officers.^  ^  The  emphasis 
is  his,  not  ours.  But  he  continues :  ^  This  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  words  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  never  found  out  of  the 
New  Testament  [though  it  is  always  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment], nor  later  than  about  A.  D.  65.  In  the  days  of  Igna- 
tius, 107,'  and  so  forth.  But  have  we  to  do  with  Ignatius  ? 
We  know  that  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  always 
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the  meantime,  although  we  can  easily  make  not  only  a  just 
but  a  generous  allowance  for  all  the  fancies  of  the  Fathers, 
however  glowing  and  gaudy,  we  cannot  agree  that  their  i/TMLg- 
ifiaiions  shall  be  erected  into  standards  for  the  trial,  the  con- 
demnation, and  thd  unchurching  of  the  Protestant  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  disciples,  not  of  St.  Ignatius, 
nor  of  St.  Clement,  but  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  Archbishop  Potter,  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  He  finds,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  words 
hishapsj  preshytersy  and  deacons  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  never  finds  them  there  in  this  order,  nor  altogether  in  any 
other  order.  He  finds  in  one  place  bishops  and  deacons,  and 
in  another  preshyters  and  deacons,  but  nowhere  hishops  and 
presbyters,  much  less  "bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  If  any 
High  Church  Episcopalian  could  only  find  this  simple  colloca- 
tion of  words,  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  the  New  Testament, 
then  a  new  light  would  break  upon  his  scheme.  But  there  is 
no  such  light  in  the  New  Testament.  How  do  we  know, 
then,  but  that  those  two  words,  bishops  and  presbyters,  as  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  only  different  names  for  precisely 
one  and  the  same  office  or  order  f  This  question  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Potter. 

Hence  he  says :  '  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  this  con- 
troversy (that  is,  whether  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the 
New  Testament  are  one  and  the  same  order  or  not),  which  has 
exercised  the  pens  of  many  wise  and  learned  men,  but  only 
suggest  a  few  things,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  impartial  reader.'  (p.  102.)  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  are  different  orders  of  ministry,  and 
not  one  and  the  same  with  different  names  only.  But,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  learned  Archbishop,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  question  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Let  ^  the  impar- 
tial reader,'  to  whom  he  appeals,  hear  and  decide. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  proof-texts  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  is  found  in  Acts  xx.  17, 
compared  with  verse  28.  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
sent  from  Miletus  and  called  the  presbyters,  Tzpta^uripoo^  of 
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EpheeuB.  And  to  the  same  presbyters,  when  they  had  come 
together,  he  says :  '  Take  heed  to  yonrBelves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  yon  bishops, 
imtrxoTcoo^j  to  feed  the  church  of  Ood  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  blood.'  Thus,  both  these  words,  presbyters  and  bis/ir 
opSj  are  used  by  St.  Paul,  in  one  and  the  same  place,  to  denote 
precisely  the  same  men  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  The 
fact  is,  that  bishcps  was  the  Greek  and  presbyters  the  Jewish 
name  for  one  and  the  same  order  in  the  ministry  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church. 

Another  text,  equally  clear,  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  *  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in 
Crete,'  says  the  Apostle,  ^  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  presbyters^  npe^fioripoo^j 
in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.'  Then,  in  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  presbyters,  St.  Paul  says :  '  A  bishop  must 
be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God.'  Now,  in  view  of  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  others  which  might  be 
quoted,  we  reaffirm  our  position,  that  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  ^  does  not  admit  of  debate.'  And  we  make  this 
assertion  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction. 

This  question  did,  at  one  time,  as  Archbishop  Potter  alleges, 
^  exercise  the  pens  of  many  wise  and  learned  men.'  But  tiiat 
time  has  passed  away,  and  at  last  it  is  universally  admitted, 
by  the  advocates  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  that  there  is  no 
difference,  except  one  of  name,  between  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  says  Dr.  Chapin :  '  It  is 
evident,  from  a  comparison  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  the  terms  Presbyter  cmd  Bishop  are  often  used  in  the 
Bfble  to  desiffnate  the  same  doss  of  officers.^  ^  The  emphasis 
is  his,  not  ours.  But  he  continues :  ^  This  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  words  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  never  found  out  of  the 
New  Testament  [though  it  is  always  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment], nor  later  than  about  A.  D.  65.  In  the  days  of  Igna- 
tius, 107,'  and  so  forth.  But  have  we  to  do  with  Ignatius  ? 
We  know  that  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  always 
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full,  even  to  oyerflowing,  of  the  distlDction  and  difference  be- 
tween bishops  and  presbyters ;  but  we  are  now  concerned  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  Bev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  the  latest  English  advocate 
of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  also  admits  the  identity  of  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 
*  The  one  thing,'  says  he,  *  chiefly  needful  to  make  the  truth 
clear,  is  simply  the  straightforward  acceptance  of  what  is  mani- 
festly the  plain  usage  of  the  !New  Testament,  viz. :  the  em- 
ployment of  iiziaxoKo^  and  Trpea^orepo^  as  equivalent  termSy 
one  of  office  and  the  other  of  age«  as  the  Fathers  repeatedly 
tell  us ;  or  it  may  be  (as  has  been  conjectured),  the  former  the 
Gentile^  the  latter  the  Jewish  name.  And  the  chief  cause  of 
the  apparent  difficulty  appears  to  rise  from  the  forced  glosses 
tha4i  home  been  needlessly  amd  mischievously  devised  in  old 
times  to  escape  admiring  their  equi/oalence.^  ^ 

A  pretty  severe  sentence  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  on  all  such 
advocates  of  Episcopacy  as  Archbishop  Potter.  Nay,  on  all  ^  the 
wise  and  learned  men '  who  so  long  ^exercised  their  pens'  and 
racked  their  ingenuity  to  escape  the  dire  necessity  of  ^  admit- 
ting the  equivalence '  of  New  Testament  ^  bishops  and  pres- 
byters.' The  same  admission  is  made  by  all  the  advocates  of 
High  Church  Episcopacy  who  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
field  of  controversy.  They  have  sounded  a  retreat  from  the 
old  position,  and  fallen  back  upon  a  new  one.  They  have,  one 
and  all,  incontinently  ^  changed  their  base '  and  opened  a  new 
fire.  But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  they  have  fully 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  ^  the  wise  and  learned  men '  of  old, 
in  '  the^  forced  glosses '  which  they  have  ^  needlessly  and  mis- 
chievously devised,'  in  order  to  cover  their  new  position.  Ere 
we  come  to  this  point,  however,  let  us  notice  one  or  two  Ma- 
tures in  this  memorable  retreat  of  archbishops,  High  Church 
prelates,  learned  divines,  and  all  '  the  wise  men '  who  have 
racked  their  ingenuity  to  find  their  idea  of  a  bishop  in  the 
New  Testament  —  more  memorable  than  ^  The  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand '  1 

1.  They  desert  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  camp  with  Igna- 
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tiuB.  After  havings  perplexed  tbemselvea  and  others,  for  more 
than  a  century,  with  a  '  needless  and  mischievous '  dispute 
abotit  words,  they  turn  right  around  and  say  to  their  adversa- 
ries, What  do  we  care  about  words  ?  Names  are  nothing  with 
us  who  claim  to  be  simple,  sincere,  and  enlightened  inquirers 
after  truth.  Yon  may  have  the  name,  but,  as  for  our  part,  we 
will  still  hold  fast  to  the  thing.  In  other  terms,  after  having 
^  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,'  for  a  cen- 
tury and  more,  they  attempt  to  cover  a  disastrous  and  disgrace- 
ful retreat  by  affecting  a  most  profound  contempt  for  all  dis- 
putes about  mere  words !  Thus  says  Mr.  Haddan,  just  after 
having  admitted  Hhe  equivalence'  of  New  Testament  'bishops 
and  presbyters,' '  once  take  the  clear  usage  of  Scripture  for 
granted,  and  rise  of  course,  also,  cAove  the  childishness  which 
cannot  distvngvAsh  words  from  things.^  The  clear  usage  of 
Scripture  1  But  who  mada this  usage  clear?  All  those  writers, 
we  answer  with  pride  and  pleasure,  who  so  long  resisted  ^  the 
forced  glosses '  and  other  '  mischievous '  attempts  devised  by 
High  Church  Episcopalians  to  darken  and  confound  the  clear 
meaning  of  Scripture.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  their  eyes 
have  been  opened  at  last,  and  we  here  note,  with  joy,  this 
hard-earned  victory  as  one  of  the  good  fruits  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Chapin,  no  less  than  Haddan  and  others,  now  depre- 
cates a  dispute  '  about  mere  words.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
has  a  learned  distinction  between  'Presbyter-Bishops'  and 
'Apostolic  Bishops '  (pp.  161—167).  By  '  Presbyter-Bishops,' 
he  means  the  bishops  of  the  New  Testament,  who,  as  he 
admits,  were  merely  presbjrters.  Why,  then,  not  call  them 
Bimplj  presbyters  f  Does  he  wish  the  word  to  bud,  and  blos- 
som, and  bear  fruit,  like  Aaron's  rod  ?  If  otherwise,  why  does 
he  not  confine  himself  to  '  the  form  of  sound  words,'  to  the 
simple  purity  of  gospel  speech  ?  And  by  'Apostolic  Bishops,' 
he  means  those  bishops  whom,  as  he  contends,  the  Apostles 
ordained  and  set  to  rule  over  mere  presbyters.  But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  jargon  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  one  order,  which 
it  sometimes  calls  presbyters,  and  sometimes  bishops.  Why, 
then,  this  far-fetched  jargon  about  'Presbyter-Bishops'  and 
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*  Apostolic  Bishops '  ?  The  Apostles  themselves,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  writings,  knew  nothing  of  these  two  sorts  of 
bishops ;  and  how  can  we,  who  dare  not  resort  to  *  forced 
glosses,'  or  ^  mischievous '  conceits,  judge  of  their  meaning 
otherwise  than  from  their  writings  ?  We  know,  as  the  phi- 
losopher of  Malmesburj  has  well  said,  that  ^  words  are  the 
counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools.'  But  who  are 
wise  ?  Are  they  the  disputers  of  this  world  ?  Are  they  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  men  who,  for  a  century,  darkened  and  perplexed 
one  of  the  very  clearest  portions  of  Scripture  hy  a  mere  dispute 
about  words  f  The  truth  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  admission  in 
the  chapter  entitled  *  Presbyters  or  Bishops '  (using  both  words 
as  denoting  the  same  thing),  and  in  spite  of  his  vast  superiority 
to  mere  words,  we  shall  soon  detect  him  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
oflF  his  *  counters'  for  current  coin.  For,  although  routed, 
^  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,'  as  to  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term 
bishop^  the  champions  of  Apostolical  Succession  still  return  to 
the  encounter,  and  endeavor  to  catch  simple  souls  with  this 
very  word  bishops  which  means  so  very  differently  in  our  day 
from  what  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Archbishop  Potter,  feeling  the  darkness  around  him,  speaks 
with  a  very  commendable  modesty.  He  is  evidently  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  ^  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,'  may 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but,  not  venturing  to  decide 
the  question  whether  *  bishops  and  presbyters '  are  not  the 
same  thing  under  different  names,  he  wanders  elsewhere  in 
search  of  his  three  Episcopal  orders.  Accordingly,  on  page 
98,  he  finds  them  in  ^  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  and  an  evangelist.' 
Again,  on  page  106,  he  says :  ^  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that 
in  this  age  there  were  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers  in  the 
Ohurch,  namely,  that  of  deacons,  another  of  presbyters,  and 
over  them  a  superior  order,  in  which  were  not  only  apostles, 
but  also  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  governed  the  churches  in 
which  they  resided,  when  the  above-mentioned  epistles  were 
written  to  them.'  Who,  then,  was  Timothy  t  Here  we  find 
him  in  the  same  order  with  the  Apostles,  but  on  page  98  he 
is  ^  a  deacon.'  ^  Timotheus,'  says  he,  ^  was  an  evangelist,  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Oorinthians,  as  St.  Paul  affirms ; 
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but  he  did  {deaxovuii)  minieter  as  a  deacon  to  St.  Paul.  So 
that  there  were  in  this  company  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  and  an 
evangelist,  or  deacon.'  Thus,  Timothy  is  so  very  accommo- 
dating that  he  enters  the  order  of  '  the  apostles,'  or  of  ^  the 
deacons,'  jast  as  it  may  happen  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
learned  Archbishop !  Finally,  on  page  rl02,  we  have  ^  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons';  but  then  this  is  taken,  not  from 
the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  Fathers.  Alas,  how  dark  and 
doubtiul  seems  to  be  the  search !  If,  out  of  the  eight  classes 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures — apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers — the  good 
archbishop  can  only  catch  any  three  names  together,  he  seems 
to  be  moderately  satisfied  with  the  result !  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  aid  of  the  Fathers  as 
Hhe  best  method  of  discovering  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
Scriptures '  on  this  very  dark  subject  ?  No  one^  indeed^  is  ever 
80  muck  in  need  of  suck  foreign  aid  as  token  ke  seeks  in  tke 
SoripPures  V)kat  does  not  exist  in  ikem. 

The  first  grand  search  after  ^  the  three  orders ' — ^  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ' —  is  now  at  an  end,  is  now  universally 
abandoned.  During  that  search  it  was  contended,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  ^  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons '  of  the  present 
day  occupy  the  place  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  now  even  Bishop  Onderdonk,  the 
redoubtable  champion  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  acknowl- 
edges the  fallacy  of  this  once  hotly  advocated  hypothesis.  <  As 
the  readers  of  this  essay,'  says  he,  ^  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  controversy  [of  the  past],  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  ^'  bishops,"  which  now  designates  the  highest 
grade  of  the  ministry,  is  not  appropriated  to  that  ofiSce  in 
Scripture.  That  name  is  given  to  the  middle  order,  or  pres- 
hyters;  and  all  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing "  bishops  "  (including,  of. course,  the  words  "overseers" 
and  "  oversight,"  which  have  the  same  derivation),  is  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  that  middle  grade.'  ^  Bishops  and  presbyteis 
are,  then,  according  to  the  American  bishop,  identically  one 
and  the  same  in  the  Scriptures,  a  point  which  is,  at  present, 

1  Bishop  Onderdonk's  Epiteopa^  Tested  by  Bcripture, 
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univerBally  conceded  by  the  advocates  of  High  Church  Epis- 
copacy. 

We  shall,  with  two  reflections,  take  leave  of  Archbishop 
Potter.  In  the  first  place,  when  he  looked  for  his  '  three 
orders '  among  the  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  was  seeking  the 
living  among  the  dead.  For  these  classes — apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers  —  were  distinguished,  as  is 
now  universally  admitted,  not  into  the  '  ministry  of  orders,' 
but  into  the  '  ministry  of  gifts,'  which  were  bestowed  for  the 
planting  and  training  of  the  Church,  and  not  for  its  perma. 
nent  government  and  discipline.  Hence  they  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Archbishop  Potter  ought  to  have  known  this, 
and  borne  it  in  mind,  for,  more  than  a  century  before  his  time, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  illustrious  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesir 
asid^xd  Polity.  ^  I  beseech  them,'  says  Hooker, '  which  have 
hitherto  troubled  the  Church  with  questions  about  decrees 
and  ecclesiastical  calling,  because  they  principally  ground 
then^selves  upon  two  places  (1  Cor.  xii.  25  ...  .  and  Eph. 
iv.  11),  that  all  partiality  being  laid  aside,  tliey  would  sincerely 
weigh  and  examine  whether  they  have  not  misinterpreted  both 
places,  and  by  surmising  intxmvpatflihlt,  offices^  when  nothing  is 
meant  but  merely  graces^  9^/^^  ^^^  aiUities  which  Christ  be- 
stowed,^ ^  Yet  was  it  more  than  a  century,  after  this  truth  wais 
proclaimed,  before  the  advocates  of  High  Church  Episcopacy 
could  so  far  lay  aside  their '  partiality '  as  to  see  and  admit 
that  Ephesians  iv.  11  refers  to  the  ^  ministry  of  gifts,'  and  not 
to  the  ^  ministry  of  orders.'  Thanks  to  their  adversaries,  how- 
ever, they  see  it  now,  and  have,  consequently,  ceased  to  seek 
*  the  living  among  the  dead,'  or  their  ^  three  orders '  in  the 
passage  of  Scripture  so  long  and  so  vainly'  belabored  by 
them! 

In  the  second  place,  the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Potter  to 
find  his  ^  three  orders '  in  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  New  Testament  was  also  a  signal  failure.  After  a 
contest  of  more  than  a  century  this  point  was  also  gained  by 
the  champions  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  is  now,  as  we  have  seen, 

1  Ecc.  Pol.,  18  v.,  c.  87.  5.  8. 
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univerBallj  conceded,  that  the  bishops  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  are  merely  presbyters,  or  elders,  with  a  Greek 
name  —  nothing  more. 

We  are  not  snrptised,  that  the  modesty  of  bishops  should, 
at  first,  have  shrunk  from  putting  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  Apostles.  The  only  wonder  is,  that,  after  their  former 
signal  defeats,  they  should  so  boldly  lay  claim  to  the  high 
place  and  unique  grandeur  of  the  Apostles,  but  also  to  some 
of  their  most  sublime  prerogatives.  No  longer  willing  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  bishops  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
have  been  shown,  as  they  themselves  admit,  to  be  only  pres- 
byters under  a  different  name,  they  now  strike  boldly  for  the 
very  place  and  office  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  This  is  their 
new  programme  —  this  the  new  base  upon  which  they  now  fall 
back  and  entrench  themselves  for  a  final  conflict  of  arms. 
Let  us  examine  this  new  position,  then,  let  us  try  their  new 
fortifications,  and  see  whether,  after  all,  they  are  any  better 
than  ^forceSk  glosses'  and  ^mischievous  perversions'  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

We  wish  our  exact  position,  however,  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  distinctly  borne  in  mind.  We  do  not  object  to 
^  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,'  as  three  orders  of  the 
Ohristian  ministry,  for  we  believe,  no  less  than  our  adversaries, 
that  these  three  orders  are  necessary  to  the  most  perfect  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  as  an  organized  society.  We  only  insist 
with  Jerome,  and  Hooker,  and  other  illustrious  champions  of 
Episcopacy,  that  they  are  htmian^  and  not  of  divine  origin,  so 
that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  the  Church  as 
constituted  by  Cnrist  and  his  Apostles.  We  only  oppose  those 
High  Church  Episcopalians,  who,  not  satisfied  to  accept  Epis- 
copacy as  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  Church,  insist 
that  it  is  a  divinely-appointed  institution,  without  which  no 
religious  community  can  exist  as  a  Church  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  not  claiming  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wisdom  in  the 
world,  we  freely  acknowledge  the  right  of  other  Christian  com- 
munities to  adopt  that  form  of  government  which  to  them 
seems  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  circumstances,  and  mission 
to  mankind.     We  acknowledge  them  to  be  true  churches  of 
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Ohrist,  just  as  ireely  and  frilly  aa  if  they  had  adopted,  instead 
of  rejecting,  that  form  of  government  which  to  us  seems  the 
wisest  and  the  best  for  onrselves.  This  is  the  exact  point  in 
dispnte.  Hence,  let  our  adversaries  show,  if  they  can,  that  the 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  ^  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,' 
are  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  and  made  obligatory  on 
all  Ohristian  communities  as  essential  to  their  character  as 
churches  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  it  seems  to  us,  that,  in  the 
discussion  of  their  new  programme  or  scheme,  our  opponents 
still  stand  so  much  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  ^  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries.'  The  Fathers,  after  all,  are  their  great 
stronghold,  or  at  least  their  great  outwork,  on  which  they  place 
their  chief  reliance.  They  may  infer,  if  they  please,  that  be- 
cause '  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,'  as  three  distinct  orders, 
may  bo  so  easily  found  in  the  Fathers  they  must  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  Kew  Testament.  But  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  merely  a  human  inferencej  and  not  a  di/oine  law.  If 
'  the  three  orders,'  or  their  equivalents,  rmist  or  do  exist  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  wish  them  to  show  us  where  and  how  they 
may  be  found  therein.  We  demand  a  ^  thus  saith  the  Lord,'  or 
an  unanswerable  inference  from  Buch  an  injunction,  ere  we 
can  proceed  to  unchurch  Christian  denominations  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  ourselves. 

Our  opponents  tell  us  that  all  legitimate  or  Christian  bishops 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles.  But  where  is  the  scrip- 
tural proof  of  this  assertion  ?  We  demand  scriptural  proof, 
because  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  do  so.  and  not  because 
we  suppose  or  admit  for  a  moment  that  they  prove,  even  from 
the  Fathers,  that  their  bishops  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Hence,  before  we  come  to  their  pretended  proofs  from 
the  Scripture,  let  us  examine  thts  testimony  which  they  have 
so  abundantly  alleged  out  of  the  Fathers.  Do  the  Fathers, 
then,  show,  or  even  assert,  that  ^  bishops  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  Apostles ' } 

8t.  Ignatius  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  their  authorities.  What,  then,  saith  Ignatius!  We  do  not 
•  bject  to  the  testimony  of  this  good  Father,  but,  then,  we  in- 
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tend  to  examine  it  and  see  what  U  is.  We  have  never  ceased 
to  wonder  that  the  impugners  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  or 
the  Apostolical  Succession,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary 
and  taken  so  much  trouble  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
EpisUes  of  Ignatmsj  as  if  they  gave  the  least  countenance 
or  support  to  that  portentous  heresy.  For  our  part  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles^ 
one  and  all,  just  as  they  are  set  forth  by  Archbishop  Wake, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archbishop  Potter  in  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  But,  then,  having  admitted  the  witness  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  Epiatlea^  we  intend  to  examine  them,  and 
not  allow  our  adversaries  to  snatch  up  the  rriere  words  ^  bish- 
ops, priests,  ancji  deacons,'  and  run  away  with  shouts  of  victory. 
*  Words  are  merely  the  counters  of  wise  men.'  Let  us,  then, 
examine  the  words  of  Ignatius,  and  see  if  they  put '  bishops  in 
the  place  of  the  Apostles.' 

^  Let  all,'  says  he,  ^  reverence  the  Deacons,  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  Bishop,  as  the  Father ;  the  Presbyters^  as  the  Sanhe- 
drim of  God  and  the  CoUege  of  the  Apostles?  ^  Again  he 
says,  ^  See  that  ye  all  follow  your  Bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  the 
Father ;  and  the  Presbyters^  as  the  Apostles.' '  Once  more  he 
says,  ^  I  exhort  you,  that  ye  study  to  do  all  things  in  a  divine 
concord :  your  Bishops  presiding  in  the  place  of  God ;  your 
Presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  your  Deacons, 
most  dear  to  me,  being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  with  the  Father  before  all  ages,  and  appeared 
to  us  in  the  end.' ' 

Now,  in  these  passages,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  Epis- 
tles of  Ignatius  J  the  bishops  are  represented  as  standing  in 
^  the  place  of  God,'  and  the  presbyters  as  in  ^  the  place  of  the 
Apostles.^  In  no  one  instance,  indeed,  is  there  the  slightest 
intimation  that  the  bishops  are  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles, 
or  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  The  presby- 
ters, and  the  presbyters  alone,  are  everywhere  and  always 
represented  by  Ignatius  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Is  it  not  strange,  then,  passing  strange,  that  these  very 
passages  should  be  so  often  quoted,  as  they  are,  by  High 

1  Epistle  to  the  TrallianB.  2  Epistle  to  the  Smymttans.  8  Ibid. 
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Ohureh  EpiBcopalians,  to  prove  that  bishops  are  the  succesBors 
of  the  Apostles  ? 

If  they  prove  anything  they  prove  that  the  presbyters,  and 
not  the  bishops,  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  The 
bishop,  according  to  Ignatius,  occupies  a  much  higher  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  than  did  the  Apostles  them- 
selves ;  he  stands  in  the  place  vf  Ood.  Now,  this  authority, 
if  it  be  good  for  anything,  is  good  only  for  the  *  Man  of  Sin ' 
(whoever  he  may  be)  that  *  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
showeth  himself  as  6od.'  Is  it  not  strange,  then  —  is  it  not 
truly  wonderful  —  that  these  very  words  should  be  quoted  and 
relied  on,  not  by  Ultramontane  Romanists,  but  by  High  Church 
Episcopalians,  to  support  their  heresy  ?  They  are  welcome  to 
all  such  testimony. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  first  passage  above  quoted, 
as  well  as  in  others  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  deacon  is  put 
in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  the  presbyters  are  put  no 
higher  than  the  place  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  how  did  this 
utter  subversion  of '  the  three  orders,^  as  held  in  modem  times, 
happen  in  the  hands  of  St.  Ignatius?  It  must  be  exceedingly 
painful,  one  would  imagine,  to  our  High  Church  bishops,  who 
only  claim  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  to  see  the  deacon  thus 
elevated  over  their  heads  into  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self. Hence  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  enigma  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  Dr.  Jacob,  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived, 
has  furnished  the  clue  to  this  distressing  enigma,  or  mystery, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  its'  solution. 

*  At  the  present  time,'  says  he,  *  the  services  of  a  deacon  differ 
in  nothing  from  those  of  a  presbyter,  except  that  he  does  not 
consecrate  the  elements  at* the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, or  read  "  the  Absolution  "  in  the  Liturgy.  He  now  but 
seldom  retains  the  office  for  more  than  one  year,  regarding  it 
as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  the  higher  order.  And  thus  the 
diaconate  is  stripped  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  rendered 
almost  useless  in  our  Church.  It  was  very  different  in  the 
Church  of  ancient  times.  Not  only  were  the  deacon's  func- 
tions quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  presbyter,  but  he  con- 
tinued in  his  office  for  a  much  longer  period,  or  it  might  be 
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even  for  life.  Indeed,  deacons,  from  their  immediate  contact 
with  their  bishops,  and  from  many  matters  of  order  and  disci- 
pline being  entrusted  to  them,  together  with  other  incidental 
circumstances  in  particular  churches,  sometimes  became  per- 
sons of  great  importance,  and  looked  down  upon  presbyters  as 
henMoik  theta.  That  this  was  not  so  very  uncommon  an  occur- 
rence may  be  inferred  from  the  Council  of  Nice  (and  other 
Councils)  against  it,  as  well  as  from  Jerome's  sharp  remon* 
strance,  half  a  century  later,  against  certain  deacons  at  Rome. 
And,  although  such  conduct  was  an  abuse  of  their  privileges, 
it  shows  plainly  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  custom  then  for 
deacons  to  regard  their  office  as  a  mere  temporary  step  to  a 
higher  ministry.  And  the  same  thing  is  further  indicated  by 
the  circumstance,  also  mentioned  by  Jerome,  that  deacons 
chose  one  of  their  number  and  made  him  an  archdeacon,  an 
office  then,  as  well  as  now,  considered  superior  to  an  ordinary 
presbyter.'  ^ 

Thus  we  see  the  reason  why  the  good  Ignatius  placed  '  the 
deacon,  so  dear  to  him^  above  the  presbyter.  This  was,  of 
course,  not  according  to  the  divine  order  and  concord  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  force  of  custom.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Latin  Fathers,  St.  Jerome,  rebuked  this  violent 
innovation  on  the  order  of  the  Scriptures.  In  relation  to  one 
of  Jerome's  Epistles^  Bishop  Stillingfleet  says :  *  The  scope 
and  drift  of  his  epibtle,  is  to  chastise  the  arrogance  of  one  who 
made  dea^cons  superior  to  presbyters,  "  I  hear  that  a  certain 
one  hMh  broken  out  into  suck  foVby^  that  he  ranks  deacons 
before  presbyters,  that  is,  before  bishops ; "  and  so  [Jerome] 
spends  a  great  part  of  his  epistle  to  prove  thai,  a  bishop  and 
presbyter  a^e  the  same?^  Now,  why  do  not  our  modern  High 
Church  bishops,  like  St.  Jerome,  ^  cbastise  the  arrogance '  of 
their  own  witness,  St.  Ignatius,  who  ^ broke  otit  into  such  folly' 
as  to  '  rank  deacons  before  presbyters,  that  is,  before  bishops'! 
Is  it  because  that,  while  he  ranks  the  deacon  above  presbyters 

1  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.    Lecture  IT,  p.  61. 

2  Stillingfleet's  Irenicmn.    Part  II,  Chap.  VI,  p.  292. 
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and  the  Apoetlee,  he  at  the  same  time  ranked  the  bishop  above 
both  Chriet  and  his  Apostles  ? 

The  waj  in  which  St.  Ignatius,  the  good  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
happened  to  break  ^  out  into  such  folly,'  as  St.  Jerome  calls  it, 
may  be  easily  explained.  He  did  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
pretend  to  derive  his  view  of  ^  tfie  three  orders'  from  the  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  he  derived  it  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
or  analogy  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 
As  in  the  heavenly  there  are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy 
Apostles,  so  in  the  earthly  there  are  the  ^  Bishop,  the  Deacon, 
and  the  Presbyters.'  The  poor  presbyters  are  allowed  to  stand, 
not  eveu  in  the  place  of  the  angels,  but  in  the  place  of  the 
Apostles,  while  tiie  deacon  is  exalted  into  the  place  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  which  he  Mooks  down  upon  the  presbyters  as. 
beneath  him ' !  Now,  we  fearlessly  ask  any  unbiased  reader, 
if  it  is  not  truly  wonderful  that  any  set  of  men,  and  much 
more  that  learned  prelates,  should  quote  the  Epistles  of  Igna* 
tins  to  show,  not  that  presbyters,  but  that  bishops,  are  ^  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles '  I  And  is  it  not  still  more  wonder- 
ful, if  possible,  that  they  should  quote,  in  favor  of  their  theory, 
the  very  words  of  Ignatius,  in  which  he  ranks  the  deacons 
above  presbyters  and  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  exalts  them 
into  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

However  strange  it  may  seem,  this  is  done  by  Dr.  Chapin, 
consequently  by  Bishop  Eip,  and  by  a  host  of  other  writers. 
Thus,  in  the  Double  WitneaSj  Bishop  Kip  quotes  the  words 
of  Ignatius:  ^ Let  all  reverence  the  Deacon,  as  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  Bishop,  as  the  Father ;  and  the  Presbyters^  as  the  San- 
hedrim of  God,  as  the  College  of  the  Apostles.^  (p.  71.)  Dr. 
Chapin  is  more  circumspect ;  he  omits  the  last  and  most  con- 
clusive words — 'and  the  Presbyters y  us  the  CoUege  of  the 
Apostles^  Thus,  having  ^juoted  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
— '  reverence  the  Deacons  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Bishops  as 
the  Father,  and  the  Presbyters  as  the  Council  of  God ' —  he 
then  stops,  omiting  the  last  clause, '  and  the  Presbyters  .... 
as  the  CoUege  of  the  Apostles,^  In  like  manner,  he  says  of 
Ignatius :  '  So  also  he  speaks  of  the  Bishops  as  presiding  in 
the  place  of  God  ' ;  taking  care,  again,  to  omit,  from  the  same 
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sentence,  the  words,  ^  and  your  Presbyters  in  the  place  of  the 
CotmcU  of  the  Aposiles\^  But  why  should  a  learned  divine 
quote  the  whole  of  a  sentence,  when  one  half  it  of  will  serve 
his  purpose  far  better  than  the  whole  t  As  he  wished  to  show 
that  bishops  occupy  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  so  he  was  very 
careful  to  omit  the  words  in  which  that  place  is  assigned  to 
*  the  Presbyters.'  This  was,  surely,  very  prudently  done.  We 
can  certainly  commend  the  caution,  if  not  the  conscience,  of 
Dr.  Ohapin.  We  like  the  free,  open,  blundering  boldness  of 
Bishop  Kip ;  it  gives  us  such  a  hearty  leave  to  laugh.  He 
undertook  to  prove,  out  of  Ignatius,  that  ^  bishops  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Apostles,'  and  yet  he  openly  and  boldly  quotes 
the  very  words  in  which  that  Father  assigns  this  place  to  ^  the 
Presbyters.' 

St.  Ignatius  has  not  one  word  to  say,  nor  one  hint  to  utter, 
respecting  the '  Apostolical  Succession '  of  bishops.  This  notion 
was  the  birth'  of  a  later  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  As 
Dr.  Jacob  truly  says :  '  The  idea  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  this  dogma  (of  Apostolical  Succession)  in  some  slight  form 
appeared  as  ea/rly  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  cefnhiry^  when 
it  supplied  Tertullian  with  one  of  his  weapons  against  some 
heretical  Ohurches.'  (p.  416.)  Before  that  time  there  is  qo 
trace,  not  even  the  slightest,  of  the  idea  of  an  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession of  bishops;  and  when  this  idea  first  rose  above  the 
horizon,  no  two  Fathers  agreed  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
bishops  had  followed  one  another.  Hence  no  two  lists  of  this 
order  are  found  to  coincide,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
some  were  copied  from  othei-s.  Yet,  without  giving  the  least 
notice  of  this  discrepancy.  Dr.  Chapin  sets  before  his  readers 
one  of  these  lists  only,  just  as  if  this  were  the  only  one,  and  as 
if,  without  contradiction  or  controversy,  this  was  historically 
true!  His  statement  admits  no  cross  lights  whatever,  and 
seems  to  be  the  light  of  truth  itself,  only  because  it  shuts  out 
all  other  lights  entitled  to  equal  credit,  or  to  equal  discredit, 
with  itself  I  '  Is  it  by  such  means,  we  ask,  that  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  considered  merely  as  a  fact,  is  to  be  palmed  off  and 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind?  Is  it  by  such  means 
that  those  who  deny  the  Apostolical  Succession  are  to  be  con- 
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victed  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Most  High,  and 
denounced  as  guilty  of  heresy-  and  schism  ? 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  See  of  Rome,  Dr.  Chapin  agrees  with 
Irenseus  as  far  as  his  list  comes  do.wn — that  is,  to  his  own  time. 
This  list  includes  the  first  twelve  bishops  of  Rome.  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  also  adopts  the  list  of 
Irenseus,  either  from  that  Father  himself,  from  Dr.  Chapin,  or 
from  some  other  copyist,  and  he  seems  to  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  list  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  *  Iren»us,'  says 
he,  *  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  the  Angel  and  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  a  personal  disciple  of  St.  John. 
Thus  was  TreruBus  too  near  the  Apostles  to  he  rrvistdken  as  to 
their  sv^cessors.  "  We  can  enumerate  (he  says)  those  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  bishops  in  the  Churches,  and 
to  be  their  successors  even  unto  us  —  leaving  them  the  same 
power  and  authority  which  they  had."  '  Then,  in  a  foot  note, 
he  sets  forth  in  due  order  the  first  twelve  bishops  of  Rome,  as 
given  in  the  list  of  IrensBus.  How  clear,  how  conclusive,  how 
unanswerable,  all  this  seems !  From  these  roots  the  whole 
tree  of  the  ^  Apostolical  Succession '  grows  up  so  regularly,  and 
apparently  so  free  from  all  doubt,  that  young  Episcopalians 
cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  spectacle.  We  have,  indeed, 
Been  this  very  tree  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  which  he  carried 
about  with  hiifl  aa  a  sort  of  travelling  companion,  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  unfiedged  Episcopalians.  As 
the  vast  scroll  on  which  this  tree  was  mapped  out  was  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes,  we  beheld  all  the  bishops  of  the  present 
day  dangling  irom  its  branches,  just  as  if  they  had  grown 
there  —  Smith,  Greene,  McCoskry,  Hawks,  Cobb,  Onderdonk, 
Ives,  and  a  host  of  others  —  all  unquestionably  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles.  But  now  let  us,  not  merely  as  Episcopalians, 
but  as  students  of  history,  look  at  the  roots  of  this  great  tree, 
whose  ^  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.' 

'  If  any  one  Church,'  says  our  learned  Episcopalian  author, 
'  had  possessed  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  catalogue  of  this 
nature,  we  might  justly  expect  to  find  it  in  so  important  a 
Church  as  that  of  Rome.  But  the  catalogue  of  the  earliest 
Roman  bishops  exhibits  so  many  varioMons  and  oontradietionSj 
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ae  it  is  recorded  by  diflTerent  authors,  that  it  is  evidently  of  no 
authority  whatever.  Indeed,  the  only  authentic  accounts  of 
successive  bishops,  which  anywhere  existed,  were  those  which 
were  recorded  by  their  contemporaries  in  the  Church  books^ 
called  Diptychs,  and  kept  for  such  purposes.  But  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  hooks  hefore  the  fourth  century^  and  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Churches,  supposed  to  have  been  kept  from  the 
very  beginning,  were  nothing  but  oral  traditions,  most  doubtful 
when  most  confidently  affirmed."  The  catalogue  of  Irenssus 
embodies  one  of  these  oral  traditions,  and  this  is  given  by  Cha- 
pin,  Mcllvaine,  and  others,  just  as  if  there  were  no  other,  and 
as  if  this  one  were  an  infallible  guide.  But,  even  in  regard 
to  the  first  four  bishops  of  Borne,  different  authors  give  veiy 
different  catalogues. 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Jacob,  the  following  are  lists  of  the  first 
bishops  of  Kome,  given  by  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  and  Augus- 
tine* 

IRENiEFS.  TERTULLIAN.  AUOUSTINK. . 

1.  Peter.  1.  Peter.  1.  Peter. 

2.  Linus.  2.  Clemens.  2.  Linus. 

3.  Anacletus.  3.  Linus.  3.  Clemens. 

4.  Clemens.  4.  Anacletus.  4.  Anacletus. 

^  Eusebius  gives  the  same  list  as  Irenseus,  and,  living  much 
later  than  he,  when  the  traditions  had  gathered  accretions  by 
time,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  handled  them  was 
greater,  he  undertakes  to  give  the  exact  dates  of  their  episco- 
pates thus : 

1.  Peter, to    68  A.  D. 

2.  Linus, from  68  to    80     " 

3.  Anacletus,      -----       «     80  to    92     " 

4.  Clemens,    .    :    -    -    -    -       "     92  to  101      " 

^  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  Peter  at  the  head  of  the  list,  even 
BO  well  known  a  name  as  Clemens  is  placed  in  three  different 
poeitions  in  different  accounts,  appearing  as  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  Bingham  remarks  upon  this  discrepancy,  that  ^^  it  is 
easily  reconciled  by  learned  men,  who  make  it  appear  that 

1  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  09. 
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Linus  and  Anacletus  died,  while  St.  Peter  lived,  and  that 
Clemens-  was  ordained  their  successor  by  St.  Peter  also." 
(ii.  I.  4.)  It  is  a  very  easy  expedient  in  a  story  to  kill  off  per- 
sonages who  are  in  the  way,  but  in  this  case  the  explanation 
is  worthless,  besides  its  being  a  mere  conjecture  of  modem 
date ;  for  the  list  must  still  be  due  to  varying  and  erroneous 
traditions,  and  the  date  of  Clemens  in  Eusebius  is  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it.  Was  St.  Peter  living  in  A.  D.  92  ? '  (p.  71, 
note.) 

It  is  quite  necessary,  indeed,  that  Peter  should  have  been 
living  in  A.  D.  92,  for  otherwise  how  could  he  then  have 
ordained  Clemens,  and  thereby  solve  the  diflSculty  for  High 
Church  Episcopalians  and  Romanists?  But,  then,  if  Peter 
was  living  in  92,  how  did  it  happen  that  he  had  two  successors 
in  the  See  of  Home  before  he  died,  and  who  actually  died 
while  he  was  still  living  ?  According  to  Eusebius,  the  father 
of  Church  history,  Peter  died  in  68 ;  but,  according  to  *  the 
easy  explanation  of  learned  men,'  set  forth  by  Bingham,  he 
lived  till  after  92,  and  then  ordained  Clemens  his  successor  in 
the  Church  of  Kome  1  How  did  it  happen  that  not  he,  but 
Clemens,  was  bishop  of  Bome  at  his  death,  that  is,  from  92  to 
101  f  Do  not  our  *  learned  men,'  indeed,  with  Bingham  a^ 
their  head,  create  for  us  more  difficulties  than  they  solve  t 
But  what  better  could  be  expected,  even  of  learned  men,  who, 
instead  of  seeking  the  simple  light  of  truth,  plunge  into  a 
dark  abyss  of  conflicting  traditions  in  pursuit  of  a  favorite 
dogma? 

*  Was  St.  Peter  living  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  92? '  Indeed,  was 
St.  Peter  ever  at  Rome  at  all?  This  question  is  carefully 
discussed  by  Neander,  in  his  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Chv/rch;  and,  after  candidly  weighing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  he  evidently  inclines  to  disbelieve  the  tradition  respect- 
ing St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  and  still  more  his  residence 
there  as  bishop.  But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  there 
are  several  forcible,  if  not  irresistible,  considerations  which  are 
overlooked  by  Neander,  and  which  negative  the  idea  that  St. 
Peter  was  ever  bishop  of  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  catalogues  on  which 
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8o  miich  18  founded  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Jacob.  *'  The^e 
b'sts,'  Bays  he,  ^  possess  little  or  i^o  historical  value,  and  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  the  earliest  names,  which  cUone  a/re  of  am/ 
vnij>ortance\  (p.  69.)  If  any  one,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Chapin, 
or  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  has  a  mind  to  erect  the  stnpendons 
scheme  of  Apostolical  Snccession  upon  one  of  these  lists  alone, 
as  upon  a  certain  and  solid  foundation,  he  may  easily  deceive 
persons  of  slender  information.  But  if  he  will  take  all  such 
lists,  and  examine  them  closely,  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  a 
chaos  of  contradictions  from  which,  if  he  really  desires  the 
light  of  truth,  he  will  be  glad  to  escape  into  the  clear  and  har- 
monious teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  said  that  Irenseus  lived  so  very  near  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Alas !  how  little 
must  those  who  can  boldly  advance  such  a  proposition  have 
studied  the  real  character  of  the  patristic  literature  or  the- 
ology !  Tertullian  and  Augustine  lived  much  nearer  to  the 
Apostles,  and  to  Irenseus,  than  did  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  and  yet 
they,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  look  upon  his  tradition  as  the 
true  one.  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  adopts  the  list  of  Irenseus ;  but 
then  he  does  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  own  words,  with  far 
less  confidence  (if  confidence  it  may  be  called)  than  do  the 
modem  asserters  of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  On  Ihe  con- 
trary, ^  When  Evs^i/us  gives  formal  catalogues  of  bishops  in 
succession,  from  the  Apostles'  times  till  his  own,  he  hvmsdf 
warns  us  agai7ist  layvng  too  much  stress  on  his  infomuUiony 
frankly  confessing,  "  that  he  was  obliged  to  rely  much  on  tra- 
ditiony  and  that  he  could  trace  no  footsteps  of  other  historians 
going  before  him  only  in  a  few  narratives."  This  confession 
of  £usebvus  I  shall  present  in  the  words  of  the  great  Milton : 
^^lihtsebiuSj  the  ancientest  writer  of  Church  history  extant, 
confesses  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  3d  book,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  tell  who  were  those  that  were  left  bishops  of 
the  Churches  by  the  AposHes,  more  than  what  a  m/in  might 
gather  from  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleSj  and  the  EpisUes  of  St. 
Pa/idy  in  which  number  he  reckons  Timothy  for  bishop  of 
Ephesus.  So  as  may  plainly  appear,  that  this  tradition  of 
bishoping  Timothy  over  Ephesus  was  but  taken  from  that 
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place  out  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  only  an  entreating  him  to 
tarry  at  Ephesue  to  do  something  left  him  in  charge.  !Now, 
if  EuaebmSj  a  famous  writer,  thought  it  so  difficult  to  tell  who 
were  appointed  bishops  by  the  Apostles,  much  more  may  we 
think  it  difficult  for  ZeontitiSj  an  obscure  bishop,  speaking 
beyond  his  diocese ;  and  certainly  much  more  hard  was  it  for 
either  of  them  to  determine  what  kind  of  bishops  these  were ; 
and  much  less  reason  have  we  to  stand,  by  their  definitive  sen- 
tence, seeing  they  have  been  so  rash  as  to  raise  up  such  lofty 
bishops  and  bishoprics  out  of  places  of  Scripture  merely  mis- 
understood. Thus,  while  we  leave  the  Bible  to  gad  after  these 
traditions  of  the  ancients,  we  hear  the  ancients  themselves  con- 
fessing that  what  knowledge  they  have  on  this  point  was  such 
as  they  gathered  from  the  Bible." '  ^ 

Now,  how  has  all  this  happened  ?  The  ancients  were  doubt-* 
f«l,  and  yet  the  moderns,  who  rely  on  their  authority,  are  cer- 
tain !  Bishop  Mcllvaine  is  confident  that  Irenseus  must  have 
known,  because  he  lived  so  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Bishop  Mcllvaine  lives  so  far  from  the 
time  of  Ireneaus,  and  knows  so  little  about  his  writings,  th^tt 
he  entirely  mistakes  his  meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
IrensBus  speaks  of  ^bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles,' 
Bishop.McIlvaine  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  means  bishops 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  that  ifl,  diocesan  bishops, 
whose  lofty  bishoprics  and  authority  extend  over  a  multitude 
b{ presiyters.  He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  when  an  ancient  writer  speaks  of  ships,  he  means  great 
steamships,  or  magnificent  men  of  war,  instead  of  small  vessels 
propelled  by  oars  or  sails.  For,  in  fact,  Irenseus  uses  the  terms 
bishops  and  presbyters  interchangeably,  as  denoting  one  and 
the  same  order  of  ministry.  Our  very  eloquent  Bishop  quotes 
only  one  or  two  passages  from  Irenssus,  and  then  laments  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  quote  more.  But  if  he  had  only  had 
time  to  quote  more,  this  might  have  entirely  spoiled  the  effect 
of  the  very  little  he  has  quoted.  As  that  ^  very  little '  now 
stands,  separated  from  all  else  in  the  writings  of  IrensBus,  it 
seems  to  teach  that  bishops,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 

1  Lettera  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  p.  129--80. 
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were  '  the  succeBSors  of  the  ApoBtles.'  Whereas,  if  we  quote 
a  little  more,  it  will  appear  that  he  speaks  of  bishops,  or  pres- 
hytersy  as  '  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.'  The  good  Father, 
indeed,  did  not  live  so  far  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  nor 
from  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  forget  entirely  the  New 
Testament  usage  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters.  Let  us  look,  then,  into  the  writings  of  Irenseus  for 
ourselves,  and  see  if  Bishop  Mcllvaine  has  not  most  egre- 
giously  misunderstood  him. 

From  his  Book  Against  Heresies  (lib.  iii,  cap.  3),  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  quotes  the  following  words :  '  The  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion is  in  every  church.  We  can  enumerate  those  who  were  con- 
stituted bishops  by  the  Apostles  in  the  Church,  and  their  suc- 
cessors even  to  us,  who  taught  no  such  thing.  By  showing  the 
tradition  and  declared  faith  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient 
Church  of  Rome,  which  she  received  from  the  Apostles,  and 
which  is  come  to  us  through  the  succession  of  the  bishops,  we 
confound  all  who  conclude  otherwise  than  they  ought.'  Or, 
he  quotes  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  passage.  But 
.  IrensBus,  the  good  Father,  lived  too  near  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  too  near  to  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,  to  mean 
anything  by  this  passage  more  than  '  the  succession  of  presby- 
ters,^ Hence,  if  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter  of  his 
Booh  Against  Heresies,  we  shall  find  these  words :  ^  When 
we  challenge  them  (the  heretics)  to  that  Apostolical  tradition 
which  is  preserved  in  the  churches  through  the  succession  of 
the  presbyters,  they  oppose  the  tradition,  pretending  that  they 
are  wiser,  not  only  than  the  presbyters,  but  also  than  the 
Apostles.' 

The  twelve  bishops  of  Rome,  who  appear  in  the  list  of 
Irensaus,  and  to  whom  High  Church  Episcopalians  so  confi- 
dently point  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  are  as  follows :  '  Linus, 
Anacletus,  Clemens,  Evaristus,  Alexander,  Sixtus,  Telesphorus, 
Hugynus,  Pius,  Anicetus,  Soter,  and  Eleutherius.'  Yet,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Victor,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  calls  these  very 
hiAio^,  presbyters,  '  Thoae  presbyters,^  says  he,  ^  before  Soter, 
who  governed  the  church  which  thou,  Victor,  now  govemest,  I 
mean  Anicetus,  Pius,  HugyntM,  Telesphorus,  and  Svoetus,  did 
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not  observe  it  (the  day  insieted  on  by  Victor  for  keeping  £a8ter)j 
and  those  presbyters  who  preceded  you^  though  they  did  not 
observe  it  themselves,  yet  sent  the  Encharist  to  those  of  other 
churches  who  did  observe  it  And  when  Polycarp,  in  the  days 
of  Anicei/us^  came  to  Kome,  he  did  mnch  to  persuade  Anicei/us 
to  observe  it,  as  he  {Anice^us)  declared  that  the  custom  of 
ike  presiyterSj  who  were  his  predecessors,  should  be  retained.' 
Now,  here,  in  this  passage,  no  less  than  five  of  the  twelve 
bishops  of  Eome,  and  ^successors  of  the  Apostles,'  are  expressly 
called  presbyters,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Again,  in  his  EpisUe  to  Florvnus,  Irensdus  says;  ^This 
doctrine,  to  speak  cautiously  and  gently,  is  not  sound.  This 
doctrine  disagreeth  with  the  Church,  and  bringeth  such  as  listen 
to  it  into  extreme  impiety.'  Then,  having  mentioned  Poly- 
carp,  the  martyr  and  bishop  of  Smyrna,  he  proceeds :  '  I  am 
able  to  testify  before  God,  that  if  that  holy  and  apostolical 
presbyter  had  heard  any  such  thing,  he  would  at  once  have 
exclaimed,  as  his  manner  was,  '^  Good  God  !  into  what  times 
hast  thou  reserved  me  1 " ' 

In  these  passages,  and  in  others  which  might  be  quoted, 
Irensdus  not  only  applies  the  names  bishop  and  presbyter  to 
the  same  persons,  but  he  expressly  declares  that  presbyters 
received  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate,  and  were,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  both  bishops  and  presbyters.  What  language 
could  possibly  be  more  perfectly  conclusive  t  What  language 
could  more  clearly  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  good 
Father,  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  in  office,  and  dif« 
ferent  only  in  name. 

After  giving  the  above  extract  from  Irenseus  (lib.  iii,  cap.  2), 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Irenicwm,  adds :  ^  Here  he  attributes  the 
keeping  of  the  tradition  of  the  apostolical  doctrine  to  the  sv4y 
cession  of  presbyters,  which  before  he  had  done  to  bishops. 
And  more  fully  afterward :  ^^  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  are  in  the  Ohurch  to  obey  the  presbyters,  who  ha/oe 
their  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have  shown,  who,  to- 
geiher  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopcuyy,  have  received 
the  unerring  gift  of  truth,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father." 
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In  this  place  he  not  only  asaerts  the  stuseession  of  presbyters 
to  the  ApoetleSj  but  likewise  attributes  the  euocesio  episcopa- 
tus  to  these  very  presbyters.  What  strange  confusion  must 
this  raise  in  any  one's  mind  that  seeks  for  succession  of  epis- 
copal power  above  presbyters  from  the  Auostles,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenams^  when  he  so  plainly  attributes  th^  sttccession 
to  presbyters,  and  the  episcopaie,  too,  which  he  speaks  of?  And 
in  the  next  chapter  adds :  "  Such  presbyters  tlie  Church  main- 
tains, concerning  whom  even  the  the  prophet  says,  I  will  both 
give  thy  princes  to  bo  in  peace,  and  thy  bishops  in  righteous- 
ness ; "  (thus,  in  the  same  sentence,  calling  the  same  persons 
both  presbyters  and  bishops.)  Did  IrencBus  think  that  bishops 
in  a  superior  order  to  presbyters  were  derived  by  immediate 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  yet  call  ths presbyters  by  the 
name  of  bishops?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  Apostles' 
times  the  names  bishop  and  presbyter  were  common,  although 
the  office  was  distinct;  but  that  was  only  during  the  Apostles' 
life,  say  some,  when  after  the  name  bishop  was  appropriated  to 
that  order  that  was  in  the  Apostles  (so  called  before);  but,  say 
others,  it  was  only  till  subject  presbyters  were  constituted,  and 
then  grew  the  difference  between  the  names.  But  neither  of 
these  aoipa  ipapfxfixa,  "  shrewd  artifices,"  can  draw  forth  the 
difficulty  in  these  places  o(  Irenasus  ;  for  now  both  the  Apos- 
tles were  dead,  and  svbject  presbyters  certainly  in  some  of  these 
apostolical  churches  were  then  constituted ;  whence  comes  the 
comm^unity  of  names  still,  that  tlwse  who  are  said  to  succeed 
the  Apostles  are  called  bishops  in  one  place,  but  presbyters  in 
another,  and  the  very  succession  of  episcopacy  attribtited  to 
presbyters  f^  *  Thus  is  the  *  shrewd  artifice '  of  Chapin,  Kip, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  High  Church  Episcopalians,  blown  to 
atoms  by  the  unquestionable  facts  of  history.  Thus  is  the 
notion,  that  after  the  Apostles  died  their  successors  in  office 
were  called  bishops,  while  the  name  of  presbyters  was  confined 
to  an  inferior  order  of  ministry,  shown  to  be  utterly  false. 
The  truth  is,  that  even  after  the  year  180,  their  own  chosen 
witness,  IrencBus,  uses  these  two  names  interchangeably,  just 
as  they  were  used  by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

1  Irenicum.    Part  II,  Chap,  vi, }  17. 
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'  Can  we  possibly  conceive,'  continues  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
'  that  these  testimonies  of  IrencBua  can  determine  the  point  of 
succession,  so  as  to  make  dear  to  ua  what  that  power  was  which 
those  enjoyed  whom  he  sometimes  caUs  bishops^  and  som^tim^s 
presbyters.  But  it  is  not  Irenseus  alone  who  tells  us  that  pres- 
byters succeed  the  Apostles ;  even  Cyprian  (himself  a  bishop), 
who  pleads  so  much  for  obedience  to  the  bishops  as  they  were 
then  constituted  in  the  Church,  yet  speaks  often  of  his  com- 
presbyters,  "  fellow-presbyters." '  ^  Now,  when,  we  ask,  will 
we  ever  catch  any  modem  High  Church  bishop  calling  him- 
self a  '  presbyter,'  or  his  brother  bishops '  oorpresby ters  •  ?  Will 
it  be,  think  you,  before  the  heavens  fall,  and  we  shall '  catch 
larks '  ? 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  expresses  the  belief,  that  'upon  the 
strictest  inquiry  Medina's  judgment  will  prove  true,  that 
Mieromj  Austin,  Ambrose,  Seddiics,  Primarivs,  Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  Theaphylant,  were  all  of  -^rius'  judgment,  as  to 
the  identity  of  both  name  and  order  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  the  primitive  Church."  Now,  in  this  list  we  have  the 
names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Fathers.  Did  they, 
then,  testify  to  the  equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
primitive  Church  ?  We  cannot,  of  course,  answer  this  ques- 
tion, in  the  present  paper,  in  regard  to  all  of  the  above  named 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  But,  in  regard  to  the  greatest  of 
.them  —  Hierom  and  Austin,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called, 
Jerome  and  Augicstine  —  it  is  easy  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  above  opinion  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  testimony  of  Jerome  is  clear,  explicit,  and  unequivocal. 
This  distinguished  Fathei;^  who  flourished  about  the  year  380, 
was  acknowledged,  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pious  and  learned  men  of  his  day.  The  celebrated 
JErasmus,  too,  declared  concerning  him,  that  '  he  was,  with- 
out controversy,  the  most  learnod  of  all  ChristianB,  and  that 
for  eloquence  he  excelled  Cicero.'  In  his  Commentary  an 
l^Uus  he  uses  precisely  those  arguments  from  Scripture  which 
we  have  already  adduced  in  this  article  to  prove  that,  origin- 
ally, bishops  Bud  presbyters  constituted  one  and  the  same  order 

1  Ep.  69,  ed.  Farncl,  0.  4.  3  Ibid.,  {  13. 
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of  ministry,  and  differed  only  in  name.  In  bis  EpisUe  to  Evor 
grius  he  repeats  the  same  unanswerable  arguments.  Hence 
we  shall  not  repeat  them  here,  especially  as  they  are  now 
universally  conceded  to  be  conclusive.  How,  then,  did  the 
bishops  acquire  the  ascendancy  over  their  *  co-presbyters,'  so 
as  to  constitute  a  distinct  and  higher  order  of  ministry  .in  the 
Church  ?  Did  the  Apostles,  by  casting  their  mantles  on  them, 
or  by  one  syllable  of  express  direction,  create  this  difference 
between  bishops  and  presbyters  ?  No.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  even  pretended.  Did  some  presbyters,  then,  step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  Apostles,  or  claim  by  divine  right  to  fill  their 
places  above  their  co-presbyters  ?  No.  This  arrogant  claim 
was  reserved  for  a  darker  and  more  superstitious  age,  when 
men  looked  to  their  own  glory  more  than  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Whence,  then,  the  rise  of  bishops  in  the  Church  as  a  supreme 
order  of  ministry  ? 

Jerome  expressly  asserts,  after  having  proved  the  assertion, 
that  ^  A  preshytevj  therefore,  is  the  same  as  a  hishop;  and  be- 
fore there  were,  by  the  devil's  instinct,  parties  in  religion,  and 
it  was  said  among  the  people,  /  cmi  of  Pavl^  I  of  ApoUos^  amd 
I  of  Cephas^  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  presbyters.  But  afterward^  when  every  one  thought 
that  those  whom  he  baptized  were  rather  his  than  (Prist's,  it 
was  determined,  through  the  whole  world,  that  one  of  the 
presbyters  should  be  set  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  care  of 
the  Church  should  belong,  that  the  seeds  of  schism  might  be 
taken  away.'  ^  ....  *  These  things  I  have  written  to  show,' 
he  adds, '  that  among  the  ancients  jTr^Jy^*  and  hishops  were 
the  same.  But,  hy  little  amd  little^  that  all  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  care  was  devolved  on 
one.  As,  therefore,  the  presbyters  know,  that  Try  ike  custom 
of  the  Church  they  are  subject  to  him  who  is  their  president^ 
BO  let  hishops  know  that  they  are  above  presbyters  more  by 
the  custom  of  the  Church  than  by  the  t/rue  dispensation  of 
Christ:^ 

The  same  view  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy  was  also  enter- 
tained by  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.     Hence,  in 

1  Commentarj  on  Titus.  2  Ibid. 
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writing  to  Jerome,  who  was  a  presbyter,  he  says :  *  I  entreat 
you  to  correct  me  faithfully  wlien  you  see  I  need  it ;  for 
although,  according  to  the  names  of  honor  which  the  custom 
of  the  Church  has  now  brought  into  v^e^  the  ofBce  of  bishop  is 
greater  than  that  of  presbyter,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects, 
Augustine  is  inferior  to  Jerome.'  Bishop  Jewell,  in  the  De- 
fence/or his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  JEnglandy  quotes  this 
passage  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  and  translates  it  as  follows :  ^  The 
office  of  bishop  is  above  the  office  of  priest,  not  hy  authority  of 
the  Scriptures^  but  after  the  names  of  honor  which  the  custom 
of  the  Church  hath  now  obtained.'    (pp.  122,  123.) 

Thus  Augustine,  as  well  as  Jerome,  represents  the  superi- 
ority of  bishops  to  presbyters  as  resulting,  not  from  divine 
appointment,  but  from  the  custom  of  the  Church.  This,  as 
every  student  of  history  knows,  was  also  the  doctrine  of  all 
the  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  her  great 
divines,  until  the  year  1588,  when  Richard  Bancroft,  afterward 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  claimed  a  Scriptural  origin  for  the 
supremacy  of  bishops,  and  taught  tyrants  to  wield  the  divine 
right  of  Episcopacy  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  backs  of  dissenters. 
Thus,  through  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  man,  the  remedy 
for  dissentions,  which  *  the  custom  of  the  Church '  had  wisely 
introduced,  became  worse  than  the  disease,  and  created  more 
schisms  than  it  cured.  As  Moshcim  truly  declares,  ^The 
weight  of  this  controversy  was  not  great  so  long  as  the  English 
prelates  founded  their  rank  and  authority  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  human  constitution ;  but  it  became  of  vast  moment 
from  the  year  1588,  when  Richard  Bancroft  first  ventured 
publicly  to  affirm  that  bishops  are  an  order  superior  to  that 
of  presbyters,  not  by  human  appointment,  but  by  the  will  of 
God.'  ^  It  became,  indeed,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Laud,  of  a 
weight  so  great,  and  of  a  moment  so  vast,  that  it  sank  the 
Church  of  England  beneath  the  angry  and  devouring  waves 
of  dissent. 

There  is  a  natural  propensity  in  every  people,  to  attribute 
to  its  great  men  and  heroes  whatever  it  approves  and  admires 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  lY ,  Cent.  XYI,  Sec.  Ill,  Part  H,  Cliap.  IL 
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in  the  caBtomB  and  institutionB  of  itB  own  time.  TfanB,  as  we 
learn  from  WachBmuth,*  and  Herman,'  the  name  of  Solon 
represented  the  legislation  of  ^  a  thousand  years.'  The  same 
thing  happened  to  Ljcurgus,  although,  for  all  we  know,  he 
was  not  even  a  historical  personage.  All  those  accumulated 
traditions,  confirmed  and  supported,  as  they  were,  by  the  ora- 
tors, the  philosophers,  and  the  poets  of  Greece,  were  accredited 
by  the  learned  world  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  Greece  was  taken  in 
hand  by  tlie  great  scholars  of  Germany,  and  stripped  of  its 
manifold  accretions  of  credulity.  The  same  thiug  has  hap- 
pened in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  past  ages.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  for  instance,  attributed  to  the  supreme  objects 
of  their  veneration  —  Christ  and  his  Apostles — a  thousand 
customs  and  institutions  which  formed  no  part  of  their  legisla- 
tion or  instructions.  To  select  only  one  instance  out  of  a 
great  multitude,  after  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
to  infants  became  the  practice  of  the  Church,  St  Augustine 
himself,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Fathers,  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it.  ^  an  apostolical  institution,'  and  to  ground  the 
custom  on  the  words  of  John  vi.  53.  This  general  custom, 
this  tradition,  this  manifold  corruption,  certainly  existed  in  the 
second  century,  and,  in  the  third,  Cyprian  speaks  of  it,  not  as 
a  new,  but  as  an  ordinary  practice.  Indeed,  according  to  that 
common  rule  of  Augustine:  ^Things  that  were  generally  in 
use,  and  no  certain  author  assigned  of  them,  were  attributed 
to  the  Apostles.'  Now,  why  was  this  '  common  rule'  violated 
in  the  case  of  Episcopacy  ?  Why  was  not  this  institution, 
like  all  other  things,  '  in  general  use,'  without  any  certain 
author  assigned  to  them,  ^  attributed  to  the  Apostles '  t  Why, 
on  the  contrary,  was  it  attributed  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  to  a  human  origin,  and  not  to  divine 
appointment  ?  Just  because,  as  we  believe,  the  strong  ten- 
dency to  attribute  Episcopacy  to  the  Apostles  was  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence, 

1  Historical  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks.    Oxford,  1837. 

9  Manual  of  the  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece.    Oxford,  1836. 
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which  showed  that  it  had  gradually  grown  up  in  the  Chnrch 
as  a  human  custom. 

The  history  of  Greece  was  in  its  infancy  in  1817,  when  the 
great  German  scholars  appeared  to  sifb  the  chaff  of  tradition 
from  the  golden  grains  of  truth.  In  like  manner,  the  history 
of  the  patristic  literature  and  theology  was  in  its  infancy,  when, 
in  1832,  the  great  outburst  of  the  Oxford  movement  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  strange  traditions  and  super- 
stitious dreams  of  its  childhood,  as  exhibited  ^  in  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries.'  Since  then  the  Fathers,  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  severely  sifted  and  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary.  Dr.  Jacob  has,  in  the  work  before 
us,  made  good  use  of  these  labdrs,  of  these  siftings  and  weigh- 
ings, of  the  last  forty  years.  A  new  era  has  dawned  on  the 
Church.  A  flood  of  new  light  now  streams  on  the  great  truth, 
that  ^  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.' A  thousand  immortal  workers  ane  now  helping  for- 
ward the  progress  of  revealed  truth.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  onward  movement,  and  these  mighty  evolutions  of  the 
Christian  world,  there  are  those  who,  falling  back  on  the  dead 
bones  of  TertuUian,  exclaim:  *  Whatever  is  first,  is  true; 
whatever  is  more  recent,  is  spurious.'  But  the  dry  bones  of 
the  Fathers  cannot  stop  the  wheels  of  God's  living  Word.  We 
say,  too,  in  our  own  sense,  ^  that  which  was  first,  is  true.'  But, 
then,  were  not  Christ  and  his  Apostles  before  the  Fathers? 
Was  not  truth  before  tradition  —  the  truth  of  God  before  the 
traditions  of  men  f 

Hence,  leaving  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  behind  us,  we 
shall,  in  our  next  paper  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  exam- 
ine, in  detail  and  m  extenso^  the  arguments  of  its  advocates 
drawn  from  Scripture.  These  arguments,  iF  we  are  not  greatly 
deceived,  are  like  the  dogma  they  are  adduced  to  bolster  up 
and  support — the  empty  phantoms  of  a  duped  imagination. 
But  let  the  reader  wait,  and  see,  and  decide  for  himself. 
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Art.  it. — Southern  Voices :  Poems  by  William  H.  Holcombe, 
M.  D.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1872. 

We  hail  this  volume  as  a  beautiful  presage  of  the  future  of 
the  South  in  the  department  of  poetry  In  saying  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  author,  who,  for  several  years  past,  h&s  been  a 
brilliant  star  in  the  literary  firmament  of  the  South,  we  give 
it  the  highest  praise.  Dr.  Holcombe,  in  a  succession  of  psycho- 
logical works,  connecting  in  golden  links  the  noblest  and  most 
attractive  features  of  two  worlds,  has  carried  English  prose 
style  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

His  jnind  is  at  once  logical  and  creative ;  but,  like  all  fine 
writers  who  have  preceded  him,  he  has  evidently  conned 
models  upon  models,  and  passed  through  stages  of  laborious 
training.  All  well-balanced  minds  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  attainments  of  the  past  before  they  strike  out  new  paths 
for  themselves.  In  pursuing  this  course.  Dr.  Holcombe  has 
only  accommodated  himself  to  those  inevitable  laws  of  mental 
and  moral  progress,  the  observance  of  which  is  sure  to  secure 
for  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the  poet,  the  highest  prac- 
ticable triumphs. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Englishman,  with  a  curl  of  contempt 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  shred  of  a  laurel  on  his  brow,  asked, 
with  an  air  of  triumph  that  brooked  no  response,  ^  Who  reads 
an  American  book  ? '  A  reply,  however,  was  ready  for  him 
from  the  pen  of  the  laborious  and  erudite  Robert  Walsh,  who 
declared  that  America  was  a  nation  of  thinkers,  if  not  of  wri- 
ters, and  that  the  day  of  her  literary  renown  hastened  on 
apace.  He  instanced  Washington  Irving,  whose  star  of  golden 
light  had  just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  which,  when 
it  reached  the  zenith,  shone  with  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  Ad- 
dison's. The  intellect  of  the  American  people  was,  at  that 
time,  chiefiy  represented  by  members  of  Congress,  who,  so 
long  as  the  government  was  constitutionally  administered, 
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performed  dramas  of  the  deepest  interest  on  the  theatre  of 
public  affairs,  and  became  themselves  the  heroes  of  epics  that 
have  never  yet  been  reduced  to  verse  or  rhyme.  The  Revolu- 
tion itself  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  epics  known  to  his- 
tory. The  judicial  mind  of  Marshall  and  the  critical  grasp  of 
Sparks  were  directed  to  this  subject,  to  which  they  have  done 
full  justice.  Their  works,  as  well  as  the  splendid  histories  of 
Ticknor  and  Prcscott,  have  been  read  in  England,  and  are 
not  surpassed  by  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  or 
Robertson. 

It  is  certain  that  Northern  scholars  appeared  first  in  the 
field  and  reaped  the  earliest  laurels,  and  the  Southern  States 
of  the  United  States  were  regarded  as  unproductive  of  men  of 
genius.  The  most  ridiculous  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  imagined  inferiority,  and,  among  others,  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  the  influence  of  climate.  The  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  evinced  the  utter  fallacy  of  these  charges.  .  No 
historian,  in  splendor  of  description,  and  the  artistic  grouping 
of  incidents,  has  surpassed  the  history  of  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
by  Hon.  Charles  Guyarr6,  of  New  Orleans;  no  critic  has 
equalled,  in  erudition  and  classical  learning,  the  lamented 
Hugh  L.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina;  and  no  poet  of  the  North 
has  appeared  upon  the  scene^who  has  displayed  the  origin- 
ality of  Edgar  A.  Pue,  of  Virginia;  while,  in  statesmanship 
and  eloquence,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  South 
are  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  taken  the  precedence,  from 
the  very  origin  of  the  government,  over  those  from  the  colder 
regions  of  the  country.  If  the  scholars  and  writers  of  all 
classes  of  the  South  have  been  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  North,  it  is  because  the  South  has  had  fewer  universities, 
fewer  and  smaller  cities,  and  a  sparser  population  than  the 
North,  and,  literally,  no  publishing  houses,  which  are  always 
apt  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  a  literature  where  they 
exist. 

A  temperate  climate,  like  that  of  the  South,  is  favorable  to 
the  production  of  artists  and  poets.  Witness  the  cJtef-dCmuvres 
of  the  geniuses  of  Southern  Europe  —  Dant^,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Alfieri,  Calderon,  Lopez  de  Vegas,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
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Titian,  Paul  YeroneBe,  the  Carraccis,  and  Canova.  Why,  in  a 
similar  latitude,  should  not  genius  be  equally  creative  and 
triumphant  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  where, 
under  the  genial  rays  of  Apollo,  Diana  sounds  the  tocsin  to  the 
chase,  where  the  scenery  of  hill,  dale,  river,  and  forest,  with 
rich  and  lustrous  foliage,  charms  the  eye  and  imagination  of 
poet  and  painter ;  and  sunsets,  glowing  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  kindle  rapture  in  the  breast  of  the  beholder 
equally  with  those  of  Italy  t 

Great  intellectual  results  spring  out  of  popular  convulsions. 
When  society  is  agitated  td  its  centre,  a  quickening  impulse 
is  imparted  to  the  faculties,  of  which  the  results  are  seen  in 
the  new  tone  given  to  literature.  The  effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  William  of  Normandy  were  felt  for  centuries  in  the  radical 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  English  language.  The  feudal 
system  gave  birth  to  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  medisBval  ages, 
and  the  wars  in  Palestine,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
to  1%6  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  and  gradually  prepared 
the  way  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  revival  in  Europe  that 
succeeded. 

We  have  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  the  terrible  shock 
of  the  political  and  military  struggle  through  which  we  have 
recently  passed  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful,  as  yet,  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  save  our  government  and  our  free  institu- 
tions. God  only  knows  the  future,  and,  from  present  appear- 
ances, we  should  tremble  to  lift  the  veil.  Of  the  past  and  its 
memories,  of  the  skill  of  our  generals  and  the  gallantry  of  our 
soldiers,  displayed  on  many  a  battle-field,  nothing  can  deprive 
us.  The  history  of  our  old  homesteads,  of  the  patriarchal 
relations  that  once  subsisted  between  the  master  and  his 
dependants,  of  the  hospitality  that  characterized  the  Southern 
planter  all  the  year  round,  of  the  sports  of  the  chase,  and  the 
merriment  of  the  Christmas  holidays — this  history  still  re- 
mains to  us.  The  South  is  covered  all  over  with  vestiges  of 
romance,  which  even  the  tread  of  the  warrior,  with  garments 
dyed  in  blood,  cannot  obliterate.  While  the  storm-cloud 
darkens  the  political  heavens,  we  may  turn  to  the  past  for 
consolation,  for  agreeable  and  heroic  reminiscences.    If  we 
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are  mortified  with  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  face 
of  American  society ;  if  we  despair  of  reform,  when  the  fiood- 
tide  of  corruption  is  sweeping  over  th^  land  with  a  continually 
accumulating  force  ;  if  the  present  terrifies  and  alarms  us  with 
its  prognostications  and  omens  of  worse  times  to  come,  we  may 
still  turn  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  past.  People  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  deeply  wronged  never  remain  stationary. 
They  gather  strength  from  their  very  afflictions.  Their  intel- 
lectual power  is  quickened  by  the  passions  that  agitate  and  the 
griefs  that  assail  them,  and  the  mind,  in  its  effort  to  extricate 
itself  from  impending  difficulties,  strains  every  nerve,  and 
strikes  out  new  paths  to  distinction.  So  the  deepest  dark- 
ness precedes  the  dawn,  and  the  blackest  cloud  covers  the  sun 
that  shines  behind  it.  The  simile  is  an  old  one,  but  it  incul- 
cates a  great  lesson.  Genius  never  sleeps  when  it  sheds  tears, 
but  plumes  itself  for  some  lofty  flight. 

Voices  of  the  South  is  the  offspring  of  the  late  war.  Had 
our  poets  been  silent  on  the  occasion,  the  very  stones  would 
have  cried  out  against  them.  The  full  soul  is  always  eloquent. 
The  voice  pours  itself  forth  in  song  when  the  heart  remembers. 
The  hand  seizes  hold  of  the  harp  to  quiet  the  agitations  of  the 
spirit.  A  down-trodden  people  sometimes  rises  higher  for  its 
fall,  and  expresses  itself  in  numbers.  What  though  the  verses 
of  Dr.  Holcombe,  here  and  there,  exhibit  evidences  of  haste  in 
composition  ?  The  man  of  impulse  does  not  always  measure 
his  words  with  nice  exactness.  He  does  not  write  so  much  for 
the  gratification  of  the  mere  critic  as  for  the  man  of  deep  feel- 
ing, who  ardently  loves  his  country  and  sympathizes  with  her 
misfortunes.  In  the  main,  the  poetry  of  our  author  bears  evi- 
dence of  artistic  skill,  and  will  pass  successfully  through  the 
ordeal  to  which  the  most  cynical  reviewer  may  subject  it.  It 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  South,  in 
truthful  tones  that  linger  pleasingly  on  the  ear.  We  could  wish, 
indeed,  that  some  of  his  lines,  and  some  of  his  stanzas,  had  been 
more  elaborately  wrought,  but  time  waits  for  no  man,  least  of 
all  for  the  fastidious  critic ;  and  we  may  well  pardon  the  venial 
errors  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  real  poet  and  a  busy  physician. 
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whose  time  does  not  belong  to  himself  but  to  an  exacting 
public,  and  who  has  no  leisure  to  reexamine  his  own  writings 
and  adapt  them  to  the  varjiug  caprices  of  judges,  especially 
of  those  who  never  felt  a  single  impulse  of  poetic  inspiration, 
nor  penned  a  single  line  of  poetry.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  gifted  minds  are  allowed  a  certain  license,  and 
that  the  Muses  themselves  do  not  submit  to  arbitrary  rules  in 
all  their  eccentric  flights.  Even  Byron  and  Scott,  those  un- 
doubted sons  of  song,  did  not  always  do  it.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, leave  the  spots  on  the  sun  of  our  rising  poet  unnoticed, 
leaving  it  to  the  carping  critic  to  snarl  over  a  halting  foot  in 
the  rapid  march  of  his  muse,  if  he  chance  to  find  one.  When 
the  soul  of  the  poet  breathes  through  every  line,  we  adopt  the 
motto,  de  minimis  non  est  dispuiandum,.  None  can  deny  that 
Saufftem  Voices  are  thoroughly  Southern  in  feeling,  while  they 
are  sufficiently  natural  and  cosmopolitan.  They  are  songs  of 
brotherhood  and  peace,  well  adapted  to  soften  the  acerbities 
of  a  recently  distracted  country.  The  lyrics  are  connected  by 
subtle  threads  of  thought,  representing  almost  every  phase  of 
Southern  sentiment.  Listen  to  the  description  of  the  South 
after  the  war : 

*  PHANTASMAGORU. 

'  In  a  strange  country  has  my  spirit  been, 
Through  day-dreams  and  the  watches  of  the  night ; 
Hither  and  thither,  like  a  wandering  storm ; 
Hither  and  thither,  like  the  moaning  sea, 
That  ever  casteth  up  her  pleading  hands; 
Through  a  strange  country,  dim  and  desolate, 
Lurid  with  Ught  of  sunsets  dipped  in  blood. 
And  full  of  shadowy  mountains  gray  with  mist. 
And  sheeted  cataracts,  and  wailing  woods. 
And  valleys  dusky  with  the  smoke  of  war; 
Down-toppled  cities,  tracts  of  smouldering  Are, 
And  golden  palaces  half  simk  in  sand ; 
AU  blown  across  by  many  howling  winds. 
And  wildly  kissed  by  ever-troubled  seas, 
And  haunted  by  fierce  whispers,  and  the  sound 
Of  ghostly  banners  in  the  air,  and  tread 
Of  feet  that  were  invisible,  and  the  roll 
Of  muffled  cannon  echoing  round  the  world. 
And  all  the  gunners  dead  beneath  the  wheels.' 
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What  Sonthemer  does  not  feel  the  old  love  aud  the  old 
despair  when  listening  to  the  following  lines: 

*  TRAMPLED  TO  DEATH. 

r 

•  A  foir  young  body  trampled  to  death  — 
This  beautiful,  glorious  Lady  of  ours  I 
Bring  spices  and  wine  and  all  the  springes  breath, 
And  bathe  her  with  Icisses  and  shruud  her  with  flowers. 

'O  breasts,  whose  twin  lilies  are  purpled  with  blood! 

O  face,  whose  twin  roses  with  ashes  are  white  I 
O  dead  golden  hair,  at  whose  far  splendor  stood 
Millions  of  time  souls  entranced  with  delight  I 

•Wailing  in  silence,  as  brave  men  wail. 

An  army  of  lovers  around  her  stands, 
With  fierce  bitten  lips  and  brows  all  pale. 
With  broken  swords  and  with  manacled  hands ! ' 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  7tb 
verses  from  the  requiem  on  General  Lee : 

*  The  chieftains  bewail  their  Chief, 

Ttic  wisest  and  best  of  them  all ; 
And  his  old  brigades  are  pale  with  grief, 
While  a  nation  weeps  at  the  pall. 

*  The  sword  has  dropped  from  his  hand ; 

The  prayer  lifts  died  on  his  lips; 
A  splendor  has  passed  from  all  the  land, 
And  the  States  grow  dark  in  eclipse. 

*  He  needs  not  the  cannon^s  boom. 

Nor  the  drum,  nor  the  funeral  bell ; 
The  workVs  great  heart  is  the  heroes  tomb, 
And  Fame  is  the  sentinel ! 

*  He  lived  without  stain  or  fear, 

/  And  to  death  no  prey  is  given. 

The  sunset  at  which  we  are  weeping  here 
Is  a  sunrise — hailed  in  heaven  I ' 

We  qnote  the  following  stanzas  from  '  The  Future,'  a  song 
of  hope,  worthy  the  pen  of  Longfellow : 

*  All  evil  things  will  disappear. 
And  every  voice  that  echoes  here 
Be  sweet  as  children's  laughter; 
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For  Christ  shall  tread  all  curses  clown, 
And  bicss'd  Love  shall  take  the  crown, 
And  rule  the  world  thereafter. 

'  Then  faint  not,  pause  not,  aching  heart  I 
But  meekly,  bravely  do  thy  pai*t, 

To  speed  the  future  coming. 
Our  Christ-like  yearnings  are  the  powers 
Which  sow  the  land  with  living  flow  era, 

And  set  the  world  a  blooming. 

*  For  Spirit  is  the  final  cause — 
Our  spirits  modify  the  laws 

Whereby  the  earth  is  moving: 
The  tropic  storms  would  cease  to  beat, 
The  frozen  poles  would  melt  with  heat, 

If  all  men's  hearts  were  laving. 

*  Bright  flowers  will  spring  at  every  dooi*, 
When  sweet  affections  outward  pour 

To  cause  their  gentle  sprini^ing; 
When  we  become  as  angels  are. 
We  shall  comnmne  with  every  star, ' 

And  hear  the  angels  singing.* 

In  our  opinion,  Southern  Voices  proper,  notwithstanding  the 
high,  tender,  and  chivalrous  spirit  that  pervades  them,  are  not 
the  best  pieces  in  the  book  —  not  those  that  touch  the  nnirer- 
6al  heart  of  humanity.  Of  such  is  '  The  Bereaved,'  a  series  of 
lyrics  on  the  death  of  children,  a  concentrated  In  Mtmoriam. 
We  cite,  for  exanjple,  the  first  of  them : 

'  I  rose  from  the  troubled  dream  of  night 

To  read  at  the  morning  hours 
What  God  had  written  in  letters  of  light 
In  the  open  Book  of  Flowers ; 

*  But  out  of  my  soul,  alas  1  there  came 

A  mist  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
That  blurred  the  pages  of  golden  flame, 
And  I  pondered  the  lines  in  vain  I 

*  My  heart —  it  faUed  Uke  a  trembling  bird's, 

And  I  bitterly  wept  to  see 
That  God  had  either  withdrawn  his  wor  'a, 
Or  had  hidden  their  meaning  from  me.' 


\ 
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Again,  take  the  fourth  lyric.  How  many  skeptical,  dissatis- 
fied spirits,  all  the  world  over,  have  propounded,  unanswered, 
the  following  sad  and  perplexing  queries : 

• 

*  Oh  why  does  the  stmshioe  warm  the  earth, 

And  mock  the  green  with  a  golden  kiss  ? 
Why  comes  the  spring  with  her  childish  mirth, 
And  her  fragrance,  to  such  a  world  as  this  ? 

*  Where  love  is  the  prey  of  moth  and  rust, 

And  death- worms  feed  on  all  that  is  fair ; 
Where  the  sweet  face  falls  away  to  dust  — 
And  the  roseate  lips,  and  the  golden  hair; 

*  Where  the  soul  in  secret  sorrow  keeps 

Its  inner  world  to  the  world  unknown  — 
A  realm  of  shadows,  in  which  it  weeps. 
And  of  echoes,  echoing  moan  to  moan.' 

*  Afflictions  spring  not  from  the  dust.'  They  are  the  divine 
lot  of  humanity.  '  Man  is  made  to  mourn.'  The  poet  has 
solved  the  dark  and  knotty  problem.  Deeply  wounded,  and 
feeling  profoundly  himself,  he  grasps  the  hands  of  all  sympa- 
thizers, and,  leading  them  directly  up  to  the  portals  of  heaven, 
reveals  the  merciful  designs  of  the  great  Creator : 

•t 

*  God  schemes  to  lead  aright  — 

To  redeem,  reshape,  and  recall  — 

Unfelt,  perhaps,  when  helping  the  most, 

Unseen  when  nearest  of  all. 

'  Wc  may  ponder  and  ponder  in  yain, 

We  may  weep  till  our  eyes  grow  dim : 
Oh,  trust  that  Qod  is  Infinite  Love, 
And  leave  the  burden  to  Him ! ' 

*  The  Dead  Soul '  (what  a  word !  as  if  the  sonl  conld  ever 
die ! )  displays  all  our  poet's  power.  He  has  taken  a  dead 
soul  —  dead  to  all  the  great  aims  of  life ;  he  has  found  a  dead 
man  —  dead  to  all  the  nobler  impulses  of  humanity,  and,  with 
more  than  Promethean  skill,  breathes  the  spirit  of  immortal 
life  into  his  bosom.  No  I  not  hia  skill,  but  that  of  Him  who. 
converted  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast.  We  have 
not  space  —  we  wish  we  had  —  to  insert  the  whole  of  thia 
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grand  poem;  but  some  extracts  will  suffice  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  a  dead  soul  restored  to  life : 

'  0  a  painful  thing  it  is  to  see 

The  smallest  flower  drop  from  the  tree, 

And  think  it  never  more  shall  be  f 
The  saddest,  sweetest  watch  we  keep 

Is  o'er  a  babe  from  its  mother  riven. 

The  very  angels  who  took  it  to  heaven 
Must  return  to  its  cradle  and  weep. 
But  exceeding  all  human  grief 
Is  the  death  of  a  soul  that  has  died  of  sin  — 
Of  evil  and  wrong  and  unbelief — 

The  victim  of  passion  and  doubt, 

Perhaps  a  marble  of  splendor  without, 
And  a  reeking  chamel  within  — 
A  ^irit  bereft  of  heavenly  breath, 
A  world  in  chaos,  void  of  light. 

Something  which  angels  cannot  see 

From  the  lucid  depths  of  their  purity, 
But  shudder  as  they  strain  their  sight, 
8tart  back  and  call  it  nothing !  darkness !  Death. 

'Alas!  alas  I 
And  said  I  that  the  Soul  was  dead  f 
That  its  vital  spark  had  fled  ? 
That  it  could  not  live  again  ? 
Oh,  shallow,  false,  and  vain ! 
How  could  I  lose  the  spiritual  light 
That  floods  across  my  inner  sight  ? 
Life  is  eternal ; 
Love  is  supernal : 
Love  and  life  beat  in  the  heart  of  decay. 

Nothing  that  is  can  cease  to  be, 
But  change  as  it  may  from  day  to  day, 
It  ever  remains  by  God's  decree 
A  power,  a  form,  a  mystery. 
In  uttermost  bitter  there  is  sweet; 
In  coldest  crystals  there  is  heat ; 
In  ebon  blackness  there  is  light. 
And  a  day-germ  in  the  sunless  night. 
In  eveiythlng  we  feel  or  see. 
From  the  mountain's  crown  to  the  valley's  clod. 
From  man  to  beast. 
From  greatest  to  least. 
In  nerve  and  vessel  and  bone, 
In  water  and  iron  and  stone 
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There  lorks  some  trace  of  elemental  fire, 
Which  will  not  let  it  quite  expire, 
But  gives  it  being  and  draws  it  higher,  n 

And  binds  it  to  the  the  Liying  God.' 

The  poet  proceeds  to  give  the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 

how  light  may  be  eliminated  from  darkness  —  life  from  death. 

Ko  human  power  is  adequate  to  the  performance  of  such  a 

miracle : 

*  Who,  then,  can  save  I 

Our  souis  from  the  grave  ? 
He  —  none  but  He  —  who  created  and  gave  1 
For  this,  in  the  shadowy  ages  gone. 

The  Gk)d-Man  clove  the  trembling  spheres, 
Planted  His  awful  brow  with  thorn. 
And  watered  his  steps  with  tears ; 
For  this  he  prayed  on  the  mountain  height, 
And  blazoned  the  temple  with  words  of  light; 
For  this  He  strove,  'mid  the  desert's  glooms, 

Till  the  powers  of  darkness  fell ; 
And  He  raised  the  dead  men  out  of  their  tombs. 
And  the  lost  ones  out  of  their  hell.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  last  stanza  of  *  The  Dead 
Soul/  by  our  eloquent  poet-preacher,  which,  in  the  music  of 
its  rhythm,  and  its  eiquisite  but  bold  touches,  reminds  us  of 
the  finest  creations  of  Shelley : 

*  Whatever  may  be  in  the  land  or  the  sea, 

Or  the  blue  dome  brooding  above, 
What  Nature  reveals  in  her  opening  seals. 

Of  beauty  or  glory  or  love ; 
What  Art  unrolls  on  her  flaming  scrolls, 

Or  bards  in  music  rehearse — 
Are  the  shadows  falling  from  our  souls, 

On  the  floors  of  the  universe.' 

This  is  poetrv  —  such  as  the  morning  stars  chanted  at  the 
•dawn  of  creation.  We  need  not  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
South,  gloomy  as  they  are  at  present,  when  a  poet  is  found  in 
her  midst  who  can  tune  his  lyre  to  such  strains  as  these !  If 
€he  has  not  political  freedom  and  civil  rights,  she  still  has 
Christianity,  and  the  strong  faith  and  lofty  expectations  and 
«ublime  poetry  it  awakens. 
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^  Marie '  is  a  poem  of  a  diflferent  character.  All  the  ele- 
mentB  bleoded  in  it  are  of  the  human  type.  It  is  a  story  not 
of  man,  bnt  of  woman,  rare  in  loveliness  and  beauty,  fallen, 
throngh  the  wicked  arts  of  man,  the  tempter  —  man  the 
demon : 

*  Love,  sorrow,  and  death  I  the  old,  sad  story  I  — 
Old  as  the  tides,  old  as  the  march  of  the  snn, 
Old  as  our  life,  whose  woes  begun 
Soon  as  the  Maker's  work  was  done 
"With  its  infinite  beauty  and  glory.' 

The  poet  proceeds  to  tell  the  tale,  with  a  knowledge  of  frail, 
erring  hnman  nature,  gathered  not  more  from  the  bards  of  old 
than  from  the  melancholy  proofs  furnished  by  every  day  ob- 
servation in  the  nineteenth  century : 

*  The  tale  of  love  so  warmly  plighted, 
»     Of  love  and  truth  so  fast  united, 

So  dream-enraptured,  heaven-befriended, 
Flush  with  joys  and  visions  splendid; 
Then  of  love  betrayed  and  blighted, 
Truth  perverted,  slain  and  lost. 
Souls  adrift  and  passion-tossed, 
And  the  fall  from  bliss  supernal, 
Down  through  deepening  glooms  to  shame  and  death  eternal. 

*  Therefore  stood  Marie  on  the  bridge. 

In  the  cold,  dark  night, 

Clad  all  in  white— 
Standing  on  the  topmost  ridge. 
That  hides  the  future  from  the  past, 
Casting  a  look,  forlorn,  aghast, 

On  the  town  with  its  glimmering  ]ight ; 
Therefore  she  saw  in  the  waves  below. 

In  the  cold,  dark,  dash  of  their  wintry  roll, 
Some  sweet,  sweet  solace  for  human  woe. 

Some  sweet,  sweet  balm  for  a  wounded  souL 
Something  sweeter  than  life  or  love, 

That  drew  her  down  against  her  will  I 
And  there  passed  a  gleam  in  the  air  above, 

And  a  plash  beneath,  and  all  was  still ! ' 

The  whole  account  of  her  passion,  her  downfall,  her  ruin, 
and  her  death,  is  given  with  great  force  and  tenderness.    The 
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arts  employed  by  her  base  betrayer  are  but  too  faithfully 
unfolded : 

*  Like  the  base  bee  that  sucks  the  flower, 
And  steals  its  sweets  one  sunny  hour, 
Then  spreads  his  wings  and  flies  away 
To  other  loves  and  other  prey, 
The  spoiler  drew  her  life  and  fled.' 

The  Minor  Poems  of  our  author  are  brief  but  comprehensive, 
and  full  of  beauty.  What  a  moral  is  conveyed — a  moral  full 
of  consolation  —  by  the  *  Two  Figures '': 

*  I  saw  two  figures  in  the  light 

Stand  out  like  statues,  as  I  dreamed : 
A  skeleton  —  oh,  ghastly  sight ! 
And  a  sweet  youth,  who  sleeping  seemed. 

'  <'  Ah  I  this  is  hateful  Death ! "  I  thought, 

"  With  cold,  white  bones  and  sockets  deep ; 
And  thia  our  Life,  forever  wrought 
Of  dreams,  of  shadows,  and  of  sleep." 

* "  Your  thought  is  wrong  I  your  thought  I've  read  I " 
Some  spirit  spoke ;  I  held  my  breath. 
"  This  skeleton  is  Life,"  he  said, 

**  And  this  sweet,  sleeping  youth  is  Death  1 " 

*  Tour  life  to  us  is  cold  and  bare. 

We  sigh  and  sorrow  for  your  sake. 
Your  death  we  welcome  everywhere, 
That  sweet,  sweet  sleep  from  which  you  wake.' 

In  his  ^  New  Thanatopsis,'  the  closing  and  crowning  poem 
of  the  work,  the  poet  goes  in  pursuit  of  Death,  seardies  for 
him  everywhere,  and  finds  him  not.  He  boldly  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  —  that  Death,  that  anni- 
hilation, is  a  nonentity  —  that  the  famed  King  of  Terrors  is 
not  only  without  a  crown,  but  that  he  is  a  pure  myth : 

'  Throughout  the  choral  harmony  of  things, 
And  all  the  vast  economy  of  God, 
Death  has  no  place  or  power.    There  is  no  Death  I 
God,  God  alone,  is  Life ;  and  aU  our  life, 
And  all  the  verging  substance  of  the  world, 
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From  Him*  derived,  and  yitalized  by  Him ; 
And  eveiy  change,  which  we  ascribe  to  Death, 
Ib  but  a  change  in  fonn,  or  place,  or  state, 
Of  something  which  can  neyer  cease  to  liye.* 

The  piece  reminds  us  at  once  of  Mr.  Bryant's  ^  Thanatopsis,' 
and,  in  many  respects,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Northern 
poet,  to  whom  he  unquestionably  refers  in  the  following  lines : 

<  In  gloom  and  darkness  was  the  poet  lost. 
Who  calls  this  earth  the  mighty  tomb  of  man  : 
'Tis  but  his  temporary  habitation, 
His  cradle,  and  his  school  of  discipline ; 
The  dark,  cold  ground,  in  which  the  seed  is  sown. 
That,  struggling  upward,  slowly  germinates 
Until  its  bursts  into  the  shining  air.' 

If  by  the  term  death  our  author  means  annihilation,  we 
readily  agree  with  him  that  it  is  ^  a  myth.'  But  if  he  uses  the 
word  in  any  one  of  its  ordinary  senses,  then  do  we  reject  his 
sentiment  as  utterly  false.  For  death,  properly  so-called,  is  no 
myth ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  ^  King  of  Terrors,'  with 
a  most  real  and  awful  throne.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
indeed,  under  the  dominion  of  a  holy  and  just  God  ?  For 
where  sin  reigns,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  creature,  is  it  not 
necessary  that  death  should  also  reign  by  the  justice  of  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  ?  We  learn  this  from  the 
word  of  God,  to  which  we  cling  by  faith,  spuming  the  weak 
conclusions  of  sense  as  the  spawn  of  sin  and  death.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  love  of  God  beams  from  the  eye  of  hell, 
no  less  than  from  the  brow  of  heaven,  being,  in  reality,  no 
other  than  ^  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,'  kindled  by  a  regard  for 
that  eternal  law  on  which  depends  the  order,  the  happiness, 
and  the  glory  of  the  universe.  We  seek  not,  therefore,  to 
soften  down  the  features  of  God's  awful  justice,  to  make 
them  harmonize  with  the  corrupt  and  sin-loving  propensities 
of  fallen  man.  We  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  reign  of  death,  so  essential  to  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe,  is  partial  and  limited,  while  the  dominion  of 
life  is  boundless  as  creation  and  beautiful  as  the  sovereignty 
of  God.    The  following  stanza  expresses,  in  one  word,  the 
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conclnsion  of  our  philosophy  on  this  subject  —  a  philosophy 
which,  however  pleasing  or  fascinating  to  the  imagination,  we 
should  instantly  give  to  the  winds  if  it  did  not  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  Revelation : 

'  O  World  of  worlds  I  amazing  scene  of  love  1 

In  all  thine  orbs,  in  all  thy  rolling  spheres, 
That  from  the  primal  touch  forever^moye, 

No  sin,  no  death,  no  evil  thing  appears, 

But  bliss  unbounded  every  being  cheers. 
Thus  God  designed  the  whole,  and  made  it  well, 

For  in  this  universe  of  endless  years. 
More  heavens  shine  tlian  myriad  tongues  can  tell. 
While  in  the  realms  of  space  there  groans  a  single  helL" 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Holcombe  for  this  beantifnl 
addition  to  the  American  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
That  it  is  a  contribution  from  the  South,  by  no  means  lessens 
its  interest  or  diminishes  its  value  in  our  eyes.  We  trust  Voices 
of  the  South  is  but  the  precursor  of  its  '  Songs '  from  the  same 
poet.  It  is  prophetic  of  the  renaisso/nce  of  our  literature,  and 
convinces  us  that  ^  there  is  a  glorious  life  in  the  old  land  yet.'  s 


Abt.  III. — 1.  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in 
their  Effects  on  the  Cimliza^ion  of  Europe.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Balmes.  Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co.  1851.  Pp. 
501. 

2.  Symbolism;  07\  JExposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their 
Symbolical  Writings.  By  John  Adam  Moehler,  D.  D., 
Dean  of  Wurzburg,  and  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan. 
1844.     Pp.  575. 

3.  RigJUeousness  by  Faith;  or,  the  Nature  amd  Means  of 
Justi&cainxm  before  Ood  ;  illustrated  by  a  Comparisoti  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  with  that  of  the  Romish 
a/ad  Anglicam,  Churches.  By  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine, 
D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  rrotestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Philadelphia :  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Book  Society.     1862.    Pp.  450. 
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4r.  ffiatory  of  Protestant  Theology;  Particularly  vn  Germamoj^ 
Viewed  According  to  its  Fvmdcmtental  Movement,  amd  vn, 
Connection  with  the  HeUgiotiSj  Moral,  and  Iniellecinial 
Life,  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Berlin.     1871.     (In  two  volumes.)    Pp.  444  and  511. 

The  above  works  are  all  large  octavos,  and  are  all  written 
by  distingaished  men.  Indeed,  the  names  of  Balmes,  Moeh- 
ler,  Mcllvaine,  and  Dorner,  are  well  known  to  the  Christian 
world  as  able  and  eloquent  champions  in  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Bomanism  and  Protestantism.  If  all  are  not 
equally  candid  and  impartial,  the  difference  in  these  respects 
should,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  a  difference  of  temperament, 
or  of  mental  cultivation  and  habits,  rather  than  to  any  unfair- 
ness of  design  or  intention.  If,  indeed,  after  reading  their 
works,  we  had  for  a  moment  believed  any  one  of  them  capable 
of  a  design  to  mislead  his  readers,  his  work  should  not  have 
appeared  at  the  head  of  this  article.  All  of  them  seem  to  us 
honest  and  sincere  in  their  convictions  of  the  truth  and  justice 
of  the  cause  they  advocate,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  used 
by  them.  Hence  we  honor  them  all,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
emulate  them  all,  at  least  in  the  fearless  courage  and  the  lofty 
candor  with  which  they  advocate  what  they  conceive  to  be 
truth.  If  we  fail  to  imitate  a  Moehler,  the  great  Catholic,  or 
a  Dorner,  the  great  Protestant,  this  will  be  from  a  want  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  view  by  which  their  writings  are 
characterized,  and  not  from  any  deficiency  of  a  desire  to  look 
fairly  and  squarely  at  both  sides  of  the  great  controversy. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  —  the  essential  and  character- 
istic difference — between  Bomanism  and  Protestantism }  Or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  Protestantism,  and  how,  in  all  cases, 
may  it  be  known  and  distinguished  from  Bomanism,  as  well 
as  from  all  other  forms  of  religion  ?  Most  assuredly,  if  Pro- 
testantism deserves  to  exist,  it  has  a  positive  character  of  its 
own,  by  which  it  may  be  universally  recognized  and  known. 
We  expect  to  Bhow  in  this  paper  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  misrep- 
resentations of  its  onemies.  Protestantism  has  such  a  posUioe 
character,  and  that,  too,  so  clearly  marked  and  defined,  that 
its  most  determined  adversaries  have  been  compelled  to  see 
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and  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  Having  thus  shown  what 
Protestantism  is  in  general,  we  shall,  in  fntnre  papers,  survey 
each  one  of  the  Protestant  Chnrches  in  particnlar. 

Those  who  wish  to  render  Protestantism  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  are  accustomed  to  trace  its  origin  and 
existence  to  some  most  insignificant  or  triflng  cause.  We 
have,  indeed,  been  several  times  entertained,  of  late,  with  the 
old  contemporary  slander,  that  Protestantism  was  in  its  origin 
a  squabble  between  two  monks  for  the  exalted  privilege  of 
selling  indulgences  to  sin,  or  for  the  sublime  trafSc  in  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints.  We  have  been  assured,  by 
such  dabblers  in  history,  that  the  wrath  of  the  monk  Luther 
was  kindled  into  a  devouring  flame,  because  the  Pope  and  the 
court  of  Eome  entrusted  to  Tetzel  —  a  monk  of  a  different 
order  from  his  own  —  the  sale  of  indulgences.  If,  indeed,, 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  difference  between 
the  two  parties,  then  both  deserved  to  perish.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  however,  neither  party  was  engaged  in  such  a  miser- 
able squabble  for  the  profits  of  such  an  unatterably  contempti- 
ble trafiic.  We  shall  certainly  not  outrage  the  memory  of 
Luther,  nor  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  readers,  by  conde- 
scending to  refute  so  base  a  calamny.  That  calumny,  though 
so  prevalent  at  one  time,  has  already  passed  away,  or  else  only 
lingers  at  present  in  the  dark  holes  and  comers  of  the  Catho- 
lic world.  We  are  solicitous,  indeed,  to  acquit  all  enlightened 
and  honest  Catholics  of  the  stupidity  and  folly  of  urging  such 
an  accusation  aeainst  their  sreat  adversary,  Martin  Luther. 
This  is  easily  done,  and  thaVtoo,  in  the  Lguage  of  snch 
writers  as  Balmes,  and  Moehler,  and  Bossuet,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others. 

Thus  says  Balmes:  ^  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
the  causes  of  an  event  of  this  nature  and  importance  in  cir- 
cumstances either  trivial  in  themselves,  or  circumscribed  by 
places  and  events  of  a  limited  kind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  vast  results  can  be  produced  by  trifling  causes ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  great  events  sometimes  have  their  commence- 
ment in  little  ones,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  commencing 
point  is  not  the  cause ;  and  that  to  be  the  commencement  g^ 
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a  thing,  and  to  be  its  real  cauBe,  are  expreesione  of  a  widely 
different  meaning.  A  spark  prodaces  a  dreadftil  conflagra- 
tion, but  it  is  because  it  falls  npon  a  heap  of  inflammable 
materials.  That  fjohiok  is  general  must  home  a  general  ca^uee; 
and  that  whAch  is  lasting  and  deeply  rooted  rrmst  ha/ve  lasting 
and  profound  ccmses It  will  appear  from  these  prin- 
ciples, that  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  great  importance  to  the 
rivalry  excited  by  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  or  to  the 
excesses  which  may  have  been  committed  by  some  inferiors 
in  this  matter ;  these  things  may  have  been  an  occasion,  a 
pretext,  a  signal  to  commence  the  contest,  but  they  were  of 
too  little  importance  in  themselves  to  put  the  world  in  flames. 
There  would  be,  perhaps,  more  apparent  plausibility  in  seek- 
ing for  the  causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  character  and  posi- 
tions of  the  reformers ;  but  this  also  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory.'* 

In  like  manner,  Moehler  says :  ^  Pto'fic  objects  induced  me 
to  commit  this  work  {Symbolism)  to  the  press ;  and  these  ob- 
jects I  conceived  I  should  be  able  to  attain,  hy  gi/oi/ng  the  m/>st 
precise  and  the  most  unreserved  description  of  doci/rinal  dif- 
ferences. I  did  not,  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  the 
Churches,  deserving  the  name  of  a  true  union,  as  being  about 
to  be  established  in  the  present  time.' '  Yet,  looking  beyond 
this  age  as  '  too  deeply  degraded '  to  admit  of  any  solid  peace 
between  the  Churches,  he  labored  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
animated  by  the  hope  that,  even  *  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,' 
he  *  md^ht  do  something  toward  bringing  about  a  religious 
peacsj  by  revealing  a  true  knowledge  of  the  great  dispute^  in 
so  fa/r  as  by  this  knowledge  men  must  percei/ve  that  that  con- 
test sprang  out  of  the  most  earnest  endeavors  of  both  parties 
to  uphold  truth  —  the  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  in  all  its 
integrity.^*  He  makes  it,  therefore  his  ^  duty  to  define,  with 
the  utmost  possible  precision,  the  points  of  religious  differ- 
ence, and  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  to  cloak  and  disguise  them. 
The  opinion  sometimes  entertained,  that  differences  are  not  of 
importance,  and  affect  not  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  can  con- 
duce only  to  mutual  contempt ;  for  opponents,  who  are  con- 

1  Chap,  n,  p.  28.         2  Preface  to  first  edition  of  SymboHm.       8  Ibid. 
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soiouB  of  not  having  adequate  grounds  for^oppoaing  each  other, 
and  yet  do  so,  must  despise  one  another.'  ^  Then,  having  spoken 
in  feeling  terms  of  the  senseless  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions which  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  hurl 
at  each  other,  our  author  adds :  ^  These  charges,  indeed,  of 
pride,  arrc^ance,  and  the  rest,  which  parties  bring  against 
each  other,  cannot,  alas!  be  entirely  disputed.  We  know, 
moreover,  from  experience,  that  everywhere  there  are  our 
very  zealous  men,  who,  in  their  conduct  toward  opposite  com- 
munions, are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  yet  have 
immediately  in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction, 
or  a  system,  and  not  the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especially  in 
its  living  manifestation  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  should  alone  be 
tibie  object  of  our  love,  and  all  else  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  nearly 
or  remotely  connected  with  that  love.  All  this,  indeed,  is 
unquestionably  true.  Tet  U  would  betoken  a  great  narrownees 
of  mind  J  if  the  durctHon  of  the  mighty  reUgiovs  contest  were  not 
eotight  for  in  deeper  causes  tha/n  those  assigned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain  if  I  should 
succeed  in  drawing  back  attention  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in 
establishing  the  conviction  that  in  the  conflict  between  Oatholo- 
oism  and  Protestantism,  moral  interests  a/re  defended —  a  con^ 
motion  whichy  as  it  vmplies  in  the  admersaries  earnestness  and 
sincerity  J  m/ust  lead  to  more  conciliatory  results^  and  is  alone 
calcfulated  to  ad/oamoe  the  plan  which,  in  the  permission  of  so 
fearful  a  St/rife^  Di/vvne  Providence  had  in  view.^ 

Hius,  according  to  intelligent  and  enlightened  Catholics, 
there  is  as  to  doctrine  a  real  difference  —  nay,  a  deep,  vital, 
and  fandamental  difference  —  between  Bomanism  and  Pro- 
testantism. The  two  communions  are,  indeed,  as  one  respect- 
ing the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son,  and  the  Redemption  of  the  world  through  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  at  this  point  they  diverge  and  separate 
into  diametrically  opposite  systems.  The  great  fundamental 
difference  which  divides  them,  relates  to  the  scheme  or  condi- 
tion of  man's  justification  before  God.  According  to  the  Papal 
view,  man  is  justified  by  works,  or  inherent  righteousness ; 

1  Pre&ce  to  first  edition  of  Symbolism. 
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according  to  the  Pauline  view,  as  understood  by  ProteBtante^ 
he  Ib  ^justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.'  ^  These 
Bxe  £he  principleB  which,  ae  every  reader  is  aware,  came  into 
conflict  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rent  in  twain  the  Church 
pf  Borne  from  its  pinnacle  to  its  deepest  foundations. 

The  whole  scheme  of  Bomanism,  properly  so-called,  has  its 
roots  in,  and  grows  up  from,  her  doctrine  of  justification. 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  precise,  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
well-considered  words  of  ^  the  judicious  Hooker.'  ^The  grand 
question  that  hangeth  in  controversy  between  us  and  Borne,' 
says  he, '  is  about  the  matter  of  juatifymg  righteoueneea.  We 
disagree  about  the  nature  amd  eeaenoe  of  the  medicine  whereby 
Christ  cureth  our  disease  ;  about  the  mamner  of  applying  it ; 
about  the  number  and  power  of  the  msans  which  God  requireth 
in  us  for  the  effectual  applying  thereof  to  our  soul's  comfort. 
When  they  are  required  to  show  what  the  righteousness  is 
whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified,  they  answer  that  it  is  a 
divine,  spiritual  quaUtyj  which  quality  received  into  the  soul 
doth  first  make  it  to  be  one  of  them  who  are  born  of  G-od ;  and, 
secolidly,  endue  it  with  power  to  bring  forth  such  works  as 
they  do  that  are  bom  of  Him ;  even  as  the  soul  of  man,  being 
joined  to  his  body,  doth  first  make  him  to  be  of  the  nulnber 
of  reasonable  creatures ;  and,  secondly,  enable  him  to  perform  - 
the  natural  functions  which  are  proper  to  his  kind ;  that  it 
maketh  the  soul  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of  God,  in 
r^ard  whereof  it  is  termed  Grace ;  that  it  purgeth,  purifieth, 
and  worketh  out  all  the  stains  and  pollutions  of  sins ;  that  by 
it,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  we  are  delivered,  as  from  sin,  so 
from  eternal  death  and  condemnation,  the  reward  of  sin.  This 
Grace  they  will  have  to  be  applied  by  infusion,  to  the  end. 
that,  as  the  body  is  warm  by  the  heat  which  is  in  the  body, 
80  the  soul  might  be  made  righteous  by  inherent  Grace,  which 
Grace  they  make  capable  of  increase ;  as  the  body  may  be 
more  warm,  so  the  soul  more  and  more  justified,  according  as 
Grace  should  be  augmented,  the  augmentation  whereof  is  rher- 
ited  by  good  works,  as  good  works  are  made  meritorious  by 
it.     Whereof  the  first  receipt  of  Grace,  in  their  divinity,  is 

1  Romans  iii.  28. 
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the  first  JuBtification :  the  increase  thereof  the  second  Justifica- 
tion. As  Grace  may  he  increased  hy  the  merit  of  good  works, 
so  it  may  be  diminished  by  the  demerit  of  sins  venial ;  it  may 
be  lost  by  mortal  sin.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is  needful, 
in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  the  other  to  recover,  the  loss 
which  is  made,  the  infusion  of  Grace  hath  her  sundry  after- 
meals  :  for  the  which  cause  they  make  many  ways  to  apply 
the  infusion  of  Grace.  It  is  applied  to  infants  through  bap- 
tism, without  either  faith  or  works ;  and,  in  them,  really  it 
taketh  away  original  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it:  it 
is  applied  to  infidels  and  wicked  men  in  the  first  Justification 
through  baptism,  withgut  works,  yet  not  without  faith ;  and 
it  taketh  away  sins  both  actual  and  original  together,  with  all 
whatsoever  punishment,  eternal  or  temporal,  thereby  deserved. 
Unto  such  as  have  attained  the  first  Justification,  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  receipt  of  Grace,  it  is  applied  farther  by  good  works 
to  the  increase  of  former  Grace,  which  is  the  second  Justifica- 
tion. If  they  work  more  and  more,  Grace  doth  more  increase, 
and  they  are  more  and  more  justified.  To  such  as  diminish 
it  by  venial  sins,  it  is  applied  by  holy  water,  Ave  Marias, 
crossings,  papal  salutations,  and  such  like,  which  serve  for 
reparations  of  Grace  decayed.  To  such  as  have  lost  it  through 
mortal  sin,  it  is  applied  by  the  sacrament  (as  they  term  it)  of 
Penance,  which  sacrament  hath  force  to  confer  Grace  anew ; 
yet  in  such  sort,  that  being  so  conferred,  it  hath  not  altogether 
so'  much  power  as  at  the  first.  For  it  only  cleanseth  out  the 
stain  or  guilt  of  sin  committed,  and  changeth  the  punishment 
eternal  into  a  temporal,  satisfactory  punishment  here,  if  time 
do  serve ;  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  endured :  except  it  be  light- 
ened by  masses,  works  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  such 
like ;  or  else  shortened  by  pardon,  for  term,  or  by  plenary  par- 
don quite  removed  and  taken  away.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the 
Man  of  Sin.  This  maze  the  Church  of  Home  doth  ca^se  her 
f  Mowers  to  tread^  when  they  ask  her  the  way  to  Justification. 
Whether  they  speak  of  the  first  or  second  Justification,  Ihey 
make  the  essence  of  a  divine  quality  inherent ;  they  make 
it  righteousness  which  is  in  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then  it  is 
ours,  as  our  souls  are  ours,  though  we  have  them  from  God, 
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and  can  hold  them  no  longer  than  pleaseth  him ;  for,  if  he 
witihdraw  the  breath  of  onr  noBtrils  we  fall  to  dust  Bat  the 
ri^teouBnesB  wherein  we  must  be  found,  if  we  will  be  jnsti* 
fied,  is  not  onr  own.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  juBtified  by  any 
inherent  quality.  The  Ohurch  of  Borne,  in  teaching  Justi- 
fication by  inherent  Grace,  doth  pervert  the  truth  of  Christ : 
and,  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  received  otherwise 
than  she  teacheth.  Now,  concerning  the  Righteousness  of 
Sanctification,  we  deny  it  not  to  be  inherent :  we  grant  that, 
unless  we  work,  we  have  it  not :  only  we  distinguish  it  as  a 
thing  different  in  nature  from  the  Righteousness  of  Jvstiftcor 
Hon.  By  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the  righit  of  inheriting  ; 
by  the  other  we  are  brought  to  the  actual  possession  of  eternal 
bliss.    And  so  the  end  of  both  is  everlasting  life.'  ^ 

Having  quoted  these  words.  Bishop  Mcllvaine  adds:  ^Now, 
here  we  have  a  regular  pedigree  of  the  most  injurious  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  Ohurch,  and  all  traced  to  th^  parent  ocmse 
in  her  doctrine  of  Justification.  All  together  make  up  ^^  the 
mystery  of  the  Mem  of  Sin  " — "  the  maze  which  the  Chwrch  of 
Mome  doth  lead  her  followers  to  tready  when  they  ask  her  the 
VHifyofJustiJioation;^^  all  constitute  that  '^building"  of  mani- 
fold error  which  Hooker  believed  must  fall  "  in  the  presence 
of  the  building  of  God,"  "as  Dagon  [fell]  before  the  Ark." 
But  the  cornerstone  on  which  that  building  rests,  the  due  to 
that  maze,  the  secret  of  that  mystery,  is  the  Dootbine  of  Justi- 
fication BY  Inhebbnt  RiQHTEOirsNESs  —  the  answer  given  to 
a  sinner  inquiring  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved,  instead  of 
that  plain  answer  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shcdt  be  earned?^  Embrace  the  answer  of 
Rome,  and  you  have  essenttal  Romanism ;  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple, and  you  have  developed  Romanism  in  the  whole  of  its 
maze  and  mystery.  Embrace  the  answer  oi  St.  Paul,  and  you 
strike  Romanism  to  the  heart,  so  that,  whatever  its  ramifica- 
tions, they  must  die  and  pass  away.'  Hence  it  was  that  Oalvin 
said,  ^  If  this  one  head  were  yielded  safe  and  entire,  it  would 
not  pay  the  cost  to  make  any  great  quarrel  about  the  matler 

1  Hookei^B  DiscouTBe  on  JuBtiflcation,  {{  6,  6,  as  quoted  l^  Bishop 
Mcllvaine. 
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in  controversy  with  Rome.'  Hence,  also,  the  well-known  say- 
ing of  Luther,  that  justification  by  faith  is  ^  the  article  of  a 
standing  or  a  falling  Church.'  In  regard  to  this  article,  there 
was  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  Protestant  Divines  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  Continent.  Embrace  this  doctrine, 
and  stand ;  reject  this  doctrine,  and  fall,  was  the  emphatic 
word  of  the  universal  Protestant  Church.  This  word  (whether 
true  or  false)  is  the  power  by  which  she  was  called  into  being ; 
and  this  is  the  word  which  constitutes  her  life,  her  light,  and 
her  joy.  Yea,  the  everlasting  anthem  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving which  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  put  into 
the  hearts  of  all  her  true  sons  and  daughters,  is  no  other  than 
this :  that  ^  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  by  whom  also  we  have  access 
by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejovoe  in  the 
hope  of  the  glory  of  Ood^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  quotation  from  Luther,  which  is  in 
every  one's  mouth,  we  find  tlie  following  words  in  his  preface 
to  the  Com/mentd/ry  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Oaldtians  :  ^  In  my 
heart  this  one  article  reigneth,  even  the  faith  of  Christ.  From 
whom,  by  whom,  and  unto  whom,  all  my  divine  studies,  day 
and  night,  have  recourse  to  and  fro  continually.'  .  .  .  .  ^  This 
we  fear  as  the  greatest  and  nearest  danger,  lest  Satan  take 
from  us  thi^  doctrine  of  faith,  and  bring  into  the  Chwroh 
ogam,  the  doctrine  of  works  (that  is,  justification  by  works,) 
and  TfhevCs  trculitdonsJ'  ....  ^  If  this  doctrine  (of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone)  be  lost,  then  is  also  the  doctrine  of  truth, 
life,  and  salvation,  lost  and  gone.  If  this  doctrine  flourish, 
then  all  good  things  flourish :  religion,  the  true  service  of  God, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  right  knowledge  of  all  things  necessary 
for  a  Christian  man  to  know.'  ^ 

The  question  here  is,  not  whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or 
false,  but  whether  it  is  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  the  true 
Protestant.  In  regard  to  this  p(Mnt  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  For  believing,  as  he  does, 
that  ^  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  aU  things^ 
his  conscience  is  disburdened,  his  heart  is  liberated  and  en- 

1  Pre&ce  to  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  EpU^  to  the  Odtatiane. 
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larged,  so  that  ^  he  rnuB  the  way  of  Ood's.  commandments  with 
delight'  Feeling  ^  the  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear,'  he 
pays  no  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence  to  save  his  sonl  from  pnr- 
gatory.  He  needs  no  Ohurch  to  show  him  the  way  of  salva* 
tion,  for  he  has  found  Him  who  is  ^  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Lifa'  He  hears,  moreover,  ringing  in  his  heart,  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  of  love,  '  He  that  believth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself  ^ ;  and  the  sublime  assurance,  ako, 
^  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  Jcruyu)  that  ye  have  eter- 
nal life.'  ^  Knowing  and  feeling  this,  with  ^  the  full  assurance 
of  faith,'  neither  sin,  nor  death,  nor  hell,  has  any  longer  the 
dominion  over  him.  Knowing  that  be  has  eternal  life,  he 
leaves  indulgences^  and  penances,  and  invocation  of  saints,  and 
all  the  like  inventions  of  men,  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of 
a  sort  of  patched-up  salvation.  His  is  ^  complete  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  His  deliverance  and  freedom  are  perfect ;  and  it  is 
the  highest  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  this,  his  glorious  free- 
dom, that  he  ^  loves  Him  who  first  loved  us,'  and  that  he  joy- 
fully serves  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Such  is  the  doctrine, 
the  hope, '  the  peace  with  God,'  the  freedom,  the  life,  which 
constitute  the  heritage  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

We  are  told,  by  Balmes  and  the  other  Cathblic  writers,  that 
^  Protestantism,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  appears  only  a  shape- 
less collection  of  innumerable  sects,  all  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  agreeing  only  in  one  point,  viz,,  in  protesting  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  We  only  find  among  them  particu- 
lar and  exclusvoe  names,  commonly  taken  from  the  names  of 
their  founders ;  in  vain  have  they  made  a  thousand  efforts  to 
give  themselves  a  general  name  expressime  of  a  positive  idea  ; 
they  are  still  called,  after  the  manner  of  philosophical  sects, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anglicans,  Socinians,  Ar- 
minians.  Anabaptists.  All  these  names,  of  which  I  could  fur- 
nish an  endless  host,  only  serve,  to  exhibit  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  these  sects  are  enclosed ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce them  to  show  that  they  contain  nothing  universal, 
nothing  great.' 

1  IJohnv. 
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Kow,  all  of  these  cleDominationa,  except  the  Socinians,  agree 
in  the  doctrine  of  ^justification  by  faith  alone,'  or,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  ^  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,'  and  set 
it  forth,  clearly  and  explicitly,  in  their  several  Confessions  of 
Faith.  The  Socinians  alone  •depart  from  this  great  ftmda- 
mental  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  nearly  all 
others  held  in  common  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Why, 
then,  are  not  the  innumerable  sects  of  Deists  ranked  among 
Protestants,  since  they,  too,  like  the  Socinians,  protest  against 
both  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  I  The  Panline  doctrine, 
^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,' 
is  certainly  ^  a  positive '  one ;  and  this  doctrine,  so  clearly  and 
unequivocally  positive,  was,  in  all  its  simplicity,  and  grandeur, 
and  power,  embraced  by  all  the  Protestant  Churches  bom  of 
the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  other  sects, 
whether  few  or  many,  have  since  departed  from  this  great 
fundamental  tenet  of  Protestantism,  she  is  certainly  not  respon- 
sible for  their  heresies,  any  more  than  the  Church  has  been 
responsible  for  the  heresies  and  schisms  by  which,  in  all  ages, 
her  unity  has  been  impaired.  The  Catholic  points  the  finger 
of  scorn  and  derision  at  the  divisions  among  Protestants,  as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  just  as  the  infidel  does  at  the  innu- 
merable divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Christian  world. 
Does  he  expect  Protestantism  to  preserve,  among  all  those 
bearing  her  name,  a  unity  and  a  harmony  which  God  himself 
has  not  secured  among  professing  Christians  t  In  other  words, 
does  he  expect  Protestantism  to  do  for  her  doctrines  what  God 
himself  has  not  done  for  his  own  t  Let  Catholics  answer 
this  question,  or  else  cease  to  taunt  Protestantism  with  its 
divisions. 

They  allege  that  Protestantism  is  a  failure,  because,  *  when 
viewed  in  a  mass,'  it  presents  so  great  a  diversity  of  sects,  or 
divisions.  For  precisely  the  same  reason  the  infidel  declares 
Christianity  itself  to  be  a  failure.  If  Balmes,  or  any  other 
Catholic  occupying  the  same  position,  will  answer  this  aigu- 
ment  or  taunt  of  the  infidel,  he  will  refute  his  own.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  all  have  ^  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,' 
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and  neither  God  himself,  nor  hie  Church,  is  responsible  for  the 
errors  and  variations  of  men.  If  the  latter  is  responsible,  then 
th^  Catholic  Church  has  more  sins  to  answer  for  than  all  others 
put  together,  for  she  claims  to  be  the  one  Church,  the  divinely- 
appointed  and  only  infallible  guide  of  all  men  into  the  way  of 
truth. 

♦  ProtestantiBm,  when  viewed  in  a  masa,'  may,  it  ie  true, 
present  no  '  positive  idea '  to  those  who  look  only  for  disorder 
and  confusion.  But  when,  instead  of  viewing  it  ^  in  a  mass,' 
Catholics  come  to  attack  Protestantism  in  detail,  they  are  then 
at  no  loss  to  discover  its  positive  ideas,  or  the  positive  grounds 
on  which  it  plants  itself.  One  of  these  positive  ideas,  or 
grounds,  is,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  Pro- 
testant rule  of  ftdth.  Catholic  writers  themselves  recognize 
this  truth,  and  pour  ridicule  on  this  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  declaring  that  the  Bible  is  a  most 
insufficient  and  fallible  guide.  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  all  fallible  men  infallible ;  and  we  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  this  sublime  achievement  or  transformation 
of  the  species  is  in  the  power  of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  another  ^positive 
ideaj  which  the  Protestant  believes  he  has  derived  from  the 
Bible.  He  has  certainly  not  derived  it  from  the  Pope,  or  from 
Bomanism.  No  Catholic,  however,  doubts  that  this  is  one  of 
the  positive  dogmas  of  Protestantism.  Thus  Moehler,  in  his 
Symbolism^  signalizes  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
as  one  of  their  errors.  ^Justification,  in  the  ProteatarU  aense^ 
saysL  he,  ^  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the  believing  sinner 
is  delivered  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  not  from  sin 
itself.'  ^  This  is  the  notion  which,  accoifding  to  Moehler,  ^  the 
Protestants  form  of  justification,'  and  which  he  regards  and 
discutf^es  as  one  of  their  positive  errors.  Whether  this  doc- 
trine be  true  or  false,  is  not  the  question  now  before  us,  as  it 
is  our  design,  at  present,  to  show  that  Protestantism  has  some 
'  positive  ideas '  of  its  own,  and  is  not  merely  a  negation  of 
Komanism.  Though  this  is  denied  by  Balmes,  when  he  views 
Protestantism  '  in  a  mass,'  and  declaims  against  it  in  lofty  and 

1  Book  I,  Part  I,  Chap.  Ill,  2  xiv. 
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sweeping  generaltiee,  jet  is  it  conceded  by  Moehler,  as  well  as 
by  all  other  Catholic  writers,  when  they  come  to  look  at  Pro- 
testantism more  closely,  so  as  to  attack  it  in  detail.  Then 
can  they  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  the  most '  posi- 
tive ideas.'  Nay,  the  Council  of  Trent  itself  denounces  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  most  pernicious  and 
soul-destroying  error.  '  Whereas  there  is,'  says  the  Council, 
^  at  this  timey  not  without  the  shipwreck  of  many  souls,  and 
grievous  detriment  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  a  certain  erro- 
neous doctrine  disseminated  touching  justification,'^  etc.  The 
doctrine  here  referred  to  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Protestant 
tenet  of  justification  by  faith.  The  work  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken  is  recommended  by  the  highest  Catho- 
lic authorities  in  the  country,  including  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops;  and  it  ascribes,  very  truly,  the  doctrine  in  question 
to  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anglicans,  Methodists, 
and  to  other  Protestant  denominations.  Here,  then,  our  ad- 
versaries themselves  being  the  judges,  we  have  a  unity  and 
harmony  of  doctrine  among  Protestants  which  they  cannot  see 
at  all  when  we  are  '  viewed  in  a  mass,'  and  declaimed  against 
at  a  distance.  Then  can  they  see  in  the  Protestant  world  only 
tohu  and  bohu,  chaos  and  coninBion.  In  one  word,  when  they 
wish  to  make  us  the  authors  of  confusion,  nothing  can  they 
see  in  our  doctrine  but  endless  discords  and  contradictions ; 
yet,  when  they  wish  to  convict  us  of  heresy,  they  discover  the 
most  wonderful  agreement  and  harmony  in  our  views  I  JfoWj 
Protestants  have  nothing  in  common  except  the  name,  and 
are  bound  together  only  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Rome — 
a  mean,  negative,  denying  spirit  —  which  pulls  down  and 
destroys,  but  has  no  ability  or  genius  to  build  or  to  construct 
anything ;  and  o/non  they  are  found  to  possess  one  common 
neck  and  soul  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  by  the  breaking 
of  which  the  monster  may  be  laid  low,  and  its  animating  prin- 
ciple destroyed. 

The  author  last  quoted,  the  Rev.  A.  Nampon,  S.  J.,  alleges^ 
as  so  many  other  writers  have  done,  that  the  Protestant  doo- 

1  Catholic  Doctrine  as  Defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent.    By  the  itev.  A. 
Nampon,  S.  J. 
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trine  of  jastification  Bprang,  not  from  an  inquiry  after  truths 
bat  from  a  rebellious  spirit  of  opposition  to  Kome.  Under 
the  head  of  ^  errors  and  variations  of  Protestants  on  justifica- 
tion,' he  begins  with  the  words :  ^  Before  we  bring  forward 
these  canons  (of  the  Council  of  Trent)  let  ns  briefly  remind 
you  of  these  Utopias  which  the  so-called  Eeformers  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification.'  .  .  .  .  ^  When  men  wish 
to  emancipate  themselves  upon  a  system  from  all  laws^  htmian 
and  dwinSj  they  may  imagine  many  such  systems.^  ^  Now, 
among  the  false  systems,  the  wild  Utopias,  which  a  wicked 
world  has  invented  merely  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification, 
with  its  affiliated  tenets,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
estimation  of  our  author.  As  often  as  we  have  seen  this  asser- 
tion made  (and  full  many  a  time  have  we  seen  it  very  confi- 
dently made),  we  have  never  failed  to  wonder  that  our  adver- 
saries should  assume  their  position  with  so  little  caution.  The 
position  just  noticed,  as  assumed  by  them,,  is  certainly  a  most 
Unfortunate  one.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  *their  feet.  For,  although  the  same  position  has 
been  so  often  assumed  by  Catholic  writers,  we  feel  bound  to 
say,  and  abundantly  able  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  one  par- 
ticle of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  testimony  of  history  is  all 
the  other  way.  And  this  testimony  is  not  obscure ;  it  is  clear, 
explicit,  unequivocal,  and  overwhelming. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  1.  When  Luther,  from  a  devout 
study  of  Scripture  and  anxious  search  after  the  way  of  life, 
was  led  to  embrace  ^  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,'  as  the  only  point  of  support  and  peace  to  his  troubled 
soul,  he  ^as  a  most  submissive,  not  to  say  blind,  devotee  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  No  one  at  that  time,  nor  until  long 
after  he  had  embraced  and  preached  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  ever  dreamed  less  than 
he  of  an  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  bare  notion 
of  such  a  thing  would  have  filled  him  with  horror.  How,  then 
(if  the  fact  can  be  established),  was  it  possible  that  he  should 
liave  embraced  the  doctrine  in  question,  because  he  wished  to . 

1  Catholic  Doctrine,  etc,  p.  292.  i 
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.oppose  the  authority  of  Rome,  or  '  to  emancipate  himself  from 
laws  human  and  divine '  ?  2.  The  Church  of  Home  had  not^ 
either  by  Pope,  Council,  or  otherwise,  defined  the  doctrine  of 
justification  until  after  Luther's  views  on  the  subject  were 
formed  and  fixed  in  his  mind ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  did  she  define  '  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Justification,'  as  it  is  called,  in  opposition  to  the  wdJrknown 
convictions  of  iMther.  3.  As,  previous  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  Church  had  never  defined  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, so  all  her  members  were  left  free  to  form  their  own  view& 
on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  many  of  her  most  devout  digni- 
taries and  learned  inquirers  after  truth  embraced  for  them- 
selves, independently,  and  without  knowing  the  views  held  by 
Luther,  the  same  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  ^  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.'  4.  This  doctrine  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  convened  just  four  years 
and  eight  months  before  the  first  Session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  the  Protestants  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  this  great  fundamental  tenet  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  herself — a  prospect  which,  though  so  full  pf  promise 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  was  blasted  by  politi- 
cal rather  than  by  religious  considerations.  The  whole  history 
touching  these  four  several  points,  relating  to  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  ProtestanUemj  is  profoundly  interesting;  and 
as  some  portions  of  it,  especially  the  most  deeply  interesting, 
are  not  generally  known,  so  we  shall  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

1.  *  When  Luther,  from  a  devout  study  of  Scripture  and 
anxious  search  after  the  way  of  life,  was  led  to  embrace  ^^  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,"  as  the  only  point  of 
support  and  peace  to  his  troubled  soul,  he  was  a  most  submis- 
sive, not  to  say  blind,  devotee  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'  In 
regard  to  this  point,  the  learned  research  of  Dr.  Dorner  has 
been  so  thorough,  accurate,  and  profound,  that  we  prefer  his 
eloquent  historical  sketch  to  any  words  of  our  own.  We  pre- 
fer it,  moreover,  to  the  method  sometimes  practiced,  of  trans- 
lating an  author's  labors,  without  due  acknowledgment,  into 
one's  own  language,  a  method  more  showy  and  imposing  than 
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honest.  ^  The  typical  significance,'  sajB  he,  *  which  belongs 
to  Lnther's  Christian  piety  renders  it  necessaiy  to  recall  to 
mind  how,  for  a  long  period  of  his  life,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  his  being  animated  by  the  thonght  of  bettering  others 
or  the  world,  but  all  the  aspirations  of  his  spirit,  all  the  long- 
ing and  wrestling  of  his  sonl,  had  for  their  only  aim,  to  be  at 
peace  and  in  harmony  with  himself.  But  while  his  whole 
concern  was  still  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he  soon 
learned  that  inward  content  and  harmony  could  only  come  to 
him  by  his  becoming  a  partaker  of  peace  with  God,  and  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.' 

Such  was  the  great  object  of  his  search  —  not  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  Church  or  her  laws,  but  sittiply  to  emancipate 
his  own  soul  from  the  curse  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  God  and  itself.  For  this  purpose — the 
salvation  of  his  soul — he  first  sought  and  tried  all  the  rules  or 
methods  profK^ribed  by  the  Church.  ^  Seeing  that  the  Church,' 
continues  Dr..  Domef,  ^  presented  itself  as  the  guide  to  God, 
he  entered  (not  without  violating  his  filial  duties)  upon  the 
course  to  which  the  Church  directed  so  quick  a  religious 
instinct  as  his,  and  amid  the  paths,  of  which  its  ethics  offered 
*him  choice,  he  chose  that  which  involved  most  self-sacrifice, 
and  which  should  most  surely  conduct  him  to  the  goal  and  to 
the  highest  stage  of  perfection.  He  took  the  monastic  vow. 
He  not  only  undertook  the  most  menial  services,  but  he  also 
imposed  upon  himself,  in  extremest  measure,  the  mortifications 
and  penances  to  which  the  Church  ascribed  special  merit  be- 
fore God,  and  therefore  power  to  secure  his  favor.  "  True  it 
is,"  says  he  afterward  of  his  monastic  life,  '^  I  was  a  pious 
monk,  and  observed  the  discipline  of  my  order  more  strictly 
than  I  can  tell.  If  ever  a  monk  came  to  heaven  through  a 
monkish  life,  I  should  have  come  thither ;  all  my  cloister  com- 
panions who  knew  me  will  bear  me  this  testimony."  And 
again : . ''  If  ever  there  was  one  who,  before  the  Gospel  dawned, 
held  in  high  esteem  the  precepts  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Fc^, 
and  was  sincerely  zealous  concerning  them,  I  was  especially  so 
with  all  my  heart ;  with  fastings,  vigils,  prayers,  and  other 
exercises,  I  have  tortured  and  wearied  my  body  far  more  than 
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%11  those  who  are  now  my  most  bitter  enemies  and  persecutors. 
Oar  adversaries  do  not  believe  that  we  conld  so  willingly  subject 
ourselves  to  such  murderous  treatment,  in  order  only  to  bring 
our  hearts  and  consciences  to  rest  and  peace  before  Ood,  and 
yet  could  never  find  this  peace  in  such  abominable  darkness." 
Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  such  unappeasable  disquietude, 
which  would  neither  suffer  itself  to  be  hushed  b/the  accumu- 
lated merits  of  his  ascetic  practices,  nor  by  such  language  as : 
God  does  not  desire  of  us  perfection,  but  limits  his  require- 
ments to  the  measure  of  our  weakness ;  nor,  finally,  by  the 
grants  from  the  Church  of  indulgences  and  such  like !  The 
cause  lies,  above  all,  in  this,  that  it  was  not  enough  for  him 
to  stand  before  man  as  blameless  and  pious,  or  even  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  Church ;  hia  innermost  need  had  reference  to 
Ood  hwMeLf  and  according  to  this  he  estimated  with  a  tender 
conscience  his  vx/rih  and  inner  condition.  Before  God  he  ever 
found  himself,  no  matter  whai  loorks  he  extorted  fwrn,  himself^ 
to  he  tmolean  and  a  sinner.  His  need  of  communion  with 
God  was  not  that  indefinite  need  felt  by  the  mystics  before 
him.  From  their  attempts  to  merge  themselves  in  God,  and 
to  become  one  spirit  with  Godj  he  was  delivered  hy  the  pro- 
fotmd  consciousness  of  the  Dimne  holiness^  and  of  his  ovon ' 
svnfvlnesSj  which  m^ide  an  imm^ifUe  union  with  God  appear 
to  him  impossible^  and  to  aitempt  it  sacrilege.'^ 

Ay,  there  lies  ^  the  cause ' :  he  saw,  in  a  holy  God,  only  the 
stern  avenger — a  consuming  fire  —  that  visits  sinners  with  the 
pains  of  hell.  Such  texts  of  Scripture  as  ^  Deliver  me  in  Thy 
righteousness,'  filled  him  with  terror,  because  he  saw  himself, 
before  such  a  God,  threatened  with  condemnation  and  death. 
His  conception  of  God  drove  him  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and 
he  saw  hell  yawning  at  his  feet.  ^  His  natural  personality, 
with  its  contradictions  and  self-tortures,  was  consuming  it  away,  • 
was  in  process  of  dissolution,  and  had  become  a  chaos,  ere  the 
creatiye  breath  of  the  pure  Gospel,  with  its  words  of  comfort 
and  peace,  brought  the  self-destructive  conflict  to  a  blessed 
issue.'  His  fastings,  his  prayers,  his  vigils,  his  penances,  all 
his  papal  performauces,  only  tortured  and  wearied  his  soul, 
and  wasted  his  body,  to  no  purpose.    For,  after  all,  he  wrote 
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bemoaDingly  to  Stanpitz,  ^  O  my  Bin,  my  sin,  mj  sin ! '  The 
tomfort  this  friend  gave  him,  ^  Thou  wilt  soon  become  sinless, 
and  hast  ncm  no  proper  sin,'  only  seemed  a  mockery  of  his 
mined  and  lost  condition.  What  I  no  sin  ?  ^  O  my  sin,  my 
sin,  my  sin  1 '  was  still  the  bitter  cry  of  his  soul.  Stanpitz  had 
never  sounded  such  depths,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
remedy.  Hence  Luther,  still  crying  unto  God  from  the  depths, 
at  length  received  the  true  answer.  Some  father  or  monk, 
'  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  to  whom  Luther  bemoaned 
his  distress  of  soul,  pointed  him  to  the  gracious  forgiveness  of 
tins  in  the  Apostolic  Greed,  and  showed  him  that  he  must 
believe  in  reference  to  hvmsdf  that  the  God  of  mercy  has, 
through  the  sacrifice  and  blood  of  his  obedient  Son,  procured 
for  him  (even  as  for  the  chief  of  sinners)  the  forgiveness  of  aU 
his  sins.'  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Gospel  began  to  dawn 
#n  his  mind — till  then  a  profound  mystery  to  his  unopened 
•yes — thatf'to  him  ihsXvxMrheth  noty  but  believeth  on  Him 
that  jnstifieth  the  ungodly j  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.'  (Rom.  iv.)  And  this  ^  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel'  continued  to  dawn,  and  wax  mighty  in  its  organizing 
power,  until,  finally,  it  restored  him  to  the  perfect  *  Freedom 
of  a  Christian  Man,'  ^  and  caused  him  to  ^  rejoice  in  the  hope 
•f  the  glory  of  God.' 

Thus,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  life  and  salvation  for 
his  own  soul,  did  the  great  reformation  principle  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  form  itself  in  his  mind,  and  secretly  gather 
strength  for  the  tremendous  conflict  which -was  afterward 
forced  upon  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  Luther,  be  it 
forever  remembered,  *did  not  thrust  himself  forward  as  a 
reformer,'  or  go  abroad  to  seek  a  conflict  with  the  corruptions 
ef  the  Church.  This  conflict,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  him 
in  the  confessional,  and  there  bade  defiance  to  his  conscience. 
*  It  was,'  says  Dr.  Domer,  *  in  the  course  of  his  calling  that 
Luther  came  into  contact  with  Tetzel,  the  shameless  trader  in 

1  The  title  of  one  of  Luther's  works,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever 
written  by  him,  or  by  any  other  man.  It  is,  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  a  subdued  but  sublime  strain  of  exultation  over  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
with  sin,  and  death,  and  heU,  under  his  feet. 
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ndnlgenceB,  when,  in  the  year  1517,  several  persons  appeared 
(U  his  confessianalj  confessing  their  sins,  indeed,  but  gave  him  to 
v/nderstand  that  they  wouid  not  abstain  from  the  sins  they  had 
confessed.  The  Doctor  would  not  absolve  them  ?  How,  indeed, 
conld  he  ?  How  could  such  a  man  do  such  a  thing  ?  ^  The 
penitents  appealed  to  the  Pope's  letter  and  Tetzel's  indul- 
gence.' But  Luther,  still  refusing  them  absolution,  answered, 
^  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'  They  gave 
information  against  Luther  to  Tetzel,  who,  in  his  indignation, 
reviled  Luther  from  the  pulpit,  and  wrote  instructions  to  the 
priests  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  indulgences.  Luther, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  violate  his  conscience 
and  desecrate  the  confessional,  appealed  ^  to  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  to  four  bishops,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder. 
The  answers  which  came  were  contemptuously  or  evasively 
worded.'  But  Luther,  instead  of  yielding,  published  a  ser- 
mon on  indulgences,  and,  ^  on  the  3lBt  of  October,  nailed  the 
Ninety-five  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schloss-Kirche  at  Wit- . 
tenburg.'^ 

Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  did  the  conflict  between  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian  man  and  the  Church  begin.  We  do  not 
blame  Luther.  We  glory,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  faith  and 
courage  which  made  him  faithful  over  '  the  few  things '  that 
God  had  committed  to  his  trust.  In  1512,  on  becoming  a 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Luther  had  taken  the  oath :  *  I  swear 
that  I  will  defend  evangelical  truth  according  to  my  ability ' ; 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  swear  and  fail  to  perform.  This 
solemn  oath,  he  says,  ^  often  confronted  him  in  his  hours  of 
conflict.'  He  stood  by  his  conscience  and.  his  oath,  and  hence 
*the  Ninety-five  Theses'  which  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the 
Schloss-Kirche. 

*  It  was,'  says  Domer,  *  the  language,  nay,  the  cry,  of  an 
oppressed  conscience  which  was  perceptible  in  these  Theses — 
of  a  conscience  which  sought  nothing  for  the  man  himself, 
and  was  even  ready  and  willing  to  endure  every  external 
hardship,  but  was  resolved  to  maintain  itself  inviolate  and 
unspotted,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.    Such  language  finds 

1  Dorner,  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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echo  in  the  hearts  of  men :  ^'  It  was  as  if  the  angels  ran  as 
messengers  "  to  carry  these  Theses  through  Europe.  It  was 
certain  to  make  a  deep  impression,  especially  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  German  people,  as  it  announced  a  resistance 
of  an  unusual  kind  _  a  power  which  was  quiet  and  humble, 
but  at  rest  in  itself ^  and  indomitcMe;  ay^  a/nd  the  firm,  point 
from  which^  as  a  centre^  the  Homish  Church  was  to  be  shat- 
tered to  its  very  foundations.^  ^ 

But  not  even  yet,  nor  until  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
Theses,  did  Luther  dream  of  a  contest  with  the  Church  itself. 
*  The  struggle  itself,'  continues  Dr.  Domer,  *  which  at  its  com- 
mencement bore  throughout  a  purely  defensive  character, 
passed  through  three  sta^es^  by  which  the  Keformation  had  to 
make  room  for  itself.  At  first  the  struggle  against  inditl- 
gences  was  conducted  by  Luther  upon  the  supposition  (so 
blind  was  he  still)  that  the  highest  dignitaries,  the  Pope  ai 
leasts  would  condemn  them.'  ^  Luther  still  stood,  in  a  defen- 
sive attitude,  by  his  conscience,  refusing  to  take  a  single  step 
forward  until  forced  by  the  course  of  events,  feeling  that  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  that  truth  alone  is  the 
golden  sceptre  of  his  sovereign  sway.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  with  such  a  rebel  f  And  what  is  such  a  man  to  do  t  To 
yield  and  violate,  his  conscience,  or  to  say,  ^  Let  God  be  true,' 
though  bishops,  and  popes,  and  councils  should  all  be  liars  ? 
Did  not  Luther — we  appeal  to  the  universe  —  do  right? 

Why,  it  has  often  been  asked,  did  he  not  seek  to  reform  the 
Church  within  the  Church  itself,  and  shun  the  awful  crime  of 
schism  ?  Surely  those  who  asked  this  question  forgot  the  facts 
of  history  relating  to  his  grand  career.  The  very  thing  which 
Luther  most  desired,  and  which  he  most  zealously  labored  to 
achieve,  was  to  reform  the  Chiir(5h  within  the  Church  itself,  or 
at  least  not  to  have  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  forced  into 
his  confessional  and  his  conscience.  It  was  for  this  resist- 
ance that  he  was  excommunicated,  driven  from  the  Church, 
and  devoted  to  destruction.  After  describing,  in  words  of 
simple  eloquence  and  power,  the  '  three  great  stages '  of  Lu- 
ther^s  struggle  with  the  powers  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Domer 

1  VoL  I,  p.  88.  2  Ibid. 
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adds :  '  The  Pope  found  that  now,  after  the  election  of  Charles 
V,  and  the  declaration  of  the  nnivereities  of  Paris,  Cologne, 
and  Lorraine  against  Luther's  cause,  whilst  only  Erfurt  \)a$ 
for  hi/niy  the  matter  was  in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  him  to 
give  utterance  on  his  part  to  the  decisive  word,  the  ban  of 
excommunication  of  Luther,  and  of  the  truth  he  maintained. 
The  bull  Exurge  Domi/ne  of  the  16th  June,  1620,  rejects  forty- 
one  propositions  of  Luther  as  destructive,  offensive,  or  hereti- 
cal. Luther  exalted  faith  in  opposition  to  all  sacraments  and 
works  —  rejected  the  supposition  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament  justify  ex  opere  operaio? 

True,  Luther  did  exalt  faith  —  the  most  sublime  principle 
in  the  universe  —  above  ^  all  sacraments  and  works,'  because^ 
without  faith,  all  sacraments  and  works  are  dead,  mechanical^ 
and  offensive  to  God.  True,  Luther  did  exalt  faith  —  the 
principle  of  union,  and  order,  and  harmony,  and  love  in  the 
spiritual  universe  of  God  —  above  *  all  sacraments  and  works,' 
because,  without  faith,  all  sacraments  are  merely  magical  rites, 
or  heathenish  incantations,  and  all  works  lack  the  living 
breath  and  inspiration  of  God's  eternal  Spirit.  True,  Luther 
did  exalt  faith  above  ^all  sacraments  and  works,'  because 
'without  faith  it  is  impossible . to  please  God,'  though  one 
should  use  all  the  sacraments  and  perform  all  the  works  which 
have  been  enjoined  upon  Jew  or  Gentile  since  the  world  be- 
gan. This  was  the  heresy  of  Luther.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodoxy  of  Some,  that  men  for  money  might 
obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins  from  Tetzel,  the  monk  of 
immortal  infamy !  Ay,  the  remission  of  sins  from  which,  at 
the  same  time,  ^  they  would  not  abstain,'  nor  even  promise  to 
abstain  I 

It  was  for  this  heresy  that*  the  orthodoxy  of  Home  hurled 
'  the  bull  Exv/rge  Domine '  at  the  head  of  Luther,  and  drove 
him  ignominiously  from  the  Church ;  and  then,  in  the  face  of 
this  fact,  the  question  is  asked  by  the  same  orthodoxy j  ^  Whj^ 
did  he  not  remain  in  the  Church  V  'In  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication,' says  Dr.  Domer, '  his  books  were  proscribed  and 
ordered  to  be  burned,  he  himself  was  summoned  to  recant 
within  sixty  days,  Lutheran  teachers  were  sentenced  to  impri»- 
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ontnent  and  exile,  and  upon  the  places  where  they  might  eqjov/m 
an  interdict  was  imposed^  No  place  of  rest,  on  the  whole 
earth,  was  to  be  left  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  I 

*  Thus,'  continues  our  author,  *  was  Luther,  with  his  party, 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  Church  over  which  the  Pope  had 
power.  It  was  not  that  he  separated  himself  from  this  Church, 
and  instead  ot  manifesting  to  it  and  in  its  internal  need  the 
fidelity  which  he  had  just  recognized  to  be  his  duty,  Imt  the 
JSomish  Church  did  then  separate  itself  from  the  voice  of 
Christian  conscience j  whose  spokesman  Luther  had  iecoms  for 
the  German  nation.  It  thrust  out  the  man  who  would  not  for- 
sake it ;  it  would  not^  or  could  notj  endure  any  longer  the  tes- 
timony of  evangelical  truth Borne  had  now  come 

into  this  position,  that  it  could  neither  refute  nor  would  hear 
the  i/rulh.    It  sought  its  last  resort  in  wantonness  and  force?  ^ 

Driven  from  the  Church  of  Home,  under  han  of  excommu- 
nicationy  the  noble  exile  '  faithfully  warns  every  man,  as  much 
as  is  in  his  power,  to  take  care  of  himself  ^'  Let  him  forget  me, 
let  every  man  know  that  he  can  do  me  no  service  in  despising 
I  the  bull,  and  no  injury  in  honoring  it.  By  God^s  grace  lam 
freCy  and  dare,  and  will,  neither  comfort  nor  distress  myself 
with  any  of  these  things.  I  know  well  where  my  comfort  and 
boast  lies,  which  will  stand  sure  to  me  before  men  and  devils. 
I  will  do  my  part ;  each  man  will  answer  for  himself  at  his 
dying  day,  or  at  the  last  judgment." '  His  courage  was,  how- 
ever, as  exalted  as  his  humility  was  profound.  Hence,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1520,  he  solemnly  burned,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication. 

2.  *  The  Church  of  Eome  had  not,  either  by  Pope,  Council, 
er  otherwise,  defined  the  doctrine  of  justification  until  after 
Luther's  views  on  the  subject  were  formed  and  fixed  in  bis 
mind;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  did  she  denne  the  "  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification," 
as  it  is  called,  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  convictions  of 
Luther.' 

This  point  is  easily  established  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  obvi- 
ous facts  of  history.     From  the  origin  of  the  Bomish  Church 
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down  to  the  year  1520  (the  date  to  which  we  have,  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  followed  the  career  of  Lnther,)  that  Chnrch 
had  never  defined  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Nay,  it  was 
as  late  as  the  year  1647  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  the  first 
time,  defined  this  all-important  article;  and  then,  as  every 
reader  knows,  her  definition  was  directed  against  the  Protest- 
ant doctrine  of  justification.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  maintained  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zwingle,  Cranmer,  and  other  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  ^ 

3.  *  As,  previous  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  had 
never  defined  the  doctrine  of  justification,  so  all  her  members 
were  left  free  to  form  their  own  views  on  the  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  of  her  most  devout  dignitaries,  and  earnest 
inquirers  after  truA,  embraced  for  themselves,  independently, 
and  without  knowing  the  views  held  by  Luther,  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  Pauline  "doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith." ' 

In  one  section  of  Ranke's  History  of  th^  Popes  there  is 

1  Men  and  children  may,  if  they  please,  amuse  themselves  with  words,  and 
lose  the  lights  of  history  amid  clouds  of  logomachy,  but  we  expect  something 
better  of  philosophers  and  doctors  of  divinity.  It  is  certainly  a  very  sorry 
play  upon  words  to  conclude  from  the  primitive  or  original  use  of  the  word 
Protestantism  that  it  now  stands  for  nothing  positive^  and  is  only  negative  in  its 
present  signification.  How  often,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  language,  do 
words  lose  their  original  and  acquire  an  entirely  new  sense  or  meaning ! 
Kothing  is  more  common.  To  select  only  one  example  out  of  thousands — 
the  term  tragedy  is  from  the  Qreek  tragodos^  which  means  '  a  goat.*  Now, 
suppose  one,  from  the  assertion,  that '  Shakspeare*s  tragedies  are  the  finest 
in  the  world,*  should  conclude  that  he  possessed  a  magnificent  flock  of  goats, 
what  would  be  thought  of  his  intelligence  ?  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  way 
that  men  make  fools  of  themselves,  who,  instead  of  looking  at  things  and 
seeing  what  tbey  are,  they  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  nature  from  the 
original  signification  of  their  names.  This  is  the  'course  pursued  by  Home 
Tooke  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  Hence,  as  has  been  well  said,  *  While  his 
etymology  is  excellent,  his  philosophy  is  execrable.'  It  is  not  more  execra- 
ble, however,  than  the  reasoning  of  those  who,  from  the  original  sense  of  the 
term  Protestantism,  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  positive  in  its  nature  or 
character.  We  might  easily  prove,  in  the  same  way,  that  truth  is  merely 
what  one  believes,  as  well  as  a  thousand  other  absurdities,  after  the  manner 
of  Home  Tooke. 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement — in  the  sec- 
tion, namely,  which  treats  of  the  ^  Opinions  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Protestants  entertained  in  Italy.'  ^  The  Italians  who, 
according  to  all  accounts,  approached  most  nearly  to  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  were  men  remarkable  for  their  piety,  wisdom, 
and  greatness  of  soul.  Such  were,  for  example,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  *  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,'  an 
association  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  had  been  founded  by 
some  distinguished  men  in  Eome.  'After  some  years,'  sa^b 
Kanke, '  we  again  meet  with  a  certain  portion  of  this  Boman. 
society  in  Venice.'  *  In  the  circle  of  Peter  Bembo  of  Padua, 
who  kept  open  house,  the  point  of  discussion  was  more  fre- 
quently mere  letters,  as  Ciceronian  Latin ;  but  among  the 
guests  of  Gregorio  Gorteri,  the  learned  and  sagacious  abbot  of 
San  Gregorio  in  Venice,  subjects  of  more  profound  interest 
were  agitated.  Bruccioli  makes  the  bowers  and  groves  of  San 
Gregorio  the  scene  of  some  of  his  dialogues.  Near  Treviso 
was  the  villa  of  Luigi  Priuli,  called  Trevillo.  He  was  one  of 
those  upright  and  accomplished  Venetians,  of  whom  we  occa- 
sionally meet  specimens  in  the  present  day,  full  of  a  calm  sus- 
ceptibility to  true  and  noble  sentiments,  and  formed  for  disin- 
terested friendships.  Here  the  inmates  employed  themselves 
chiefly  in  spiritual  studies  and  conversation.  Hither  came 
the  Benedictine,  Marco  of  Padua,  from  whom  it  appears  to  be 
that  Pole  declares  himself  to  have  drawn  his  spiritual  nurture. 
Here,  also,  was  the  eminent  Venetian,  Gaspar  Contarini,  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  assembly.  Of  him  Pole 
(the  celebrated  Cardinal)  says,  that  nothing  which  the  human 
mind  can  discover  by  its  own  powers  of  investigation  was  un- 
known to  him,  and  nothing  wanting  to  him  that  the  grace  of 
God  has  imparted  to  the  human  soul.  To  this  eminence  of 
wisdom  he  further  says,  that  Contarini  added  the  crown  of 
virtue.' 

*  If  we  now  inquire  what  were  the  leading  convictions  of 
these  men,  we  find  that  foremost  among  them  was  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  which,  as  taught  by  Luther,  had  origin- 
ated the  whole  Protestant  movement.    Contarini  wrote  a 
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special  treatise  cosceming  this,  which  Pole  cannot  find  words 
strong  enongh  to  praise.  "  Thou,"  he  exclaims  to  his  friend, 
*^  hast  brought  forth  that  jewel  which  the  Church  was  keeping 
half  concealed."  Pole  himself  finds  that  Scripture,  in  its  more 
profound  and  intimate  revelations,  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  this  doctriue.  He  congratulates  Contarini  on  having 
been  the  ^first  to  bring  to  light  "  that  holy,  fruitful,  indis- 
pensable truth."  To  this  circle  of  friends  belonged  M.  A. 
JIaminio,  who  resided  for  some  time  with  Pole,  and  whom 
Contarini  desired  to  take  with  him  to  Germany  {i.  e.j  when 
the  Pope  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor).  Let  ut 
observe  how  distinctly  he  professes  this  doctrine.  "  The  Gos- 
pel," says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  is  no  other  than  glad 
tidings,  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  clothed  in  our 
flesh,  has  satisfied  for  tis  the  justice  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
Whoever  believes  this  enters  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  enjoys 
the  universal  forgiveness ;  from  a  carnal  creature  he  becomes 
spiritual ;  from  a  child  of  wrath  he  becomes  spiritual,  and 
lives  in  a  sweet  peace  of  conscience."  It  would  he  difficuli 
io  announce  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  a  language  nwr4 
orthodox.'* 

This  scene,  so  well  described  by  Professor  Eanke,  was  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one  in  the  Italy  of  that  day.  In  almost  every 
city  there  were  one  or  more  men  of  eminence  who  exerted  a 
powerftil  influence  in  favor  of  the  new  opinion.  Even  in 
pleasure- loving  Naples,  'where  nature  rejoices  in  her  splendor, 
and  smiles  at  her  own  beauty,'  the  new  doctrine  was  espoused 
by  Juan  Yaldez,  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said  by  his  friends, 
that '  a  part  only  of  his  soul  sufSced  to  animate  his  slight  and 
feeble  frame,  while  the  greater  part  —  the  clear,  unclouded 
intellect — was  ever  uplifted  in  the  contemplation  of  truth.* 
Yaldez  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  the  nobility  and 
learned  men  of  Naples.  But  his  influence  was,  indirectly, 
extended  over  all  Italy,  by  means  of  a  little  book  written  by 
ene  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  San  Severino,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1540.  This  little  work,  On  the  Benefits  of  Christy 
was  afterward  considered  heretical  by  the  InquieitioD,  becanii. 
'  it  treats,'  as  that  tribunal  expresses  it, '  of  justification  in  an 
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insidioiiB  manner,  ascribing  all  to  faith ;  and  as  this  was  the 
very  point  at  which  bo  many  prelates  and  monks  were  stum- 
bling, the  book  bad  been  circulated  to  a  great  extent.' 

^  It  had,'  says  Kanke,  ^  incredible  success,  and  made  the 
Btndy  of  those  doctrines  of  justification,  for  a  time,  popular  in 
Italy ' ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  Valdez, 
however,  founded  no  sect  As  the  Church  had,  up  to  that 
time,  never  spoken  on  the  subject  of  justification,  so  his  book 
resulted  from  a  study  of  Christian  truth  in  the  word  of  God. 
*The  house  of  Colonna  generally,'  says  our  author,  *was 
favorable  to  this  religious  movement,  and  more  especially  so 
were  Vjeepasiano,  Duke  of  Palliano,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Qon- 
zaga,  the  same  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  most  beaa« 
tiful  woman  in  Italy.  Valdez  dedicated  one  of  his  books  to 
Julia.' 

But  the  most  impressive  fapt  still  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  great  reformation  principle  of  *  justification  by  faith  alone,' 
made  active  progress  among  the  middle  classes.  The  report 
of  the  Inquisition  seems  to  exaggerate,  when  it  reckons  three 
thousand  schoolmasters  attached  to  this  principle ;  bnt,  allow- 
ing for  the  exaggeration,  how  wide  must  have  been  the  efiect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people  1  The  new  doctrines 
were,  according  to  Kanke,  then  *  prevalent  in  Italy.' 

They  were  cordially  received  in  Modena.  The  bishop  him- 
himself,  Morone,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pole  and  Oontarini, 
and  the  most  influential -statesman  of  his  age  and  country, 
received  them  favorably ;  and  it  was  at  his  express  command 
that  the  work  On  the  Benefits  of  Christ  was  printed  and  ex- 
tensively circulated.  ^  Don  Oirolamo  da  Modena  was  presi- 
dent of  a  society  in  which  the  same  principles  prevailed.' 
How  grandly,  then,  and  how  gloriously,  did  Christ,  ^  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,'  seem  to  be  emei^ng  from  the  clouds  of  the 
Church  system  of  *  the  Dark  Ages ' !  All  Italy  enjoyed  the 
transient  illumination  and  glory. 

Bernardino  Ochino,  who,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
had  been  drawn  into  the  Franciscan  Order  by  his  appetite  for 
its  ascetic  austerities,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  grand 
*  heresy*'    So  fervid,  indeed,  was  his  zeal  in  will- worship  that 
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^  he  Boon  passed  over  to  the.  severer  discipline  and  penances  of 
the  Capnchins.  Of  this  Order  he  was  elected  general  in  its 
third  chapter,  and  again  in  its  fourth,  an  oflSce  which  he  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.'  But  neither  his  high  position  nor 
his  multiplied  penances  could  bring  rest  and  satisfaction  to  his 
soul.  Kor  did  he  find  these  Until  he  became  ^  penetrated  by 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  alone.'  Earnestly,  then, 
did  he  preach  the  glad  gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  urge  it  in 
the  confessional.  In  the  words  of  Kanke,  *  Cities  poured  forth 
their  multitudes  to  his  teachings ;  the  churches  were  too  small 
for  his  hearers ;  all  were  alike  edified,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  the  profound  scholar  and  the  untaught  peasant.'  The 
poor  had  the  Oospel  preached  to  them. 

Why,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  was  there  no  permanent  refor- 
mation in  Italy  ?  Even  the  Pope,  infallible  though  he  was, 
favored  tha  doctrine  of  Contarini.  Why,  then,  was  its  renais- 
sance so  transient  ?  The  seed  fell  upon  good  ground,  but  its 
fructifying  soil  seems  to  have  lacked  depth.  Hence,  although 
it  sprung  up  rapidly,  it  as  rapidly  passed  away.  And,  besides, 
it  ^  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up  and  choked ' 
its  growth.  The  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  which  had  been  wrought  into  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  and  the  prelates,  and,  above  all,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  and  the  infallibility  of  Councils,  finally 
smothered  the  Gospel  and  extinguished  its  light  in  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  Italy.  All  the  powers  of  the  Church  were,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  brought  to  bear  upon  and  to  extinguish  this 
light. 

It  was  not  so  in  Qermany.  There  ^  the  least  of  all  seed ' 
struck  its  roots  deep,  and  grew  up  into  '  the  greatest  of  all 
trees,'  which  neither  storms  could  shatter,  nor  whirlwinds 
sweep  away.  In.  Italy  the  gospel  of  justification  spread,  as 
Ranke  says, '  like  a  literary  opinion ' ;  in  Germany  it  fell  and 
ran  like  a  fire  from  heaven.  Hence,  while  its  comparatively 
lambent  fiame  failed  to  consume  the  errors  of  Italy,  its  sacred 
fire,  received  into  the  intense  and  burning  consciences  of  Ger- 
many, made  a  way  for  itself,  and  triumphed.  Even  between 
a  Contarini,  with  all  his  divine  illumination,  and  wisdom,  and 
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philosophy,  and  a  Luther,  with  his  rude  strength,  his  gigantic 
will,  and  his  unconquerable  courage,  the  difference  was  not 
small.  Between  the  best  ^son  of  enthralled  Italy  and  the 
grand  type  of  German  freedom,  the  difference  is  incalculable, 
and  so  is  the  mark  which  they  left  behind  them  on  the  earth. 
Luther,  says  Balmes,  created  a  great  conflagration,  not  because 
he  himself  was  great,  but  6nly  because  he  threw  a  spark  into 
the  midst  of  such  a  prodigious  mass  of  combustible  material. 
But,  we  reply,  it  was  just  because  there  was  such  a  frightful 
mass  of  combustible  material  in  the  Church,  waiting  to  be 
burned  up,  that  God  sent  into  the  world  a  spark,  which  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  combined  could  not  extinguish. 
It  is  still  burning,  and  consuming,  even  in  Eomanism  itself. 

When  God  calls  for  his  servants — his  Luthers,  his  John  the 
Baptists,  his  Elijahs  —  to  do  his  terrible  work  in  the  earth, 
they  come  from  th^  wilderness,  or  the  dark  cloister,  not  from 
the  abodes  of  luxury  and  ease,  cultivation  and  refinement. 
Such  men  do  not  grow  in  the  academic  groves,  nor  in  the 
delicious  bowers,  nor  in  the  refined  cities  of  Italy.  They  grow 
by  the  solitary  seaside,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  dark  cloister, 
or  in  the  obscure,  awful  struggle  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  the  powers  of  darkness.  There,  and  there  alone,  it  is  that 
his  prophets  are  formed,  and  trained ;  and  thence  it  is  that 
they  come  forth  as  the  avengers  of  his  outraged  patience. 
For  worldly  honors,  and  fame,  and  power,  and  pelf,  such  men 
care  nothing  —  absolutely  nothing.  Woe  to  the  world,  then, 
when  God  turns  such  men  loose  on  its  corruptions  I  and  woe 
to  the  Church  also  I 

Contarini,  it  is  true,  made  strenuous  ^  attempts  at  internal 
reform,'  and  even  at '  a  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants.'  ^ 
But  these  noble,  though  ineffectual,  attempts  belong  to  the 
next  and  last  point  of  our  discourse,  to  which,  accordingly,  we 
now  proceed. 

4.  '  This  doctrine  (of  justification  by  faith  alone)  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Conference  of  Eatisbon,  convened 
just  four  years  and  eight  months  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  the  Protestants  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  the  adop- 

1  Ranke,  Vol.  I,  Book  II,  i  3. 
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tion  of  their  great  fandamental  tenet  by  the  Church  of  Some 
herself —  a  prospect  which,  though  so  fall  of  promise  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  was  blasted  by  political 
rather  than  by  religions  considerations.' 

^  The  most  honorable  act  of  Paul  III,'  says  Ranke,  ^  and 
that  by  which  he  signalized  his  accession  to  the  Papal  throne, 
was  the  elevation  of  many  distinguished  men  to  the  Collie 
of  Cardinals  without  any  consideration  hut  that  of  their  per- 
sonal merits.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Venetian,  Contarini, 
by  whom  the  others  were  a/tenvard  proposed.  They  were  men 
of  irreproachable  character,  in  high  repute  for  learning  and 
pfety,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  different 
countries.  Caraffa,  for  example,  who  had  long  resided  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands ;  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  in 
France ;  Pole,  a  refugee  from  England ;  Giberto,  who,  after 
having  long  taken  active  part  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  was  then  ruling  his  bishopric  of  Yerona  with  exem- 
plary wisdom;  Federigo  Fregoso,  Archbishop  of  Salermo; 
ahnost  aJlj  he  it  chservedy  members  of  the  Oraiory  of  Divine 
Love^  and  m^my  of  them  holding  opinions  indining  to  Pro- 
testanism.^ 

The  Pope  himself  held  similar  opinions.  Hence  the  Vene- 
tian, Contarini,  with  whose  doctrines  and  writings  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar,  was  placed  by  him  first  in  *  the  College  of 
Cardinals,'  and  who  was  afterward  allowed  to  propose  all  the 
others.  But  in  this  list  of  wise  men  and  reformers  there  is 
one  name  of  terrible  import — the  name  of  Caraffa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  this  bright  constellation,  the  one  particular 
star  which  outshines  all  the  others  is  Gaspar  Contarini.  No- 
ble Venetian  1  Glorious  son  of  the  Church !  We  read,  even 
now,  thy  glowing  words  with  delight — ^nay,  with  tears  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  and  joy  I  For  thou  didst  worship,  not  the 
Pope,  but  truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  goodness,  and 
freedom  —  or,  all  in  one,  *  the  Christ  of  God '  1 

^  The  practice  of  compositions,'  says  he,  ^  or  the  acceptance 
of  money  for  spiritual  favors^  is  simont.'  It  was  taken  very 
ill  that  he  had  presumed  to  censure  the  Popes.  ^  How  1 '  he 
exclaims,  ^  shall  we  concern  ourselves  about  the  fame  of  iJire^ 
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or  four  PqpeSj  and  not  amend  what  has  been  snffered  to  de- 
cay, and  win  a  good  reputation  for  ourselves  ?  In  good  trnth, 
it  would  be  asking  very  much  to  require  that  we  should  defend 
all  the  acts  of  the  Popes ! '  *  The  law  of  Christ/  he  declares, 
*  is  a  law  of  freedom^  and  forbids  a  servitude  so  abject  that 
the  Lutherans  were  entirely  right  in  comparing  it  with  the 
Bdhylonian  captivity.  But^  furthermore^  can  thai,  he  called 
a  government  of  which  the  rule  is  the  will  of  one  many  by  na- 
ture jprone  to  evil  J  and  liable  to  the  influence  of  caprices  and 
affections  innumerable  f ' 

*  A  Pope  Bhould  know,'  he  continues,  *  that  those  over  whom 
he  exercises  the  rule  are  free  men  ;  not  according  to  his  own 
will  and  pleasure  must  he  command,  or  forbid,  or  dispense, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  reason,  of  God's  commands, 
and  to  the  law  of  love,  referring  everything  to  God,  and  doing 

all  in  consideration  of  the  common  good  only Be  it 

the  care  of  your  holiness,'  he  exclaims  to  Paul  III,  *  never  to 
depart  from  this  rule ;  be*  not  guided  by  the  impotence  of  the 
will  which  makes  choice  of  evil ;  submit  not  to  the  servitude 
which  ministere  to  sin.  Then  wilt  thou  be  mighty,  then  wUt 
thou  he  freCy  then  wUl  the  life  of  the  Christian  comm/mwealth 
be  sustained  in  thee? 

Thus  did  this  great  man,  knowing  that  the  Pope  is  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  far  from  infallible,  but 
prone  to  evil  and  liable  to  innumerable  caprices,  exhort  Paul 
III  to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man.  No  persecutor 
was  Contarini.  For,  having  felt  the  burden  of  his  own  sins, 
and  having  found,  as  did  Luther,  a  deliverance  from  sin  and 
death  through  faith  in  the  unmerited  mercies  of  Christ,  he 
stood  before  the  Pope  and  the  world  in  the  *  Freedom  of  a 
Christian  Man,'  and  sought  only  that  freedom  and  salvation 
ibr  others  which  he  found  for  himself,  deeming  it  infinitely 
more  precious  than  life.  Such  was  the  man  whom  Paul  III 
«ent  as  his  legate  to  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  he  showed  that  peace,  not  persecution ;  that  free- 
dom, not  ferocity ;  that  mercy,  and  not  malice,  were  the  ani- 
mating principles,  the  life  and  the  soul,  of  his  religion. 

The  Conference  of  Batisbon  assembled.  <  The  discussions 
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were  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1541,  and  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, proposed  by  the  Emperor,  and  admitted  after  some 
slight  alterations  by  Contarini,  was  adopted ;  but  even  here,  at 
the  first  step,  the  legate  found  it  requisite  to  dissent  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  from  his  instructions.  The  Pope  had  required, 
in  the  first  place,  a  recognition  of  his  supremacy,  but  Con- 
tarini perceived  clearly  that  on  this  point,  so  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  assembly,  the  whole  affair  might 
be  wrecked  at  the  very  outset ;  he,  therefore,  permitted  the 
question  of  papal  supremacy  to  be  placed  last,  rather  than' 
first,  on  the  list  for  discussion.  He  thought  it  safer  to  begin 
with  subjects  on  which  his  friends  and  himself  approached  the 
Protestant  opinions,  which  were  besides  questions  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  touching  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith. 
In  the  discussion  concerning  these  he  took  himself  most  active 
part.  His  secretary  assures  us  that  nothing  was  determined  by 
the  Catholic  divines  until  he  had  been  previously  consulted  — 
not  the  slightest  variation  made  without  his  consent.  Morone, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  Tomaso  da  Modena,  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  both  holding  the  same  opinions  with  himself  as  to 
justification,  assisted  him  with  their  advice.  The  principal 
difficalty  proceeded  from  a  German  theologian.  Doctor  Eck^ 
an  old  antagonist  of  Luther ;  but  when  forced  to  a  close  dis- 
cussion, point  by  point,  he  also  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  In  effect,  the  parties  did  actually 
agree  (who  could  have  dared  to  hope  so  much)  as  to  the  four 
primary  articles,  of  human  nature,  original  sin,  redemption, 
and  even  justification.  Contarini  assented  to  the  principal 
point  in  the  Lutherine  doctrine,  namely,  that  justification  is 
obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of 
man,  adding  only,  that  this  faith  must  be  living  and  active. 
Melancthon  acknowledged  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  statement 
of  the  Protestant  belief  itself;  and  Bucer  boldly  declared  that, 
in  the  articles  mutually  admitted,  *^  eveiything  requisite  to  a 
godly,  righteous,  and  holy  life  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of 
man,  was  comprehended." 

*  Equally  satisfied  were  those  of  the  opposite  party.    The 
Bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  Conference  holy,  and  did  not 
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doubt  that  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christendom  would  result 
from  its  labors.  The  friends  of  Contarini,  those  who  shared 
his  opinions  and  sympathized  with  his  feelings,  were  delighted 
with  the  progress  he  was  making.  "  When  I  perceived  the 
unanimity  of  opinion,"  remarks  Pole,  in  a  letter  of  this  period 
to  Contarini,  ^^  I  was  sensible  to  such  pleasure  as  no  harmony 
of  sounds  could  have  afforded  me,  not  only  because  I  forsee 
the  coming  of  peace  and  union,  but  because  these  articles  are 
in  very  truth  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  treat  of  various  matters— faith,  works,  and 
justification ;  upon  this  last,  however,  on  justification,  do  all 
the  rest  repose.  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  friend,  and  I  thank 
God  that  on  this  point  the  divines  of  both  parties  have 
agreed.  He  who  hath  so  mercifully  begun  this  work  will 
complete  it."' 

But  God  did  not,  at  ^hat  time  at  least,  complete  that  work 
of  peace.  The  prospect,  on  the  contrary,  then  so  fair  and 
promising,  was  soon  overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  so 
ended  in  utter  disappointment.  Several  causes  contributed 
to  this  result  But  the  chief  cause  of  all  was  the  Pope's  oppo- 
sition to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Kot  that  he 
opposed  'the  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone' — the  great 
point  in  controversy  —  and  not  that  he  opposed  the  peace  of 
the  world  as  suchy  but  because  the  reconciliation,  if  established 
at  that  time  and  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  would 
tend  to  consolidate  the  power  and  fortify  the  dominion  of  his 
great  rival,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  words  ot 
Kanke:  'A  reconciliation,  such  as  that  contemplated,  would 
have  given  an  unaccustomed  unity  to  all  Germany,  and  would 
have  greatly  extended  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.  As 
chief  of  the  moderate  party,  he  would  inevitably  have  obtained 
predominant  influence  throughout  Europe,  more  especially  in 
the  event  of  a  General  Council.  All  the  accustomed  hostilities 
(on  the  part  of  the  Pope)  were  necessarily  awakened  at  the 
m^re  prospect  of  such  a  result.' 

The  Pope,  who  claims  to  be  not  only  the  infallible  guide  of 
the  Church  and  the  dictator  of  her  religious  dogmas,  but  also 
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the  Bupreme  ruler  of  the  universal  world,  is  not  disposed  to 
tolerate  a  rival.  Hence  the  assumptions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  prospective  growth  of  his  power,  were  not 
at  all  pleasing  in  his  eyes.  Accordingly,  as  Ba^ke  well  says, 
^  OtiieT  scruples  besides  those  of  a  theological  description  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  already  arisen  in  Borne.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  Emperor,  on  opening  the  Diet  (of  Batisbon)  and  an- 
nouncing a  General  Council,  did  not  add  that  the  Pope  alone 
had  power  to  convene  it :  symptoms  it  was  ikought  appea/red  of 
an  indination  on  his  part  to  arrogate  that  right  to  himself  It 
was  even  said  that  in  the  old  articles  agreed  on  with  Clement 
YII,  at  Barcelona,  there  was  a  passage  that  might  intimate 
such  a  purpose.  Did  not  the  Protestants  continually  declare 
that  it  rested  with  the  Emperor  to  sfwmmon  a  CouncU  f  And 
might  not  he  he  supposed  to  receive  favorably  an  opinion  so 
manifestly  in  hamumy  with  his  own  interests  f  Herein  was 
involved  the  most  imminent  danger  of  further  divisions.' 

The  Pope,  alarmed  by  these  indications  and  tendencies, 
resolved  ^  to  divide  and  conquer.'  Instead  of  reconciliation, 
he  would  leave  the  Emperor  and  the  Protestants  to  fight  it 
out,  so  that  he  might  the  better  seize  and  possess  all  that  he 
claimed  as  *  the  vicegerent  of  God.' .  *  A  powerful  effect,'  con- 
tinues our  author,  ^  was  inevitably  produced  by  these  agita- 
tions on  the  different  divines.  Eck  remained  in  Bavaria. 
"  The  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  whether  in  or  out  of  Germany," 
says  the  secretary  of  Contarini,  ^^  dreading  the  power  he  would 
obtain  by  the  union  of  aU  Germany j  began  to  sow  the  tares 
of  discord  am^ong  these  divines.  Carnal  envy  hath  inter- 
rupted the  Conference^'* '  Thus,  by  the  *  carnal  envy '  of  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents,  was  the  fair  prospect  of  peace 
blasted,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  were  plunged  into  those 
long  and  bloody  wars  which  disgraced  the  civilization  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  *  carnal  envy '  of  the  Pope,  infal- 
lible though  he  was,  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  pro- 
duced all  this  incalculable  mischief;  so  that  the  Protestants 
had  to  conquer  a  peace  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

^  After  hopes  so  inspiring,  after  a  commencement  so  propi- 
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tious,  Contarini  saw  himself  compelled  to  return  without  effect- 
ing any  part  of  his  purpose.  He  had  wished  to  accompany  the 
Emperor  to  the  Netherlands,  but  neither  was  this  pern|itted  to 
him.  Returning  to  Italy,  it  was  his  lot  to  endure  all  the  slan- 
ders touching  his  conduct,  and  the  concessions  he  was  charged 
with  making  to  Protestantism,  that  from  Home  had  been  cir- 
culated over  the  whole  country.  This  was  sufficiently  vexa- 
tious, but  he  had  a  loftiness  of  mind  that  rendered  the  failure 
of  plans  so  comprehensive,  and  so  replete  with  good  for  all, 
still  more  grievous  and  n^ore  painful  to  his  mind. 

*  How  noble  and  impressive  was  the  position  that  moderate 
Catholicism  had  assumed  in  his  person  !  But  having  failed 
(through  the  passions  of  the  Pope)  in  securing  its  benevolent 
and  world-embracing  designs,  it  now  became  a  new  question, 
whether  it  would  even  maintain  its  own  existence.  In  every  * 
great  tendency  should  reside  the  power  of  vindicating  its  own 
existence,  of  rendering  itself  effectual  and  respected ;  if  it  be 
not  strong  enough  to  secure  this,  if  it  cannot  achieve  the  mas- 
tery, its  doom  is  inevitable ;  it  must  sink  into  irremediable 
ruin.' 

But  so,  at  least,  Protestantism  did  not  sink,  except  in  Italy. 
It  had  before  sunk,  yielding  to  the  fires  and  ferocity  of  Rome, 
in  the  persons  of  Wickliffe,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  John  Hnss. 
But  the  time  had  now  come  when,  if  Rome  cherished  the  hope 
of  getting  rid,  as  formerly,  *  of  troublesome  witnesses  for  the 
truth  by  imprisonment  and  death,  for  once  fire  and  sword 
must  renounce  their  power.'  * 

Having  established,  as  we  think,  the  four  positions  above 
laid  down,  we  have  only  a  ^w  words  to  offer,  in  conclusion. 
No  other  prospect  of  peace  or  reconciliation  between  the  two 
creeds  has  ever  occurred  since  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The 
OouncU  of  Trent,  it  is  true,  resumed  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion, as  the  first  great  object  of  their  labors ;  but  then  the 
Protestant  doctrine  was  condemned.  The  manner  in  which 
this  result  was  obtained  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  of 
eternal  remembrance. 

Contarini  was  no  more ;  but  there  was  with  Pole,  in  the 

1  Dorner. 
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Council,  many  others  warmly  attached  to  *  justification  by 
faith  alone.'  *  Among  the  members  of  this  Council,'  says 
Eanke  (Vol.  I,  p.  152),  *  there  were  many  who  held  opinions 
on  this  point  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Protestants.  The 
Archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  Bishop  of  Delia  Cava,  Giulio  Con- 
tarini,  Bi^op  of  Belluno,  and  with  them  five  theologians, 
ascribed  justification  to  the  merits  of  Christ  and  to  faith  alone 
and  wholly;  charity  and  hope  they  declared  (just  as  Luther 
and  Melancthon  had  done)  to  be  the  attendants,  and  works 
the  proof,  of  faith,  but  nothing  more— the  haais  of  jiLStiJicar 
turn  must  he  faith  alone.^  Ko  Protestant  has  ever  stated, 
more  clearly  or  distinctly,  the  great  principle  of  his  belief 
and  his  life  in  Christ.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  this 
•doctrine  failed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  the  Church  of  1545  extinguished,  for  her  own  com- 
munion at  least,  this  great  light,  then  so  auspiciously  rising 
in  the  bosom  of  Catholicism  itself?  This  question  is  easily 
answered. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  the  commanding  genius  nor  the 
courage  of  Contarini  was  in  that  assembly.  Pole  was  there, 
and  many  other  good  men  with  him ;  but  the  unconquerable 
will  of  a  Contarini,  or  a  Luther,  was  not  there. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Council,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  God,  was  to  silence  his  word. 
^  The  Bishop  Kachianti,  of  Chiozza,  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
Scripture ;  he  maintained  that  in  the  Gospel  was  written  what- 
ever was  needful,  but  he  had  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
him.'  ^  ^  The  foundation  of  their  work  thus  laid  (and  it  was 
said  with  good  reason  that  half  the  business  was  thereby  ac- 
complished), the  speakers  proceeded  to  the  great  and  decisive 
article  of  justification  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it. 
To  this  portion  of  the  controversy  the  principal  iuterest  was 
attached.' '  Thus,  the  Bible  having  been  set  aside  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  or  rendered  subordinate  to  the  will  of  man,  the  ma- 
jority rejected  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification. 

In  the  third  place,  the  majority  were  led  to  this  determina- 
tion and  decree,  not  so  much  by  the  love  of  truth  aer  by  a 

1  Ranke,  Vol  I,  p.  152.  2  Ibid. 
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hatred  of  the  Protestants.  They  rejected,  first,  the  Protestant 
rule  of  faith,  and,  then,  the  doctrine  which  the  Protestants 
had  deduced  from  the  Scriptures ;  in  both  instances  proceeding 
in  the  little  negative  spirit  of  hate,  rather  than  in  the  great, 
wise,  and  positive  spirit  of  love.  '  But  was  it  to  be  expected,' 
asked  Professor  Eanke, '  at  a  moment  when  Pope  and  Empe- 
ror were  attacking  the  Protestants  with  force  of  armSy  that 
th^ir  primal  doctrine  —  that  on  which  the  whole  existence  of 
their  creed  was  founded — should  he  received  as  valid  ly  a 
Council  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  j}owers.  It 
was  in  vain  tha^  Pole  exhorted  them  not  to  Reject  an  opinion 
simply  because  it  was  held  by  Zuther;  too  mv^ch  of  bitter  and 
personal  animosity  was  connected  with  this  tenet  /  ths  Bishop 
Delia  Cava  and  a  Greek  mxmlc  proceeded  to  actual  violence 
against  ea^ch  other.  It  was  seen  that  the  Council  could  not 
even  debate  to  any  purpose  on  so  unequivocal  an  expression 
of  Protestant  opinion?^  Melancholy  spectacle!  The  word 
of  God  is  veiled.  Tradition  is  the  infallible  guide  to  truth. 
The  passions  of  men,  in  the  absence  of  God's  word  and  his 
restraining  Spirit,  are  aroused,  and  they  actually  come  to 
blows!  The  great  debate  is  at  an  end,  and  the  decree  is 
passed !  Is  this  the  way,  O  ye  mighty  rulers  of  the  Church  1 
that  God's  eternal  truth  and  wisdom  are  reflected  in  thy 
Councils  ? 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  we  have  to  notice,  in  addition 
to  the  influence  of  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Protestants,  the  presence  of  Caraflk  and  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Caraffa,  *  turbulent,  impetuous,  and  fiercely 
bigoted,'  was  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
the  Council  of  Trent  he  had  at  his  command,  moreover,  two 
engines  of  terrific  power.  The  fir§t  of  these  was  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  CaraflU  had  revived  and  reestablished,  in  1542, 
three  years  before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council.  *  Here  we 
must  look  back,'  says  Ranke,  *  to  the  time  of  the  Ratisbon 
Conference.  When  it  became  obvious  that  no  conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at  with  the  professors  of  the  new  tenets,  and 
that  even  in  Italy  disputes  had  arisen  concerning  the  sacror 

1  Ranke,  Vol.  I,  p.  152.  n 
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ineniSy  while  doubts  as  regarded  jyurgatory  and  other  points  of 
great  moment  in  the  Roman  ritual  existed  among  the  people^ 
the  Pope  one  day  inquired  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  "  What  could 
be  devised  for  these  evils."  The  Cardinal  replied,  that  a  thor- 
oughly searching  inquisition  was  the  only  one  sure  to  be  effi- 
cient, and  his  opinion  was  supported  by  John  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,  Bishop  of  Burgos.'^  ....  "As  St.  Peter,"  exclaimed 
Caraffa,  "  subdued  the  the  first  heresiarchs  in  no  other  place 
thaA  Eome,  so  must  the  successors  of  Peter  destroy  all  the 
heresies  of  the  whole  world  in  Rome^'^ '  ^  It  was  thus,  at  the 
instigation  of  this  Cardinal  and  the  devil,  that  the  Inquisition 
was  reestablished  21st  July,  1642,  by  the  bull  of  the  Pope. 

The  second  of  these  terrific  engines  was  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 
We  call  this  order  an  engine,  and  not  a  society,  because  it 
professed  to  have  no  will  of  its  own,  and  to  move  only  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope.  '  They  pleased  themselves,^  says  Kanke 
(Vol.  I,  p.  146),  *  with  the  thought  of  making  war  as  soldiers 
against  Satan,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  old  military  pro- 
pensities of  Loyola  (their  founder  and  captain-general),  they 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  exactly  as  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  takes  the  name  of  its  captain.'  The  one  great 
rule  of  this  Order  is,  as  every  one  knows,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope,  and  unmeasured  zeal  in  his  service.  In 
1543  the  *  Society  of  Jesus '  was  *  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally established '  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  '  The  Jesuits  ac- 
count it  among  the  glories  of  their  Order,  that  their  founder, 
Loyola,  supported  this  proposition  (Caraffa's  proposition  in 
favor  of  the  Inquisition)  by  a  special  memorial.' ' 

Thus  were  these  two  tremendous  engines  —  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Order  of  Jesuits — created  only  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore the  first  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  after  the 
Batisbon  Conference.  They  sprang  from  the  same  passions 
which  had  kindled  the  war  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, and  were  inflamed  into  fury  by  the  influence  of  that  war. 
In  the  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  those  who  favored  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  of  justification  had  to  look  the  Inquisition  in 
the  face,  and  to  argue  the  great  cause  in  the  presence  of  the 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  157.  2  Ibid.  8  Ibid. 
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Jesuits.  Nay,  Caraffa  himself  was  Inquisitor-General  and 
universal,  in  matters  of  faith,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  and 
there  stood  at  his  back,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Council,  a  host 
of  fierce  Jesuits  and  informers,  as  the  instruments  of  his  ven- 
geance. What  chance,  then,  had  truth /for  a  fair  hearing,  or 
even  for  decent  treatment  ?  And  what  wonder  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  Oaraffa  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Pope,  the  war  and  its  passions,  prevailed  over  those 
Catholics  who,  unarmed  and  alone,  stood  up  for  the  hated  doc- 
trine of  the  great  reformer. 

Such  were  the  evil  influences,  the  powers  of  darkness,  to 
which  the  Eoman  decree  against  the  gospel  of  justification  by 
faith  owes  its  existence.  The  precise  time,  too,  at  which  this 
famous  decree  was  brought  forth,  is  most  worthy  of  note. 
This  took  place — for  Carafik  had  triumphed  in  the  Council — 
precisely  when  the  £)mperor  was  victorious  in  Germany.  The 
Lutherans  were  submitting  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
Home  was  jubilant  with  the  hope  that  they  would  soon  be 
utterly  crushed  and  exterminated.  The  hearts  of  men  were, 
on  the  one  side,  failing  them  for  fear,  and,  on  the  other,  wild 
with  the  intoxication  of  success.  Cardinal  Pole  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  had,  under  different  pretexts,  quitted 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  '  accidental  illness,'  it  was  said,  pre- 
vented their  return.  It  was  in  this  hour  of  the  darkness  of 
Protestantism  that  the  dire  thunderbolt  of  victorious  Kome 
was  forged  and  winged  with  blazing  anathema  for  her  destruc- 
tion. 

But  however  dark  and  desperate  the  hour  seemed  for  the 
fortunes  of  Protestantism,  it  was,  as  events  have  shown,  still 
more  so,  in  reality^  for  those  of  Kome.  The  same  Carafl^a, 
who  prevailed  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  the  instrument 
chosen  by  Providence  to  humble  the  pride  of  Eome  in  the 
dust.  To  the  amazement  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  him- 
self, he  is  Novated  to  the  Papal  throne.  Now,  what  means 
this  strange  thing  ?  Caraffa  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of 
such  elevation,  and  had  never  tal^en  the  least  pains  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  any  one  of  the  College  of  Cardinals 
by  whom  he  was  elected.    How,  then,  did  his  election  to  the 
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Pontificate  take  place?  Carafifa  ^believed  that  his  election 
had  been  determined,  not  by  the  Cardinals,  but  by  God  him- 
self, who  had  chosen  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes.'  Hence,  if  we  would  understand  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  elevation  of  Caraffa,  we  must  look  at  the 
results  which  he  actually  accornplished  as  supreme  Pontif. 
He  certainly  accomplished  two  grand  results :  he  shattered  the 
pride  of  the  power  of  Kome,  and  secured  for  Protestantism,  in 
spite  of  her  fallen  fortunes,  a  permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  God  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  and  left  him, 
in  his  exalted  position  as  supreme  Pontiff,  to  the  guidance  of 
blind  passions.  Why,  indeed,  as  Christians,  should  we  doubt 
that  such  was  reaJJy  the  fact  t  The  Spirit  of  God,  as  he 
assures  us  himself,  accompanies  his  word,  especially  his  word 
of  justification  by  faith.  (Gal.  iii.  2, 14.)  Hence,  when  Ca- 
raffa persecuted  this  word  —  this  sublime  arid  all-cheering 
gospel  of  justification  —  is  it  strange  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  have  abandoned  him  to  himself?  It  is  certain  that  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his 
equally  maniacal  animosity  to  Spain,  involved  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  in  a  war  which  undermined  their  domination, 
and  made  room  for  Protestantism  to  establish  itself  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition.  He  did  not,  says  Kanke,  ^  have  to  acquire 
the  allegiance  of  England,  he  had  merely  to  retain  it.'  But, 
incapable  of  moderation,  he  returned  a  repulsive  and  con- 
temptuous  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  and,  by  acts 
equally  arbitrary  and  impolitic,  compelled  that  proud  monarch 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Thus,  by  the  blind  policy 
of  Caraffa,  was  *  the  triumph  gained  for  Protestantism  in  Oreat 
Britain^  and  its  ascendancy  there  secured  forever ^^  ^  as  well  as 
in  Germany.  Indeed,  after  reviewing  *  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testantism '  under  Caraffa,  as  Paul  I Y,  the  historian  of  the 
Popes  concludes  in  these  words :  *  And  now,  if  we  survey  the 
world  from  the  heights  of  Borne,  how  enormous  were  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Catholic  faith!  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain  had  wholly  departed ;   Germany  was  almost  entirely 

1  Ranke,  Vol.  I,  p.  240. 
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Protestant ;  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in  a  fierce  tumult  of 
opinion ;  in  Geneva  was  to  be  found  as  important  a  centre  for 
the  schismatics  of  the  Latin  nations  of  the  West  as  was  Wit- 
tenberg for  those  of  the  Germanic  race  and  the  East ;  while 
numbers  are  already  gathering  to  the  banners  of  Protestantism 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.'  Surely  the  Almighty  ^  causes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.'  Caraffa  intended,  by  all  the 
vast  resources  and  power  at  his  command,  to  uproot  Protest- 
antism utterly,  not  leaving  a  root,  branch,  or  a  vestige  of  it 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  was  the  chief  instrument  for  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism.  This,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  events  of  his- 
tory, is  the  purpose  for  which  God  raised  him  to  the  Papal 
throne ;  and  most  wonderfully  did  he  fulfill  his  mission. 

In  conclusion,  the  Catholics  themselves  being  judges,  the 
great  fundamental  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism consists  in  their  opposite  views  on  the  subject  of 
justification.  This  is  not  only  the  great,  distinguishing,  and 
yital  difference  between  the  two  communions,  it  is  the  root  of 
all  other  essential  differences  between  them.  In  regard  to 
some  other  questions  of  no  small  moment,  we  agree  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  far  more  nearly  than  we  do  with  the  mighty 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  in  regard  to  this  arti- 
cle of  justification,  and  to  its  manifold  consequences,  we  are 
as  one  mind,  heart,  and  soul  with  the  holy,  catholic,  and  univer- 
sal Protestant  Church.  And,  unless  we  are  most  egregiously 
mistaken,  the  arguments  of  Moehler  and  other  learned  Catho- 
lics in  defence  of  their  complicated  scheme  of  justification, 
may  be  triumphantly  refuted,  both  by  an  appeal  to  the  word  of 
God  and  to  the  reason  of  man.  But,  if  we  live,  the  readers  of 
this  Meview  will,  ere  long,  have  an  occasion  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  proceed,  from 
the  stand-point  indicated  in  this  article,  to  complete  our  sur- 
vey of  the  Protestant  Churches,  which  were  bom  of  the  grand 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  especially  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 
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Abt.  IV. —  1.  The  Philosophical  Works  of  David  Hume ;- 
including  all  his  Essays,  and  exhibiting  the  more  impor- 
tant  alterations  and  corrections  in  the  successive  editions 
published  by  the  author.  Boston  and  Edinburgh.  1854. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  II — (The  Phil- 
osopher, David  Hume.)  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  London. 
1870. 

So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  full 
and  serviceable  edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical  Works  noted 
in  the  rubric,  that  they  might  have  been  left  unnoticed  for  an 
indefinite  period  longer,  if  the  interest  in  the  great  skeptic  had 
not  been  recently  revived  by  Mrs.  Oliphant's  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  the  man, '  in  habit  and  manner  as  he  lived.'  ^ 

Hume's  speculations  aroused  too  much  controversy,  exer- 
ercised  too  great  and  too  extensive  an  influence,  occupy  too 
prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  metaphysics,  and  force 
themselves  too  frequently  and  too  urgently  upon  the  regards 
of  metaphysical  inquirers,  ever  to  pass  into  oblivion.  They 
have  now  a  special  claim  to  notice ;  for  there  is  at  this  time  a 
general  revival  of  interest  in  all  questions  of  recondite  philoso- 
phy, in  consequence  of  the  recurrence  of  numerous  speculative 
and  practical  difficulties,  which  admit  of  no  adequate  solution 
without  the  previous  rectification  of  the  premises  and  proce- 
dure of  the  customary  reasoning,  and  the  purification  of  the 
principles  of  habitual  belief.  We  are  driven  back  to  the  reex- 
amination of  first  principles  —  of  Metaphysics,  of  the  first 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  termed  by  Aristotle — because  there  are 
latent  errors  involved  in  our  deductions,  and  revealed  by  the 

1  There  is  another  reason  which  makes  this  criticism  of  Hume's  philoso- 
phy especially  opportune,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  speculations  of  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  Mill,  and  of  nearly  all  of  the  infidel  writers  of  the  present  day, 
grow  out  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  this  grand  skeptic  of  the  last  century. 
Indeed,  this  is  apparent  fix>m  their  own  acknowledgment,  as  we  see  in  the 
Logw  of  MiHf  and  in  the  writings  of  Huxley. 
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insufficiency  and  incoherence  of  our  conclusionB,  which  must 
be  detected  in  their  origin  before  they  can  be  eradicated. 
They  have  sprung  from  incorrect  metaphysics ;  they  can  be 
extirpated  only  by  the  establishment  of  sounder  metaphysics : 
and  the  infallible  instincts  of  humanity  are  looking  anxiously 
in  that  direction  for  the  anticipated  relief. 

In  prosecuting  any  inquiry  into  the  remoter  provinces  of 
abstract  speculation,  the  paradoxical  positions  and  the  skepti- 
cal arguments  of  Hume  necessarily  attract  renewed  attention. 
Logically  and  chronologically,  Hume  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
later  division  of  modem  metaphysics.  Cartesianism  culmi- 
nated with  dissimilar  aspects  in  Spinoza  and  Malebranche ; 
it  indicated  its  purely  skeptical  tendencies  in  Bayle;  it  was 
transmuted  by  Leibnitz,  and  his  expositor  Christian  Wolf,  into 
a  learned  and  elegant  but  fanciful  eclecticism.  Locke's  rebel- 
lion against  i)es  Cartes  introduced  a  new  era  of  speculation, 
and  claimed  for  the  Baconian  philosophy,  as  then,  and  as  still 
generally  understood,  the  dominion  over  moral  as  well  as  over 
physical  science.  But  Locke's  specific  function,  whatever  the 
effect  of  his  speculations  may  have  been,  was  like  that  of  his 
contemporary  and  antagonist,  Leibnitz,  opposition  to  the  infidel 
results  of  the  Cartesian  method.  The  complexion  of  the  com- 
ing philosophy  was  not  determined  until  Hume  had  united  the 
acute  idealism  of  Berkeley  with  the  rude  but  practical  sensa- 
tionalism of  Locke.  The  system  of  empiricism  thence  result- 
ing presided  over  and  regulated  the  subsequent  developments 
of  abstract  inquiry ;  and  doctrines  the  most  repugnant  to  each 
other,  and  professedly  the  most  divergent  from  the  skepticism 
of  Hume,  consciously  or  unconsciously  derived  their  impress 
from  the  impulse  communicated  by  him. 

Kant  ascribes  to  Hume  the  credit  of  having  instigated  his 
own  subtle  investigations.  This  is  illustrated  partly  by  the 
similar  spirit  of  the  respective  systems  of  these  authors,  so  far 
as  they  generated  a  reaction  against  Locke's  sensationalism ; 
partly  by  the  general  /jorrespondence  of  their  respective  con- 
clusions ;  partly  by  the  analogous  principles  which  they  both 
lay  down  and  almost  immediately  abandon.  Eant  agrees 
with  Hume  in  regarding  the  science  of  man  as  the  introduc- 
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tion  to  all  the  Bciences,  and  in  recognizing  experience  and 
observation  as  the  only  solid  foundations  for  the  science  of 
man.  But  these  gnides  are  incontinently  deserted  when  the 
one  invents  his  categories,  and  reasons  about  absolute  and 
necessary  truths ;  and  when  the  other  launches  into  universal 
skepticism,  which,  by  his  own  confession,  conflicts  with  the 
constant  experience  and  daily  observation  of  men.^^  Indeed, 
the  method  which  Hume  advocated  and  proposed  to  himself^ 
is  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  ordinarily  pursued ;  for  the 
principles  with  which  he  begins  are  neither  clear  nor  self- 
evident;  the  steps  of  his  advance  are  neither  timorous  nor 
sure ;  and,  though  he  frequently  reviews  his  conclusions,  he 
neither  examines  all  their  principal  consequences,  nor  appre- 
ciates accurately  those  which  he  does  examine.  The  analogy 
between  Hume  and  Eant  is  as  marked  in  their  deviation  from 
their  own  principles  as  in  the  resemblance  ot  the  principles 
themselves ;  and,  in  the  most  important  points,  the  relation 
between  the  two  philosophers  is  singularly  close. 

The  various  schools  of  German  Transcendentalists  are  noto- 
riously offshoots  from  Eant,  and  derive  their  impulsion  imme- 
diately from  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  completely 
the  Scotch  or  Common  Sense  School  has  been  influenced  by 
Hume,  even  in  its  controversy  with  him.  The  attitude  of  the 
French  Eclectics  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  Eant  and 
Beid  to  Hume,  for  their  scheme  is  little  more  than  the  com- 
bination of  Scotch  and  German  metaphysics,  accompanied  with 
a  tender  regard  for  Des  Cartes,  and  a  much  more  scrupulous 
reverence  for  Locke.  Victor  Cousin  plays  the  same  r61e  in  the 
nineteenth  century  which  Leibnitz  as  brilliantly  performed  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  Plotinus  in  the  third.  Eclec- 
ticism, or  Syncretism,  constitutes  the  last  act  of  the  drama  in 
the  evolution  of  every  philosophical  period.  The  French  En- 
cyclopeedists  and  their' imitators  were  merely  the  abortions  of 
Locke's  sensationalism,  and  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
metaphysicians,  even  if  they  are  acknowledged  as  philosophers. 
Of  Sir  William  Hamilton  we  say  nothing,  since  even  in  his 
fragmentary  remains  can  be  discovered  nothing  more  than  the 

1  Phn.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  8 ;  Vol,  IV.  p.  285.  2  Ibid,  VoL  IV,  p.  171. 
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germs  of  a  philosophical  system  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  new.  Ostensibly,  he  was  the  last  teacher  of  the  Scotch 
School ;  more  probably  he  was  the  link  of  transition  to  a  new 
creed  yet  to  be  developed.  Bnt  it'is  not  our  purpose  to  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  period  within  which  Hume's  direct  influ- 
ence is  for  the  present  circumscribed. 

Comte,  who  claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  both  a  religion 
and  a  philosophy,  and  who  represented  a  large  class  of  modem 
sophists,  assigns  to  Hume  an  eminent  place  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  progressive  development  of  Positivism.  Hume  occu- 
pies this  position,  both  by  the  necessary  connection  of  every 
distinguished  thinker  with  all  subsequent  inquiry  in  the  same 
department,  and  still  more  by  the  fundamental  tenets  of  his 
philosophy,  which  Comte  adopts  in  their  narrowest  signifi- 
cance, and  maintains  with  a  fidelity  much  more  rigid  than  is 
customary  with  their  original  propounder. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  agreement  between  Hume, 
Kant,  and  Comte,  the  theories  which  they  have  respectively 
evolved  from  similar  general  principles  are  strongly  contrasted. 
There  is  first  Skepticism,  then  Transcendentalism,  then  Posit- 
ivism—  the  empirical  idealism  of  Hume  reaching  its  zenith, 
and  subordinating  experience  to  intuition  in  the  mysticism  of 
Kant,  and  especially  of  his  followers,  and  its  empirical  tenden- 
cies attaining  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  the  phenomenalism 
of  Comte.  Each  of  these  diverse  schools  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  skeptical  spirit.  The  negation  of  the  immate- 
rial, as  well  as  of  the  material,  is  virtually  implied  by  each 
system  in  different  forms  and  under  difierent  aspects.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  each  will  be  found  to  recognize  the  human 
fantasy,  the  human  apprehension,  the  individual  capacity,  as 
the  legitimate  measure  of  truth  and  existence.  In  each  the 
actual  is  more  or  less  rigidly  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of 
the  cognizable,  and  the  unknown  forgotten  in  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  the  known.  Because  ^  that  which  is  wanting  cannot 
be  remembered,'  it  is  implicitly  and  expressly  denied  in  these 
systems.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  our  modern  philosophy  t 
Is  not  the  Scotch  scheme  of  metaphysics  skeptical  in  its  ten- 
dencies notwithstanding  its  aims?    and  French  Eclecticism 
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infidel  in  its  fraits,  despite  of  its  professions  f  Is  not '  tbe  trail 
of  the  serpent' — the  sjime  of  Hnme's  slippery  cavillings — 
over  all  subsequent  speculations  t  Is  it  possible,  without 
assuming  faith  in  revelation  as  the  basis  of  our  creed,  to  erect 
any  scheme  of  philosophy  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  of  mistaking  fragmentary  and  imperfect  knowledge 
for  the  undefined  and  undefinable  sphere  of  the  real  ? 

What  a  singular  diversity  there  is  in  the  mode  in  which  fhe 
«ame  fundamental  dogmas  have  been  accepted  and  developed 
by  the  three  philosophers  to  whom  we  have  more  particularly 
referred!  How  discrepant  are  their  professed  conclusions! 
Hume  reposes  on  that  soft  pillow  of  academic  unbelief  so 
warmly  commended  by  Montaigne.  Kant  imagines  a  stable 
foundation  in  the  practical  reason  of  man  for  all  that  his  ratio- 
cinations compel  him  to  reject,  and  leaves  speculation  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conflicting  autonomies — the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  philosophy.  Comte  repudiates  everything  except  the  world 
of  shadows.  In  his  exclusive  attachment  to  the  material'  he 
embraces  only  the  cloud :  and  he  dreams  a  religion  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  reality  which  he  cashiers.  Still  the  title  of 
Hume  to  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  both  the  Critical  and 
the  Positive  systems,  and  as  the  originator  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  other  types  of  modem  speculation,  remains  indubitable, 
notwithstanding  the  cooperating  influences  of  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
and  Berkeley,  and  the  special  discoveries  and  imaginations  of 
the  multitudinous  tribe  of  less  distinguished  philosophers. 
There  is  no  need  of  ignoring  or  undervaluing  the  influences 
attributable  to  others ;  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  underrate  the 
services  of  those  who  have  resisted  strenuously,  but  we  think 
unsuccessfully,  the  infidel  tendencies  of  Hume's  philosophy, 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  later 
speculation  upon  its  conclusions,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
it  occupies  the  central  point  in  the  history  of  modern  meta- 
physics. 

If  Hume  is  properly  regarded  as  standing  at  the  close  of  the 
Cartesian  and  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  it  is  manifest 
that  every  attempt  to  discover  the  recondite  sources  of  modern 
error,  and  to  correct  thd  defects  of  modem  speculation,  must- 
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go  back  as  far  as  to  the  writings  of  Hume,  bat  is  not  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  ascend  to  an  earlier  period.  Hence  the 
Philosophical  Works  of  Hume  reqnire  reexamination  at  this 
time;  and,  often  as  they  have  been  analyzed  and  professedly 
refuted  before,  we  propose  to  subject  their  principal  chain  of 
argument  to  a  new  and  independent  scrutiny,  avoiding  so  far 
as  possible  the  polemics  of  previous  disputants,  and  pursuing 
our  criticism  with  little  heed  to  the  views  and  positions  of 
former  philosophers.  It  seems  expedient  to  test  Hume^s  pro- 
cedure and  conclusions  on  their  own  merits,  not  by  comparison 
with  the  more  recent  systems  partially  derived  from  them. 
These  systems  have  proved  insuflScient  to  establish  any  valid 
doctrine,  and  they  may  have  been  equally  inefficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  negative  functions  as  a  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  Hume.  If  either  duty  had  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
chai^ed,  there  would  now  be  little  need  for  the  further  exam- 
ination of  his  dangerous  sophisms,  nor  would  they  be  still 
unsuspiciously  corroding  the  framework  of  modem  doctrine 
in  philosophy,  science,  and  practice. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  undertaken 
in  venturing  upon  such  an  inquiry,  and  discarding  at  the  same 
time  the  assistance  of  the  acute  investigations  of  others.  These 
difficulties,  however,  may  possibly  be  considered  greater  than 
they  really  are,  in  consequence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Hume's  perverse  ingenuity  has  been  habitually  held  by  those 
who  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  following  in  his  footsteps. 
Even  his  adversaries  have  yielded  to  his  guidance,  and  have 
been  endeavoring  to  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  We  shall  make  the  attempt  proposed, 
on  other  principles,  with  due  humility,  but  with  a  modest  con- 
fidence of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  issue — nee  cum,  fiduda 
inventendij  negne  sine  spe.  It  may  be  a  bold  heresy  to  assert 
that  Hume's  analytical  dexterity  has  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
but  such  is  our  conviction.  We  do  not  participate  in  the  com- 
mon estimate  of  either  his  perspicacity  or  his  logical  precision, 
bat  think  that  he  usually  bewilders  himself  and  his  readers  by 
the  confident  employment  of  loose  and  undefined  assumptions, 
by  verbal  fallacies,  and  by  sophistries  arising  from  the  absence 
7 
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of  ooiiBistent  and  determinate  ideas.  There  is  a  singular 
indecision  of  language  whenever  he  attempts  to  communi- 
cate a  characteristic  or  abstract  idea.  He  resolves  the  wide 
schism  between  the  sects  of  the  skeptics  and  the  dogmat- 
ists into  verbal  differences.^  Pascal  thought  otherwise.''*  But 
Hume  may  have  been  the  more  readily  inclined  to  this  con- 
venient opinion,  as  so  many  of  his  own  cavils  arise  either  from 
verbal  legerdemain  or  equivocations.  A  striking  example  of 
this  tendency  is  afforded  by  the  remark  that  ^  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  sen- 
sible qualities  and  the  secret  powers  of  bodies.'*  What  is 
universally  admitted  is  very  different  from  this.  It  is  not  that 
*  there  is  no  known  connection,'  bat  that  the  connection,  or  the 
character  of  the  connection,  is  not  known.  As  the  proposition 
stands,  the  statement  is  untenable:  correct  the  expression,  and 
it  will  not  sustain  the  inference  drawn  from  it.  Again,  one 
of  the  arguments  employed  to  degrade  Justice  into  mere  tem- 
porary expediency  is  that,  if  a  man  were  placed  alone  on  the 
earth  Justice  would  have  no  existence,  because  without  use.* 
Not  for  this  reason  would  it  be  non-existent  or  dormant,  but 
because  Justice,  being  a  relative  term,  and  importing  a  relative 
idea,  can  bo  applied  only  to  correlatives,  and  not  to  one  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  One  of  the  most  potent  instruments  of 
Hume's  sophistry  is  the  confusion  of  the  recognition  of  a  power 
with  the  comprehension  of  its  modus  operandi.^  '^gaioy  it  is 
surprising  to  find  an  author,  enjoying  Hume's  reputation  for 
penetration^  and  rigorous  precision,  confirming  a  paradox  by 
asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  tbink  of  a  globe  of  white 
marble  without  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  its  color.*^     The 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  529. 

2  *  Qui  dem^lera  cet  embrouillement  ?  La  nature  confond  les  Pyrrhoniens 
et  la  raison  confond  les  Dogmatistes.  Qui  deviendrez-yous  done,  6  boinme, 
qui'cherchcz  votre  veritable  condition  oar  votre  raison  naturelle?  Vous  ne 
pouvez  fuir  une  de  ces  sectes,  ni  subslstcr  dans  aucune  1  Yoil^  ce  qu'est 
rbomme  &  Tegard  de  la  v^rite  1 '  Hume  himself  imitates  and  expands  ibis 
contrast. 

8  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  89.  4  Ibid.,  p.  253. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  77, 79.  6  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  43. 
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epithet  white,  which  is  enperfluons,  is  the  sole  occasion  of  the 
alleged  impossibility.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  a  globe  of 
marble  without  thinking  of  its  color :  not,  indeed,  to  represent 
or  present  to  the  mind  any  particular  globe  of  marble,  but  to 
consider  spherical  figure  conjoined  with  marmoreal  matter 
without  reference  to  hue ;  or  even  to  conceive  a  globe  with- 
out regarding  its  substance.^  The  impossibility  announced 
results  simply  from  the  form  of  the  expression  —  from  a  pre- 
meditated incompatibility  of  terms  —  but  it  exists  no  longer 
when  the  language  is  rendered  definite,  and  is  restricted  to 
the  logical  contents  of  the  required  proposition.*  In  studying 
Hume  there'is  a  constant  necessity  to  remember  the  old  maxim: 
Solet  error  in  vocabulis  errorem  parere  in  rehash  In  this  in- 
stance the  verbal  fallacy  is  employed  to  prove  that  all  general 
ideas  and  abstract  terms  are  in  reality  particular.^  Besides  its 
other  defects,  it  involves  a  very  gross  peiitio  principii.  The 
tenet  sought  to  be  established  is  erroneous ;  it  is  sustained  in 
an  illogical  and  unwarrantable  manner,  and  it  is  itself  the 
fiction  of  indistinct  conception.  Here  is  the  true  doctrine 
briefly  expressed :  Senaus  non  agnoscit  nidi  singvlaria?  Sen- 
sation takes  cognizance  only  of  particulars.  The  true  position 
extends  no  further.  The  reason  infers  the  abstract  or  general 
idea  from  the  partial  correspondence  of  the  observations  of 
particulars  preserved  by  the  memory.  According  to  Hume, 
the  reason  possesses  no  such  power,  because  it  only  entertains 
particular  ideas,  as  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  example 
signalized  above,  and  because  the  memory  cannot  vary  the 

1  Aristotle  experienced  no  such  impossibility  as  Hume  asserted.  vXri  d'tj 
li€V  di(j07jT7i,  i]  6e  votjtti  diadrjT^I  fiev  olov  ;^aA/ic65'  kcU  ^vXov  koX  6<T7i 
Kivrp"fj  vkfj,  voTjTTJ  6k  i]  iv  roig  diodi]  Toig  virdpxovaa  fifj  y  alaSijTdf 
olov  rd  fiadrjfiaTiKd. — Metaph.  vi.  c.  z.  p.  1086.  a.  9 ;  also,  a.  8. 

2  Aavddvei  5tl  ovk  dxpt  pCjg  XiyovTai  bi  Xoyoi  Aristot.  Metaph.  vi. 
c  Y.  p.  1031.  a.  7.  In  Hume's  case  we  are  often  inclined  to  suspect  decep- 
tion as  well  as  delusion.  He  probably  intended  to  dazzle  and  bewilder 
others,  and  unconsciously  beguiled  himself. 

8  H.  Com.  Agrippa.  De  Incert.  &  Van.  Sclent,  c.  iii. 

4  This  (}octrine  has  been  derived  from  Hume  by  Mill  in  his  Logie, 

5  Thomas  Aquinas.  Stunma.    Ps.  I.  Qu.  xii.  Art.  iv.  i^ 
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original  impression.^  To  assert  that  the  memory  cannot  vary 
the  original  impression,  is  either,  an  equivoque  or  another  ^^e- 
tio  principii.  For  why  cannot  the  memory  vary  it  ?  If  the 
memory  is  construed  in  its  loose  acceptation  as  a  mental  func- 
tion, or  as  the  intellect  operating  upon  facts  collected  by  pre- 
vious experience,  the  memory  can  vary  at  pleasure,  not  the 
original  impression  as  an  experienced  fact,  but  the  conception 
derived  from  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  memory  is 
contemplated  in  its  specific  meaning,  as  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  recalls  past  impressions  and  their  historical  arrange- 
ment, it  cannot  vary  them,  not  from  any  natural  restriction  or 
impotency,  but  because  such  variation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
special  import  attached  to  the  terms.  Hume's  asseveration 
thus  appears  plausible  only  in  consequence  of  the  floating  and 
indistinct  signification  of  an  equivocal  expression. 

The  several  fallacies  noticed  hang  together,  and  constitute 
<5onnected  stages  in  the  erection  of  Hume's  argument.  One 
error  sustains  another,  and  they  unite  together  to  furnish  the 
evidence  sustaining  his  conclusions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same 
tissue  of  sophistry  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  substance.^  In  this 
case,  too,  tJie  objections  adduced  are  only  verbal  juggleries, 
and  proceed  entirely  on  the  vulgar  and  popular  acceptations 
o  the  word  without  bearing  any  direct  relation  to  its  philo- 
sophic significance. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  habit  continually  exhibited 
by  Hume,  and  constantly  employed  in  the  <;reation  of  the 
metaphysical,  or  more  properly  dialectical,  subtleties  of  which 
his  philosophy  is  composed.  They  are  introduced  here,  not 
as  a  criticism  of  that  philosophy,  though  they  may  subserve 
that  purpose,  but  to  obviate  the  appearance  of  presumption 
in  the  statement  that  Hume's  precision  and  logical  skill  have 
both  been  estimated  too  highly.  There  will  be  future  oppor- 
tunities of  illustrating  this  declaration  more  fully.  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  an  author  of  long  established  reputation,  and 
f  amiliar  to  all  students  of  philosophy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  be  punctilious  in  substantiating  every  point  of  the  criticism 
by  direct  reference  or  citation,  as  would  bd  appropriate  in 
regard  to  new  or  less  known  productions. 

1  Phil' Works;  Vol.  I,  p.  24.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  81-8. 
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In  this  edition  of  Hume  much  is  contained  which  it  will  be 
advisable  to  exclude  from  present  consideration.  His  Politi- 
cal and  Miscellaneous  Essays  would  only  distract  attention 
and  perplex  the  criticism,  though  the  former  are  the  most 
profound  and  valuable,  and  the  latter  the  most  pleasing  por- 
tion of  his  speculations.  The  Dissertations  included  in  these 
volumes  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  regarded  in  two  distinct 
aspects,  which  manifest  themselves  very  decidedly  in  different 
parts  of  his  writings.  These  are,  in  part,  the  production  of  an 
elegant  essayist  and  observant  man  of  the  world :  in  part,  the 
speculations  of  a  quick  but  captious  philosopher.  Hume 
apparently  took  the  most  pride  in  the  former  vocation,  and 
obtained  therein  the  more  real  success,  if  the  less  distinction 
and  notoriety.^  To  the  union  of  the  two  characters  in  the 
Political  Essays  he  owes,  perhaps,  their  remarkable  sagacity. 
He  was  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  appear  a  literary  man  of  the 
world,  somewhat  according  to  the  type  of  Addison,  or  Boling- 
broke,  or  Chesterfield,  or  Voltaire ;  and  his  philosophy  was,  in 
great  measure,  controlled  by  this  affectation.  He  was  not  sin- 
cere even  in  his  skepticism :  and  in  the  midst  of  his  profes- 
sions of  doubt  he  had  little  faith  in  his  own  dubitations.^  His 
religious  opinions,  or  his  want  of  religious  opinions,  may  have 
been  more  tenaciously  entertained ;  but  there  was  still  less 
sincerity  in  their  expression.  Yet  it  is  only  the  unbelieving 
and  un  believed  philosophy  grafted  on  this  insincere  skepticism, 
and  sustained  by  a  congenial  mode  of  argumentation,  that  we 
intend  to  examine.  The  metaphysical  theory  is  to  be  consid- 
ered separate  from  the  other  topics  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Even  after  this  reduction  a  further  restriction  of  the  criticism 
is  imposed  by  Hume  himself.  As  he  desired  that  his  Treatise 
of  Human  Mature  should  be  cancelled,  and  that  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding  and  the  Principles  of 
Morals  should  be  received  as  the  final  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trine,' it  would  be  unjust  to  employ  the  earlier  work  for  the 

^     1  Pha.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  517;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  313,  note. 

2  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,.  pp.  68, 170-188, 346, 403';  Vol.  I,  pp.  325-337. 
8  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV.    Advertisement. 
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determination  of  his  theory,  though  it  may  be  frequently  ser- 
viceable in  enabling  us  to  trace  the  origin,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  his  peculiar  dogmas. 

By  this  exclusion  of  redundant  and  heterogeneous  matter 
our  text  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  volume  of  this  edition,  and 
does  not  embrace  even  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  estimating  any  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy is  obviously  to  examine  its  fundamental  principles, 
and  to  pursue  their  gradual  evolution  through  the  character- 
istic conclusions  of  the  doctrine.  But  this  course  is  rarely 
sustained  with  steadiness  and  accuracy.  It  requires  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  an  ever  present  comprehension  of  the 
whole  subject  in  its  multifarious  manifestations  and  conse- 
quences. These  are  burthens  too  onerous  for  most  minds  to 
accept  willingly  in  this  age  of  hurried  reflection.  In  order  to 
escape  the  constant  tension  of  thought  required  by  such  a  pro- 
cess, it  is  the  common  practice  to  detach  separate  principles 
or  separate  conclusions  from  the  body  of  the  system,  to  show 
their  validity,  inconsistency,  or  absurdity,  and  to  found  a  gen- 
eral censure  on  a  partial  and  indecisive  examination.  The 
selection  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  may  be  made  with  more 
or  less  judgment,  and,  consequently,  the  efficacy  of  the  criti- 
cism will  vary  from  the  most  nugatory  cavilling  to  a  very 
plausible  and  partially  just  estimation  of  the  philosophy  exam- 
ined. But  the  roots  of  error  can  neither  be  eradicated  nor 
reached  so  long  as  the  critic  is  content  to  lop  off  a  few 
branches  from  the  tree,  instead  of  digging  awa3(  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows. 

Beid  displayed  considerable  sagacity  in  the  application  of 
this  compendious  method,  by  attacking  the  received  theory  of 
perception,  as  if  that  were  the  keystone  of  the  philosophy  to 
be  refuted.  This  line  of  argumentation  was  provoked  and 
almost  justified  by  Hume's  own  language.'  But  this  mode  of 
warfare  is  to  assail  Hume's  philosophy  in  its  form  and  expres- 
sion rather  than  in  its  principles — in  its  accidents  rather  than 
in  its  essence.  It  is  to  do  battle  with  the  peculiarities  of  the ' 
utterance,  not  with  the  fallacy  of  the  ultimate  premises  and 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  173;  Vol.  I,  pp.  17, 18,  21. 
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the  Bophistry  of  tlxe  reasoniug.  It  was  an  ingenioug  plan  for 
a  campaign,  but  it  neither  gave  a  complete  victory,  nor  did  it 
afford  any  sufficient  assurance  of  future  conquest.  Substitute, 
with  Reid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  direct  for  representative 
perception,  and,  although  many  of  Hume's  statements  are 
thereby  disproved,  the  principal  difficulties  are  not  surmounted, 
and  a  modification  of  the  language,  with  a  slight  change  of 
front,  will  restore  the  obstacles  which  had  only  been  displaced, 
not  destroyed.  Hume  appears  to  have  been  conscious  of  this, 
and  in  the  first  revision  of  his  philosophy  he  expresses  himself 
in  such  terms  as  to  evade,  in  great  measure,  the  objection  of 
Beid.^  An  effectual  reply  must  penetrate  much  further  be- 
low the  surface ;  it  must  be  equally  valid  whether  perception 
be  presentative  or  representative ;  it  must  grapple  with  the 
essence  of  the  difficulty,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
assailing  the  form.  Such  a  reply  cannot  be  rendered  without 
the  careful  examination  of  the  whole  system,  in  its  integrity 
and  in  its  development ;  and  it  is  more  imperatively  demanded 
amid  the  immoral  delusions  of  the  intellect  which  character- 
ize the  present  day  than  when  Beid  attempted  to  stem  the 
flood  of  infidelity  by  resisting  some  of  the  sophistries  of 
Hume. 

The  central  idea  of  Hume's  philosophy  is  his  conception  of 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  —  a  doctrine  accepted, 
with  slight  modifications,  by  Reid,  Brown,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Scottish'  School.  His  whole  reasoning  revolves  around 
this  dogma  as  its  axis,  though  the  object  of  his  first  Treatise 
was  declared  to  be  the  determination  of  the  relation  between 
impressions  and  ideas.  ^  These,  however,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  occupy  toward  each  other  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  the  inquiry  itself  only  supplied  a  basis  for  his 
theory  of  causation,  which  is  either  the  final  or  the  efficient 
•eause  of  all  his  metaphysical  speculations.  But  his  exposition 
of  causality  is  sustained  by  a  succession  of  positions  which  are 
•disguised  assumptions,  or  the  consequences  of  assumptions. 
Thus,  important  as  it  is  to  estimate  cautiously  the  character- 
istics and  validity  of  his  doctrin&  of  causation,  it  is  equally 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  72.  3  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  18, 19, 
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necessary  to  determine  previously  the  tenability  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  that  celebrated  and  still  popular  dogma  is 
deduced. 

The  chain  of  derivation  may  be  readily  disentangled  from 
the  subordinate  propositions  interlaced  with  it.  Here  is  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  main  argument :  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  supposed  consequence  from 
the  habitually  observed  succession  or  connection  of  events, 
because  all  our  complex  conceptions  are  linked  together  only 
by  the  observance  of  their  customary  association ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  particular  objects  should  generate  a  general 
idea.  Oeneral  ideas  are,  indeed,  itiapossibilities,  for  all  abstrac- 
tions are  only  vague  conceptions  of  particulars.  Ideas  may 
represent  either  realities  or  phenomena :  but  we  can  never 
push  our  inquiries  beyond  the  phenomenon  to  the  reality. 
This  reality  is  a  pure  delusion  of  intelligence ;  it  is  only  the 
name  we  are  pleased  to  give  to  a  system  of  connected  impres- 
sions or  ideas.'  There  is  neither  reality  nor  substance,  neither 
matter  nor  mind ;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  authorize  the 
assertion  of  their  existence.  The  connection  of  phenomena,  or 
of  the  conceptions  produced  by  them  and  corresponding  with 
them,  is  all  that  we  can  learn ;  and  the  relation  between  such 
conceptions  is  accepted  as  truth  in  obedience  to  a  certain  pri- 
mordial faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  termed  belief. 
If  the  nature  of  bdief,  however,  be  carefully  examined  —  and 
Hume  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  to  pursue  this  inquiry  delib- 
erately'—  it  will  be  found  to  import  nothing  more  than  the 
tenacity  with  which  some  notions  are  entertained  in  con 
sequence  of  the  superior  vivacity  of  their  impression.  The 
credibility  of  facts  is  thus  resolved  into  their  readier  appre- 
hensibility, and,  in  most  cases,  may  be  considered  as  merely  a 
question  of  probabilities.  This  constitution  of  belief,  and  this 
characterization  of  knowledge,  result  from  the  mode  in  which 
all  the  materials  of  thought  are  primarily  acquired.  These 
are  gathered  by  experience  and  observation  from  internal  sen- 

1  Phil.  Works,  VoL  I,  p.  143. 

2  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  125 ;  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-9.   .The  claim  and  the 
explanation  are  equally  invalid. 
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satioiiB  and  external  representations.  They  are  distingnished 
into  two^  and  only  two  classes,  according  to  their  origin  and 
strength,  and  are  called  impressions  and  ideas ;  the  former 
being  the  primitive  and  more  forcible  perception,  the  latter 
being  the  weaker  and  derivative,  and  consisting  of  only  the 
copies  of  impressions.  Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  metaphysical  investigation.  The  mind  —  the  agent  of 
thought  —  lies  beyond,  but  its  nature  is  inscrutable,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  revealed  in  operations ;  and  these  operations 
constitute  the  whole  essence  of  the  mind  discoverable  by  man. 
Thus  the  mind  is  the  measure  and  passively  generative  instru- 
ment (if  such  a  phrase  may  be  hazarded)  of  all  knowledge 
and  science,  and  virtually  the  canon  of  existence.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  its  action  ^  iiicapable  of  explication- 
and  can  only  be  recognissed  in  their  results.  From  these  axio- 
matic principles,  and  from  their  unquestioning  acceptance,  all 
reasoning  proceeds.  They  are  the  ultimate  premises  of  human- 
speculation,  and  whatever  insoluble  enigmas  may  \ifi  occasioned 
by  inability  to  ascend  to  higher  degrees  of  knowledge,  they 
must  be  tolerated  as  the  inevitable  incidents  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  faculties.  The  statement  of  these  enigmas  i& 
the  sum  total  of  philosophy.  We  can  only  determine  by  care- 
ful observation  and  experience  what  ^re  the  ultimate  facts  of 
perception — what  are  the  precise  impressions  and  ideas  con* 
veyed  by  different  perceptions  —  what  are  the  habitual  rela- 
tions and  connection  of  ideas — what  is  the  customary  rule  of 
their  development ;  and,  however  shadowy,  uncertain,  or  con- 
tradictory our  conclusions  may  be,  the  impotence  and  falli- 
bility of  the  human  mind  forbid  the  attainment  of  more  stable 
results.  All  that  is  left  to  be  done  is  to  acknowledge  the 
hopeless  inconsistencies  of  all  theory,  and  to  abandon  such 
guidance  in  that  daily  practice  of  life,  which  is,  and  must  be^ 
regulated  by  the  spontaneous  impulses  and  instinctive  habits 
of  men.  A  good-humored  skepticism  is,  consequently,  the  ma- 
ture fruit  of  sound  philosophy ;  and  all  that  is  achieved  by 
analyzing  the  constitution  and  operations  of  the  mind  is  acqui- 
escence in  this  skepticism  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  our 
intellectual  organization.     The  Academical  indecision,  which 
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is  the  conclneioii  of  Hume's  philosophy,  virtually  presided 
over  its  nativity  and  inauguration.  The  doubts  that  seemed 
to  be  established  by  his  reasonings  existed  already,  and  gov- 
erned him  before  his  labors  were  commenced.  The  postulates, 
implied  and  explicit,  from  which  his  speculation  proceeded, 
were  entirely  skeptical ;  their  developments  were  necessarily 
skeptical,  also.  Thus,  on  a  critical  examination,  it  appears 
that  he  has  begged  his  position  and  reasoned  in  a  circle 
throughout.  It  is  an  appropriate  recompense  for  such  a  delu- 
sive and  misguiding  philosophy,  that  its  skeptical  theory  should 
prescribe  a  blind  and  unreasoning  fanaticism  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life. 

The  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume  exhibits  only  the 
main  links  of  his  argumentation.    The  application  of  his  con- 
clusions to  the  different  branches  of  practical  philosophy  —  to 
morals,  politics,  and  religion  — was  not  designed  to  be  included 
in  the  synopsis.     Some  of  these  points  may  be  appropriately 
introduced  ^to  the  synthetic  development  of  the  doctrine,  to 
which  we  shall  annex  a  special  criticism  of  his  chief  positions. 
We  now  reverse,  extend,  and  in  some  respects  modify,  the 
chain  of  reasoning  by  which  the  dogmas  of  Hume  are  sup- 
ported, and  follow  the  course  pursued  by  him  in  their  exposi- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  that  which  represents  the  logical 
order  of  the  construction  of  his  scheme.    It  was  expedient  in 
the  first  instance  to  show,  the  connection  and  generation  of 
bis  tenets  in  a  concise  picture,  in  order  that  their  reciprocal 
relations  might  be  clearly  discerned,  and  might  be  neither 
obliterated  nor  obscured  by  the  criticisms,  the  digressions,  the 
explanations,  and  the  limitations  introduced  into  the  detailed 
appreciation  of  his  views.    We  desired,  too,  to  make  manifest, 
by  a  condensed  analysis  of  his  system,  that  his  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect  had  determined  the  entire  complexion  of  his 
philosophy  —  that  it  was  a  forgone  conclusion,  to  be  sustained 
by  the  invention  of  a  theory,  not  the  unanticipated  conse- 
quence of  principles  established  by  their  own  special  evi- 
dence.    We  now  undertake  the  examination  of  details,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  that  philosophy.    After  having  appro" 
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elated  the  main  features  of  the  scheme,  we  shall  consider  its 
practical  consequences,  in  relation  to  the  first  principles  of 
morals,  and  the  cardinal  topics  of  religion.  Throughout  the 
inquiry  we  shall  notice  how  skepticism  frustrates  its  own  en- 
deavors, and  shall  discover  striking  illustration  of  the  great 
truth  so  often  announced  by  sedate  philosophers,  so  strongly 
asserted  by  Bevelation,  and  so  happily  expressed  by  Petrarch:^ 

a  ca^^er  va  clii  troppo  sale ; 
Ne  si  fa  ben  per  nom  quel  che  '1  del  nega. 

The  philosophy  of  Hume  occasionally  asserts,*  and  always 
assumes,  the  dangerous  and  wide-spread  sophism  of  Prota- 
goras— that  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe.  This  canon, 
more  frequently  latent  than  avowed,  lies  at  the  base  of  all  his 
reasonings,  and  is  combined  with  other  assumptions  in  the  gen- 
eration or  confirmation  of  all  his  errors.  It  is  a  fallacy,  logi- 
cally as  well  as  chronologically  anterior  to  his  speculations, 
though  formally  introduced  as  a  special  link  in  the  argument. 
Its  implicit  acceptance  alone  gives  a  support  and  plausibility 
to  his  positions.  His  whole  argument  requires  us  to  admit, 
with  him,  that  ^  what  exceeds  the  comprehension  of  our  limited 
faculties'  exceeds  the  possibilities  of  truth  and  existence.  With 
such  an  assumption  it  is  easy  to  establish  any  conclusion.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  because  the  human  mind  cannot  transcend 
certain  limits  of  speculation,  and  conceive  what  it  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  therefore  its  limitations,  or  its  conclusions,  are  a 
legitimate  measure  of  being.  To  draw  such  an  inference  re- 
quires another  fallacy,  and  the  imitation  of  Hume  in  identify- 
ing or  confounding  existence  in  re^  or  in  esse^  or  even  in  posse, 
with  existence  in  concepiu?  This  is  only  a  derivative  form  of 
the  Protagorean  assumption,  but  it  is  sufiiciently  distinguished 

1  Rnric  ni  Morte  di  Laura.  Son.  xzzix.  The  same  fientiment  is  announced 
by  Arifitot.  Sophist.  Blench,  c.  ii.  p.  165.  b.  2.  Agathiae.  Hist.  Ub.  n.  c.  xt. 
p.  98.    Kant.  Log.  App.  vi.  p.  855-7.    Joann.  Sarieb.  Euthet.  v.  319-23. 

Non  valet  absqae  fide  sulcere  philosophari 
Quisnam,  nee  meritum  proyenit  absque  fide. 

Ergo  fidem  senret,  qui  philosophatur,  ametque 
Cultum  virtutis,  et  pietatis  opus. 

2  PhU.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  93.  2  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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from  it  to  merit  specific  mention.  Yet  it  is  evident,  from  oar 
consciousness  and  from  observation,  that  the  human  mind  does 
not  comprehend  the  entire  domain  of  reality  within  the  bounds 
of  conceivable  knowledge.  In  this  manner  an  image  known 
to  be  imperfect,  and  supposed  to  be  defective,  is  accepted  by 
Hume  as  the  picture  of  the  whole,  part  of  which  is  obviously 
unrepresented.  The  original  imperfection  of  the  instrument 
and  the  cognition  is  forgotten,  and  the  fragments  are  received 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  universe,  known  and  unknown. 

In  the  inception  of  his  philosophy,  and  throughout  its  devel- 
opment, Hume  commits  this  fallacy.  He  ignores  and  repu- 
diates all  that  lies  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  loose  analysis,  and 
employs  the  partial  or  apparent  truths  which  he  detects  as  if 
they  were  perfect  and  complete,  and  embraced  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  real  and  the  possible.  Without  this  primary 
assumption,  his  several  propositions  would  not  possess  even 
the  semblance  of  truth ;  and  the  moment  the  concession  of 
this  postulate  is  refused,  that  moment  the  substratum  and  the 
f6undation  of  his  philosophy  are  destroyed. 

Hume^s  fundamental  positions  are  announced  in  his  earliest 
works  to  be :  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  speculative 
science ;  the  equal  impossibility  of  attaining  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  either  matter  or  mind  ;  the  inexplicability  of  ultimate 
principles ;  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  accumulation 
of  empirical  observations.^  These  propositions,  interpreted  by 
him  in  accordance  with  the  rejection  of  the  unknown  as  non- 
existent, beg  the  whole  question ;  and  the  conclusions  of  his 
philosophy  are  fully  and  obviously  included  in  his  postulates. 
His  premises  and  inferences  are,  indeed,  identical ;  they  are 
only  the  same  doctrines  stated  in  different  forms. 

If  we  regard  these  supposed  axioms,  not  in  the  mode  of  their 
acceptance  by  Hume,  but  in  their  actual  logical  significance, 
they  can  prove  nothing,  but,  after  every  possible  manipula- 
tion, must  leave  behind  them  exactly  that  degree  and  kind  of 
skepticism  which  they  presuppose  and  formulate.  ^Eoa  mere 
negatima  nihil  dequiturJ*  ^Ex  nihUo  nihil  fit?  All  these 
positions  of  Hume,  except  the  last,  which  assumes  the  appear- 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  5-11, 28, 88 ;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  S6-9. 
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ance  of  a  conclusion,  are  purely  negative  and  indeterminate. 
They  furnish  reasons  for  distrusting  the  inferences  of  all  phi- 
losophy—  his  own  included  —  but  they  do  not  justify  the  con* 
elusion,  that  the  only  escape  from  the  difficulties  and  perplexi- 
ties of  speculation  is  to  fall  back  upon  th«  loose  indications  of 
experience.  These  indications  must  themselves  partake  of  the 
fallibility  of  the  reason;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
reciprocal  implication  rather  than  a  mutual  exclusion  of  the 
systems  contrasted.  The  recourse  to  experience  is  palpably 
Si  pis  cbUer — a  violent  and  dubious  resilience  from  overwhelm- 
ing confusion.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  manoeuver  of  the 
hunted  ostrich  —  plunging  its  head  in  the  sand  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  refuge  in  factitious  blindness.  If  the  reason 
be  treacherous,  the  lessons  of  experience  must  be  rendered 
equally  fallacious  by  the  defects  of  the  recipient  mind,  and 
thus  the  negation  of  the  credibility  of  the  speculative  reason 
involves  the  equa\  incredibility  of  observation  and  experience. 
This  interdependence  of  the  two  logical  methods,  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori^  is  naturally  unperceived  by  Hume,  notwithstand- 
ing his  admission  of  primary  intuitions — of  inexplicable  princi- 
ples. He  does  not,  apparently,  understand  those  methods,  nor 
has  he  any  distin6t  comprehension  of  the  different  processes 
of  reasoning.  He  divides  knowledge  into  three  species,  from 
the  comparison  of  ideas,  from  proofs,  and  from  probabilities.^ 
Is  it  possible  to  discern  either  a  logical  or  a  philological  justifi- 
<^ation  of  such  a  division  ?  He  has  a  very  confused  idea  of  the 
difference  between  deduction  and  induction,^  and  very  vaguely 
distinguishes  ratiocination  into  demonstrative  and  moral.^  If, 
by  these  last  terms  he  meant  deduction  and  induction,  the 
division  would  be  correct,  but  indistinct  and  inappropriate. 
If  he  meant  deduction  and  analogy,  there  would  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  character  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
forms  of  reasoning,  but  the  latter  is  only  imperfect  induction : 
the  species  would  thus  be  assumed  as  a  genus,  and  the  division 
be  incomplete.  Yet  this  division  is  employed  as  a  basis  for  the 
assertion  that  all  reasoning  about  fact  and  experience  is  proba- 

1  PhiL  W9rk8,  Vol.  I,  p.  164.  2  Ibid.,  p.  45 ;  Vol.  II.  App.,  p.  56a 

8  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  41. 
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ble  only,  as  also  that  aboat  causes  and  effects.^  Another  more 
serioas  difficulty  is  thereby  occasioned,  when  he  denies  that 
there  is  any  argument  for  inferring  similar  effects  from  similar 
causes,  because  the  process  is  neither  demonstrative  nor  intui- 
tive.^ But  it  is  in(Juctive,  and  an  induction  sustained  by  a 
wider,  more  continuous,  and  more  rigid  generalization  than 
any  other.  Induction  is  a  tentative  procedure  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  confirmed  by  experience,  and  affording  of  itself 
a  strong  evidence  that  the  intellectual  appliances  of  man  trans- 
cend his  capacities,  and  that  his  capacities  surpass  his  analyti- 
cal powers.  Intuition  is  not  the  appropriate  complement  of 
deduction,  for  there  are  intuitive  inductions  and  intuitive 
deductions.  To  the  former  class  belongs  the  truth  stereotyped 
in  the  adage,  that  ^  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."  The  gen- 
eralization of  such  immediate  inductions  furnishes  the  propo- 
sition, that  similar  effects  follow  similar  causes,  while  the  expe- 
rience and  the  induction  explain  the  recognition  of  causation. 
To  say,  as  Hume  does,  that  causation  is  an  inference  from 
custom,^  is  to  consider  it  as  a  partial  deduction  from  a  gener- 
alization already  formed.  The  inference  must  have  been  fre- 
quently made  in  separate  instances  before  the  custom  could 
arise,  and  the  generalization  must  have  been  made  before  the 
custom  could  be  considered  to  be  established.  When  Hume 
asserts  that  tlie  particular  instance  will  not  support  a  subse- 
quent conclusion,  he  is  at  variance  with  reason,  fact,  experi- 
ence, and  himself.' 

The  argument  against  causation  is  thus,  in  part,  dependent 
upon  the  confusion  of  Hume's  ideas  relative  to  the  reasoning 
process.  If  we  deny  the  validity  of  mental  intuitions,  we  de- 
stroy the  lessons  of  experience ;  if  we  disregard  experience  and 
observation,  we  consign  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  pure  fantasy. 
Either  process  alone  is  useless  and  deceptive.  Both  must  be 
combined  that  either  may  be  available.    Consequently,  the 

1  Phil  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  41-2.  2  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  44 

3  Ibid.,  p.  45-6.  4  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

6  Tlie  example  given  by  Hume,  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  188,  to  prove  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  an  inference  from  custom,  proves  very  nearly  the 
reverse  of  his  position. 
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negation  of  the  credibility  of  the  reason  involves  the  negation 
of  all  reasoning,  and  annihilates  the  possibility  of  any  rational 
inference  from  sense.^ 

So  far  the  objections  alleged  against  Hume's  philosophy  are 
uddressed  to  the  fundamental,  and  for  the  most  part  latent, 
postulates,  presupposed  by  his  system,  and  implied  in  its  devel- 
opments. They  are  absolutely  fatal,  not  merely  to  his  scheme, 
but  to  any  scheme  derived  from  similar  premises.  But,  though 
furnishing  a  sufficient  reply  to  his  philosophy  in  its  integrity, 
a  more  special  examination  of  his  course  of  reasoning  is 
required. 

Its  professed  commencement  is  the  asssertion  that  all  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind  are  derived  from  only  two  sources,  im- 
pressions and  ideas,*  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their 
origin,  and  in  their  force  or  vivacity.  The  terms  are  objec- 
tionable. Hume  apologizes  for  the  employment  of  *  impress 
sions,'  which  is  the  more  distinct  of  the  expressions,  but  offers  no 
excuse  for  the  perversion  of  *  ideas  '• — a  term  whose  functions 
and  significations  have  been  varied  by  almost  every  one  vrho 
has  had  occasion  for  its  services.  It  would  be  an  endless  task, 
however,  to  rectify  Hume's  abuse  of  words.  His  writings, 
indeed,  require  a  technological  vocabulary ;  not  simply  on  ac- 
count of  his  innovations,  but  more  particularly  to  guard 
against  the  delusions  occasioned  by  the  changing,  arbitrary, 
and  indistinct  interpretation  which  he  gives  to  the  significant 
words  in  his  system.  His  censure  of  Locke's  ambiguity  is  just, 
but  the  censure  is  still  more  applicable  to  his  own  language. 

Every  logical  division  supposes  a  generic  difference ;  but  the 
distinction  between  impressions  and  ideas,  according  to  their 
respective  force  or  vivacity,  proceeds  upon  a  difference  merely 
of  degree.     Yet  impressions  are  said  to  be  prior  to  ideas,  and  the 

1 '  Ergo  hi,  qui  negant  quidquam  posse  comprehendi,  haec  ipsa  eripiunt,  vel 
instrumenla,  vel  omamenta  vitae :  vel  potius  etiam  totam  vitam  evertunt 
funditur,  ipsumque  animal  orbant  animo :  ut  difficile  sit  de  temeritate  eorum, 
pernide  ut  causa  postulat,  dicere.'  Cic.  Acad.  Pr.  ii,  x  {  31.  Vide  Anstot. 
Metaph.  in.  v  pp.  1009-10.  ra  yap  tcL  nerdfieva  6ii$>Kuv  rh  (ijTeiv  dv 
til]  TTJv  dXTjOeiav. 

2  Phil.  Works,  Vol  IV,  pp.  16-18 ;  Vol.  I,  pp.  15, 127. 
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necessary  agents  in  their  prodnction.  They  are  also  said  to  be 
generated  by  sensations.^  This  would  afford  a  generic  differ- 
•ence,  if  it  could  be  maintained,  and  was  anything  more  than 
hypothesis  and  assumption.  If  impressions  and  ideas  vary  only 
in  degree,  and  impressions  ,arise  from  extrinsic  agency  and  in- 
ternal sensation,  ideas  must  do  so,  too.  Hironghout,  there  is 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion,  both  of  thought  and  language, 
yet  the  whole  argument  is  involved  in  this  very  confusion. 
The  distinction  proposed  betrays  the  lingering  influence  of 
•Cartesianism,  and  inaugurates  a  course  of  reasoning  which* 
turns  more  on  the  arbitrary  significations  ascribed  to  words 
than  on  the  inherent  import  of  facts. 

The  concision  does  not  stop  with  the  first  division.  Impres- 
-sions  are  divided  into  sensations  and  reflections* — or  into 
•origiival  and  secondary.'  Yet  impressions  would  appear,  on 
Hume's  system,  to  be  identical  with  the  sensations  from  which 
they  are  said  to  be  derived,  and  reflections  to  be  nearly  iden- 
tical with  ideas.  Moreover,  if  reflections  are  impressions,  how 
•can  all  ideas  be  derived  from  impressions  ?  Hume  consigns 
to  the  anatomist  the  study  of  sensations,^  and  shows,  by  so 
•doing,  that  his  views  are  equally  indistinct  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  anatomy  and  the  character  of  sensation.  Such  a 
reference  might  have  been  anticipated  in  Condillac  or  Cabanis, 
but  is  inconsistent  in  Hume.  But  it  is  scarcely  more  objec- 
tionable than  his  division  of  secondary  impressions  or  reflec- 
tions into  calm  and  violent^ — a  strange  division,  whence  he 
deduces  his  theory  of  morals  and  of  the  passions. 

From  this  chaos  of  divisions  it  is  impossible  to  extract  con- 
sistency. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  neglect  the  contradictions, 
and  to  distinguish  the  points  which  Hume  appears  to  have  had 
in  view.  These  are,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experi- 
ence, and  that  there  are  primary  or  direct  experiences,  and  sec- 
ondary or  indirect  experiences,  which  are  modifications  or  copies 
of  the  former.  This  is  the  position  of  Locke,  though  Hume  dif- 
fers widely  from  Locke  in  the  characteristics  which  he  attributes 
to  reflection,  for  he  denies  abstract  ideas,  and  anything  more 

1  Pbil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  85.    2  Ibid.,  pp.  22-8.    8  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  a-5. 
4  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-8.  6  Ibid.,  Vol.  H,  pp.  8-5. 
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than  copies  of  impreesions  and  their  combinatioDB.  Of  course, 
Hume  repudiates  innate  ideas  in  a  narrower  sense  than  they 
are  rejected  bj  Locke.  But  to  deny  innate  ideas  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  denied  by  Locke,  or  to  refer  every  idea 
and  conception,  in  Hume's  mode,^  to  external  or  internal  experi- 
ence, vdthout  recognizing  any  superior  law,  is  as  unreasonable 
as  to  say  that  neither  leaves  nor  flowers  are  innate  in  a  plant ; 
but  that  they  are  produced  solely  by  external  and  internal  im- 
pressions. The  flowers  are  not  innate,  but  the  capacity  of 
producing  them  is ;  and  this  capacity  is  as  essential  a  pre- 
requisite of  production  as  external  agencies  and  internal  sensi- 
bilities. The  principal  part  of  the  organic  action,  though 
habitually  overlooked  or  ignored,  is  the  controlling  influence 
which  regulates  the  relations  between  the  outward  excitement 
and  the  inward  process,  harmonizing  iind  combining  both  into 
a  joint  operation,  and  rendering  them  efficacious  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  result  distinct  from  themselves.  This  mysterious  and 
intangible  force  is  the  tertvu/ni  quid,  which  determines  the 
effect  produced,  but  it  is  ^entirely  disregarded  by  Hume,  and 
all  philosophers  of  similar  schools.  It  has  been  termed  life, 
vital  power,  organic  action,  plastic  force,  nature,  creative  en- 
ergy, the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  co-operation  of  God.  These 
terms,  however,  reveal  no  new  or  distinct  idea,  but  only  the 
variety  of  impotent  efforts  made  to  seize  the  unknown,  and  to 
explain  the  incognizable  by  appellatives.  That  Ood  is  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  of  all  the  wonders 
of  the  universe,  is  unquestioned  by  those  who  recognize  the 
existence  of  God,  and  would  scarcely  be  denied  even  by  Hume; 
but  it  is  the  proximate  cause,  distinct  from,  though  dependent 
upon,  the  Divine  action,  and  intermediate  between  the  creative 
will  and  the  natural  changes  of  the  created  product,  which  is 
unknown,  but  requires  acknowledgment.  The  recognition  of 
this  third  agency  necessitates  the  reception  of  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  would,  therefore,  be  inconsistent  with  the  aims 
and  theories  of  Hume ;  but  the  necessity  of  its  admission  fur- 
nishes a  new  and  unanticipated  demonstration  of  the  concomi- 
tant necessity  of  receiving  the  idea  of  causation. 

1  Pha.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  74. 
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Hume,  however,  recognizes  only  experiences  in  the  two 
forms  of  impressions  and  ideas.  These  are  his  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, and  the  manner  of  their  reception  determines  the  fur- 
ther development  of  his  theory.  As  ideas  are  represented  to 
be  only  copies  of  impressions,  as  the  latter  are  assigned  to  a 
purely  external  origin,  except  in  the  case  of  emotions,  and  as 
all  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  perception  of  the  two  and  their 
sensible  relations,^  the  whole  of  his  Philosophy  is  pre-ordained 
by  the  assumption  of  his  premises.  Abstract  ideas  must  be 
rejected,  because  there  are  sensible  realities  corresponding  to 
them,  by  which  the  primary  impressions  could  have  been  ex- 
cited.' The  negation  of  cause  and  effect  naturally  follows  the 
repudiation  of  abstract  ideas,  in  accordance  widi  the  axiom 
that  the  denial  of  the  whole  involves  the  denial  of  all  its  parts. 

If  Hume's  reasoning  were  conceded,  and  his  theory  of  cau- 
sation admitted,  the  consequence  would  be  the  reduction  of  all 
knowledge  to  the  customary  conjunction  of  ideas  borrowed 
from  impressions,  without  assigning  any  commencement  ior 
the  cuiBtom,  any  bond  for  the  conjunction,  any  truth  to  the 
ideas,  or  any  substantial  origin  for  the  impressions.'  When 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  logic  and  the  indistinctness  of  his 
language  were  overlooked,  he  would  leave  the  mind  of  man 
and  its  operations,  the  world  of  matter  and  its  changes,  so  en- 
tirely without  reality  or  apprehensible  existence,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repose  altogether  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  aver^ 
acting  Deity,  in  order  to  find  any  support  for  phenomena, 
which  would  be  resolved  into  the  spectral  hallucinations  enter- 
tfiined  by  spectres  \tx  a  spectral  world.^  This  ever  present 
action  of  the  Deity  might  be  acknowledged  either  in  the  form 
proposed  by  Malebranche,  or  in  that  represented  by  Spinoza 
and  the  Pantheists.  But  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  see  all 
things  in  God  —  to  believe  in  a  first  and  uni^versal  cause — 
thus  to  admit  causation  as  the  consequence  of  its  repudiation, 
and  to  abandon  Hume's  Philosophy  as  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  accepting  its  tenets. 

This  inconsistency  may  have  been  indistinctly  apprehended 

1  PhU.  Works,  VoL  2,  pp.  90-W.  2  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  53. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  84.  4  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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by  Hume,  but  he  turned  aside  from  the  route  which  would 
have  compelled  him  to  propound  the  dilemma,  and  he  fol- 
lowed very  different  channels  in  the  further  development  of 
his  doctrine.  When  he  put  the  grave  and  difficult  question, 
What  is  the  foundation  of  our  conclusions  from  experience  ? 
and  returned  the  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  answer, 
that  experience  is  not  founded  on  reasoning,  or  on  any  process 
of  ^the  understanding,^  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  there 
were  principles,  undiscovered  or  undiscoverable,  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  Philosophy  rendering  utterly  nugatory  all  his  tenets, 
and  all  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  maintained.  He 
must  have  felt  that,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  philosophical  ana^ 
lysis — in  a  sphere  unembraced  by  human  comprehension  — 
ihe  principles  of  conviction  exercise  their  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  faith  demanded  by  Bevelation  is  essential  to  any 
speculative  knowledge  or  practical  assurance.  But  if  he  dimly 
discerned  this  truth,  his  vague  apprehension  did  not  prevent 
him  from  broaching  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  belief 
by  no  means  consistent  with  it. 

Hume's  doctrine  o^  abstract  ideas  forms  a  significant  step  in 
the  evolution  of  his  dogmas.^  His  discussion  of  the  question 
virtually  revives  the  old  dispute  between  Nominalism  and  Real- 
ism. But  he  exhibits  neither  the  earnest  sincerity  of  the 
Eealists,  nor  the  dialectical  precision  of  the  Nominalists. 
Here,  as  every  where  else,  he  is  bewildered  by  the  equivoca- 
tions of  language  and  the  fluitancy  of  his  ideas.  The  reason- 
ing is  fallacious  throughout ;  it  is  carried  forward  by  a  con- 
stant superfetation  of  fallacies ;  but  it  requires  close  and  care- 
ful discrimination  to  unravel  the  complicated  succession  of 
errors.  The  inferences  consist  chiefly  of  the  allegation  of  im- 
possibilities, which  are  either  conjectural  or  formal,  and  the 
derivation  of  conclusions  from  vague  and  equivocal  terms.  In 
the  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  forming  an  idea  of  an  ob- 

1  Phil.  Works,  VoL  IV,  pp.  38-9.  What  a  striking  contrast  to  Hume's 
unsatisfactory  and  superficial  discussion  of  experience  is  afforded  by  the 
brief  but  admirable  observations  of  Aristotle  on  the  growth  and  functions  of 
experimental  knowledge.    Metaph.  lib.  I.  cap.  I. 

2.  PhU.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  33 ;  Vol.  IV,  p.  177. 
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ject  that  is  possessed  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  yet  is  pos* 
sessed  of  no  precise  degree  of  either,  and  in  the  deduction  from 
this  impossibility  of  the  actual  individuality  of  abstract  and 
general  ideas,  there  are  several  confusions  or  collusions.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  an  object  possessed  of  quantity  and 
quality,  without  regarding  either  its  quantity  or  quality.  These 
are  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  and  need  not  be  re- 
garded simultaneously.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  particular 
object  is  not  possessed  of  a  precise  degree  of  quantity  and 
quality,  because  these  are  unnotiqed.  It  may  be  absurd  to 
suppose  these  attributes  inherent  without  being  present  in  a 
precise  degree ;  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  the  elimination  of 
both  the  degree  and  the  existence  of  these  properties  in  the 
consideration  of  the  object.  Hume  confounds  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  an  object  with  the  complete  reality  and  totality  of 
its  existence  — the  special  apprehension  with  the  intrinsic  con- 
stitution.  He  identifies  these  by  a  tour  deforce^  or  rather  by 
equivocation  and  vagueness  in  the  employment  of  his  terms. 
He  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  credit  of  dexterity  and  subtlety, 
which  would  be  his  due  if  he  intended  to*  delude  others,  with- 
out being  himself  deluded  by  this  verbal  sophistry.  But  he  is 
himself  misled  —  and  misled  in  this  instance,  not  by  the  errors 
or  indecision  of  Locke,  but  by  his  own  attempt  at  ingenious 
refinement. 

It  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  examine  minutely 
the  illustrations  by  which  Hume  endeavors  to  justify  the  repu- 
diation of  abstract  terms  and  general  ideas.  His  misconcep- 
tion and  abuse  of  the  philosophy  of  grammar^  —  his  war  upon 
substance  and  substantial  forms^ —  his  perplexed  and  indistinct 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  ideas  of  time  and  space, '  do 
not  strengthen  his  position,  but  discourage  refutation  by  multi- 
plying fallacies  and  augmenting  the  confusion. 

If  abstract  ideas  are  nonentities,  and  general  terms  empty 
delusions,  whence  come  the  acceptance  and  credence  with  which 
they  are  universally  welcomed  ?  Their  reception  in  all  cultivated 
languages  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  how  is  this  explained  consist- 
ently with  their  rejection  ?    Furthermore,  if  particular  impres- 

1  PhiL  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  86-8.    2  Ibid.,  pp.  276,  291.    3  Ibid.,  pp.  44-94. 
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sions  and  their  derivative  ideas  embrace  the  whole  substance 
of  knowledge,  how  can  behef  exist,  which  certainly  seems  to 
be  something  superadded  to  the  impressions  and  the  ideas 
themselves?  Impressions  and  ideas  may  be  multiplied  and 
varied  indefinitely,  but  they  cannot  be  combined  together  so 
as  to  produce  an  assertion  or  a  conviction  without  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  of  connection.  This  third  member, 
which  is  not  specified  by  Hume,  is  the  copula,  the  judgment, 
the  belief.  Hume  was  no  logician,  or  he  would  have  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  difficulty  with  which  he  contended,  in  a 
form  similar  to  its  enunciation  by  Aristotle.  '  Wherever  truth 
or  falsehood  is  perceived,  there  is  a  composition  of  single  ap. 
prehensions  into  one  whole.'*  '  If  this  conjunction  of  ideas  be 
removed,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood.'^  Though  Hume 
did  not  expressly  state  these  logical  and  psychological  max- 
ims, he  could  not  escape  from  their  jurisdiction,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  compelled  to  give  some  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  belief,  before  the  existence  of  knowledge  could 
be  rendered  intelligible.  Thus,  in  all  philosophical  inquiries, 
the  problem  of  aertitude  forces  itself  on  our  consideration  and 
imperatively  demands  a  solution  of  some  sort. 

But  the  solution  proposed  by  Hume  is  exceedingly  lame 
and  unsatisfactory,  though  he  plumes  himself  on  its  originality, 
and  seems  proud  of  its  supposed  profundity.  According  to 
his  exposition,  belief  is  only  the  superior  liveliness  of  concep- 
tion appertaining  to  certain  impressions  and  ideas.  But  if,  as 
he  also  asserts,  it  be  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained  than  by  simply  recognizing  its  existence 
as  a  fact,  it  must  be  much  more  than  this  superior  vivacity  of 
conception,  and  very  difierent  from  it.  The  greater  vivacity, 
so  far  as  it  exists  is  a  consequence  of  belief,  not  identical  with 
it,  nor  a  cause  of  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  announces  his 
views  on  this  subject,  shows  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  even 
to  himself,  and  that  in  his  apprehension  the  idea  of  belief  in- 

1  Aristot.  De  Anima,  lib.  in,  c.  YI. 

2  Aristot.  Categ.  c.  lY,  et  Schol.  De  Interp.  c.  in.  et  Schol.  et  Wartz  ad 
loc.    Trendelenburg.    Slem.  Log.  Aristotilics,  §  3,  pp.  54-55. 
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eludes  more  than  he  ascribes  to  it.^  His  ideas,  here  as  else- 
where, are  exceedingly  confased  and  indistinct,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  is  great  hesitancy  in  his  language.  Vagueness, 
contradiction,  and  blundering  necessarily  attend  his  doctrine. 

I  yaghi  pensier  rannan  d'errore. 

It  is  strange,  or  would  be  strange  in  a  more  consistent  rea- 
soner  than  Hume,  that  belief  should  be  represented  as  only  a 
more  intense  conception,  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  the  judgment  and  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,'  that  is,  between  the  operations  of  different 
faculties.  It  is  equally  strange  that  Hume  should  not  have 
been  tempted  to  suspect  and  reject  his  explanation  of  belief, 
when  it  compelled  him  to  maintain  broadly  that  the  concep- 
tions of  reason  were  more  lively  than  the  dreams  of  fancy. 
What  ordinarily,  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind^  distinguishes 
imaginary  notions  from  real  convictions,  and  characterizes  be- 
lief, is  not  the  manner  or  the  intensity  of  conception,  but  pre- 
eminently its  matter  —  the  recognition  of  existence,  the  intel- 
lectual asseveration  of  being,  the  affirmation  or  negation  of 
a  copula  or  connection  between  ideas.  Thus,  the  conjunction 
of  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them,  which 
are  ascribed  by  Hume  entirely  to  the  play  of  association,  are 
distinctly  asserted  in  every  proposition,  and  are  the  insepara- 
ble fruits  of  belief,  constituting  its  essence.  If,  therefore,  hu- 
man belief  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  Hume's  argument  against 
causation  is  deprived  of  any  logical  validity,  even  before  it  is 
stated. 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  is,  that  belief  is  primarily  a  feeling 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  —  that  an  act  of  belief  or  conviction  is 
only  a  vivid  impression  or  idea,  arising  from  comparison,  and 
generated  by  the  customary  association  of  the  ideas  compared. 
Comparison  docs  not  give  certainty,  though  it  may  be  a  pre- 
liminary requisite ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  does  not  pro- 
duce the  act  of  belief,  though  it  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  a  particular  habit  of  belief. 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-135.    Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  544.     Vol.  IV, 
p.  55. 

2  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 
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In  the  podtion  that  belief  ie  an  act  of  the  senBitive,  moral, 
or  inBtinctive  part  of  our  being,  rather  than  of  the  cogitative,^ 
is  laid,  in  our  estimation,  the  very  oomer-Btone  of  any  just 
philosophy.  But,  instead  of  accepting  belief  as  a  primonlial 
and  inexplicable  fact,  Hume  destroys  his  own  postulate  by 
explaining  it  away  in  his  interpretation  of  the  characteristics 
and  conditions  of  belief.  For  what  is  the  only  belief  recog- 
nized eventually  in  his  reasonings  ?  Probability,  derived  from 
customary  conjunction  and  association  I 

If  a  particular  and  present  object  be  required  for  every 
impression,  and  a  particular  impression  for  every  idea  — if 
reason  can  never  originate  any  idea' —  if  general  terms  are 
unmeaning,  and  belief  only  superior  vivacity  of  conception, 
the  semblance  of  knowledge  is  reduced  to  the  perception  of 
immediate  facts,  and  of  the  sensible  relations  in  which  they 
are  combined.  There  can  be  neither  general  laws  nor  general 
truths.  We  can  only  state  a  present  experience,  and  conjec- 
ture from  the  reminiscence  of  former  experience.  In  order 
that  even  such  conjecture  should  be  possible,  very  different 
theories  of  memory  and  personal  identity  are  required  from 
those  offered  by  Hume/  Still  his  premises  are  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  knowledge;  and  as  some  shadow  of  knowledge,  or 
substitute  for  it,  must  15e  acknowledged,  probability  is  accepted 
in  its  stead,  and  the  old  fallacies  of  Protagoras  are  revived. 
There  is  much  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  the  procedure  by 
which  Hume  maintains  his  thesis,  that  all  knowledge  degen- 
erates into  probability,  and  yet  it  results  entirely  from  conduct- 
ing the  argument  in  the  wrong  direction.*  The  reduction  of 
knowledge  to  probability  by  infinite  successive  diminutions  of 
the  evidence  is  not  valid,  because  there  may  be  a  similarly 
infinite  succession  of  movements.  By  reversing  the  line  of  his 
argument,  which  might  be  done  as  legitimately,  we  should 
infer  that  all  probability  was  knowledge.  In  both  instances 
the  conclusion  would  be  erroneous,  because  too  large.  But 
probability  may  be  increased  until  it  is  almost  equivalent  to 
actual  knowledge,  and  possesses  practical  certainty.     Still 

1  Phil.  WorkdTVol.  IV,  p.  54 ;  Vol.  I,  p.  283.         2  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  202. 
3  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  323.  4  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  124-5 ;  Vol.  I,  pp.  229-32. 
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eludes  more  than  he  ascribes  to  it.^  His  ideas,  here  as  else- 
where, are  exceedingly  confused  and  indistinct,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  is  great  hesitancy  in  his  language.  Vagueness, 
contradiction,  and  blundering  necessarily  attend  his  doctrine. 

I  vagbi  pensier  rannan  d*errore. 

It  is  Strange,  or  would  be  strange  in  a  more  consistent  rea- 
soner  than  Hume,  that  belief  should  be  represented  as  only  a 
more  intense  conception,  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  the  judgment  and  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,'  that  is,  between  the  operations  of  different 
faculties.  It  is  equally  strange  that  Hume  should  not  have 
been  tempted  to  suspect  and  reject  his  explanation  of  belief, 
when  it  compelled  him  to  maintain  broadly  that  the  concep- 
tions of  reason  were  more  lively  than  the  dreams  of  fancy. 
What  ordinarily,  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  distinguishes 
imaginary  notions  from  real  convictions,  and  characterizes  be- 
lief, is  not  the  manner  or  the  intensity  of  conception,  but  pre- 
eminently its  matter  —  the  recognition  of  existence,  the  intel- 
lectual asseveration  of  being,  the  afiSrmation  or  negation  of 
a  copula  or  connection  between  ideas.  Thus,  the  conjunction 
of  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them,  which 
are  ascribed  by  Hume  entirely  to  the  play  of  association,  are 
distinctly  asserted  in  every  proposition,  and  are  the  insepara- 
ble fruits  of  belief,  constituting  its  essence.  If,  therefore,  hu- 
man belief  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  Hume's  argument  against 
causation  is  deprived  of  any  logical  validity,  even  before  it  is 
stated. 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  is,  that  belief  is  primarily  a  feeling 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  —  that  an  act  of  belief  or  conviction  is 
only  a  vivid  impression  or  idea,  arising  from  comparison,  and 
generated  by  the  customary  association  of  the  ideas  compared. 
Comparison  docs  not  give  certainty,  though  it  may  be  a  pre- 
liminary requisite ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  does  not  pro- 
duce the  act  of  belief,  though  it  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  a  particular  habit  of  belief. 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-135.    Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  544.     Vol.  IV. 
p.  65. 

3  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 
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In  the  position  that  belief  is  an  act  of  the  Bensitive,  moral, 
or  instinctive  part  of  our  being,  rather  than  of  the  cogitative,^ 
is  laid,  in  onr  estimation,  the  very  oomer-stone  of  any  jnst 
philosophy.  Bat,  instead  of  accepting  belief  as  a  primordial 
and  inexplicable  fact,  Hume  destroys  his  own  postulate  by 
explaining  it  away  in  his  interpretation  of  the  characteristics 
and  conditions  of  belief.  For  what  is  the  only  belief  recog- 
nized eventually  in  his  reasonings  ?  Probability,  derived  from 
customary  conjunction  and  association  I 

If  a  particular  and  present  object  be  required  for  every 
impression,  and  a  particular  impression  for  every  idea  —  if 
reason  can  never  originate  any  idea^ —  if  general  terms  are 
unmeaning,  and  belief  only  superior  vivacity  of  conception, 
the  semblance  of  knowledge  is  reduced  to  the  perception  of 
immediate  facts,  and  of  the  sensible  relations  in  which  they 
are  combined.     There  can  be  neither  general  laws  nor  general 
truths.     We  can  only  state  a  present  experience,  and  conjec- 
ture from  the  reminiscence  of  former  experience.    Id  order 
that  even  such  coujecture  should  be  possible,  very  different 
theories  of  memory  and  personal  identity  arc  required  iwox 
those  offered  by  Hume.'*    Still  his  premises  arc  fatal  to  tiit 
existence  of  knowledge;  and  as  some  shadow  of  knowled^  ur 
substitute  for  it,  must  be  acknowledged,  probability  ie  w^ww^ 
in  its  stead,  and  the  old  fallacies  of  Protagoras  art  nrrhet. 
There  is  much  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  the  procMurt  ur 
which  Hume  maintains  his  thesis,  that  all  knovleQ^Et 
erates  into  probability,  and  yet  it  results  entire] TfrtiaL 
ing  the  argument  in  the  wrong  direction.*    Tlie  rvam^wL  *J( 
knowledge  to  probability  by  infinite  suoceBove  HmmatSMm.  */l 
the  evidence  is  not  valid,  because  there  vmx^%mM3ijpu.y 
infinite  succession  of  movements.     By  rerenbipl^  Xn^  'Jt  ;.,i 
argument,  which  might  be  done  aa  1r|lTn— mjw:  m\  ^^r,A 
infer  that  all  probability  was  knowledge.    Jhi  Wii.  aa^xf.'^j^ 
the  conclusion  would  be  erroneous,  \0watmt  iw  jh^k      .':  *.  - 
probability  may  be  increased  until  'A  k  mmtm  %im.^:^.>r  *  ^ 
actual  knowledge,   and   possesses  fnttim  «nui'*.T        -... 

1  Phfl.  Works;  Vol.  I V,  p.  54 ;  Vol  I,  p.  ar.        tJ^L  Vv   :  ;   --i 
3  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  323.  4  Ibid,  VoLIT.j^.  JH^  Tv  ;  -  r 
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knowledge  is  distinct  from  probability,  a  truth  which  Hume 
makes  a  cardinal  part  of  his  argument,  without  perceiving  that 
the  recognition  of  th6  distinction  recognizee  the  things  distin- 
guished, and  consequenily  denies  that  all  knowledge  is  proba- 
bility. Knowledge  itself,  as  a  manifestation,  product,  or  prop- 
erty of  a  finite  intellect,  is  necessarily  imperfect;  and  no 
evidence  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  finite  knowledge 
possessea  infinite  truth.  This,  however,  is  a  question  beyond 
the  range  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  one  which  may  be  left 
indeterminate,  because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  a 
sober  philosophy. 

'  Scire  ne&s  homini.    Nobis  conceflsa  canantur, 
Qusque  pio  dici  vatis  ab  ore  licet. 

That  knowledge  is  relative,  not  absolute,  is  all  that  Hume 
could  properly  seek  to  establish ;  and  this,  which  he  does  not 
satisfactorily  establish,  may  be  cheerfully  conceded  by  his 
adversaries.  It  is,  however,  with  him  a  fixed  tenet,  that 
probability  is  the  only  type  of  knowledge  possessed  by  man, 
and  this  principle  he  diligently  applies  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  his  theory. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  V. — The  Heviewer  Reviewed  ;  a  Supplement  to  the  *  War 
between  the  StcUes,^  etc.j  with  aoi  Appmdix  in  the  lieviev) 
(^  'Reconstntction^  so-called.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1872.    Pp.  270. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  briefly  and  clearly  stated  in  the 
*  Preface '  by  the  author.  '  The  two  volumes,'  says  he,  *  of  the 
Constitutional  View  of  the  Lale  War  Between  the  States^  etc., 
have  been  before  the  public  nearly  two  years.  The  object  of 
the  writer  of  that  work  was,  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
without  any  of  the  bias  or  prejudice  which  accompanies  pas- 
sion, from  any  cause  whatever,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, that  posterity  may  have  a  clear  perception  and  under- 
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standing  of  those  principles  of  Local  Self-Government  and 
Federative  Union  upon  which  the  Free  Institutions  of  the 
United  States  were  founded  and  established  by  the  Fathers, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone  he  believes  those 
institutions  can  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.' 

Alas  1  is  it  not  too  late  in  the  day  to  dream  of  j)7*eserving 
and  perpetiuiting  our  *Free  Institutions'!  Have  they  not 
already  lost  their  original  form,  as  well  as  their  informing 
soul,  and  sunk  into  ^  the  slough  of  despond  ? '  If  any  one, 
however,  imagines  that  they  may  be  ^  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated,' we  have  no  objection  to  his  pleasant  dream,  or  to  his 
speculations  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  eternal 
glory.  If  such  speculations  can  do  little  good,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  unless  it  be  to  lead  readers  to  mistake  the  ignes  fat/ai 
of  th^  imagination  for  the  sober  lights  of  reason,  philosophy, 
or  history.  We  would,  indeed,  most  joyfully  hope,  if  we  could, 
that  our  ^  free  institutions,'  as  they  are  called,  might  be  re- 
stored, and  then  ^  preserved.'  But  this  hope  has  long  since 
fled  from  our  bosoms. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work  on  the  war,  Mr.  Stephens 
has,  as  he  says,  ^  closely  watched  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  from  all  quarters,  to  see  to  what  extent 
any  attempt  would  be  made  to  assail  the  facts  therein  set  forth, 
or  the  positions  therein  assumed.'  But,  in  spite  of  all  this 
close  watching,  and  all  the  criticisms  ^  from  all  quarters,'  he 
seems  not  to  have  discovered  a  single  error  in  either  of  his 
two  great  volumes,  or  in  any  of  his  replies  to  his  numerous 
critics.  He  ought,  therefore,  by  this  time,  to  conclude  that 
he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  infallible.  ^  He  did  not  expect  that 
a  work  so  directly  at  isstie^  in  matters  of  jpvhlic  record^  with 
the  current  histories  of  the  day^  would  escape  criticism  and 
assault.^  Of  course  not ;  any  one,  though  neither  a  prophet 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  could  have  foretold  as  much.  Ac- 
cordingly, ^  in  this  he  has  not  been  disappointed.  Attacks 
have  been  made  from  several  high  quarters.'  Yet  from  not 
one  of  those  *  high  quarters,'  if  we  may  judge  from  the  book 
before  us,  has  a  single  ray  of  light  fallen  upon  his  mind.  In 
spite  of  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  volumes  by  critics,  or 
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upon  his  replies,  he  has  not  seen  the  least  occasion  to  alter,  or 
to  modify,  a  single  sentence  in  any  one  of  them. 

Having  passed  so  triumphantly  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Stephens  addressed  himself,  with  a  lofty  purpose,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  book  before  us — 27ie  Remewers  Heviewed.  *  It 
is  his  object,'  says  Mr.  Stephens, '  in  this  volume,  to  give  to  the 
public  of  the  present  generation,  and  to  leave  for  all  coming 
generations^  in  an  enduring  form,  his  answer  to  each  of  these 
attacks,  which  have  come  to  his  notice  deserving  attention. 
Each  assailant  has  been  treated  separately  and  dealt  fairly  by, 
as  the  aiUhor  believes.^  But,  unfortunately,  his  believing  that 
he  has  treated  every  opponent  fairly,  will  not  alter  the  facts 
of  the  case.    Let  us  see,  then,  and  judge  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  George  Curtis  seems  to  have  no  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint, at  least  in  regard  to  the  putting  together  of  the  lie- 
viewers  Heviewedj  for  all  his  papers  are  therein  inserted. 
Under  four  several  heads  we  have :  I.  Hon.  Geoi^e  T.  Curtis' 
Review  of  the  Work ;  II.  Mr.  Stephens'  Reply ;  III.  Rejoin- 
der of  Mr.  Curtis ;  and  IV.  Sur-Rejoinder  of  Mr.  Stephens. 
All. this  looks  passing  fair,  not  to  say  even  noble  and  gener- 
ous, and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  really  so. 
But,  then,  perhaps,  our  author  labored  under  no  very  great 
temptation  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly  fair,  noble,  and  gen- 
erous. Perhaps  he  imagined  that  he  WDuld  gain  leather  than 
lose  by  the  publication  of  the  whole  controversy  in  all  its  parts. 
If  BO,  then,  of  course,  he  deserves  no  very  great  credit  for  his 
fairness ;  but,  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  we  commend  his 
course  toward  Mr.  Curtis. 

If  he  had  pursued  the  same  course  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
we  should  have  been  still  more  sensible  of  his  fairness,  and 
should  have  been  at  no  loss  for  fitting  terms  in  which  to  cele- 
brate his  conduct.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
admire  his  course  toward  ourselves,  for  he  has  not  even  given 
us  a  hearing  with  his  readers.  We  do  not  complain  of  this. 
We  can  give  ourselves  a  hearing ;  if  not  with  his  readers,  at 
least  with  readers  whose  good  opinions  we  are  far  more 
solicitous  to  conciliate  —  namely,  the  readers  of  tlie  Southern 
Review. 
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The  first  article  in  the  book  before  us  is  entitled, '  Mr.  Steph- 
ens' Review  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe's  Review  of  the  War  Between 
the  SUUeSy  etc'  But  he  does  not  give,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Cortis,  the  review  which  he  reviews,  nor  does  he  make  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  Dr.  Bledsoe's  ^  Rejoinder.'  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Curtis,  he  had  laid  the  whole  controversy  be- 
fore his  readers,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  their  decision,  without  one  additional  word 
of  comment  or  controversy. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Stephens,  we  suppose,  for  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  his 
book,  especially  as  it  was  expressly  prepared  by  him  ^  for  all 
coming  generations,'  and  as  this  seems  to  be  our  only  diance 
for  immortality.  But  we  fear  we  are  not  sufficiently  grateful. 
We  are  are  certainly  not  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  as  to  be  altogether  insensible 
to  the  dress  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  sends  us  forth  on  our  long 
voyage.  It  will  make  us  look  like  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  or  a 
knave,  if  not  all  three  in  one,  among  ^  all  the  coming  genera- 
tions '  of  Mr.  Stephens'  readers ;  that  is,  unless  some  friendly 
hand  should  tear  it  from  our  shoulders.  We  might,  perhaps, 
safely  leave  this  friendly  office  to  time,  and,  without  any  labor 
of  our  own,  sink  into  a  happy  oblivion  with  lieviewers  He- 
viewed.  But  there  will  be,  it  seems  to  us,  no  very  great  harm 
in  the  deed  if  we  lend  a  helping  hand  to  time,  and  so  hasten 
on  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  This,  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  may  be  partly  achieved  simply  by  a 
publication,  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  HevieWj  of  our  rejoin- 
der to  Mr.  Stephens'  reply  to  our  review  of  the  great  book  on 
the  war. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  published  this  rejoinder 
in  the  Southern  HevieWj  if  we  had  not  considered  it  unfair  to 
do  so,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  his  reply  could  also  have  been 
published.  But  this  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  established  character  and  custom  of  quarterly  reviews. 
Hence  we  published  our  rejoinder  in  The  Statesman^  the 
weekly  in  which  Mr.  Stephens'  long  and  elaborate  reply  to 
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eludes  more  than  he  ascribes  to  it.^  His  ideas,  here  as  else- 
where, are  exceedingly  confused  and  indistinct,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  is  great  hesitancy  in  his  language.  Vagueness, 
contradiction,  and  blundering  necessarily  attend  his  doctrine. 

I  vaghi  pensier  rannan  d^errore. 

It  is  strange,  or  would  be  strange  in  a  more  consistent  rea- 
soner  than  Hume,  that  belief  should  be  represented  as  only  a 
more  intense  conception,  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  the  judgment  and  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,^  that  is,  between  the  operations  of  different 
faculties.  It  is  equally  strange  that  Hume  should  not  have 
been  tempted  to  suspect  and  reject  his  explanation  of  belief, 
when  it  compelled  him  to  maintain  broadly  that  the  concep- 
tions of  reason  were  more  lively  than  the  dreams  of  fancy. 
What  ordinarily,  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind^  distinguishes 
imaginary  notions  from  real  convictions,  and  characterizes  be- 
lief, is  not  the  manner  or  the  intensity  of  conception,  but  pre- 
eminently its  matter  —  the  recognition  of  existence,  the  intel- 
lectual asseveration  of  being,  the  affirmation  or  Degation  of 
a  copula  or  connection  between  ideas.  Thus,  the  conjunction 
of  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them,  which 
are  ascribed  by  Hume  entirely  to  the  play  of  association,  are 
distinctly  asserted  in  every  proposition,  and  are  the  insepara- 
ble fruits  of  belief,  constituting  its  essence.  If,  therefore,  hu- 
man belief  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  Hume's  argument  against 
causation  is  deprived  of  any  logical  validity,  even  before  it  is 
stated. 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  is,  that  belief  is  primarily  a  feeling 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  —  that  an  act  of  belief  or  conviction  is 
only  a  vivid  impression  or  idea,  arising  from  comparison,  and 
generated  by  the  customary  association  of  the  ideas  compared. 
Comparison  does  not  give  certainty,  though  it  may  be  a  pre- 
liminary requisite ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  does  not  pro- 
duce the  act  of  belief,  though  it  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  a  particular  habit  of  belief. 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-135.    Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  544.     Vol.  IV. 
p.  65. 

a  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 
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In  the  position  that  belief  iB  an  act  of  the  senBitive,  moral, 
or  instinctive  part  of  our  being,  rather  than  of  the  cogitative,^ 
ifl  laid,  in  onr  estimation,  the  very  oomer-stone  of  any  just 
philosophy.  Bat,  instead  of  accepting  belief  as  a  primordial 
and  inexplicable  fact,  Hume  destroys  his  own  postulate  by 
explaining  it  away  in  his  interpretation  of  the  characteristics 
and  conditions  of  belief.  For  what  is  the  only  belief  recog- 
nized eventually  in  his  reasonings  ?  Probability,  derived  from 
cuBtomary  conjunction  and  association  I 

If  a  particular  and  present  object  be  required  for  every 
impression,  and  a  particular  impresBion  for  every  idea  —  if 
reason  can  never  originate  any  idea^ — if  general  terms  are 
unmeaning,  and  belief  only  superior  vivacity  of  conception, 
the  semblance  of  knowledge  is  reduced  to  the  perception  of 
immediate  facts,  and  of  the  sensible  relations  in  which  they 
are  combined.  There  can  be  neither  general  laws  nor  general 
truths.  We  can  only  state  a  present  experience,  and  conjec- 
ture from  the  reminiscence  of  former  experience.  In  order 
that  even  such  conjecture  should  be  possible,  veiy  different 
theories  of  memory  and  personal  identity  are  required  from 
those  offered  by  Hume.*^  Still  his  premises  are  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  knowledge;  and  as  some  shadow  of  knowledge,  or 
substitute  for  it,  must  be  acknowledged,  probability  is  accepted 
in  its  stead,  and  the  old  fallacies  of  Protagoras  are  revived. 
There  is  much  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  the  procedure  by 
which  Hume  maintains  his  thesis,  that  all  knowledge  degen- 
erates into  probability,  and  yet  it  results  entirely  from  conduct- 
ing the  argument  in  the  wrong  direction.^  The  reduction  of 
knowledge  to  probability  by  infinite  successive  diminutions  of 
the  evidence  is  not  valid,  because  there  may  be  a  similarly 
infinite  succession  of  movements.  By  reversing  the  line  of  his 
ai^ument,  which  might  be  done  as  legitimately,  we  should 
infer  that  all  probability  was  knowledge.  In  both  instances 
the  conclusion  would  be  erroneous,  because  too  large.  But 
probability  may  be  increased  until  it  is  almost  equivalent  to 
actual  knowledge,  and  possesses  practical  certainty.     Still 

1  Phil.  WorkB.  Vol.  IV,  p.  64 ;  VoL  I,  p.  233.         2  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  202. 
3  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  823.  4  Ibid.,  Vol,  IV,  pp.  124-5 ;  Vol.  I,  pp.  229-32. 
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knowledge  is  distinct  from  probability,  a  truth  which  Hume 
makes  a  cardinal  part  of  his  argument,  without  perceiving  that 
the  recognition  of  thd  distinction  recognizes  the  things  distin- 
guished, and  consequenily  denies  that  all  knowledge  is  proba- 
bility. Knowledge  itself,  as  a  manifestation,  product,  or  prop- 
erty of  a  finite  intellect,  is  necessarily  imperfect;  and  no 
evidence  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  finite  knowledge 
possessea  infinite  truth.  This,  however,  is  a  question  beyond 
the  range  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  one  which  maybe  left 
indeterminate,  because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  a 
sober  philosophy. 

'  Scire  nefas  homini.    Nobis  concessa  canantur, 
Qu»que  pio  dici  vatis  ab  ore  licet. 

That  knowledge  is  relative,  not  absolute,  is  all  that  Hunie 
could  properly  seek  to  establish ;  and  this,  which  he  does  not 
satisfactorily  establish,  may  be  cheerfully  conceded  by  his 
adversaries.  It  is,  however,  with  him  a  fixed  tenet,  that 
probability  is  the  only  type  of  knowledge  possessed  by  man, 
and  this  principle  he  diligently  applies  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  his  theory. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  V. — The  Reviewer  Reviewed  ;  a  Supplement  to  the  *  War 
between  the  States^^  etc.^  with  an  Appendix  in  the  Review 
g/*  ^Reconatructiony  so-called.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
]New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1872.    Pp.  270. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  briefly  and  clearly  stated  in  the 
*  Preface '  by  the  author.  *  The  two  volumes,*  says  he,  *  of  the 
ConstittUional  View  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States y  etc., 
have  been  before  the  public  nearly  two  years.  The  object  of 
the  writer  of  that  work  was,  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
without  any  of  the  bias  or  prejudice  which  accompanies  pas- 
sion, from  any  cause  whatever,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, that  posterity  may  have  a  clear  perception  and  under- 
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standing  of  those  principles  of  Local  Self-Govern ment  and 
Federative  Union  upon  which  the  Free  Institutions  of  the 
United  States  were  founded  and  established  by  the  Fathers, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone  he  believes  those 
institutions  can  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.' 

Alas  1  is  it  not  too  late  in  the  day  to  dream  of  preserving 
and  perpetuating  our  *Free  Institutions'?  Have  they  not 
already  lost  their  original  form,  as  well  as  their  informing 
soul,  and  sunk  into  ^  the  slough  of  despond  ? '  If  any  one, 
however,  imagines  that  they  may  be  ^  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated,' we  have  no  objection  to  his  pleasant  dream,  or  to  his 
speculations  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  eternal 
glory.  If  such  speculations  can  do  little  good,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  unless  it  be  to  lead  readers  to  mistake  the  ignes  fai/m 
of  th^  imagination  for  the  sober  lights  of  reason,  philosophy, 
or  history.  "We  would,  indeed,  most  joyfully  hope,  if  we  could, 
that  our  ^  free  institutions,'  as  they  are  called,  might  be  re- 
stored, and  then  ^  preserved.'  But  this  hope  has  long  since 
fled  from  our  bosoms. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work  on  the  war,  Mr.  Stephens 
has,  as  he  says,  ^  closely  watched  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  from  all  quarters,  to  see  to  what  extent 
any  attempt  would  be  made  to  assail  the  facts  therein  set  forth, 
or  the  positions  therein  assumed.'  But,  in  spite  of  all  this 
close  watching,  and  all  the  criticisms  ^  from  all  quarters,'  he 
seems  not  to  have  discovered  a  single  error  in  either  of  his 
two  great  volumes,  or  in  any  of  his  replies  to  his  numerous 
critics.  He  ought,  therefore,  by  this  time,  to  conclude  that 
he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  infallible.  ^  He  did  not  expect  that 
a  work  eo  direcUy  at  isettey  in  matters  of  pvhlic  record^  with 
the  current  histories  of  the  day,  wovld  escape  criticism  and 
assavU.^  Of  course  not ;  any  one,  though  neither  a  prophet 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  could  have  foretold  as  much.  Ac- 
cordingly, ^  in  this  he  has  not  been  ^disappointed.  Attacks 
have  been  made  from  several  high  quarters.'  Yet  from  not 
one  of  those  ^  high  quarters,'  if  we  may  judge  from  the  book 
before  us,  has  a  single  ray  of  light  fallen  upon  his  mind.  In 
spite  of  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  volumes  by  critics,  or 
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upon  his  replies,  he  has  not  seen  the  least  occasion  to  alter,  or 
to  modify,  a  single  sentence  in  any  one  of  them. 

Having  passed  so  triumphantly  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Stephens  addressed  himself,  with  a  lofty  purpose,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  book  before  us — The  Reviewers  Heviewed.  *  It 
is  his  object,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  *  in  this  volume,  to  give  to  the 
public  of  the  present  generation,  and  to  leame  for  all  coming 
generations^  in  an  enduring  form,  his  answer  to  each  of  these 
attacks,  which  have  come  to  his  notice  deserving  attention. 
Each  assailant  has  been  treated  separately  and  dealt  fairly  by, 
as  the  author  believes,^  But,  unfortunately,  his  believing  that 
he  has  treated  every  opponent  fairly,  will  not  alter  the  facts 
of  the  case.    Let  us  see,  then,  and  judge  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  George  Curtis  seems  to  have  no  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint, at  least  in  regard  to  the  putting  together  of  the  He- 
viewers  Heviewedy  for  all  his  papers  are  therein  inserted. 
Under  four  several  heads  we  have :  I.  Hon.  Geoi^e  T.  Curtis' 
Review  of  the  Work ;  II.  Mr.  Stephens'  Reply ;  III.  Rejoin- 
der of  Mr.  Curtis ;  and  IV.  Sur-Rejoinder  of  Mr.  Stephens. 
All. this  looks  passing  fair,  not  to  say  even  noble  and  gener- 
ous, and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  really  so. 
But,  then,  perhaps,  our  author  labored  under  no  very  great 
temptation  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly  fair,  noble,  and  gen- 
erous. Perhaps  he  imagined  that  he  wx)uld  gain  father  than 
lose  by  the  publication  of  the  whole  controversy  in  all  its  parts. 
If  so,  then,  of  course,  he  deserves  no  very  great  credit  for  his 
fairness ;  but,  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  we  commend  his 
course  toward  Mr.  Curtis. 

If  he  had  pursued  the  same  course  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
we  should  have  been  still  more  sensible  of  his  fairness,  and 
should  have  been  at  no  loss  for  fitting  terms  in  which  to  cele- 
brate his  conduct.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
admire  his  course  toward  ourselves,  for  he  has  not  even  given 
us  a  hearing  with  his  readers.  We  do  not  complain  of  this. 
We  can  give  ourselves  a  hearing ;  if  not  with  his  readers,  at 
least  with  readers  whose  good  opinions  we  are  far  more 
solicitous  to  conciliate  —  namely,  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
Review, 
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The  first  article  in  the  book  before  ub  is  entitled, '  Mr.  Steph- 
ens' Review  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe's  Review  of  the  War  Between 
the  StateSy  etc'  Bat  he  does  not  give,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  review  which  he  reviews,  nor  does  he  make  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  Dr.  Bledsoe's  ^  Rejoinder.'  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Curtis,  he  had  laid  the  whole  controversy  be- 
fore his  readers,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  their  decision,  without  one  additional  word 
of  comment  or  controversy. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Stephens,  we  suppose,  for  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  his 
book,  especially  as  it  was  expressly  prepared  by  him  ^  for  all 
coming  generations,'  and  as  this  seems  to  be  our  only  chance 
for  immortality.  But  we  fear  we  are  not  sufficiently  grateful. 
We  are  are  certainly  not  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  as  to  be  altogether  insensible 
to  the  dress  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  sends  us  forth  on  our  long 
voyage.  It  will  make  us  look  like  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  or  a 
knave,  if  not  all  three  in  one,  among  ^  all  the  coming  genera- 
tions '  of  Mr.  Stephens'  readers ;  that  is,  unless  some  friendly 
hand  should  tear  it  from  our  shoulders.  We  might,  perhaps, 
safely  leave  this  friendly  office  to  time,  and,  without  any  labor 
of  our  own,  sink  into  a  happy  oblivion  with  Reviewers  Re- 
viewed. But  there  will  be,  it  seems  to  us,  no  veiy  great  harm 
in  the  deed  if  we  lend  a  helping  hand  to  time,  and  so  hasten 
on  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  This,  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  may  be  partly  achieved  simply  by  a 
publication,  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Review^  of  our  rejoin- 
der to  Mr.  Stephens'  reply  to  our  review  of  the  great  book  on 
the  war. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  published  this  rejoinder 
in  the  Southern  Review^  if  we  had  not  considered  it  unfair  to 
do  so,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  his  reply  could  also  have  been 
published.  But  this  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  established  character  and  custom  of  quarterly  reviews. 
Hence  we  published  our  rejoinder  in  The  Statesmauy  the 
weekly  in  which  Mr.  Stephens'  long  and  elaborate  reply  to 
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our  review  had  made  its  first  appearance.  This  was  the  only 
fair  course  then  open  to  us.  But  since,  without  amendment 
or  alteration,  he  has  been  pleased  to  insert  his  reply  in  a  book, 
*  in  an  enduring  form,  for  all  coming  generations,'  we  may 
here  print  our  rejoinder  as  a  review  of  that  book.  "We  are 
glad  of  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

Not  that  we  take  any  pleasure  in  reviving,  for  its  own  sake, 
the  old  contest,  which  the  papers  at  the  time  denominated 
*the  Bledsoe  and  Stephens  controversy.'  We  had  sincerely 
hoped,  indeed,  that  that  old  controversy  had  long  since  gone 
to  its  long  home.  On  Mr.  Stephens  alone  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  resurrection.  Indeed,  since  our  rejoinder — the 
last  paper  in  the  controversy  —  was  published,  we  have  re- 
ceived several  friendly,  not  to  say  flattering,  words  from  Mr. 
Stephens,  which  we  hailed  and  accepted  as  overtures  of  peace. 
We  are  still  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that  these  words  had 
some  real  abiding  place  in  his  heart.  But  how  to  reconcile 
this  belief,  or  supposition,  with  the  circumstances  of  his  present 
publication,  is  more  than  we  have  the  ingenuity  or  the  wit  to 
conceive.  We  were  assured  by  our  friends,  and  we  believed 
from  the  beginniug,  that  Mr.  Stephens  would  never  venture 
to  say  one  word  in  reply  to  our  refutation  of  the  reckless  errors 
and  violent  accusations  of  his  *  Review.'  Our  friends  were 
right,  and  we  were,  not  deceived.  Mr.  Stephens  uttered  not 
one  word  in  reply.  All  his  batteries  were  dumb.  Whether 
they  were  exhausted  by  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning 
which  they  had  so  recently  belched  forth,  or  whether  they 
deemed  *  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,'  it  is  not  for  us  to 
decide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  silent,  if  not 
spiked.  We  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result,  and 
so,  consequently,  should  have  let  the  whole  controversy  rest 
till  the  day  of  doom.  But  Mr.  Stephens  would  have  it  other- 
wise. 

In  the  work  before  us  he  has  republished,  just  as  it  origin- 
ally appeared,  his  reply  to  our  review  of  his  first  volume  on 
the  war.  Not  one  of  its  errors  is  corrected,  and  not  one  of  its 
calumnies  is  retracted,  or  modified.    On  the  contrary,  there,  *  in 
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an  enduring  form,'  and  for  the  benefit  of  ^  all  coming  genera- 
tions,' they  stand  in  all  their  frightful  misrepresentations  of 
truth,  history,  philosophy,  and  character.  Do  they  not  call 
for  a  reply  ?  They  have  been  answered,  but  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  that  answer.  There  is,  indeed,  not  one  word  or 
intimation  in  Mr.  Stephens'  book  that  his  ^  Review  of  Dr,  A. 
T.  Bledsoe's  Review '  had  ever  been  noticed  by  the  object  of 
his  attack.  His  readers,  on  the  contrary,  will,  *  for  all  coming 
generations,'  be  led  to  suppose  that  Dr.  B.  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  action  like  a  feather  before  the  might  and  majesty  of 
his  resistless  fury.  We  shall,  then,  simply  republish  our  rejoin- 
der, and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  —  to  judge 
whether  Mr.  Stephens,  as  a  professed  friend  of  truth,  was  not 
bound  to  correct  the  manifest  errors,  and  to  retract  the  reck- 
less accusations,  of  his  too  hasty  and  hot  reply. 

We  regret  the  necessity  which  is  thus  laid  upon  us.  If  Mr. 
Stephens  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  he  could  publish  such 
a  paper,  in  such  form  and  under  such  circumstances,  and  yet 
subdue  us  into  silence  by  a  few  soft  words,  he  little  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  metal  with  which  he  had  to  do.  We  care 
nothing  for  Mr.  Stephens — we  care  nothing  for  ourselves — 
in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  Truth,  or  Justice,  or 
Mercy.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  indeed,  we  desire  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  but  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  God 
only.  We  hailed,  with  liveliest  emotions  of  pleasure,  Mr. 
Stephens'  whilom  overtures  of  peace ;  we  now  take  up  his 
gauntlet  with  equal  delight  It  is  impossible  —  absolutely 
impossible -T- to  revive  in  our  bosom  the  passions  of  the  old 
controversy.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  republished  his  reply 
without  change  or  modification,  so,  without  change  or  modifi- 
cation, do  we  here  republish  our  rejoinder.  Let  the  reader 
examine  and  decide  for  himself,  whether  we  have  been  merely 
honest  and  fearless  reviewers,  or  whether  we  are  the  fools,  or 
the  madmen,  or  the  knaves,  that  we  are  represented  to  be  in 
the  great  book  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  deliberately  prepared 
^  for  all  coming  generations.^ 
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DK.  BLEDSOE'S  EEPLY  TO  MR.  STEPHENS. 

To  THE  Editobs  of  The  Statesman  : 

Gentlemen — ^It  was  not  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
review  of  Mr.  Stephens'  view  of  the  late  war  would  prove 
agreeable  to  that  gentleman.  But,  judging  from  the  torrents 
of  abuse  which,  through  seventeen  columns  of  The  Stateamany 
he  has  poured  out  against  the  writer  of  that  review,  he  must 
have  been  far  more  deeply  wounded  than  one  would  have  sup- 
posed possible.  I^am  sorry  that  he  has  suffered  so  much  pain 
from  that  very  necessary  piece  of  surgery. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  right  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  ^Dr. 
Bledsoe,  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Review^  wrote  that  ar- 
ticle. It  is  also  Dr.  Bledsoe  who  writes  this  rejoinder  to  his 
reply. 

He  complains  of  violent  personalities.  Now,  on  carefully 
looking  over  that  article,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  yery  deci- 
ded personality  in  it ;  and  that  is  the  one  which  calls  Mr.  Ste- 
phens '  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  and  an  orator.'  If 
this  offends  him,  then  rather  than  quarrel  with  Mr.  Stephens, 
Dr.  Bledsoe  would  take  back  that  great  personality,  and  leave 
every  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  him. 

Dr.  Bledsoe,  says  he,  ^  makes  no  quotations  from  my  speeches 
to  show  that  I  was  not  misrepresented  at  the  North,  when  I 
was  represented  as  being  the  opponent  of  that  method  [Seces- 
sion] of  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  South.  This  is  more  than 
even  he  attempted.^  [The  italics  are  mine.]  Now,  this  is 
pleasant.  More  than  even  he  attempted  I  How,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  could  Dr.  Bledsoe  make  quotations  to  show 
that  he  was  not  misrepresented,  when  he  did  make  them  to 
show  that  he  had  been  grossly  and  outrageously  misrepre- 
sented ?  *  He  opens  his  book,'  says  Dr.  Bledsoe,  *  with  this 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  conduct ' —  that  is,  against  tlje 
gravest  of  the  charges  of  inconsistency.  He  proves,  as  Dr. 
Bledsoe  says,  that  *the  gravest  of  those  changes  are  grossly 
false ;  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  has  most  triumphantly 
refuted  them.'  After  showing  that  he  has  done  so.  Dr.  Bled- 
soe adds :  '  We  have  thus  gladly  followed  Mr.  Stephens  in  his 
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vindication  of  himself.' — (p.  272.)  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr. 
Stephens  tells  his  readers  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  *  makes  no  quotations 
from  his  speeches  to  show  that  he  was  not  misrepresented  at 
the  North.'  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  the  truth,  that  Dr. 
Bledsoe  had  made  quotations  from  his  speeches  to  show  that 
he  had  been  most  grossly  misrepresented  %  If  Dr.  Bledsoe  had 
stultified  himself,  by  showing  that  Mr.  Stephens  had,  and  also 
that  he  had  not^  been  misrepresented,  perhaps  even  Mr.  Ste- 
phens would  have  had  the  acuteness  to  detect  the  glaring  self- 
contradiction.  But  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  his  endeavor  to  adhere  to 
the  exact  truth,  has  steered  clear  of  all  such  inconsistencies, 
both  in  thought  and  expression. 

Having  ^  gladly  followed '  Mr.  Stephens,  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  his  '  triumphant  vindication '  of  himself  against  charges  of 
inconsistency.  Dr.  Bledsoe  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  dissent 
from  his  claim  of  perfect  consistency  on  the  subject  of  Seces- 
sion. Dr.  Bledsoe  confessed,  indeed,  that  he  himself  had 
changed  his  opinion  on  that  subject,  but  was  audacious  enough 
not  only  to  intimate,  but  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Stephens  had  done 
the  same  thing.  This  was  ^  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing.' Mr.  Stephens  has,  it  is  evident,  resented  this  charge  of  a 
change  of  opinion  more  than  anything  else,  and  takes  more 
pains  to  refute  it  than  any  pretended  '  personality '  in  the  arti- 
cle. He  will  never  forgive  Dr.  Bledsoe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for 
asserting  that  he  is  wiser  now  than  he  was  eight  years  ago ; 
though  Dr.  Bledsoe  repeatedly  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
is  so  very  little  wiser.  For  is  not  the  infaH/ibiUty  of  a  politi- 
cian the  tdnderest  point  of  his  whole  system  —  the  very  apple 
of  his  eye  f  Or  can  any  greater  insult  be  offered  to  him  than 
the  charge  that  he  has  grown  wiser  than  he  was  by  a  change 
of  opinion. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  expected  better  things  of  Mr.  Stephens.  That 
gentleman,  in  his  ^  unimpassioned  history '  of  the  late  war,  is, 
indeed,  so  sweet  on  the  Government  which  has  ruined  the 
South,  and  on  the  very  men  who  have  been  among  the  prime 
agents  of  that  awful  ruin,  that  he  hardly  expected  him  to  get 
into  such  a  rage  with  one  who  has  only  been  a  little  severe  on 
his  Canatitutiondl  View.    But  if  his  eulogy  on  Daniel  Web- 
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ster,  the  great  deceiver  of  the  North  and  forernnDer  of  the  late 
war,  and  on  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  Tribune^  not 
to  mention  minor  meeBengerB  of  ruin  to  the  South,  did  awaken 
my  wrath  a  little,  I  can  assure  him  that  his  attack  on  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  personally,  has  caused  that  obscure,  but  devoted, 
friend  of  the  injured  South,  to  shake  his  sides  with  langhter. 
And  if,  in  the  course  of  the  following  remarks,  his  laughter 
shctald  prove  a  little  contagious  among  his  readers.  Dr.  Bled- 
soe hopes  that  Mr.  Stephens  will  not  think  much  worse  of  hiin 
than  he  does  of  those  who  have  ruined  the  country. 

*The  Doctor,'  says  Mr.  Stephens  (p.  72),  *  hardly  ever 
quotes  anything  correctly.'  Now,  this  is  either  true  or  false. 
If  true,  then  ^  the  Doctor '  should  be  banished  from  the  re- 
public ot  letters^  and  his  Heview  blown  out  of  the  water.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  false,  ^  Dr.  Bledsoe '  is  certainly  not 
responsible  for  the  falsehood.  Let  us  see,  then,  where  the 
criminality  lies. 

Mr.  Stephens  insists  in  his  book,  as  well  as  in  the  letter  be- 
fore us,  that  be  has  always  been  consistent  in  n^ntaining  ^  the 
great  Sovereign  Bight  of  Secession.' — (p.  69.)  I  have  denied 
this.  ^  To  prove  his  side  of  the  issue,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  he 
quotes,  or  pretends  to  quote,  from  that  speech.' — (p.  68.) 
Now,  only  see  how  Mr.  Stephens  deals  with  this  pretended 
quotation,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it.  ^  In  reply  to  this,'  says 
he, '  your  readers  may  be  surprised  to  be  informed  that  no  such 
expression,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
speech  to  which  he  refers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 
It  is  a  distorted  fabrication.  It  is  but  the  figment  of  his  own 
disordered  imagination ;  the  creation  of  that  fierce  passion,'  &c. 
Now,  in  giving  this  important  information  to  his  readers,  Mr. 
Stephens  does  not  permit  them  to  see  the  quotation  made  by 
^  Dr.  Bledsoe.'  On  the  contrary,  he  is  careful  to  keep  that 
quotation  entirely  out  of  sight,  while  he  thus  describes  it  for 
the  astonishment,  if  not  for  the  enlightenment,  of  his  readers. 
Is  it  possible  that  '  Dr.  Bledsoe,  the  Editor  of  The  Southsm 
JSevieWy^  could  really  ^  pretend '  to  make  a  quotation  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  yet  really  perpetrate  such  an  out- 
rage on  all  the  principles  of  fairness,  decency,  candor,  and 
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truth  f  If  80,  then  let  him,  I  say,  be  hissed  from  the  universe. 
But,  surely,  before  we  proceed  to  pass  and  execute  such  a  sen- 
tence, we  should  bestow  some  little  attention  upon  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Th^re  stands,  then,  on  the  pages  of  The  Southern  Seview 
for  October,  1868,  the  ^pretended '  quotation  from  the  speech 
in  question.  It  begins  with  line  17  of  page  274,  and  ends  with 
line  11  of  page  275,  of  27ie  Review,  Will  Mr.  Stephens,  or 
any  other  man,  look  that  quotation  in  the  face,  and  say  it  is 
not  correct  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen to  compare  it  with  the  original,  and  to  certify,  under 
oath,  that  it  is,  verbatim,  et  literaiim^  absolutely  and  perfectly 
correct. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  that  quotation :  '  We  a/re  pledged 
to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many  of  ue  ha/oe  ewom  to  sup- 
port it.  [The  italics  are  mine.]  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the 
mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency,  and  that,  too,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  make 
a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  toithotU  heooming  the 
hreakers  of  that  sobered  instrument  onrsehesj  hy  wvthd/rawvng 
ourseVoes  from  it  V  [The  italics  mine.]  (p.  274.)  Having 
completed  the  quotation  of  which  this  is  a  part,  I  added  the 
following  commentary  in  my  own  words :  ^  Now,  here,  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  mode  of  Secession,  it  is  broadly  and 
plainly  asserted,  that  '^  Secession  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
sacred  instrument,  the  Constitution,  which  so  many  of  his 
hearers  had  sworn  to  support."  If  this  does  not  deny  the 
constitutional  right  of  Secession,  then  may  we  despair  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  real  import  of  the  plainest  possible  modes  of 
expression.' — (p.  275.)  But  what  do  the  marks  of  quotation 
to  the  words  ^  sworn  to  support '  mean  ?  They  mean,  simply 
that  those  words  were  taken  from  the  extract  just  quoted  from 
Mr.  Stephens's  speech.  But  there  is  one  mark  of  quotation  be- 
fore the  temf  ^  Secession^  and  there  is  no  other  mark  answering 
to  it.  What  does  this  mean?  There  should  have  been  a 
fellow  to  it  after  the  term  ^  Seoessiony  which  indicates  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stephens.  This  mark  was  omitted 
by  the  compositor.  But  Mr.  Stephens,  instead  of  taking  the 
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passage  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  Review^  omits  the  mark  of 
quotation  before  the  words  '  ewom  to  support  J  causing  the  last* 
mark  to  match  the  mark  before  the  term  *  Secession.'  Then, 
having  done  this,  he  takes  the  whole  expression  for  a  pre- 
tended quotation  ?  How  absurd  1  The  very  words,  *  Now 
here,'  evidently  referring  to  the  quotation  just  completed, 
show  that  the  sense  only,  and  not  the  words,  of  the  quotation, 
is  about  to  be  repeated.  This  was  not  a  pretended  quotation 
at  all.  It  was  merely  a  statement,  in  other  words,  of  the  sense 
of  the  quotation  just  made,  and  correctly  made,  too,  from  the 
speech  in  question.  But  Mr.  Stephens,  keeping  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  readers  the  quotation  actually  made  by  Dr.  Bled- 
soe, seizes  oli  the  words  intended  to  express  its  sense,  and  holds 
them  up  as  a  pretended  quotation  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
Editor  of  the  Southern  JReview  ! 

But  where,  on  any  supposition,  is  the  sense  of  all  this  out- 
cry against  a  misrepresentation  of  his  views  ?  Mr.  Stephens 
does  say,  that,  in  a  certain  event,  certain  persons  would  ^  be- 
come the  breakers  of  that  sacred  instrument,'  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  when,  in  other  words,  he  is  represented  as  saying 
that,  in  the  same  event,  they  would  be  chargeable  with  a  ^  vio- 
lation of  that  sacred  instrument,'  he  is  all  fire  and  tow !  and 
cries  out,  ^  a  distorted  fabrication  1 '  ^  a  figment  of  a  disordered 
imagination  1'  ^  a  creation  of  that  fierce  passion,'  etc.  Are  not 
the  breakers  of  '  that  sacred  instrument '  the  violators  of  it, 
and  vice  versa  f 

If,  while  making  that  violent  charge  against  Dr.  Bledsoe, 
Mr.  Stephens  had  only  permitted  his  readers  to  see  the  extract 
from  his  speech,  would  they  not  have  laughed  that  heavy  ac- 
cusation to  scorn  1  Could  any  man  in  his  right  mind,  or  sober 
senses,  see  so  great  a  difference  between  the  breakers  of  an  in- 
strument and  the  violators  of  it  1 

'Tis  stniDge  such  difiTerence  there  Bbould  be 
*  Twixt  tweedle'dum  and  ttoeedle-dM  f 

Yet  that  difference  seems  to  run  Mr.  Stephens  almost  crazy  1 

He  is  certainly  frantic  in  his  false  accusation.     I  now  leave 

that  accusation,  and  its  author,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Having  made,  in  the  absence  of  the  quotation  by  Dr.  Bled- 
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606,  his  violent  accaeation  against  him,  Mr.  Stephens  after- 
ward proceeds  to  lay  a  part  of  that -quotation  before  his 
readers.  But  he  introduces  it  with  an  apology !  Let  us  look 
at  this  apology.  Here  it  is :  '  That  speech,  moreover,'  says  he, 
*  it  may  be  here  stated,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  volume  in  which  it  is  published,  and  from  which 
the  Doctor  quotes,  was  entirely  extemporary.  It  stands  in  the 
words  of  a  reporter,  with  only  a  hurried  revision  by  me.  That 
part  of  it,  as  it  thus  stands,  mclvding  wheat  was  reproduced  by 
him  [the  italics  are  mine],  and  from  which  this  expression  at- 
tributed to  me  is  manufactured,  is  in  these  words.'  (p.  69.) 
Including  what  was  reproduced  by  him !  This  is  not  true 
His  extract  includes  only  a  part  of  what  was  reproduced  by 
Dr.  Bledsoe.  It  omit^wehe  lines  of  the  quotation  really,  and 
truly,  and  correctly,  made  by  him  in  the  Southern  Review  ! 
^  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'  But 
this  beatitude  does  not  apply  to  false  accusers. 

The  above  apology,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  needs  to 
be  apologized  for.  What  does  it  amount  to  ?  Why,  to  this, 
and  to  this  only,  that  in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Secession, 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  country  hung  suspended,  he  came  be- 
fore the  world  with  an  *  ervtwdy  extemporary '  effort !  And 
that  speech  stands  to  this  day  in  '  the  words  of  a  reporter,  with 
only  a  hurried  revision '  by  the  author.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  how  could  Dr.  Bledsoe  know  what  Mr.  Ste- 
phens said  in  the  speech  referred  to,  except  from  that  speech 
itself  as  reported  and  as  revised  by  its  author  ?  How  could 
Dr.  Bledsoe  have  imagined  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  ef- 
fort of  Mr.  Stephens  was  so  '  entirely  extemporaneous,'  that  he 
had  uttered  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Secession  in  direct 
conflict  with  his  real  opinions  ?  Or  that,  having  uttered  such 
sentiments,  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  remain  in  his 
speech  to  the  present  hour,  after  one  poor  *  hurried  revision  ?' 
Such  an  apology  will  not  do.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Stephens 
refers,  in  his  great  book  on  the  late  war,  to  the  very  speech  in 
question  as  containing,  substantially,  his  real  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  Secession ;  and  we  hear  of  this  lame  apology  only 
after  Dr.  Bledsoe  had  brought  that  celebrated  speech  under 
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the  critical  lash  of  the  Southern  Review.  That  Heview^  he 
hopes,  will  yet  help  to  convince  those  who,  whether  North  or 
South,  venture  to  write,  or  to  speak,  on  such  momentous  sub- 
jects, that  something  more  will  be  necessary  to  their  safety^ 
than  ^  entirely  extemporary  '  efforts,  with  only  a  ^  hurried  revi- 
don.'  The  ^t  obj^Z.  indeed;  which  Dr.  Bledeoe  has  to 
all  of  Mr.  Stephens'  productions,  whether  celebrated  speeches^ 
or  big  books,  or  long  letters,  is,  that  they  are  too  much  like 
*  entirely  extemporaneous '  efforts,  with  only  very  '  hurried  re- 
visions.' Such  efforts  may,  if  any  one  please,  do  for  the 
stump,  where  the  object  is  to  lead  the  people  by  the  nose 
blindly ;  but  they  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the/  conscien- 
tious student  in  his  closet  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  there 
are  many  melancholy  proofs  in  the  letHer  before  us,  some  of 
which  will,  in  due  time,  be  laid  open  and  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  reader. 

Having  reproduced  a  part  of  my  quotation  from  his  speech^ 
Mr.  Stephens  adds :  ^  All  this  refers,  as  clearly  appears,  spe- 
oiaUy  and  exduei/oely  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  a  suffi- 
cient cause  to  justify  Secession.  Is  there  anything  here  like  a 
denial  that  any  cause  would  justify  Secession  or  the  with- 
drawal of  a  State  from  the  Union }  or  like  the  assertion  that 
no  cause  would  justify  such  action  ?  Is  not  the  inference 
clearly  the  other  way?  That  some  other  cause  or  causes 
might?'  (p.  69.)  Yes,  I  reply,  the  *  inference  is  clearly  the 
other  way.'  As  my  object  is  truth,  and  not  contradiction  or 
contention,  so  I  am  always  happy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens, 
or  any  one  else,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  withoat  a  sacrifice 
or  compromise  of  principle. 

^  But,'  continues  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  the  matter  is  not  left  to  in- 
ference only.  It  is  put  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  as  I  maintain, 
in  the  after  part  of  the  same  speech,  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  had 
before  him.'  (p.  60.)  All  this  is  also  true,  except  the  insinua- 
tion that  Dr.  Bledsoe  had  made  an  issue  with  him  respecting 
the  above  assertion.  But,  then,  what  does  that  position 
amount  to  ?  He  asserts,  in  the  speech  of  1860,  that  some 
'  cause  or  causes  might,'  and  would,  justify  Secession.  But 
precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Revolution,  as  well  as  of 
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Secession.  Who  has  ever  denied,  indeed,  that  there  are  cattseB 
which  might,  and  would,  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
Bevolntion  ?  Hemse^  th^  colnmn  which  Mr.  Stephens  devotes 
to  this  subject  is  of  no  avail,  except  to  show  that  he  has  never 
clearly  or  sufficiently  seen  the  distinction  between  the  right  of 
Secession  and  the  right  of 'Eevolution. 

The  doctrine  of  Secession  is  this :  If  States  are  united  by  a 
compact,  and  if,  as  in  the  case  or  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  compact  assigns  no  term  or  period  for  its  con- 
tinuance, then  it  binds  them  only  during  their  good  will  and 
pleasure.  Then  may  any  State,  with  or  loithout  cavse^  secede 
therefrom  without  a  breach  or  violation  of  the  constitutional 
compact.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  and  the  Hightj  as 
laid  down  by  Tucker,  and  Bawle,  and  Story,  and  Webster. 
Hence,  when  Mr.  Stephens  insists,  as  he  does  in  the  speech 
before  us,  that  without  a  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  act  of 
Secession,  it  would  be  a  breach  or  violation  of  ^  that  sacred 
instrument,'  the  Constitution,  he  deserts  the  right  of  Secession 
and  falls  back  on  the  right  of  Revolution.  No  cause  whatever 
is  necessary  to  justify,  as  to  the  Constitution,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  Secession.  Such  is  the  fullness  and  the  freedom «nd  the 
glory  of  the  right  of  Secession,  properly  understood.  If , any 
cause  were  necessary  to  justify  it  as  to  the  Constitution,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  breach  of  ^  that  sacred 
instrument,'  then  one  party  to  the  compact  would,  just  as  well 
as  another,  have  a  right  to  decide  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
cause.  Hence,  a  war  to  put  down  Secession  would  rest  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  a  war  to  put  down  Revolution 
or  Rebellion.  Mr.  Stephens  may  twist,  and  turn,  and  wriggle 
as  he  pleases,  he  will  never  be  able  to  show  that  the  right  of 
Secession  is  not  denied  in  his  celebrated  speech  of  November 
14th,  1860. 

In  that  speech,  as  well  as  in  the  letter  before  us,  he  con- 
tends that  the  Personal  USberty  Laws  would,  if  persisted  in 
by  the  Northern  States  that  enacted  them,  be  sufficient  cause 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  the  withdrawal  or  separation 
of  the  Southern^  States.  Precisely  the  same  ground  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  and  argued  at  length  in  the  New  York  Jawir- 
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nal  of  Commerce  in  1860.  But  this  was  hefore  he  believed  in 
or  tmderstood  the  right  of  Secession. 

Mr.  Stephens  will  not  call  Secession  ^  a  oonstitational  right.' 
^  There  is,'  says  he, '  no  such  nonsense  in  the  speech  or  in  the 
book.'  True,  this  is  my  nonsense,  and  not  that  of  Mr.  Stephens. 
Bnt  if,  in  the  speech  of  1860,  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  say  Seces- 
sion is  ^  a  constitutional  right,'  he  does  say  it  woold  be  '  a  con- 
stitutional wrong,'  or  breach  of  ^that  sacred  instrument  1 ' 
Now,  I  submit  it  to  every  advocate  of  Seccession  in  the  world, 
if  his  sense  were  only  equal  to  my  nonsense,  would  it  not  be 
greatly  improved } 

Many  things  are  called  legal  rights,  not  becatise  they  are 
expressly  given  or  conferred  by,  but  because  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  law.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  are  used  in 
this  sense  when  Secession  i»  called  a  constitutional  right,  for 
no  one  has  ever  pretended  that  this  right  is  expressly  given 
by  the  Constitution.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  1832,  called  Nullification  ^  a  peaeeable  and  constitutional 
remedy.'  [Calhoun's  Works,  Vol.  VII,  p.  167.]  I  prefer  Cal- 
houn's nonsense  to  Mr.  Stephens'  sense. 

Not  satisfied  with  instructing  Dr.  Bledsoe  in  the  principles 
of  constitutional  law  and  the  right  of  Secession,  Mr.  Stephens 
gives  him  a  lesson  in  mathematics.    Here  it  is : 

'  He  seems  really  to  think  because  I  did  not  say  much  about 
this  right  of  Secession  until  I  reached  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  about,  and  that  what 
is  there  said  was  but  an  '^  after-thought."  One  would  suppose 
that,  after  filling  the  chair  of  Mathematics  as  long  as  he  did 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  would  have  known  that  con- 
clusions are  logical  results,  reached  after  a  regular  process  of 
reasoning.  They  are  seldom  stated,  by  those  who  are  masters 
of  the  problem  in  hand,  until  they  are  reached.  This  is  die 
regular  order  of  demonstration.' 

If  Mr.  Stephens  had  ever  been  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  in  any  respectable  college,  as  a  student  only,  he  must 
have  learned  that  precisely  the  opposite  of  his  most  confident 
assertion  is  true.  Every  propositiou,  whether  a  theorem  or  a 
problem,  is  first  stated  by  the  student,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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demonstration  or  the  eolation.  'Tie  a  pity  that  Mr.  Stephens 
should  have  inverted  'the  regular  order  of  demonstration ';  for 
in  following  him  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  at  least  from  the  book 
itself,  whether  the  author  means  to  end  with  Calhoun  in  Nulli- 
fication, or  with  Davis  In  Secession,  or  merely  to  float  on  to  the 
very  end  in  vague  generalities  about  State  Rights  and  State 
Sovereignty.  He  reminds  one  of  a  certain  blacksmith,  who 
was  seen  hammering  away  at  a  huge  piece  of  iron,  and,  on 
being  asked  what  he  was  making,  replied  that  he  did  not  ex- 
actly know,  but  that  he  would  hammer  away  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  then  he  would  turn  his  iron  into  a  shovel,  or  a  horse- 
shoe, or  into  whatever  it  might  be  the  most  like.  But  when 
Mr.  Stephens  undertakes  to  justify  his  inversion  of  '  the  regu- 
lar order  of  demonstration,'  and  rape  an  ex-professor  of  mathe- 
matics .  over  the  knuckles  for  his  ignorance  of  that  order,  he 
certainly  betrays  '  a  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,' 
which  is  a  little  remarkable,  even  in  an  ex- member  of  Con- 
gress. Before  Mr.  Stephens  gives  his  next  lesson  in  mathe- 
matics, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  look  into  some  little  ele- 
mentary work  on  Algebra,  or  Geometry,  or  Arithmetic. 

'  The  real  gravamen,  however,  of  the  Doctor  may,  perhaps, 
be,'  says  Mr.  Stephens, '  that  I  did  not  follow  him  in  presenting 
the  "  numerous  and  converging  causes,"  or  grounds  of  Seces- 
sion, which  he  had  set  forth  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  (p. 
264r-5,  JS.  B.) '  Which  he  had  set  forth  in  the  Southern  Be- 
view  (p.  264-5.)  I  Why,  the  palpable  fact  is,  that  those  causes 
hsd^not  been  set  forth  in  the  article  here  referred  to  at  all  when 
bis  book  was  published,  and  only  appeared  there  in  reviewing 
that  very  book.  Mr.  Stephens,  not  satisfied  with  having  in- 
verted '  the  regular  order  of  demonstration '  in  mathematics, 
now  seeks  to  invert  the  order  of  past  events,  by  placing  the 
review  of  his  book  before  the  appearance  of  the  book  itself. 
^The  Doctor'  complains,  not  that  Mr.  Stephens  failed  to  fol- 
low him,  but  that  he  fails  to  follow  anything  like  plain,  good 
sense,  or  clear-thinking,  in^the  order  of  his  ideas.  He  also 
complains — and  '  this  is  the  gravemen  of  the  Doctor' — that 
Mr.  Stephens,  as  one  of  the  guides  and  teachers  of  the  people, 
did  not  go  before  him  in  searching  out  and  making  known  the 
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real  canses  or  grounds  of  SeceBsiou.  While  Mr.  Stephens  was 
teaching  the  people,  ^the  Doctor'  was  teaching  mathematics, 
and  he  trusts  that  in  this,  his  more  hnmble  sphere,  he  was  not 
^  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.'  He  complains,  in  the  third 
place,  that  Mr.  Stephens  is  so  little  of  a  historian,  political 
philosopher,  and  statesman,  that  he  utterly  fails  to  see  or  to  com- 
prehend Hhe  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power'  between  the 
Korth  and  the  South  as  a  cause  or  ground  of  Secession.  In 
reply  to  this  complaint  Mr.  Stephens  says,  ^  it  may  be  some 
relief  to  him  to  be  informed  that  this  [i.  e.,  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  power]  was  omitted,  because  it  has  no  fact  in  his- 
tory to  rest  upon.'  (pp.  69,  70.)  Alas !  this  is  no  relief  to 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  more  deeply  pained  and  mor- 
tified than  ever  that  the  South  should  have  had  such  a  guide 
and  teacher.  But  let  the  reader  hear,  and  then  decide  for 
himself. 

^  I  was  writing,'  continues  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  for  the  informed 
as  well  as  the  uninformed  —  for  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future  —  and  had  some  respect  for  my  own  character  as  well 
as  a  proper  devotion  to  the  truth.'  IF,  then,  he  was  writing 
for  the  informed,  why  did  he  not  inform  himself?  If  he  was 
writing  for  the  future,  then  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good,  did  he  not  study  the  past  t  No  doubt  he  had 
some  respect  for  his  own  character,  perhaps  far  too  much ; 
but  whether  he  had  ^  a  proper  devotion  to  the  truth,'  is  the 
very  thing  which  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  passage  which 
immediately  follows  the  above  he  displays  his  information 
and  his  devotion  to  truth.  Let  the  reader  hear,  examine,  and 
decide : 

*  There  wae^  says  he,  *  no  haUmce  of  power  established  be^ 
tween  the  North  a/nd  the  Souths  as  sections^  in  the  Constitution, 
[The  italics  are  mine.]  ....  Had  I  made  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  Doctor  has  ventured  to  announce,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  appended  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
work ;  for  if  I  had,  it  would  have  b^en  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  text.  No  wonder  he  complains  so  lustily  at  these  ever- 
lasting proofs  by  which  the  positions  in  the  book  are  fortified 
in  the  accompanying  appendix.'    (p.  70.)      We  shall  see,  pre- 
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sently,  how  the  positions  of  Mr.  Stephens  are  fortified  by  his 
ponderous  appendix  and  other  State  papers. 

Mr.  Stephens  says,  contemptuously,  no  doubt,  that  the  Doc- 
tor wields  '  a  trenchant  blade.'  The  Doctor  will,  at  least,  en- 
deavor to  make  it  truthful,  if  not  trenchant.  He  also  inti- 
mates (p.  72)  that  there  is  nothing  ^  in  the  exploits  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Order  in  Chivalry,  even  of  him  of  the  Sor- 
rowful Figure  in  his  most  noted  adventure  against  the  Wind- 
mill, to  be  compared  to '  one  of  the  Doctor's.  The  reader  will, 
perhaps,  see  some  little  comparison  or  similarity  between  the 
Doctor  and  the  Don  in  his  most  noted  attack  on  a  windmill. 
The  Doctor  himself  sees  little  or  none.  For,  supposing  he  did 
attack  a  windmill,  it  certainly  had  nothing  bearing  the  least 
resemblance  to  those  giant  arms  which  unhorsed  the  crazy 
Don,  and  rolled  his  '  Sorrowful  Figure '  in  the  dust.  The 
Doctor  is  far  too  prudent  a  man  to  attack  a  windmill.  But  he 
has  sometimes  fancied  that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  part  of  his  very 
humble  mission  in  the  world  to  attack  wind-bags,  and  blad- 
ders, and  all  that  sort  of  inflated  thing.  But  for  this  purpose 
he  needs  not  a  '  trenchant  blade ;'  a  bare  bodkin,  or  needle's 
point,  will  do  just  as  well.  Only  prick  a  few  holes  in  them, 
and  they  come  down  to  their  proper  dimensions.  Armed  with 
a  needle,  then,  the  Doctor  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the 
above  high-sounding  denunciation  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  wind 
merely.    It  is  not  thunder ;  it  is  merely  a  little  pent-up  air. 

In  that  passage  Mr.  Stephens  most  confidently  asserts  that 
'  there  was  no  balance  of  power  established  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  as  sections,  in  the  Constitution.'  He  is  aston- 
ished  at  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  and  declares  that  it  is 
refuted  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Now,  there  is  in  the  Constitution  one  very  remarkable  pro- 
vision— the  provision,  namely,  relating  to  the  fractional  repre- 
sentation of  slaves.  This  provision  has  always  awakened  the 
wrath  of  Northern  writers  and  declaimers.  They  have  never 
ceased  to  denounce  it  as  ^  a  singular  provision,'  as  '  an  excres- 
cence' on  the  glorious  body  oi  the  Constitution  [Horace 
Greeley],  as  an  ^  abject  truckling  of  the  North  '  to  the  slave 
power  [John  Quincy  Adams].    Now,  why  was  this  clause  in- 
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serted  in   the  Oonstitution  ?      What  do  these  '  everlasting 
proofs,'  which  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  condescend  to  interpret 
]         «  for  us,  say  on  the  subject  ?    Is  it  not  one  thing  to  collect  such 

I  ^  everlasting  proofs,'  and  to  leave  them  standing  there  in  huge 

I  masses,  like  dumb  witnesses  in  stone  or  mortar,  and  quite  an- 

I  other  to  explain  them!    To  this  day  Mr.  Stephens  is  pro- 

;  foundly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  his  ^  ever- 

\  lasting  proofs.'^     When  Dr.  Bledsoe,  some  eight  years  ago, 

was  ^  bogging  about  for  knowledge,'  he  discovered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  question,  and  he  now  proposes  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  subject.  He  first  found  it  in  a 
work,  evidently  unknown  to  Mr.  Stephens,  entitled  IT^  Lost 
Principle ;  and  the  discovery  was  afterward  confirmed,  and 
eatabliehed  forever  in  hte  mvndj  by  the  study  of  His  Madison 
Papers. 

The  first  part  of  The  Lost  Principle  is  entitled  *  The  Sec- 
tional Equilibrium — Sow  it  was  Created.^  Or,  in  other 
words,  how  the  balance  of  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  adjusted  by  the  Convention  of  1787.  In  reference 
to  the  provision  for  the  partial  representation  of  slaves,  our 
author  says :  '  This  part  of  the  organic  law  has  excited  but 
little  curiosity  [apparently  none  at  all  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens], and  yet  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  political  edifice, 
with  reference  to  which  every  other  part  was  made.'  Now, 
the  design  of  this  part  of  the  organic  law  is  what  our  author 
calls  The  Lost  Principle;  and  lost  it  certainly  has  been  to 
Mr.  Stephens — so  completely  lost,  indeed,  that  he  rails  at  it  as 
the  reckless  invention  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  and  pretends  to  see  its 
utter  refutation  in  the  Constitution  itself— one  of  his  *  ever- 
lasting proofs.'  His  '  everlasting  proofs  1'  Afraid  of  them  ? 
No,  indeed,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Coleridge  was  not 
afraid  of  ghosts :  he  had  '  seen  too  many  of  them.'  He  knew 
they  were  merely  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
Let  the  reader,  then,  cease  to  tremble,  and  look  these  shams 
and  shadows  in  the  face. 

If  he  will  only  read  The  Lost  Principle^  he  will  discover 
that  the  Convention  of  1787  designed  and  labored  to  establish 
an  equilibrium,  or  balance  of  power,  between  the  North  and 
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the  Sonth ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  inserted  the  Thbbe- Fifths 
danse  in  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.  That  such 
was  their  design,  is  shown  in  Hie  Lost  Prindplej  by  quota- 
tions  from  Tlie  Madison  Papefts^  and  so  conclnsively  shown 
that  there  remains  no  possible  room  for  doubt,  except  in  the 
minds  of  ^  the  uninformed.'  Its  proofs  are  absolutely  ove> 
whelming.  This,  as  the  author  says,  ^  contradicts  the  notios 
*  of  some  [such  as  Mr.  Stephens],  that  this  sectional  antagon-^ 
ism  is  of  recent  growth,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  not  made  with  reference  to  it.' 
(p.  16.)  The  Constitution  was,  in  fact,  made  with  reference 
to  it,  the  confident  assertion  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  How  Mr.  Stephens  has  contrived  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  great  fact,  that,  in  framing  the  compact  of  the 
Constitution,  its  authors  designed  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  Korth  and  the  South,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  comprehend.  For,  if  he  will  only  read  The  Madison 
Papers^  he  will  there  see  the  truth  of  Dr.  Bledboe's  assertion 
respecting  '  the  balance  of  power ';  for  that  truth  is  so  fully  and 
so  clearly  exhibited  in  its  pages,  that  '  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.'  The  simplest  reader  of 
the  Southern  Review  could  have  saved  Mr.  Stephens  from  so 
lamentable  a  blunder — from  so  confident,  and  yet  so  ignorant, 
a  denial  of  the  ^  everlasting  proofs '  of  The  Madison  Papers, 
Is  it  not  better,  [  venture  to  suggest,  to  read  such  records  than 
merely  to  *  travel  over '  them  f 

If  Mr.  Stephens  will  only  come  down  from  that  high  horse 
of  his  —  from  that  tall,  lean,  gaunt  Boasinante,  on  which  he 
has  so  loftily  traveled  over  the  records  of  the  country,  as  an 
equestrian  merely — and  read  those  ^  everlasting  proofs'  as  an 
humble  Neophyte  and  footman,  he  may  yet  learn  something. 
He  may  yet  learn  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  did  ad- 
just, as  best  they  could,  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
North  and  the  South ;  deeming  such  an  equilibrium  essential 
to  the  joint  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  two  sec- 
tions. If  they  had  overlooked  such  a  question,  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phens says  they  did,  they  would  have  been  simpletons,  not 
statesmen. 
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Bui  even  if  the  Convention  of  1787  had  never  formed  such 
a  design — had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  balance  of  power — 
atill  Mr.  Stephens,  as  a  statesman,  should  have  seen  its  vast 
importance  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
cognized its  disturbance  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Secession. 
Jefferson  Davis  saw  this.  Small  and  contemptible  as  that 
statesman  is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Stephens,  he  understood  the 
great  question  of  the  balance  of  power.  Hence,  in  his  place 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  said :  ^  It  is  that  sec- 
tional division  of  the  people  which  has  created  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  question  of  the  icUance  of  power ^  and  which  car- 
ries with  it,  when  disPurhed,  the  danger  of  disunion?  *  Nor 
is  Mr.  Davis  the  only  statesman  by  whom  this  view  was  en- 
tertained. In  1811,  when  Louisiana  sought  admission  into  the 
Union,  a  celebrated  Northern  statesman,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy, 
solemnly  protested  against  such  a  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  power.  His  words  are :  « When  you  throw  the  weight  of 
Louisiana  into  the  scale^  you  destroy  the  political  equipoise 
contemplaled  at  the  time  offormituf  the  contract^'  and-he  de- 
clared that  such  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  ^  would 
be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union.'  Hence,  the  memorable 
declaration,  that  if  Louisiana  were  thrown  into  the  Southern 
scale,  that  Massachusetts  would  withdraw  from  the  Union, 

*  peaceably  if  she  may,  forcibly  if  she  must.'  Again,  in  1820, 
when  Missouri  sought  admission  into  the  Union,  another 
Northern  statesman,  Mr.  Cushman,  uttered  the  following  sound 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  man  and  the  balance  of  power : 

*  The  soundest  maxims  of  policy  require,'  says  he,  ^  that  no 
section  of  our  country  should  gain  such  an  ascendancy  as  to 
give  law  to  the  rest.  It  would,  in  time,  crush  the  other  under 
its  feet.  To  guard  against  such  an  abuse,  there  should  be  pre- 
served a  balance  of  power — yes,  sir,  a  balance  of  power.  At 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase,  gentlemen  seem  to  take  the 
alarm.' '  Now,  why  could  not  Mr.  Stephens  see  this  great 
truth,  this  great  maxim  of  political  wisdom,  as  well  as  Jefferson 
Davis,  or  Josiah  Quincy,  or  Mr.  Cushman  ?     Is  it  because,  as 

1  Appendix  to  Cangreuional  Olobe.    Vol.  XXII.    Part  II..  p.  1539. 

2  Annals  of  CongresB,  18*20. 
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a  prophet,  he  takes  the  future  for  his  peculiar  proviDce,  and 
ignores  the  great  lessons  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  great  ne- 
cessities of  the  present  I 

The  transition  from  the  question  of  the  balance  of  power  to 
Thucydides  is  natural  and  easy.  The  two  things  are  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  mind  of  every  real  student  of  history. 
*  This  reference  to  Thucydides,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  '  was  very 

unfortunate  for  the  Doctor,  in  several  respects He 

is  answered  by  his  own  authority.  Thucydides  assigned  but 
one  cause  for  the  great  war  between  the  Grecian  States.  This 
was  the  breach  of  the  thirty-years'  truce.'  (p.  70.)  Thucy- 
dides is,  indeed,  precisely  the  authority  which  Dr.  Bledsoe 
needs  to  take  all  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Stephens'  sails.  We  shall 
soon  see  whose  *  violent  outburst  of  temper '  it  is — that  of  Dr. 
Bledsoe  or  of  Mr.  Stephens — which  has  plunged  its  poor,  blind 
victim  headlong  into  disgraceful  blunders.  If  it  is  that  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  reason  may  be,  perhaps,  that  he  is  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  storms  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage 
himself  in  them,  or  to  keep  his  distracted  powers  under  the 
safe  dominion  of  reason  and  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  as- 
tonishing blunders  of  Mr.  Stephens  will,  in  due  time,  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  apparent  to  every  eye,  not  even  excepting  his 
own.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  behooves  Dr.  Bledsoe  to 
notice  the  accusations  against  himself. 

In  his  first  accusation,  Mr.  Stephens  makes  Dr.  Bledsoe 
say  '  that  Thucydides,  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  aligning 
the  causes  for  the  Pelqponesian  war  [the  italics  are  mine] 
came  nearer  the  mark  in  assigning  the  causes  of  our  war  than 
I  have  come.'  ....  ^Se  pretends  to  qttote  what  he  said  were 
the  causes  of  the  great  Grecian  twenty-seven  yea/rs^  war;  but 
he  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  qicotation  from  Thucydides  as  he 
is  from  me.  Read  what  he  says.'  Yes,  read  what  he  saySj 
Dr.  Bledsoe  fearlessly  replies,  and  then  compare  it  with  what 
Mr.  Stephens  makes  him  say.  Dr.  Bledsoe  does  not  say  that 
the  passage  from  Thucydides  occurs  while  the  historian  is 
^  assigning  the  causes  for  the  Peloponesian  war.'  This  is  an 
interpolation  made  by  Mr.  Stephens  himself. 

Having  put  the  above  words  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Bledsoe, 
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1 


Mr.  Stephens  proceeds  to  refute  them,  or  to  demolish  his  man 

of  straw.    ^  In  what  the  Doctor  quotes,'  says  he,  ^  the  historian 

•  is  speaking  only  of  the  evils  of  dissentions  and  factions,'  etc. 

This  is  true,  very  true.    It  is,  however,  equal  in  one  respect 
I  to  Mr.  Stephens'  first  lesson  in  mathematics.    Dr.  Bledsoe 

knew  exactly  where  that  passage  occurs,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  say  it  occurs  in  the  historian's  account  of  ^  the  causes 
of  the  war.'  He  merely  said  that  it  occurs  in  his  history  of 
that  war,  and  there  it  does  occur. 

When  Dr.  Bledsoe  made  that  quotation  he  did  not  have  the 
book  before  him,  for  his  copy  of  Thucydides  was  with  his 
other  books,  in  Virginia,  while  he  was  writing  in  Baltimore. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  made  it  to  appear,  one  word  was 
omitted  in  the  quotation  made  by  Dr.  Bledsoe.  And  it  is 
over  this  omission  of  one  word  that  Mr.  Stephens  flaps  his 
wings  and  crows  so  lustily.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  this  terri- 
ble omission  amounts  to.  The  word  included  between  brack- 
ets is  the  great  omission  detected  by  Mr.  Stephens.  ^  And  the 
cause  of  all  these  things  was  power  pursued  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice  [and  ambition],  and  the  consequent  violence  of 
parties  when  once  engaged  in  the  contest.'  Now,  with  the 
word  (MTibition  inserted,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Bledsoe 
better  than  with  that  word  omitted ;  since  ^  ambition,'  as  well 
as  avarice  or  covetousness,  had  to  do  with  bringing  about  the 
late  war. 

Nobody  throws  stones  more  lustily  than  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
yet  how  frail  the  glass  house  he  lives  in !  He  strikes  out  a 
quotation  mark,  and  thereby  makes  the  Editor  of  the  SoiUhem 
Review  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  never  dreamed  of 
imputing  to  him,  and  then  goes  into  an  ecstacy  of  indignation 
over  the  outrageous  misrepresentation !  Yet  he  complains  of 
the  omission  of  one  word,  which  would  have  favored  the  side 
of  the  writer  omiting  it  I  and  yet  he  actually  omits  no  less  than 
twelve  lines  from  a  passage  which  he  pretends  to  give  in  full  I 
Surely  Mr.  Stephens  should  pull  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye 
before  he  proceeds,  with  such  jublilant  delight,  to  pick  the  mote 
out  of  his  brother's  eye.  Now,  let  the  reader  decide  Tf  such 
oversights  and  blunders,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stephens,  do  not 
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show  that  his  imagination  must  be  a  little  disordered  ?  that 
his  fabrications  are  a  little  distorted  %  that  his  creations  are  the 
result  either  of  a  ^  fierce  passion  '  or  of  a  feeble  brain. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  does  not  mean,  however,  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Stephens  any  conscious  falsehood  or  misrepresentation.  Such 
an  act  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  to  Dr.  Bledsoe,  except  as  an 
act  of  the  lowest,  basest,  and  most  abandoned  of  the  human 
species.  Hence,  however  disordered  his  imagination,  or  fierce 
his  passions,  he  abstains  from  imputing  such  conduct  to  Mr.  ' 
Stephens.  If  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  other  hand,  means  to  im- 
pute any  conscious  falsehood  or  misrepresentation  to  Dr.  Bled- 
soe, he  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  will 
not  condescend  to  make  a  reply. 

But  to  return  to  Thucydides.  Does  Mr.  Stephens  insist  on 
the  sentence  as  reformed  by  himself!  Very  well.  Take  it  in 
his  own  words.  ^  Now,  the  cause  of  all  these  things  was  power 
pursued  for  the  gratification  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  and 
the  consequent  violence  of  parties  when  once  engaged  in  con- 
tention.' This  one  sentence,  I  repeat,  though  in  a  little  book  . 
written  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  a  better  description  of  the 
causes  of  the  late  war  than  anything  in  the  big  book  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  which  has  been  written  expressly  to  explain  ^  its 
causes.'  This  is  the  main  issue.  Mr.  Stephens  may  wrangle 
as  long  as  he  pleases  about  the  dififerences  between  now  and 
and^  or  between  a/oarice  and  coveUmenees^  or  between  engaged 
in  the  contest  and  engaged  in  contention.  Such  profound  learn- 
ing and  minute  accuracy  may  be  above  the  comprehension  of 
Dr.  Bledsoe ;  they  are  certainly  beneath  his  notice. 

^  Thucydides,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  assigned  but  one  cause 
for  the  great  war  between  the  Orecian  States.  This  was  the 
breach  of  the  thirty  years'  truce.'  (p.  70.)  If  so,  then  we 
agree  that  the  little  book  of  the  great  historian  is  very  much 
like  the  great  book  of  the  little  historian.  But  is  Thucydides, 
in  fact,  thus  like  Mr.  Stephens?  Mr.  Stephens  evidently 
thinks  so,  for  he  says :  ^  If  he,  then,  assigned  but  one  leading 
cause  for  the  great  war,  which  was  the  true  one  [the  italics  are 
mine],  ....  does  not  the  Doctor  himself,  by  this  reference, 
bring  forward  an  illustrious  example  in  refutation  of  his  posi- 
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tion  in  the  identical  particalare  he  is  so  furioufi  upon  against 
me  in  the  cafe  ? '    True,  if  Thncydides  did,  in  reality,  assigii 
^  but  one  cause '  for  the  Peloponesian  war,  and  that  one  canae 
was  *  the  breach  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,'  then  may  Mr.  Ste- 
phens shelter  himself  under  his  ^  illustrious  example.'    But  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Stephens  that  he  has  got  up  this  ^  illus- 
trious example  '  for  his  own  benefit ;  it  is  neither  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  nor  is  there  the  least  foundation  for  it 
*in  the  history  of  Thucydides.     The  great  historian,  indeed, 
took  no  such  ^  one-sided,  partial,  superficial,  and  eminently 
unphilosophical '  view  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponesian  war 
as  that  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  has  imputed,  and  still  imputes,  to 
Mr.  Stephens  in  regard  to  the  late  war.    Dr.  Bledsdift  has 
never  been  so  furious  or  blind  with  passion  that  he  could  not 
see  precisely  how  Mr.  Stephens  has  manufactured  the  '  illus- 
trious example'  under  which  he  seeks  to  shelter  himself.     Mr. 
Stephens  thus  manufactures  his  illustrious  example:    ^The 
one  great  cause  which  he  [Thucydides]  assigned  for  that  great 
.war  was  ^^  the  breaking  the  thirty  years'  truce  after  the  taking 
of  Euboea."    (See  Thucydides,  Book  I,  Sec.  23.)'"    Now,  if  Mr. 
Stephens  had  only  quoted  thb  whole  sentence,  or  even  the 
whole  phrase,  from  which  he  takes  the  above  words,  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  they  are  only  a  one-sided  and  partial 
extract  from  Thucydides,  to  justify  his  one-sided  and  partial 
view  of  the  causes  of  the  late  war.    In  the  very  words  of 
Thucydides,  ^  All  these  things  fell  upon  them  at  once  along 
with  this  war,  which  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponesians 
hega/a  [the  italics  are  mine]  by  breaking  the  thirty  years'  truce 
after  the  taking  of  Euboea.'    Thus,  according  to  the  great  his- 
torian,they  hegan  the  war  by  breaking  the  truce.    In  other 
words,  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  war,  and  not  its  cause. 
What,  then,  was  the  real  cause,  the  great  cauea  causana  of  the 
war,  according  to  Thucydides)    This  is  made  known  in  the 
very  next  sentence  but  one  to  that  quoted  from  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens.   If  it  had  been  a  serpent  it  would  have  bitten  him.    I 
am  not  sure,  indeed,  but  it  will  bite  him  anyhow.    Here  it  is : 
^  For  the  truest  reason,'  says  he,  ^  though  least  brought  forward 
in  words  [as  is  usual  in  such  cases],  I  consider  to  have  been,  that 
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the  Athenians,  by  becoming  great,  and  cansing  alarm  to  the 
LacedsBmonians,  compelled  them  to  proceed  to  hoetilities.  Bnt 
the  following  were  the  grounds  of  complaints  openly  alleged 
on  either  side,  from  which  they  broke  the  truce^  and  set  to 
war.'  Thas,  according  to  the  great  historian,  ^  the  grounds  of 
complaints '  [both  words  in  the  plural]  were  the  causes  why 
they  '  broke  the  truce,'  as  well  as  why  they  *  set  to  war.'  Af- 
ter having  narrated  the  '  grounds  of  complaints '  on  both  sides, 
Thucydides  adds  [Book  I.,  Sec.  88] :  '  Now,  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians voted  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken,  and  that  war 
should  be  declared,  not  so  much  hecause  they  were  convinced 
ly  the  arguments  of  the  allies^  as  hecauee  they  were  afraid  thai 
the  Athenians  might  attain  to  greater  power j  seeing  that  most 
parts  of  Greece  were  already  under  their  hands.'  [The  italics 
are  mina]  Thus,  after  all,  if  we  believe  Thucydides,  the 
breach  of  the  truce  was  not  so  much  a  cause  of  the  war,  as  a 
pretext  on  the  part  of  the  Laced»monians,  by  whom  the  war 
was  declared.  But  behind  all  their  grounds  of  complaint 
there  was,  ^  though  least  brought  forward  in  words,'  the  real 
cause,  the  great  ca^isa  causans  of  the  war ;  and  that  cause 
was  —  *  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!' — a  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance  of  power !  ^  The  Athenians,  by  becoming 
great,  and  causing  alarm  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  compelled 
them  to  proceed  to  hostilities.'  Thus  did  the  growing  great- 
ness and  power  of  Athens,  by  causing  anxiety  and  alarm  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  drive  them  to  war ;  just  as  a  similar  cause 
drove  the  South  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  or  to  exercise 
the  right  of  Secession.  That  she  had  good  reason  to  dread  the 
oveigrown  power  of  the  North,  so  malignant  and  so  bitter  in 
her  hatred,  the  evils  of  the  late  war  most  fearfully  demon- 
strate. 

Thucydides  wrote,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  ^  that  no  one  might 
ever  have  to  inquire  from  what  origin  so  great  a  war  broke 
out  among  the  Greeks.'  Tet  has  Mr.  Stephens  not  only  had 
to  inquire  from  what  origin  it  broke  out,  but  he  has  utterly 
failed  to  ascertain  the  truest  cause  of  all.  He  is  still,  indeed, 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  that  ^  truest  reason,'  or  cause,  as  if 
10 
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Thncydides  had  not  set  it  forth  in  his  immortal  history  for  the 
information  of  all  ages  and  all  men. 

If  Mr.  Stephens  will  only  look  into  Mr.  Hume's  Essays  on 
Political  Subjects,  confessedly  among  the  most  profound  and 
valuable  ever  written,  he  will  find  one  on  '  The  Balance  of 
Power,'  from  which  he  may,  perhaps,  derive  some  useful  light 
respecting  that  great  maxim  of  political  philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  practical  statesmanship.  He  will  certainly  discover,  that 
David  Hume,  the  historian  and  the  great  political  philosopher, 
ascribes  to  Thucydides  the  opinion,  that  the  anxiety  and  alarm 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  r^ard  to  *•  the  balance  of  .power,'  was 
the  cause  of  the  Peloponesian  war.  If  Mr.  Stephens  has  never 
read  those  Essays,  Dr.  Bledsoe  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
his  beginning  at  once ;  and  if  he  has  read  them,  or  Thucy- 
dides either,  then  Dr.  Bledsoe  can  only  wonder  at  the  weak- 
ness of  his  memory. 

Mr.  Stephens  complains,  bitterly,  that  he  is  represented  as 
ascribing  the  whole  of  our  late  troubles  to  one  cause — the  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  law  of  our  political  existence — and 
insists  that  *  the  treatment  of  the  slavery  question '  by  the 
North  is  set  forth  in  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  war. 
*  Were  it  anybody  else  but  Dr.  Bledsoe,'  says  he,  *  who  makes 
this  statement,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  this  should 
be  pl^ed  among  the  omitted  grounds.'  But  there  is  one  per- 
son who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bledsoe,  represents  Mr.  Stephens  as 
making  the  one  cause  above-mentioned  the  source  of  ^the 
whole  of  our  late  troubles ;'  and  that  one  person  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  most  unscrupulous  or  reckless  writer  in  America.  It 
is  Mr.  Stephens  himself  Here  are  his  veiy  words ;  the  reader 
can  see  and  judge  for  himself:  ^  Thus,'  says  he  (p.  448),  ^  it 
was  only  when  this  great  fundamental  law  of  our  political  ex- 
istence was  violated,  in  1860,  by  a  different  construction,  the 
Anti-Jefferson  construction,  that  disorder,  confusion,  war,  and 

all  its  disastrous  results  ensued The  whole  of  ow 

present  i/rovbles  [the  emphasis  is  mine]  came  from  a  violation 
of  this  essential  and  vital  law  of  our  political  existence,'* 
Thus,  if  Dr.  Bledsoe  misrepresented  Mr.  Stephens  in  making 
him  ascribe  *  the  whole  of  our  late  troubles'  — *  disorder,  con- 
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fusion,  waVy  and  all  its  disastrous  results  '-*- to  one  cause,  he 
only  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Stephens  himself.  He  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Stephens  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  could 
state  his  own  views  correctly ;  not  dreaming,  for  a  moment, 
that  that  gentleman  would  treat  him  as  the  most  unfair  and 
false  of  all  opponents,  because  he  had  been  careful  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  his  book  in  his  own  words.  If,  however,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens will  only  pardon  that  very  serious  offence,  Dr.  Bledsoe 
promises  that  he  will  never  do  so  again  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
will  never  again  rely  on  his  statement  respecting  the  doctrines, 
sentiments,  or  teachings,  of  any  book,  not  even  excepting  77i^ 
Madison  Papers^  nor  the  history  of  Thucydides,  nor  his  own 
Constitutional  View. 

Mr.  Stephens,  passing  from  mathematics  to  moral  science, 
reads  Dr.  Bledsoe  some  ^  useful  lessons  on  the  subject  of  pas- 
sion^  out  of  his  favorite  author,  Thucydides.  Why  did  he  not 
read  from  Seneca's  Three  Books  on  Anger  f  He  thanks  Mr. 
Stephens  for  those  very  useful  lessons.  But  Mr.  Stephens  has, 
Dr.  Bledsoe  can  assure  him,  given  a  more  '  useful  lesson  on 
the  subject  of  passion'  than, any  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides,  or  of  Seneca.  The  Spartans,  as  every  one  knows, 
used  to  give  their  young  men  lessons  on  sobriety,  by  exhibit- 
ing their  slaves  before  them  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoidcation. 
On  the  same  principle  it  is  that  Mr.  Stephens  gives  so  elo- 
quent and  powerful  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  passion.  Only 
see  it  in  its  violent  explosions  I  How  it  spreads  over  all  around 
the  red  lava  of  misrepresentations,  false  accusations,  scraps  of 
books  and  masses  of  learned  ignorance,  loose  notions  and  lying 
traditions  —  mistakes,  oversights,  and  blunders  without  end  — 
and  that,  too,  with  the  perfect  consciousness,  apparently,  that 
all  this  is  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  erudition,  and  wis- 
dom, blazing  in  one  grand  pyrotechnic  display  of  genius  I  Dr. 
Bledsoe  is  cured.  He  will  never  get  angry  «gain.  He  will 
only  laugh  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  Beformed  by  the  eloquent 
precepts,  and  by  the  still  more  eloquent  example,  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, he  will  henceforth  be  as  meek  as  a  mouse  and  as  majestic 
as  a  Yice-President.  Will  not  some  kind  friend  lend  him  a 
big  watch-seal  ?    Who  knows,  indeed,  but  it  may  sustain  his 
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new-bom  dignity,  and « introduce  'the  balance  of  power'  —  a 
•stable  equilibrium  —  into  the  little  Platonic  republic  of  his 
hitherto  disordered  mind  ?  Dr.  Bledeoe  is,  however,  very 
sorry  that  Mr.  Stephens'  instructions  came  too  late  to  save  the 
Confederacy.  For,  as  he  says,  '  Had  the  Doctor,  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  War  Department  at  Bichmond, 
during  our  late  struggle,  been  governed  more  by  calm  good 
sense,  and  less  by  mere  fierce  and  fiery  passion  and  pei^nal 
prejudices  (such  as  he  still  exhibits),  our  present  position 
might  have  been  infinitely  better  than  it  is.  Dr.  Bledsoe  did, 
it  is  true,  get  up  several  indignation  meetings — of  onCj  at 
Bichmond ;  but  he  now  learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  those 
'  tempests  in  a  tea-pot '  helped  to  shake  the  Confederacy  to 
pieces.  If  anybody  else  but  Mr.  Stephens  had  made  the  state- 
ment. Dr.  Bledsoe  would  not  have  believed  it. 

The  War  Department  at  Richmond!  The  War  Depart- 
ment in  a  Democracy  I  and  that,  too,  in  time  of  fiagrant  war  I 
If,  in  this  wide  universe,  there  be  a  purgatory,  that  was  one. 
A  simple,  earnest,  frail  mortal,  with  swarms  of  politicians  and 
ofiice  seekers,  all  bent  on  their  own  little  private  ends,  forever 
tugging  at  his  elbows,  sides^  brain,  and  nerves,  and  never  per- 
mitting him  to  devote  the  little  sense  he  had  to  the  most  glo- 
rious cause  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  such,  precisely,  was  Dr. 
Bledsoe, *and  his  situation,  in  his  terrible  purgatory  at  Rich- 
mond. No  one  could,  indeed,  be  fit  for  such  a  place  but  an 
angel,  or  a  fool,  or  a  politician !  an  angel,  raised  above  all 
sublunary  anxieties,  cares,  and  outrages  to  the  moral  sense  of 
mortals ;  or  a  fool,  sunk  below  all  such  evils,  and  insensible  to 
their  existence;  or  a  politician,  who,  for  a  little  brief  authority, 
tamely  submits  to  all  things.  But  Dr.  Bledsoe  was  not  an 
angel,  nor  a  politician,  and  he  hoped  (craving  Mr.  Stephens' 
pardon]  that  he  was  not  a  fool.  Hence,  he  resigned  the  place 
for  which  he  wsis  so  unfit,  or  which  was  so  unfit  lor  him ;  and 
returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  its  Board  of  Visitors.  After  this,  he  had  as  littte  to  do  with 
the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  had  Mr.  Stephens  himslf. 

The  above  lecture  on  the  subject  of  passion  and  prejudice  is, 
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however,  aimed  at  higher  game  than  Dr.  Bledsoe.  It  is 
aimed  —  ie  it  not  f  —  at  the  great  man  who  —  but  more  of  this 
hereafter.  ^ 

In  the  Sovihem  Review  it  is  said  :  ^  We  did  not  credit  the 
statement  of  a  correspondent,  who  had  visited  Mr.  Stephens  at 
Liberty  Hall,  that  he  represented  himself  as  having  always 
been  a  Secessionist,  and  denied  that  Mr.  Davis  was  originally 
one.  Bat,  in  the  volame  before  us,  there  is  something  very 
like  these  extraordinary  statements.'  Now,  Mr.  Stephens 
positively  asserts,  that '  it  is  utterly  untrue,  that  there  is  in  the 
volume  before  him  anything  like  these  extraordinary  asser- 
tions.' Now,  in  fact,  in  the  book,  as  well  as  in  the  Letter, 
Mr.  Stephens  argues  to  prove  that  he  has  always  been  a  Seces- 
sionist, never  having  changed  his  opinion  on  that  subject. 
Now,  is  not  this  very  like  representing  himself  '  as  having  al- 
ways been  a  Secessionist}'  Let  the  reader  decide,  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  Mr.  Stephens'  most  positive  assertions. 
Again,  if  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  deny.  In  so  many  words,  that 
Mr.  Davis  '  was  originally '  a  Secessionist,  he  does  say,  that  ^  I 
never  regarded  him  as  a  SecessioniBt,  properly  speaking.' 
Now,  is  not  this  very  like  saying  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  an 
orlgmal  Secessionist  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  say  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  he  has  never  been  one,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  ?  Let  the  reader  judge  between  Mr.  Stephens  and 
Dr.  Bledsoe. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  the  correspondent  referred  to,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  I  did  not  credit  his  statement,  deeming  it  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Stephens  could  '  make  such  extraordinary 
assertions.'  But  I  now  find  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  making 
them.  Let  us  see,  then,  exactly  what  he  does  say  in  the  letter 
referred  to.  He  says  that  he  believed  in  the  '  perfect  right  of 
Secession,'  and  that  '  Mr.  Davis  could  hardly  be  called  a  Se- 
cessionist.' Mr.  Stephens  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  made 
these  wonderful  discoveries  that  he  was  a  Secessionist,  believ- 
ing in  *  the  perfect  right,'  while  Mr.  Davis  *  was  hardly '  one, 
when  their  names  were  before  the  Seceding  States  for  the 
Presidency.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Stephens  certainly  did 
make  the  wonderful  discoveries. 
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In  the  letter  referred  to,  Mr.  Stephens  BajB :  Mr.  Davis  ^  was 
of  course  a  State-Eights  man ;  he  covld  ha/rdly  he  called  a  Se- 
cessionist.^ Again,  he  says  of  Mr.  Davis,  ^  He  was  opposed  to 
Secession,  but  did  not  have  the  courage  to  come  out  against  it. 
His  course  was  simply  the  result  of  timidity,  of  the  desire  to 
keep  the  inside  track  and  step  into  the  shoes  of  Calhoun.' 
May  we  not  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Stephens'  course 
was  simply  the  result  of  boldness,  when  he  represented  him- 
self as  a  believer  in  ^  the  perfect  right  of  Secession,'  and  Mr. 
Davis  as  *  hardly  a  Secessionist '  at  all !  There  are,  in  the 
same  letter,  other  charges  against  Mr.  Davis  still  more  deeply 
affecting  his  character  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man,  which 
Mr.  Stephens  is  represented  as  having  preferred  against  that 
illustrious  but  unfortunate  prisoner.^ 

Again,  Mr.  Stephens  bitterly  complains,  that  ^he  makes 
quotations  from  my  speech  on  .14th  November,  1860,  in^- 
la/rded  vnth  words  of  his  ovm,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers  thai  he  is  gy^tvng  connectedly  firom 
me,'  etc.  This  is  not  true.  The  quotations  from  Mr.  Stephens 
are  interlarded  with  words  from  no  one.  They  are  only  fol- 
lowed, as  is  perfectly  allowable  in  such  cases,  with  a  brief  run- 
ning commentary  [I  wonder  if  Mr.  Stephens  never  saw  the 
like  before?]  to  show  it  in  its  true  light.  Every  word  quoted 
from  Mr.  Stephens  is  put  within  quotation  marks,  and  every 
word  of  the  running  commentary  is  free  from  such  marks,  so 
that  every  reader,  who  wished  to  know  the  truth,  could  see 
exactly  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  what  by  Dr.  Bled- 
soe. If  this  made  the  impression  on  any  one,  that  ^  he  waa 
quoting  connectedly '  from  Mr.  Stephens,  and  not  disconnect- 
edly, he  must  have  had  a  very  weak  mind,  or  been  an  exceed- 
ingly careless  reader.  Dr.  Bledsoe  did  not  write  for  such 
simpletons. 

1  The  letter  in  question  was  published  July  26, 1867,  in  the  DaUy  Chrani* 
de  and  Sentinel^  Augusta,  Georgia.  More  than  a  year  ago  this  letter  was 
placed  in  my  hands  by  several  of  the  indignant  friends  of  Mr.  Davis,  with 
the  means  of  disproving  the  heavy  charges  against  him ;  but  not  wishing  to 
introduce  such  personal  matters  into  the  Southern  Benetc,  I  have  not  yet 
used  them. 
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But  the  complaint  of  Mr.  StepheoB  winds  np  as  follows : 
*  Ending  with  a  grand  poetic  climax  of  his  own,  which,  by 
punctuation,  is  made  to  appear  as  if  taken  from  my  speech, 
and  on  which  he  comments  as  follows :  "  Now,  all  this  is  very 
fine.  We  believe  it  is  called  poetry,  and  surely  nothing  in  its 
proper  place  is  better  than  poetry," '  etc. 

*  Now,  I  wonder,'  continues  Mr.  Stephens,  '  if  the  Doctor 
really  thinks  that  this  stanza  from  Bryant, 

**  Trath  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again/'  etc., 

which  he  so  surreptitiously  interpolates  into  my  speech,  is  poe- 
try ^<>p^^  put  "  in  its  proper  place  i "  How  does  he  excuse 
'^  such  "  lesae^majeetyy  such  petty  treason  against  the  great  re- 
public of  letters,'  etc. 

The  answer  is  easy.  Only  see  how  a  simple,  plain  story 
will  put  down  all  these  frothy  misapprehensions,  and  all  the 
violent  accusations  founded  thereon.  He  winds  up  *  with  a 
grand  poetic  climax  of  his  own.'  It  is  not  my  own.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens says  the  stanza  is  'from  Bryant.'  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  obliged 
to  him  for  the  information.  It  is  the  only  thing  he  has  learned 
from  his  long  letter  which  he  did  npt  know  before.  Where, 
then,  did  the  Doctor  get  this  stanza,  which  he  so  ^  surrepti- 
tiously' puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Stephens,  thereby  com- 
mitting petty  treason  against  the  republic  of  letters  %  The 
answer  is  easy — he  got  it  from  Mr.  Stephens  himself,  and  from 
no  one  else.  He  found  it  in  precisely  the  volume  from  which  he 
was  quoting.  If  Mr.  Stephens  has  forgotten  having  used  this 
fine  stanza  —  this  'grand  poetic  climax,'  in  the  volume  of  his 
letters  and  speeches — he  will  find  it  on  page  869. 

Mr.  Stephens  has,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  let  off  more  than 
one  sky-rocket  on  '  the  omnipotence  of  truth.'  This  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  theme  with  him,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  from  his 
earliest  Sophomoric  declamations.  Hence,  in  dealing  with  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Stephens  respecting  this '  sublime  theme,' 
the  Doctor  considered  it  but  fair  that  he  should  have  as  full 
a  hearing  as  possible.  It  was  for  this  reason,  supplied  by  a 
well-known  rule  of  fairness,  that  he  permitted  him  to  wind  up 
with  his  own  '  grand  poetic  climax,'  which  is,  if  Dr.  Bledsoe 
may  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion,  more  worthy  of  a  poet, 
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or  a  Sophomoric  dedaimer,  than  of  a  philosopher  and  a 
statesman. 

Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Stephens  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  and  State  Sov- 
ereignty, and,  at /the  same  time,  deny  the  right  of  Secession, 
asserted  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  done  so.  Mr.  Stephens  is 
amazed  at  this.  '  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Calhoun,'  he  exclaims, 
^  by  all  sensible,  intelligent  people,  can  be  regarded  as  little 
short  of  a  downright  Mtmchatisenism  ! '  Again,  he  demands, 
^  who,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  can  say  that  either  I  or  he 
[  Stephens  or  Calhoun  ]  ever  denied  ike  rigid  of  Secession  f ' 
The  italics  are  his,  not  mine. 

Now,  Dr.  Bledsoe  can  not  only  say,  but  he  can  prove^  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  denied  the  right  of  Secession.  His  proof  is,  not 
an  appeal  to  any  windy  tradition,  such  as  politicians  feed  the 
people  with,  but  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  own  published  opinions. 
He  appeals  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton, 
of  August  28th,  1832,  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  his  works,  beginning  at  page  144,  in  which 
the  greaf  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  and  State  Bights  is 
so  fully  and  so  ably  argued.  Speaking  of  Nullification  and 
Secession,  Mr.  Calhoun  says  (page  167) :  '  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  our  State, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  constituting,  in  fact,  a  great 
majority y  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the.  same  thing, 
differing  only  in  name,  and  who,  under  that  impression,  de- 
.  nov/nce  it  [Nullification]  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  doo- 
trines  ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  being  the  same,  they  are,  unless, 
indeed,  1  am  greatly  deceived,  not  only  perfectly  distinguish- 
able, but  totally  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  their  object,  and 
their  effect ;  and  that,  so  far  from  deserving  the  denunciation, 
so  properly  belonging  to  the  act  \i.  «.,  the  act  of  Secession,] 
with  which  it  is  confov/nded^  it  is,  in  truth,  the  highest  and 
most  precious  of  all  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  essential  to 
preserve  the  very  Union,  for  the  supposed  effect  of  destroying 
which  it  is  so  bitterly  anathem4itieedJ*  In  the  very  same  let- 
ter, and  on  the  very  same  page,  Mr.  Calhoun  insists  that  Nul- 
lification is  ^  A  peaceaible  and  constitutional  remedy '  [the  italics 
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are  hie],  whereas  '  a  declaration  of  war '  would  be  '  the  certain 
effect  of  Secession.'  Mr.  Calhoun  states  the  case,  it  is  true,  in 
which  Secession  may  be  resorted  to,  but  the  case,  as  stated  by 
him,  would  also  justify  revolution.  ^In  no  other '  [case],  says 
he,  ^  could  it  hejvstified^  except  it  be  for  afailAire  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  union  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created^ 
independent  of  any  abuse  of  power,'  which  would  also  justify 
revolution.  Now,  it  was  precisely  this  letter  which  Dr.  Bled- 
soe had  in  his  mind  wiien  he  said  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  denied 
the  right  of  Secession.  And  does  he  not  deoy  it  in  that  let- 
ter? He  speaks  of  the  denunciation  ^  so  properly  belonging 
to  the  act '  of  Secession,  and  says  that  ^  war '  would  be  ^  the 
certain  effect  of  Secession,'  whereas  Nullification  is  ^  a  pea^ce-  ^ 
able  and  constitutional  remedy.' 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  or  else  in  profound  ignorance 
of  all  this,  Mr.  Stephens  declares  that  Mi*.  Calhoun  never 
denied  the  right  of  Secession  I  Only  give  him  a  fact,  and  he 
repudiates  it  as  '  a  downright  Munchausenism ; '  but  offer 
him  a  real  Munchausenism^  and  he  greedily  swallows  it  as  a 
fact! 

His  real  Mu/nchausenism  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Southern 
Heview  (p.  278):  'He  makes  the  wonderful  discovery,  that 
for  '^  forty  years  after  the  government  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion" the  '^  fathers  generally,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  through  the  country,"  maintained  the  opinion  that  the 
right  of  Secession  existed.  This  wonderful  conclusion  is  estab- 
lished, not  by  an  appeal  to  the  records  of  the  country,  but  by 

logic,  etc The  truth  is,  the  subject  of  Secession  was 

not  discussed,  or  considered,  by  the  public  men  of  the  country 
at  all  during  the  period  referred  to,  and,  hence,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  of 
Secession.' 

At  this  Mr.  Stephens  exclaims:  'Was  Dr.  Bledsoe  mad, 
crazy,  or  only  excessively  torn  by  his  passions  f '  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  Where  is  '  the  father,'  to  say  nothing  of  '  the 
fathers  generally,'  who  believed  in  the  right  of  Secession  ?  Mr. 
Stephens  tries  to  prove  by  logic,  I  am  aware,  that  Alexander 
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Hamilton  believed  in  the  right  of  Secession.  But  Alexander 
Hamilton  himself,  in  the  twenty-second  number  of  The  Fed- 
eraldst,  pronounces  that  doctrine  ^  a  gross  heresy.'  And  did 
not  James  Madison  himself,  ^  the  father  of  the  Constitution,' 
write  to  Mr.  Webster,  March  15th,  1833 ;  '  I  return  my  thanks 
for  the  copy  of  your  late  very  powerful  speech  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  crushes  Nullification,  and  must 
hasten  .an  abandonment  of  Secession?  Who,  then,  were  '  the 
fathers'  who,  previous  to  the  year  1833,  advocated  the  right 
of -Secession  ?  I  have  found  them  only  in  the  assertions,  and 
in  the  logic,  of  Mr.  Stephens,  not  in  the  records  of  the 
country. 

How  stands  the  case,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  ^  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  country  ? '  Mr.  Stephens 
seems  to  blaze  all  over  with  indignation  at  the  assertion,  that 
the  subject  of  Secession  was  not  discussed  by  the  public  men 
of  the  country  during  the  period  referred  to,  so  as  to  give  an 
occasion  to  ^  the  great  mass  of  the  people '  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  Hhe  right'  or  the  wrong  of  Secession.  'Did  not  Judge 
Tucker's  Commentaries,'  he  exclaims,  'appear  during  this 
period  ?  Did  he  not  clearly  maintain  the  right  % '  True,  per- 
fectly true,  as  Dr.  Bledsoe  himself  has  said  in  that  very  arti- 
cle. '  Did  not  Mr.  Kawle  write  his  treatise  during  this  period, 
clearly  indicating  the  right  ? '  True,  again,  and  Dr.  Bledsoe 
has,  in  a  small  work  of  his  quoted  from  that  very  '  treatise.' 
[See  Is  Da/ois  a  Traitor f  pp.  190-1.]  This  being  true,  Mr. 
Stephens  exclaims,  in  profound  astonishment  at  Dr.  Bledsoe's 
assertion  — '  The  subject  not  discussed  during  the  period  refer- 
red to  ! '  But  be  not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Vice-President.  Dr. 
Bledsoe  said  not  so ;  it  is  only  the  force  and  fury  of  your  pas- 
sion which  blind  you  to  the  truth,  and  make  you  combat  a 
position  never  assumed  by  him.  Dr.  Bledsoe  did  not  say  that 
'  the  subject  was  not  discussed  during  the  period  referred  to ' ; 
he  only  said  it  was  not  discussed  by  '  the  puhlic  m£n  of  the 
country^  during  that  period.  Though  he  knew  all  that  Tucker 
and  Bawle  had  said  on  the  subject,  and  had  freely  quoted  from 
their  pages,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  those  two  private  gen- 
tlemen and  learned  jurists  were  public  men  at  all,  much  less 
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that  they  were  *  the  j>ubUc  men  of  the  covmi/ry?  Hamilton  and 
Madison  were  among  the  public  men  of  the  country,  and  they 
hoth  denied  the  right  of  Secession,  Webster  ard  Calhoun  were, 
also,  among  '  the  public  men  of  the  country,'  and  they  denied 
the  same  right. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  ever  heard  of 
the  work  of  Bawle,  or  of  Tucker,  until  it  was  noticed  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Kent  or  Story,  even  if  they  have  ever  heard 
of  it  to  this  day.  Let  Mr.  Stephens  show  that  the  subject  of 
Secession  was,  during  the  period  referred  to,  discussed  by  ^  ike 
public  men  of  the  country ^  by  members  of  Congress,  by  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  or  by  public  men  of  any  sort,  in 
any  great  contest  before  ^  the  great  mass  of  the  people,'  and 
he  will  show  something  to  the  purpose.  But  until  he  does  thia 
he  must  allow  Dr.  Bledsoe  to  adhere  to  his  original  proposi- 
tion, that  as  the  subject  was  not  discussed,  during  the  period 
referred  to,  by  '  public  men  of  the  country,'  so  *  the  great  masa 
of  the  people  throughout  the  country '  had  ^  no  occasion  for 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  Secession.'  Mr. 
Stephens  may,  if  he  please,  think  Dr.  Bledsoe  ^  mad  or  crazy ,^ 
and  as  such  deserving  ^  a  straight-jacket '  for  entertaining  such 
an  opinion,  but  Dr.  Bledsoe  cannot  retort  the  charge.  For  he 
does  not  think  Mr.  Stephens  mad,  or  crazy,  or  deserving  a 
straight-jacket ;  but  he  does  think  that  a  little  restraint,  from 
'  a  regard  to  his  own  character  and  a  proper  devotion  to  truth,^ 
would  do  him  no  very  great  harm.  He  may  not  be  ^  excess- 
ively torn  by  his  passionSj^  but  he  does  seem  a  little  distracted 
by  them,  so  as  to  mistake  a  man  of  straw  for  his  real  adversary. 
Let  them  fight  it  out. 

But  here  is  the  most  amusing  part  of  Mr.  Stephens'  blunder. 
He  says :  ^  Did  not  some  of  the  New  England  States,  during 
this  period,  threaten  to  secede?  Was  not  a  Convention  look- 
ing to  this  end  called  ?  Were  not  resolutions  passed  { '  Dr. 
Bledsoe  has  some  little  indistinct  recollection  that  he  has  heard 
of  something  of  the  kind ;  and,  if  he  is  not  mistaken,  some  of 
the  principal  of  those  resolutions  may  be  found  in  his  little 
work  on  the  right  of  Secession.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  what 
has  that  secret  Convention,  and  its  unpublished  resolutions,  to 
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do  with  the  discassion  of  anything  ^  by  the  pnbh'c  men  of  the 
country?'  Whether  that  Convention  meant  Nulliiication,  or 
Secession,  or  simply  Rebellion  and  Bevolntion,  was  a  pro- 
found secret  until  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1830,  more  than 
^  forty  years  after  the  government  had  goite  into  operation,' 
made  known  its  secret  design  as  looking  to  Secession;  and 
then  this  design,  as  stated  by  him,  was  vehemently  denied  by 
other  public  men  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Stephens  should,  in- 
deed, keep  out  of  all  the  gales  of  passion,  since  they  so  easily 
upset  his  reason. 

We  have  just  seen,  in  the  extract  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  that, 
in  1832,  the  '  great  majority '  of  /he  people  of  the  Union 
denounced,  and,  in  his  opinion,  rightfully  denounced,  the  act 
of  Secession.  Now,  can  we  believe,  on  the  bare  authority  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  that  such  could  have  been  the  state  of  public 
opinion  only  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  ^  the  great  mass  of  the  people,'  with  '  the  fathers 
generally '  at  their  head,  believed  in  the  right  of  Secession  ? 
Nay,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  as  well  as  ^  the  great  mass  of 
thfe  people,'  could  have  denounced  the  very  doctrine  which, 
for  forty  years,  had  been  all  but  universally  received  as  true  1 
Oredat  Jvdceus!  If  Mr.  Stephens  will  reject  my  facts  as 
Mwnohaueeniams^  he  must  not  expect  me  to  swallow  his  Mwnr 
chauaeniems  as  facts. 

I  must  leave  unnoticed  many  of  the  oversights,  blunders, 
and  sophisms  of  the  long  letter  of  Mr.  Stephens.  Luscious  and 
tempting  as  such  fallacies  are,  they  must  be  passed  over  in 
silence ;  even  those  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  his  feeble 
defence  of  the  splendid  part  performed  by  Scissors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  great  work,  and  in  his  indirect  and  evasive 
reply  to  my  attack  on  the  '  new  idea '  of  Noah  Webster ;  not 
as  it  is  in  itself,  but  in  its  new  character  [assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stephens]  as  ^  the  political  Messiah,  born  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  down-trodden  people  of  the  earth.'  I  know  of  but  one 
Messiah  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  that  one  was 
bom,  not  of  the  brain  of  man,  but  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  Blbdsoe. 
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Abt.  VI. — Discourse  on  the  Life  amd  Cha/racier  of  George 
Peabody.  By  Severn  Teackle  Wallis.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy  &  Co.     1870. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  ^November,  1865, 
that  we  left  Kichmond,  via  the  Central  and  Grange  Railroads, 
on  our  return  homeward.  A  white  frost  sparkled  in  the  val- 
leys, which  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  not  as  yet  penetrated  ;  and, 
with  each  gentle  breeze,  a  shower  of  golden  leaves  descended 
to  mother  earth,  as  if  to  protect  her  from  the  C9ld  breath  of 
the  coming  winter.  Will  they,  after  disintegrating,  reassume 
vegetable  forms,  budding  and  expanding  into  life  upon  the 
summit  of  some  giant  oak,  or  else,  humbled  by  their  fall,  be 
content  with  a  less  elevated  position,  in  the  lowly  vine,  or  in 
the  sweet,  timid,  modest  violet?  These  were  our  musings,  as 
the  iron-horse,  snorting  and  pufSng,  rushed  onward  with  in- 
creasing speed,  and  resounded  along  the  quiet  valley.  The 
vibration  caused  by  the  rapid  flight  of  the  heavy  wheels  being 
sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  the  passing  breeze,  to  loosen  the 
feeble  hold  of  these  gentle  reminders  of  the  fate  of  all  sublunary 
things,  as  they  were  then  falling,  thick  and  fast,  around  us. 
For  we,  too,  proud  denizens  of  earth,  must  wither  and  fall,  re- 
turning to  the  mother  of  us  all  —  *  dust  to  dust '  —  to  reappear 
in  new  garbs. 

We  were  aroused  from  these  meditations  by  the  voice  of  a 
golden-haired  little  girl,  with  a  sad  but  lovely  face,  who  occu- 
pied the  seat  immediately  in  front  of  us.  Addressing  a  lady 
in  black,  plainly  though  neatly  attired,  she  said :  ^  O  mamma  1 
mamma  1  don't  you  wish  papa  could  only  know  how  kind  the 
good  man  has  been  to  us  V  To  this  there  was  no  audible  re- 
sponse, but  the  suppressed  sighs,  which  reached  our  ears,  con- 
vinced us  that  the  widow  ( for  such  we  afterward  learned  her 
to  be)  was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  one  who  could  never  more 
return  to  make  glad  her  lone  and  desolate  heart  ^But, 
mamma,'  continued  the  child,  ^  papa  must  know.    Don't  you 
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remember  the  dark,  rainy  night  he  died,  when  the  winds  blew 
60  hard,  and  you  cried  so  long ;  how  the  doctor  told  you  to 
leave  him,  but  you  would  not  go?  Don't  you  remember 
papa's  face  —  so  white  and  cold,  and  there  was  no  blood  in 
his  lips — ^  don't  you  remember  how,  after  a  long  while,  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  and  smiled  ?  Oh,  then  I  thought  he 
would  be  well  again ;  but  when  he  spoke,  I  did  not  know  his 
voice.  Don't  you  remember  he  told  you  not  to  cry.;  he  had 
had  such  a  pleasant  dream  ;  he  had  seen  his  beautiful  home  in 
heaven  ;  that  a  bright  angel  had  told  him  to  sing  and  be  happy, 
for  he  would  take  care  of  us,  till  we  came  up  to  live  with  him 
forever  in  his  new  home  ?  Now",  mamma,  that  bright  angel 
has  sent  this ,"  good  man,"  who  has  been  so  very  kind  to  us ; 
4mdjpajpa  must  know.     Please  don't  cry,  mamma  1' 

Overcome  with  this  touching  scene,  and  seeing  the  poor 
mother  convulsed  with  sorrow,  we  quietly  slipped  into  the 
child's  lap  a  package,  which  was  intended  for  other  hands, 
hoping  thereby  to  divert  its  attention  from  the  parent.  What 
may  have  been  the  immediate  result  we  know  not,  for  just 
then  the  train  stopped  at  a  station,  and  two  ladies  having  en- 
tered the  cars,  we  resigned  our  seat  to  them.  Having  secured 
a  seat  in  advance  of  them,  we  glanced  back  at  those  who  had 
fio  powerfully  enlisted  our  sympathy.  The  deep  folds  of  a 
dark  veil  completely  hid  the  features  of  the  aiSicted  widow ; 
and  shut  out  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  all  prying  eyes.  But, 
as  the  cars  moved  on  again,  we  saw  the  little  one  nestle  closely 
to  her  mother's  side,  and  a  delicate,  gloveless  hand  wind 
around  the  snowy  neck  of  the  little  cherub.  The  veil  was 
then  slightly  uplifted,  and  the  little  darling,  too,  with  her  head 
pillowed  on  U^r  mother^s  bosom,  was  hid  from  view. 

Some  hours  later,'  when  about  to  change  cars,  we  found  that 
the  party  had  the  same  destination  as  ourselves.  Quietly  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  child  to  the  other  train,  our  services  were  ac- 
cepted ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  declined.  On  the  con- 
trary, little  Kose  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  child)  without 
a  protest  came  to  our  arms.  Seeing  them  comfortably  seated, 
we  retired  to  the  platform  to  procure  such  fruits  and  other 
eatables  as  we  hoped  would  tempt  them  to  eat.     Betnming 
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with  a  paper  well  filled,  we  spread  it  in  the  lap  of  little  Roae, 
with  the  injunction  to  invite  her  mother  to  dine  with  her,  and 
again  stepped  out,  in  order  that  the  party  might  be  left  to 
themselves.  We  overheard  the  little  diplomatist  insist  that 
she  would  eat  nothing  unless  her  mother  would  partake  with 
her.  This  was  sufficient.  We  saw  (by  a  momentary  glance 
through  the  window)  the  mother  unite  in  the  meal,  evidently 
more  on  the  child's  account  than  on  her  own. 

Nor  was  this  all  we  gained  by  this  trifling  attention  to  the 
disconsolate  widow  and  the  little  orphan.  For  her  veil,  now 
that  she  was  alone  with  her  child,  was  uplifted,  and  we  be- 
held a  face  as  expressive  of  grief  and  sadness  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Yet  was  there  a  repose  in  her  countenance,  a 
quiet  submission,  and  an  indescribable  something  that  called 
the  tears  to  our  eyes.  We  longed,  of  course,  to  see  the  shadow 
cast  from  so  lovely  and  so  youthful  a  brow.  Hers  was  a  face, 
once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Beautiful  indeed  she  was  — 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  yet  it  was  a  beauty  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  expression.  Her  features,  taken  separately,  were 
not  those  of  a  fine  face.  But  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  most 
eloquently  beautiful  face  we  have  ever  beheld.  There  was  a 
purity,  a  gentleness,  a  meekness  —  in  one  word,  a  saintly  halo 
of  holiness — about  it,  which  held  us  completely  fascinated. 
We  thus  stood  admiring,  when  ^  All  aboard  !'  summoned  us  to 
a  seat.  Determined  not  to  annoy  them,  by  obtruding  our- 
selves upon  their  notice,  we  secured  a  seat  in  the  rear ;  but 
scarcely  were  the  cars  in  motion,  when  Hose,  seeing  us,  sprang 
from  her  mother's  side  and  ran  to  us.  The  mother,  excited 
And  alarmed,  started  up ;  but  seeing  the  little  innocent  spring 
to  our  arms  with  so  much  confidence,  she  quietly  resumed  her 
«eat,  and,  from  her  perfect  stillness,  seemed  oblivious  of  all 
earthly  troubles. 

We  endeavored,  more  than  once,  to  direct  the  child's 
thoughts  from  subjects  sacred  to  her  mother,  or  at  least  into 
which,  however  great  our  sympathy,  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
right  to  intrude ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  From  her  childish 
prattle,  we  soon  learned  of  the  death  of  her  father ;  of  their 
having  been  compelled,  soon  after,  to  leave  his  grave,  and 
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their  dear,  old  home.  Why  they  were  thus  forced  from  the 
spot  80  dear  to  them,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  grief,  she  did  not 
explain.  But  evidently  there  was  some  cause  for  it,  which  had 
jnst  been  removed ;  for  the  child  spoke  with  rapture  of  the 
dear,  old  home,  and  of  their  return  to  it. 

With  this  return  we  could  not  fail  to  connect  the  ^good 
man,'  to  whom  the  child  had  so  feelingly  alluded.  We  asbed 
the  name  of  this  ^  good  man ' ;  but  she  replied,  ^  I  don't  know 
his  name,  nor  mamma  either.  But  papa,  or  the  bright  angel, 
sent  him.'  Presently  she  looked  up,  as  if  a  thought  had 
struck  her,  and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  our  lips,  crying,  *  I  know  you  are  the  good  man.  I  must 
tell  mamma  I '  Scarcely  could  we  restrain  her  long  enough  to 
assure  her  that  we  were  not  the  ^  good  man,'  and  that  we  de- 
served no  such  appellation.  Then,  as  if  to  comfort  us,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Well,  then,  papa,  or  the  bright  angel,  has  sent  us 
two  good  menJ'  O,  reader,  if  we  only  deserved  that  little 
child's  praise,  we  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  brightest  laurel 
that  ever  decked  the  conqueror's  or  the  hero's  brow  I  Away, 
then,  with  all  the  glories  of  a  wicked  world,  and  give  us,  O 
Ood  I  the  honor  of  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  praise  1 

After  a  time,  the  little  child  became  weary,  and  we  arranged 
her  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  a  nap.  But,  after  a  few  fruit- 
less efforts,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  ^  Mamma  says  I 
m«8t  never  go  to  deep  without  saying  my  grayer*.  Will  you 
hear  me  V  Here  was  a  situation  for  you  1  Surrounded  by  the 
thoughtless,  worldly,  and  irreverent  throng  of  the  public  cars, 
and  asked,  with  such  simplicity  and  faith,  to  guide  a  strange 
child  in  her  petitions  to  the  Heavenly  Father !  Bowing  low 
our  head,  we  told  her  to  whisper  her  prayers,  that,  however 
faintly  uttered,  God  could  hear  them  all.  She  prayed :  *  God 
bless  dear,  good  mamma,  and  make  me  good  like  her ;  and 
take  us  to  live  with  Jesus  and  papa  in  heaven.  God  bless  the 
'^  good  man,"  and  take  him  to  heaven,  too,  to  live  with  us 
always — for  Christ's  sake.' 

We  envy  the  ^  good  man '  that  prayer  of  the  little  child, 
more  than  all  his  wealth.  The  blind  devotee  of  Mammon, 
the  poor,  miserable  worlding,  may  despise  it ;  but  though  he 
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had  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  he  would  still  be,  like  most 
rich  men,  merely  a  muck- worm  of  the  earth.  Though  he  pos- 
sessed the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would  be  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  him  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom.  The  good  rich  man,  indeed  (for  even 
such  a  thing  is  possible  with  God),  lives  a  more  beautiful  com- 
mentary than  was  ever  written  on  the  divinely  appointed  duty 
to  purchase  to  ourselves  friends  with  the  '  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness,' that,  when  the  trials  of  this  life  are  over,  they 
may  receive  us  into  '  everlasting  habitations.' 
*  The  conversation  and  prayer  of  the  little  child,  as  above  given 
in  her  own  words,  are  indelibly  impressed  on  our  memory. 
'  We  have  given  this  sketch,  however,  not  to  introduce  the  child 
or  the  mother  to  our  readers,  for,  to  this  day,  their  names  are 
unknown  to  us.  But  we  did  learn  the  name  of  the  '  good 
man.'  Not  long  before  leaving  the  train,  two  gentlemen  en- 
tered the  cars ;  the  one  we  knew  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  the 
other,  from  his  likeness  to  the  lady,  as  well  as  his  cordial 
greeting  of  her,  we  took  to  be  'her  brother.  The  clergymen 
said,  ^  God  has  been  very  merciful  to  you,  my  dear  madame, 
in  granting  you  so  good  a  friend  as  Mr.  0.'  ^  Mr.  0. 1'  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  widow;  'you  mnst«be  mistaken,  my 
dear  sir,  it  could  not  have  been  Mr.  C,  for  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  me  in  his  life.'  But  she  was  mistaken ;  he  had  hea/rd 
of  her.  Now,  it  is  this  Mr.  0.,  the  unhnowri  ^  good  man  '  of 
the  little  child,  whom  we  propose  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  know  not  who  any  of  these 
parties  were,  nor  what  was  the  charity  bestowed  by  Mr.  0.  • 
but  it  was  evident  in  this  instance,  as  in  hundreds  of  others, 
that  so  quiet  had  he  been  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  that  the  re- 
cipients did  not  know  whom  to  thank.  He  blew  no  trumpet 
before  him.  He  made,  indeed,  so  little  parade  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  charities  that,  to  this  day,  scarcely  is  a  tithe  of  ' 
them  known  to  the  world. 

This  trip,  with  its  incidents,  can  never  be  effaced  from  our 

memory.    At  the  time  we  knew  not  which  most  to  admire -^^ 

the  patient,  gentle,  suffering,  and  saintly  mother,  the  bright, 

beautiful,  and  confiding  child,  or  the  '  good  man.'    But  we  no 

11 
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longer  entertain  a  deubt.  Since  then,  indeed,  we  have  known 
so  many  cheerless  homes  to  become  radiant,  and  so  many  deso- 
late  hearts  to  leap  for  joy,  beneath  the  beams  of  this  ^  good 
man's '  beneficence,  that  we  no  longer  doubt  as  to  whom  is 
dae  the  meed  of  oor  chiefest  admiration  and  love. 

Not  long  after  the  incident  above  related,  a  widow  of  our 
acquaintance  learned,  by  telegram,  that  a  son,  from  whose 
talents  she  had  much  to  hope,  had  been,  far  from  home, 
stricken  down  with  paralysis.  Though  blessed  with  abundant 
means  before  the  war,  she  was  now,  in  her  old  age,  poverty- 
stricken  and  helpless.  She  could  neither  go  nor  send  to  her 
son.  We  could  not  help  her ;  but  remembering  the  story  of 
the  ^  good  man,'  we  suggested  his  name.  Eagerly  did  the 
despairing  mother  seize  upon  the  hope,  and  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  Mr.  0.,  to  tell  her  piteous  tale.  Mr.  0.  happened,  at  the 
time,  to  be  in  the  very  Northern  city  in  which  her  son  lay 
stricken  down  with  paralysis.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to 
him.  Though  a  stranger  to  all  the  parties,  he  made  imme- 
diate search  for  the  afflicted  son,  and  finally  ascertained  the 
place  of  his  abode.  He  advanced  the  means,  at  once  and  lib- 
erally, for  his  return  to  his  mother  in  Virginia,  in  whose  arms 
he  breathed  his  last  only  a  few  weeks  later. 

These  two  incidents  excited  in  us  a  desire  to  learn  more  of 
this  Mr.  C,  and  we  have  since  ascertained  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  merely  specimens  of  his  whole  life.  We  had  read  of  such 
men,  but,  alas !  so  few  are  they  and  so  far  between,  in  real  life, 
that  we  had  come  to  regard  them  as  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  myths  merely,  as  unreal  shadows,  that  disappear  as  we 
approach  them.  But  prosecuting  our  inquiries,  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  we  soon  learned  much  of  the  real  life  of  the 
little  child's  '  good  man.'  In  offering  a  brief  sketch  of  that 
life  to  the  public,  it  is  not  our  object  to  sound  his  praise  (for 
*  that  would  prove  offensive  to  his  sensitive  nature),  but  simply  to 
set  forth  a  few  of  his  noble  deeds,  that  others,  seeing  his  good 
ivorks,  may  be  led  to  'go  and  do  likewise.'  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  times,  the  fright- 
ful reign  of  all  but  universal  selfishness,  such  an  example  of 
sympathy  with  suffering  and  distress  is  like  an  oasis  in  the 
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desert,  a  bright  and  cheering  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  world. 
It  revives  our  faihting  faith  in  the  goodness  of  man.  When 
the  rapaoions  greed  of  gain,  and  the  heartless  pursnit  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  have  sickened  our  very  souls  with  the  nature 
of  fallen  man,  the  self  sacrifice  and  sublime  devotion  of  such 
a  life  is  a  cordial  to  our  spirits  and  a  solace  to  our  hopes. 
God  has,  therefore,  sent  this  ^  good  man '  to  us,  and  to  all 
other  men,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  afflicted  widow  and  her 
beautiful  child.  Hence,  without  Mr.  C.'s  knowledge,  much 
less  his  consent,  have  we  taken  the  liberty  to  record  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life  here,ybr  the  henefit  of  our  feUow-men, 

During  the  summer  of  >869  there  were,  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  three  remarkable  men  —  Robert  E.  Lee,  George 
Peabody,  and  W.  W.  Corcoran  —  the  most*celebrated  captain, 
and  the  most  celebrated  philanthropist  of  the  century,  and  the 
little  child's  'good  man.' 

William  Wilson  Corcoran  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber,  1798,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  Corcoran,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  in  early  youth, 
came  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  was,  for  some  three  years, 
connected  in  business  with  his  uncle,  William  Wilson,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine  intelligence  and  spotless  reputation.  In  1787 
Thomas  Corcoran  removed  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  ;re8ided 
there  until  his  death.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  many 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character.  Such  was  his  popu- 
larity, indeed,  that  he  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  town 
as  long  as  he  could  be  induced,  not  to  say  compelled,  to  hold 
the  position.  He  was  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  —  a  Church  which  has  produced  so  many 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  human  species.  He  at- 
tained to  quite  an  advanced  age,  and  had  three  sons,  James, 
Thomas,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  elegant  and  accomplished  ladies.  The 
eldest  married  Dr.  William  P.  Jones,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Washington  City,  and  the  other  the  Rev.  8.  P.  Hill,  of  the 
fiame  city. 

William  Wilson,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  opened  a  dry 
goods  store  at  the  corner  of  High  and  First  streets,  George- 
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town,  and  such  was  his  Buooeee  in  buBinese  that  in  a  few  jeara 
he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  large  warehouse  *on  the  corner  of 
Congress  and  Bridge  streets.  But  the  year  1823  was  so  disas- 
trous to  those  engaged,  as  he  was,  in  the  auction  and  commis- 
sion business,  that,  like  hundreds  of  others,  he  failed.  In 
1825  he  compromised  all  his  indebtedness  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  his  creditors,  without  the  least  stam  on  his  repu- 
tation, or  the  loss  of  his  credit. 

Hence,  in  1828,  he  was  placed  in  change  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  in  Georgetown,  and  also  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington  City.  This  occu- 
pied his  time  and  attention  until  1836,  when  he  embarked  in 
the  exchange  business  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  the  building  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  Metropolis, 
where  he  was  long  known  as  the  active,  intelligent,  and  inde- 
fatigable man  of  business,  and,  above  all,  as  the  high-minded 
and  the  honorable  gentleman. 

There,  in  1840,  the  well-known  firm  of  Corcoran  &  Biggs 
was  established.  They  soon  became  prominent  among  the 
most  successful  financial  men  of  the  United  States.  In  1844 
they  purchased  the  building  of  the  old  United  States  Bank, 
and  we  find  them,  a  few  years  later,  entrusted  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  all  the  immense  loans  to  our  Government  during 
the  Mexican  War.  In  no  better  hands,  as  the  event  proved, 
could  this  great  trust  have  been  repoeed.  The  enormous  bur- 
den was  carried  with  such  ability  as  not  only  to  relieve  the 
Government  from  all  embarrassment,  but  also  to  insure  to 
themselves  the  remuneration  to  which  their  great  risk  and 
financial  skill  so  justly  entitled  them.  Before  the  second  loan 
was  taken,  however,  Mr.  G.  W.  Kiggs  retired  from  the  firm, 
and,  without  changing  its  name,  Mr.  Elisha  Kiggs  took  his 
place.  The  loan  was  taken  by  the  new  firm,  under  the  old 
name. 

Some  of  the  New  York  bankers,  chagrined  at  being  a  second 
time  disappointed,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  crush  and  ruin 
Corcoran  &  Biggs,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  the 
loan.  But  Mr.  Corcoran,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  world,  visited  Europe  in  persod^  and,  in  spite  of  all 
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oppoeition,  triamphantly  effected  the  loan.  A  contemporary 
journal  thus  refers  to  this  transaction  :  ^  They  met  the  graye 
responsibilities  of  their  novel  position  with  a  self-reliance 
which  had  its  origin  in  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
discharged  their  arduous  duties  with  such  signal  ability  that 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  was  established  on  an  enduring 
basis.  At  a  juncture  so  critical,  the*  national  credit  was  tri- 
umphantly sustained;  and  their  indefatigable  and  well-directed 
efforts  were  not  only  productive  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Government,  but  redounded  to  their  own  emolument.  Men, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  in  official  position, 
volunteered  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  the  energy, 
promptitude,  and  patriotic  zeal  with  which  they  had  subserved 
the  interests  of  the  natiofij  at  the  imminent  hazard  (in  some 
instances)  of  their  own. 

'  Mr.  Corcoran  seemed  to  possess  the  rare  but  happy  faculty 
of  bringing  to  the  intricacies  and  complications  of  business 
that  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  ^'  right  decision  in  the 
right  time,"  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  patient  investi- 
gation, and  reaches  results  without  the  tedious  process  of  rea- 
soning.' 

After  his  failure  in  1823,  Mr.  Corcoran  had,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  discharged  his  liabilities  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  creditors,  and  taken  a  receipt  in  fall  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  indebtedness.  Free  from  debt,  though  without 
means  to  engage  in  business,  he  fortunately  possessed  and  de- 
served the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Hence  he  once 
more  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  like  a  man,  determined,  if 
energy,  directed  by  prudence  and  sustained  by  confidence, 
could  attain  success,  it  should  he  his.  ^  Nothing,'  ft  is  said, 
^  succeeds  like  success.'  This  may  be  true.  But,  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  and  far  more  gloriously  true,  that 
failure,  with  energy,  and  prudence,  and  integrity,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  success  without  them.  It  was,  however,  with 
them  that  Mr.  Corcoran  succeeded,  and  this  constitutes  his 
most  beautiful  title  to  our  admiration  and  respect. 

No,  the  word  was  hastily  spoken,  and  falls  far  below  a  just 
tribute  to  the  crowning  merit  of  Mr.  Corcoran.     He  possesses 
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a  still  mbre  beautiful  title  to  our  admiration.  For,  as  step  by 
step  he  straggled  on  and  rolled  up  bis  mammoth  fortune^  his 
course  was  at  no  time  marked  or  marred  bj  the  penurious 
savings  of  the  miserly  or  the  mean.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
always,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  open- 
handed  and  generous  philanthropist,  who  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  calls  of  charity.  Thus  it  was  that  he  ever  kept 
his  great,  warm  heart  alive  and  beating  in  his  bosom,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  wither,  and  dry  up,  and  decay,  beneath 
the  spirit  of  accumulation,  like  the  heart  of  most  rich  men, 
who  are  never  so  miserably  poverty-stricken  and  deplorably 
wretched  as  when  they  have  attained  the  grand  object  of  all 
their  earthly  desires.  What  can  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  the  life  out  of  his  heart  and  soul  ? 
What  can  it  profit  him,  even  in  this  low,  earthly  life  of  his? 
It  may,  perchance,  after  he  is  dead  and  gone,  benefit  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  university,  or  richly. endowed 
college,  but  his  poor,  impoverished  soul  it  can  profit  nothing. 
In  all  that  renders  life  pure  and  sweet,  elevated  and  happy, 
that  is,  in  all  the  imperishable  treasures  of  the  soul,  the  never- 
failing  stream  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  beneficence  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  possessions  of  a  million  of  misers. 

But  there  could  have  been  no  rest  to  a  mind  like  his  unless 
justice,  the  most  scrupulous  and  exact,  had  lain  at  the  basis  of 
his  beneficence.  Hence,  he  computed  the  interest  due  from 
himself  and  brother  to  each  of  his  creditors  of  1823,  and,  add- 
ing this  to  the  principal,  he  paid  the  sum  in  full,  which  was 
then  double  the  original  amount.  Thus,  despite  his  receipts 
in  full,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  did  he  dis- 
charge the  obligation  which  he  owed  to  his  own  delicate  sense 
of  justice. 

One  of  his  creditors,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  so  unusual  an  act.  He  said,  that  ^  in  a 
business  of  thirty  years,  involving  as  many  millions  of  dollars, 
Mr.  Corcoran  furnished  the  only  example  of  that  delicate 
sense  of  honor  which  insists  on  paying,  with  interest,  accruing 
for  so  long  a  period,  claims  which  had  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted.' 
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On  the  firat  of  April,  1854,  the  firm  of  Corcoran  &  RiggB 
was  dissolved,  when  they  retired  from  business,  and  were  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  present  Kiggs  &  Go.  Thas  closed  the  active 
business  life  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  who,  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  the  delights 
of  domestic  life,  rather  than  the  eager,  exciting,  and  restless 
pursuit  of  riches.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  expect  from  us 
some  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  domestic  qualities  of  Mr.  Cor* 
coran.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  life  of  such  a  man, 
in  all  its  phases,  belongs  to  his  country  —  nay,  to  humanity. 
Hence,  all  that  relates  to  him  must  be  of  deep  interest  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Corcoran  is  remembered,  by  those  who  knew  him  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  as  strikingly  handsome,  as  one  to  be 
singled  out  in  any  crowd  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  upon 
whose  erect  form  (nearly  six  feet  in  height)  and  benignant 
countenance  the  Deity  had  stamped  the  impress  of  his  own 
image.  But  enough  of  this ;  it  is  the  jewel  within,  and  not 
the  casket,  which  adorns  the  nature  of  humanity  and  deserves 
our  notice. 

In  X835  Mr.  Corcoran  was  happily  married  to  a  lady  in 
every  respeet  worthy  of  him — the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Commodore  Morris.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
Louise  Morris  was  just  eighteen,  but  she  survived  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  nuptials  only  five  vears,  dying  of  consumption  in 
1840.  She  left  an  only  child,  Louise,  upon  whom  was  lavished 
all  the  affection  of  her  father.  The  daughter,  though  idolized, 
was  not  permitted  to  grow  up  the  spoilt  child  of  a  rich  father, 
but  was  trained,  by  his  wise  care,  and  developed  into  the  sweet, 
gentle,  considerate,  loving,  and  beautiful  woman.  In  1859  she 
married  the  Hon.  George  Eustis,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Louisiana.  During  the  war  she  resided,  with  her  husband  and 
children,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where,  from  the  same  disease  that 
hurried  her  mother  to  the  grave,  she  died  in  December,  1867. 
This  blow  to  her  father  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  His  only  and  his  idolized  child !  Her  remains  were 
brought  to  this  country,  and  followed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  as  well  as  of  weeping 
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orphanB  who  had  been  the  pensioners  of  her  bounty.  How 
unlike  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  when  some  great  man  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  tlie  spontaneous  tribute 
of  that  vast  throng  to  departed  female  wo)*th !  Her  memory, 
endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  by  the  loveliness  of  her 
disposition  and  the  peerless  beauty  of  her  character,  was  con- 
secrated in  the  affections  of  the  weeping  orphans  of  Washing- 
ton City.  The  following  lines  were  written  '  On  the  interment 
of  Mrs.  L.  M.  E.,  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  February  17, 1868': 


*  And  thon  art  buried  now 

Within  thy  native  bowers, 
While  on  thy  pallid  brow 

WeVe  placed  thy  favorite  flowers; 
And  many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet 
Has  told  its  tale  of  fond  regret. 

'  Amid  the  precious  earth, 

Where  oft  the  secret  sigh 
Has  breathed  o'er  kindred  worth, 

'Twas  meet  that  thou  should'st  lie ; 
And  to  thy  mother's  dust  allied, 
Should'st  slumber  sweetly  by  her  side. 

*  Affection's  fondest  thought 

Is  sooth'd  in  having  done 
All  that  its  yearnings  sought 

For  thee,  beloved  one  I 
And  echoes,  at  the  solemn  close, 
'Twas  meet  that  thou  should'st  there  repose. 

'  Nor  least,  of  those  who  droop 

In  sorrow  o'er  thee,  there, 
That  little  orphan  group  — 

Whose  wants  were  made  thy  care  — 
That  on  thy  bier  have  sought  to  bring 
And  lay  their  simple  offering. 

*  They've  left  the  evergreen, 

And  sung  their  ftmeral  lays ; 
And  sweeter  far  the  scene. 

And  purer  far  the  praise, 
Than  costliest  Parian  marble  rears — 
The  language  of  their  grateful  tears. 
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Hence  shall  the  winter  snows 
In  circling  wreaths  descend, 

And  spring  time's  early  rose 
Shall  with  the  cypress  h*end ; 

And  oft  the  night-hird's  requiem  note 

Shall  o*er  these  sacred  ashes  float. 

'  Yet  while  this  spot  endears 

Th'  unconscious  mortal  part, 
And  memory's  silent  tears 

Shall  here  unhidden  start ; 
Not  here  1  not  here !  shall  love  remain 
To  yent  its  unavailing  pain. 


'  But,  led  hy  Faith,  shall  view 

The  spirit's  upward  flight ;. 
And,  where  it  points,  pursue 

Thy  form  of  life  and  light 
Beyond  the  hounds  of  grief  and  care — 
In  heaven — with  angel  heauty  there.' 

Mr.  Corcoran  had,  as  early  as  1847,  purchased  what  is  now 
known  as  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  heights  of 
Oeoi^etown,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country,  together  with  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  beautiful  Potomac.  This  spot  famishes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  drives  around  the  great  Capital  of  the  New  World. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  after  having  spent  some  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  architectural  and  floral  decorations  of  this  ceme- 
tery, presented  it  to  his  native  town.  By  a  '  Stranger,'  who 
visited  it  a  few  years  since,  it  is  thus  described : 

^It  was  designed  by  Captain  De  La  Roche,  "the  best  ele- 
giac engineer"  in  the  country.  The  picturesque,  ivy-clad 
chapel  near  the  entrance  illustrates  his  rare  architectnal  talent 
and  fine  taste.'  A  'Stranger'  has  drawn,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Washington  Chronicle^  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art  in  this  cemetery,  including  descriptions 
of  the  tombs  of  De  La  Koche,  General  Griffin,  Lieutenant 
Meigs,  Bodisco,  General  Eaton,  and  the  nameless  little  grave 
in  the  '  Jefierson  Davis '  lot,  so  lovingly  sheltered  by  a  single 
cluster  of  green  leaves  at  its  head. 

'  But,'  says  the  writer, '  the  finest  mausoleum  in  the  cemetery 
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iB  the  Doric  temple  in  which  is  enfihrined  the  dust  of  William 
W.  Oorcoran'B  wife  and  only  child.  Eight  snow  white  col- 
umns support  the  marble  dome,  plainly  chiseled,  but  grand 
and  solid.  Except  the  one  word,  Corcoran,  there  is  not  a  line 
to  designate  who  lies  beneath  the  vaulted  floor.  The  temple 
stands  alone,  on  an  elevated  site,  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  grounds.  The  close-cut  grass  slopes  gradually  from 
the  tomb  to  the  circular  path  that  surrounds  it,  unbroken  by 
a  flower  or  shrub ;  but  a  dozen  old  oaks  tower  above,  like  giant 
sentinels  guarding  worth  and  purity.  I  vaguely  imagine  this 
ignoring  of  perishable  flowers  and  adoption  of  sturdy  trees  to 
be  an  index  to  the  mind  of  him  who  will  come  here  at  last 
for  final  rest,  showing  a  taste  for  firm,  hardy  nature,  storm- 
defying,  winter  enduring  trees,  that  shall  flourish  and  be  strong 
a  hundred  years  hence.  I  love  to  fancy  that,  perhaps,  he  thus 
reads  their  language  when  contemplating  their  growing  beauty, 
construing  their  silent  admonition  as  best  suits  his  nature,  pre- 
ferring the  noble  ruggedness  of  forest  oaks,  not  buds  and  bios- 
soms  that  wither  in  a  day.  Fair,  lovely  daughters,  such  as  his, 
are  but  summer  flowers,  that  smile  and  kiss,  weep  and  pray, 
a  little  season,  then  fold  their  white  hands,  secure  in  God's 
promise,  and  gently  go  back  to  heaven.  Tenderly  we  lay 
them  away,  with  oh !  so  much  love  and  care ;  their  life  and 
death  henceforth  to  be  our  religion,  the  angels  ever  beckoning 
us  to  God.  She  died  afar  in  sunny  lands,  seeking  what  all 
the  powers  of  earth  could  not  give — health.  Across  the  ocean 
they  bore  her,  coffined  and  still,  to  her  native  heights,  amidst 
the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  to  slumber  undisturbed  through 
all  coming  time.  A  little  circumstance  made  her  memory 
dear  to  me,  a  stranger,  and  I  lingered  about  her  tomb  with  a 
rare  tenderness  at  my  heart.  She  lived  and  died  so  beauti- 
fully. It  was  told  me  so  sadly,  with  tearful  eyes  and  trem- 
bling voice.  Her  motherless  little  children,  on  returning  from 
France,  were  told  they  should  go  to  the  cemetery  and  see  the 
tomb  where  she  rested.  One  can  readily  imagine  their  sad 
wonder  when  they  came,  in  childish  faith,  with  eager  footsteps, 
believing,  in  their  innocent  little  hearts,  that  they  were  to  see 
their  livmg  mother ;  and,  too  young  to  comprehend  death, 
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they  could  not  tmderBtand  how  ehe  conld  leave  them  forever. 
Blankly  they  stared  at  the  cruel  marble,  and  asked,  ^^  Where 
is  mother  ? "  What  a  question  for  the  breaking  heart  of  the 
sorrowing  grandfather  to  answer  I  They  asked  for  mother — 
he  could  give  them  but  a  stone.  Piteously  the  little  ones 
looked  at  the  magnificent  structure,  but  could  find  no  comfort 
in  its  polished  elegance.  I  tamed  away,  feeling  better  for 
having  stood  within  the  influence  of  her  spiritual  presence. 
She  has  not  lived  in  vain.  The  poetry,  goodness,  and  real 
beauty  of  her  life  are  with  us  still.  A  whole  family  are  com- 
ing slowly  together  again  under  the  oaks — father,  motheri 
brother,  sister,  and  children.  The  name  of  Corcoran  on  many 
tombs  seems  to  say  that  it  is  rapidly  passing  away.  By  and 
by  only  noble  deeds  will  be  left  of  this  illustrious  family,  whose 
good  works  live  after  them.  I  have  mused  beside  graves  under 
magnolias  and  palms,  but  never  with  a  feeling  so  near  akin  to 
heaven  as  those  under  the  oaks.' 

Mr.  Corcoran's  genial  manners  and  generous  hospitality 
made  his  elegant  establishment  the  resort  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  and  distinguished  visitors  of  the  National  Capital. 
Not  only  were  foreign  ministers  and  celebrated  strangers  from 
abroad  numbered  among  his  daily  visitors,  but  Clay,  Webster, 
and  all  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  time,  were  among 
his  intimate  and  cherished  associates. 

None  knew  better  than  he  how  to  entertain  his  guests.  He 
cared  nothing  for  mere  display.  Hence,  while  others  made  a 
greater  show  of  burnished  finery,  his  taste,  simple  but  elegant, 
preferred  the  pure,  solid  silver,  massive  and  plain,  to  the  elab- 
orately frosted  work,  with  its  false  glitter  and  its  substratum 
of  the  baser  metals.  The  whole  establishment,  indeed,  bore 
ample  testimony  to  his  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  Nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  gorgeous  or  gaudy,  was  to  be  seen,  yet 
everything  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  or  please  the  taste 
of  his  visitors  had  been  carefully  provided.  The  building 
itself,  the  grounds  wfth  all  their  adornments,  the  conservatory, 
the  furniture,  the  library,  the  costly  paintings — all  were  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  man,  while  his  own  personal  appear- 
ance would, '  among  a  thousand,'  indicate  him  as  the  proprietor. 
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Whilst  Burrounded  by  every  temptation,  Mr.  Corcoran  has 
always  been  temperate  and  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the  great 
Capital.  Systematic  and  reasonable,  not  only  in  the  details 
of  business,  but  also  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  he  preserved  a 
uniformly  robust  health,  until,  with  strength  apparently  una- 
bated, he  passed  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  man's  earthly 
existence. 

Brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  has, 
like  his  father,  been  one  of  its  chief  stays  and  supports.  Yet, 
although  a  regular  attendant  upon  her  services,  and  always  a 
respectful  and  attentive  follower  of  her  sublime  liturgy,  he 
never  united  himself  to  her  communion  until  1868.  This 
delay,  however,  was  from  no  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  religion  or  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  His  strict  morality, 
his  real  philanthropy,  and  his  never^failing  charity,  were  asso- 
ciated for  years  with  high  and  anxious  thoughts  respecting  his 
relations  to  God  and  eternity.  Professing  Christians  felt  hum- 
bled in  the  presence  of  this  '  good  man '  of  the  little  child,  who, 
in  his  native  modesty  and  great  humility  of  soul,  considered 
himself  unworthy,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  be  called  a  Christian. 
Yet,  fully  impressed  with  the  duty  of  confessing  his  Master 
before  men,  he  came  forward  in  1868,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  and  united  himself  with  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  by  public  baptism.*  The  right  was  performed  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Washington  City,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pinckney,  D.  D.,  then  the  ofSciating  minister,  and  now  the 
assistant  bishop  of  Maryland.  He  was  afterward  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Atkinson,  of  North  Carolina. 

But,  although  devoted  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  he  was 
in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  catholic  in  his  views  and  senti- 
ments, and  his  means  were  liberally  given  in  support  of  other 
Christian  Churches.  For  years  past  it  has  been  his  constant 
custom  to  give,  every  New  Year,  to  each  of  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lums of  Washington  a  handsome  present  in  money,  and  every 
Christmas,  to  the  orphans  themselves,  a  ^  feast  of  good  things.' 

1  An  intimate  friend,  James  M.  Carlisle,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Wash- 
ington City,  and  his  confidential  agent,  Mr.  A.  Hyde,  stood  as  witnesses  at 
his  baptism. 
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At  the  same  return  of  the  season  he  has,  also,  given  a  similar 
feast  to  all  the  poor  in  the  poorhouse  of  Georgetown. 

What  maj  have  been  the  extent  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  benfao- 
tions  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  some  only  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  disclose  the  amounts 
given.  But,  great  as  these  amounts  are,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe — indeed  to  know  —  that  they  are  far  exceeded  by 
those  given  in  private  charities,  of  which  the  great  world 
knows  nothing.  How  many  reduced  from  affluence  to  pinch- 
ing want  — how  many  driven  to  despair,  and  courting  death 
as  less  cruel  than  the  grim  visitation  of  grinding  poverty  — 
have  been  relieved  by  his  generous  hand,  is  unknown  to  us 
and  to  the  world.  But  we  do  know  that  not  a  few,  reared  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  and  suddenly  plunged,  by  no  fault  of  theirs, 
in  the  black  depths  of  destitution,  have  been  restored  to  hope, 
and  inspired  to  renew  the  battle  of  life,  by  his  timely  aid.  We 
have  seen  the  little  mementoes  of  beloved  parents,  long  since 
dead,  and  fondly  cherished  for  their  sakes,  given  up,  one  by 
one,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  to  the  hard  necessities  of  life,  by  hu- 
man beings  on  the  brink  of  despair.  Unable  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence by  even  menial  employments,  too  poor  to  find  friends  among 
the  rich  and  great  of  this  world,  or  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  had  in  better  days  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  and  too 
jpTOvd  to  beg,  life  was  a  burden  to  them,  and  the  grave  seemed 
their  only  refuge.  But,  in  the  last  extremity,  the  sad  tale 
reached  the  ears  of  the  ^  good  man,'  and  relief  came  Light, 
hope,  joy,  once  more  kindles  the  eye,  and  the  little  bark  of 
life  once  more  floats  above  ^  the  wide  waste  of  waters.'  Such, 
we  say,  have  we  known  to  be  among  the  good  deeds  of  Mr. 
Corcoran. 

We  can  well  afford  to  omit  all  allusion  to  the  minor  bene- 
factions of  Mr.  Corcoran,  such  as  his  charity  to  the  starving 
Irish  during  the  memorable  famine  in  their  country,  amount- 
ing to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  to  the  two  hundred  Hunga- 
rian exiles  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  grand  asylum  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  deed,  though  commonplace  among 
the  noble  acts  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  letter  which  it  called  forth  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Geoige 
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Peabody.  *  You  acted  nobly,'  wrote  that  gentleman, '  by  the 
Hungarians.  However  liberal  I  may  have  been  in  England, 
I  cannot  keep  pace  with  your  noble  acts  of  charity  at  home ; 
hv;t  one  of  these  days  I  mean  to  come  out,  and  then,  if  myfeel- 
mgs  do  not  change,  and  1  haveforiime,  IwiU  beeoms  a  strong 
competitor  with  you  in  benevolenceJ*  Who  knows,  then,  to 
what  extent  the  glorious  benefactions  of  Mr.  Peabody  were 
due  to  the  bright  and  shining  example  of  Mr.  Corcoran  ? 

In  1857  Mr.  Corcoran  commenced  the  erection  of  that 
superb  temple  of  art,  on  the  comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Seventeenth  street,  which  cost  some  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Federal  Government,  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  C,  took  possession  of  the  building,  for  a  storehouse,  in 
August  of  1861,  and  restored  it  to  him  in  September  of  1869. 
Then,  at  an  expense  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  conveyed  to  nine  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  of  Washington  City  in  particular. 
James  M.  Carlisle,  Geoige  W.  Riggs,  Henry  D.  Cook,  An- 
thony Hyde,  Dr.  James  C.  Hall,  James  C.  Kennedy,  James 
C.  McGuire,  and  James  G.  Burrit,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  William  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  are  the  persons  to  whom 
this  trust  was  confided.  To  this  princely  gift  Mr.  Corcoran 
added  his  entire  gallery  of  paintings  and  works  of  art,  a  collec- 
tion which,  for  years,  had  drawn  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
to  his  private  residence. 

Hand-in -hand  with  this  tribute  to  art  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a  work  which,  more  than  millions  dedicated  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  will  endear  his  memory  to  the  human  heart.  The 
^  Louise  Home '  was '  erected  by  him  at  an  expense  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  has  since  been  endowed, 
by  the  same  liberal  hand,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  so  invested  as  to  insure  an  income  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month.  Still  more  recently  he  has  endowed 
this  Home  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  which 
will  soon  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  It 
is  intended  as  the  home  of  old  ladies  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, who,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  have  been  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty.     What  more  noble  tribute  could  he  have 
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paid  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughter,  after 
whom  this  retreat  is  called,  the  Louise  Home? 

We  copy,  from  the  Southern  Churchman  of  May,  1871, 
the  following  account  of  this  great  charity :  '  Mr.  Corcoran, 
many  years  since,  married  Miss  Louise  Morris,  of  Georgetown. 
She  lived  but  a  short  time,  dying  abroad,  of  consumption,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  An  only  child  survived  her, 
who  in  time  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  and, 
like  her  mother,  died  soon  after  marriage.  The '  Louise  Home,' 
built  in  falfillment  of  a  long-cherished  purpose,  is  a  memorial 
of  Mrs.  Corcoran  and  Mrs.  Eustis.  It  is  intended  as  a  home  for 
old  ladies  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  is  equipped  in  such 
a  manner  that  even  those  who  have  known  wealth  and  its 
attendant  comforts  will  find  little  wanting  of  that  to  which 
they  were  once  used.  [Nay,  what  home  was  ever  more  com- 
pletely furnished  than  this,  with  all  modem  improTemente, 
even  to  an  elevator  landing  on  each  floor,  for  the  perfect  com- 
fort of  its  inmates  t  ]  In  view  of  the  present  unprecedented 
number  of  such  reduced  gentlewomen,  in  consequence  of  finan- 
cial and  other  losses  by  the  war,  how  timely  is  this  provision  1 — 
how  honorable  to  him  who  makes  it  I  It  is  difiScult  to  imagine 
a  more  chivalrous  conception,  or  a  more  knightly  execution.' 

If  our  space  would  permit,  we  would  gladly  copy  from  the 
Chwrohm>(m  the  minute  and  elaborate  description  of  all  the 
appointments  of  this  exquisitely  elegant  Home.  Judging  from 
this  description  (which  is  no  doubt  truthful),  Mr.  Corcoran 
has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  modem  art  and  ingenuity, 
in  order  to  render  the  '  Louise  Home '  as  delightful  as  possi- 
ble. ^  Its  control,'  says  the  ChwrcUvmcm^  *  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  nine  directresses,  not  the  least  of  whose  functions  it  is  to 
vote  on  applications  for  admission,  and,  when  occasion  occurs, 
on  motions  to  exclude.  The  board  sits  on  the  first  Monday 
in  every  month,  and  a  committee  of  two  members  visits  the 
institution  on  alternate  days.  It  is  composed  of  well-known 
ladies  o^  the  District,  viz. :  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ogle  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  James  M.  Carlisle,  Mrs.  George  W.  Kiggs,  Mrs. 
Kichard  H.  Coolidge,  Miss  Sarali  Coleman,  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Merrick,  Mrs.  John  Marbury,  Sen.,  Mrs.  Beverly  Eennon, 
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aod  Mrs.  8.  P.  Hill.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Hunter,  of  Yii^nia,  is 
Matron,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Chew,  of  Maryland,  Assistant 
Matron.' 

Nor  was  the  orphan  forgotten  in  this  munificent  provision 
for  the- widow.  To  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Washington  alone 
he  has  given  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  some  six  or 
seven  other  similal*  institutions  in  the  South  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  dei^men  in  Yii^ 
ginia,  a  grand  old  hero,  who  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his 
trident,  has  published  an  article  respecting  the  benefactions  of 
Mr.  Corcoran,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  short  extract : 
^  Science  and  literature,  too,  have  shared  his  generous  benefac- 
tions. William  and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  literary  daugh- 
ter of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  alma  mater  of  so  many 
statesmen  and  heroes  who  illustrate  the  first  American  Bevo- 
lution,  and  who  led  this  country  to  unexampled  glory  and 
prosperity,  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  The  first  voice 
she  heard,  and  the  first  hand  that  was  extended  to  raise  her 
from  the  dust,  was  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran.' 

But  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  Mr.  Corcoran's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  and  letters,  is  the  noble  Hall 
erected  by  him  on  H  street,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  a 
cost,  including  the  value  of  the  site,  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  originally  intended  by  the  donor  as  a  free  library  for 
apprentices,  having  a  gallery  for  collections  in  art,  and  an 
audience  room  for  popular  lectures.  Having  been  used,  how- 
ever, as  a  common  school,  as  a  church,  and  during  the  war  as 
a  hospital,  it  was  presented  to  Columbian  College,  and  is  now 
used  by  the  medical  department  of  that  institution.  At  the 
dedication  of  this  hall  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sampson,  the  President  of 
the  College,  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  from  which  we 
copy  the  following  extract : 

^  Mr.  Corcoran,  on  behalf  of  these  Trustees  and  this  Faculty, 
I  thank  you  for  the  gift  of  this  hall ;  there  is  no  fitness  in 
eulogy  for  one  whose  life  and  works  speak  everywhere  of 
their  devotion.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to  all  our  feelings, 
however,  were  not  a  reference  made  to  those  deeds  6i  mnnifi- 
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cence  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Through  a  life  yet  we  trast 
to  be  greatly  prolonged,  what  cause  among  those  ends  for 
which  man  should  wish  to  live  is  there  that  your  bounty  has 
not  adorned  ?  The  true  in  science,  the  beautiful  in  art,  the 
right  in  human  and  divine  relations,  has  shared  your  thoughts, 
your  affections,  and  your  liberal  patronage.  Religion  owes 
many  a  stone  in  her  sacred  shrines,  reared  by  church-followers 
of  many  a  name,  to  your  benefactions.  Art  lingers  around 
that  proud  monument,  so  well-nigh  its  capstone  and  finish, 
and  prays,  as  we  pray,  that  you  may  long  live  to  make  it  all 
your  munificence  has  desired.  Hospitals  and  asylums  for  the 
sick  and  the  fatherless  repeat  from  lips  of  each  succeeding 
recipient  a  blessing  on  your  charity ;  and  as  long  as  the  city  of 
'Washington  rears  its  proud  domes  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less will,  be  fed  out  of  your  storehouses.  Science  owes  to  you 
her  meed  of  grateful  remembrance  for  the  sacrificing  care  of 
the  infancy  of  Columbian  College.  Committed,  in  part,  to 
your  revered  father,  amobg  the  few  original  corpQrators,  it  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  you  his  successor ;  and  now  the  edifice 
bearing  your  name  more  than  realizes  all  the  hopee  which 
•  prompted  you  to  its  erection.' 

One  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  inform  himself  has,  we  are 
assured,  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Corcoran's  private 
benefactions  amount  to  at  least  ^i;^  hundred  iJuyusand  dollars. 
This  information  was  not  obtained  from  Mr.  Corcoran  himself. 
But,  how  desirous  soever  a  good  man  may  be  of  obeying  the 
divine  injunction, '  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,'  he  has  no  power  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  recipients  of  his  favors,  for  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  loill  speak. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Corcoran  to  bestow  his  charities 
under  the  delicate  guise  of  loans,  without  the  least  expectation 
or  intention  of  receiving  the*payment  of  them.  A  day  or  two 
before  ho  sailed  for  Europe,  in  November,  1871,  he  cancelled 
over  ten  thousand  dollars  of  evidences  of  debt,  which  ho  had 
taken  to  save  the  pride  of  the  objects  of  his  charity.  These 
evidences  consisted  principally  of  loans  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  dollars  to  widows  and  others  in  need. 
13 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  friendships  of  saeh 
a  man  were  of  the  noblest  type.  Founded  in  principle,  of 
coarse,  they  have  been  as  firm  and  enduring  as  they  are  wise 
and  devoted.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  shall  only  allude  to 
his  tried  and  trusted  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Hyde,  who,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  his  confidential  busineas 
agent.  Mr.  Hyde,  like  Mr.  Corcoran,  is  a  native  of  Geoige- 
town,  his  father  having  removed  thither  from  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  in  1795.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an  associate 
with  Mr.  Oorcoran's  father  in  the  councils  of  Georgetown. 
The  friendship  of  the  fathers  descended  to  the  sons. 

Appreciating  his  worth,  Mr.  Corcoran  induced  Mr.  Hyde, 
in  1848,  to  resign  the  position  which  he  had  held  for  many 
years  in  the  Third  Auditor's  Office  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, under  Peter  Hagner,  and  to  accept  the  situation  which 
he  has  ever  since  held  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  Mr.  Hyde  is  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  so  long  as  he 
could  be  induced  to  serve  in  that  capacity  he  was  honored 
with  a  seat  in  the  city  councils  of  Georgetown,  as  well  as  with 
the  presidency  of  those  councils,  and  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools,  which  last  office  he  still  retains.  While  absent  from 
home,  during  the  critical  period  of  the  war,  Mr.  Corcoran  im- 
plicitly trusted  Mr.  Hyde  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  his 
extensive  business,  and  has  given  repeated  and  substantial 
tokens  of  his  high  appreciation  of  his  faithful  services.  Well 
may  Mr.  Hyde  write,  as  he  has  done  to  a  friend, '  I  feel  hon- 
ored by  the  confidence  of  such  a  man,  and  hope  to  retain 
it  until  death  parts  us.'  Would  that  such  friendships  were 
less  rare  1  Would  that  the  foundations  for  them  were  more 
common  I 

We  adopt,  in  conclusion,  the  printed  eulogy  from  another 
pen.  The  writer  says :  'It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  sketch 
to  specify  those  striking  exhibitions  of  munificence  which  en- 
title Mr.  Corcoran  to  the  appellation  of  a  public  benefactor. 
The  task  has,  at  a  very  recent  date,  been  so  ably  executed  by 
the  press  in  Washington  and  other  cities,  as  to  render  the 
attempt  superfluous.  But  to  the  generous  impulses  of%  his 
nature,  as  attested  by  multiplied  acts  of  unostentatious  benevo> 
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lence,  we  again  advert  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  gratification. 
Instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  he  did  not  await  the 
solicitations  of  the  indigent,  but,  to  use  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, ^^  the  cause  which  be  knew  not  he  searched  ont.^^ '  In  the 
heart  of  modest  merit  and  unobtrusive  worth — in  breasts  that, 
amid  scenes  of  squalid  poverty,  had  ^'  groaned  for  the  grave's 
shelter  " —  he  has  silently  and  secretly  erected  memorials  oi  his 
beneficence,  less  enduring,  perhaps,  than  monumental  marble, 
but  far  more  precious. 

^  One  who,  at  no  distant  period,  possessed  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  information,  after  bearing  testimony  to  the  unexampled 
alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Corcoran  had,  for  years,  responded  to 
appeals  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  states  that  he  '^  has  had 
occasion  to  notice,  with  mingled  emotions  of  surprise  and 
admiration,  that  even  when  an  ocean  rolled  between  him  and 
.  personally  unknown  objects  of  commisseration,  it  interposed 
no  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  his  characteristic  liberality.  To . 
a  heart  that  beats  high  with  the  ennobling  impulses  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  blessings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  impart 
an  elevated  pleasure ;  and  this  pure  source  of  satisfaction  is 
the  enviable  privilege  of  Mr.  Corcoran."  For  mere  rank  or 
fortune — ^^  advantages  extrinsic  and  adventitious  " — we  have 
never  had  a  word  oi  eulogy.  But  where  that  forttme,  honor- 
ably acquired,  and  liberally  dispensed,  has  been  employed  in 
rekindling  the  light  of  hope  in  homes  long  darkened  by  de- 
spair—  when  it  has  made  desolation  smile  ^^  and  smoothed  the 
bed  of  death  " —  and  when,  in  attestation  of  facts  like  these, 
a  cloud  of  '^  living  witnesses"  can  rise — the  recognition  of  such 
services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  but  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  exalted  worth. 

^  To  obviate  the  possibility  of  incurring,  by  these  remarks, 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  days 
when  there  were  mbeUect^ual  gia/nts  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  men  who  maintained  a  proud  preeminence  in  her  legis- 
lative halls  have  given  emphatic  expression  to  their  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Corcoran's  munificence.  Webster — "whose  elo- 
quence" (according  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer)  "was  poetry  held  in 
chains  by  reason" — intimated  (by  letter)  a  distrust  of  his 
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ability  to  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  feelings  awak- 
ened by  an  exhibition  of  his  liberality.  And  the  high-toned 
Clay^  whose  independent  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  adulation, 
gave  utterance  to  this  expressive  language :  "  You  have  more 
than  notly  discharged  your  duty." 

^  The  voice  which  commanded  ^'  the  applause  of  listening 
Senates  "  is  forever  hushed,  but  the  recorded  evidence  of  that 
statesman's  high  appreciation  is  still  preserved ;  and,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  the  brilliant  series  of 
intervening  benefactions,  which  have  thrown  additional  lustre 
around  the  name  of  W.  W.  Corcoran,  could  not  elicit,  even 
from  his  lips,  a  more  emphatic  euloggr. 

^  At  present  Mr.  Corcoran  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur>> 
suite,  finding  occupation  in  the  improvement  of  two  beautiful 
seats  adjoining  Washington,  and  in  occasional  attention  to 
other  property.  He  crowns  "  a  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of 
ease,"  and  merits  a  conspicuous  rank  amongst  those  favored 
individtuils  in  declining  years  so  happily  described  by  the 
great  British  moralist,  as  men 

'*  Whose  peaceflil  day  beneTolence  endears — 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers." ' 

America  has  produced  statesmen,  soldiers,  orators,  patriots, 
and  poets.  But  when,  in  after  times,  history  cpmes  to  make 
up  her  jewels,  the  name  of  Corcoran  will  shine  without  a  peer. 

We  do  not  wish  to  lessen  others^  Stephen  Girard  may  have 
been,  as  the-^orld  goes,  a  useful,  if  not  a  tender-hearted  and 
sympathizing,  member  of  society.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract 
one  iota  from  his  just  fame.  The  marble  palace  erected  by 
him  as  a  college  is,  no  doubt,  a  fine  ornament  to  the  great 
*  Quaker  City.'  It  will  be  visited  by  thousands,  both  from  this 
country  and  from  abroad,  and  as  they  gaze  on  the  statue  which 
stands  in  its  vestibule  they  will  wonder  at  the  millions  aocu- 
mulated  by  the  energy,  industry,  and  skill  of  the  merchant 
prince,  who  bequeathed  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  cause 
of  science,  and  to  the  poor  of  future  generations.  But  outside 
of  its  enclosures,  beneath  the  very  shadows  of  this  stately 
monument  to  his  fame,  what  was  he  to  the  living  and  the  suf> 
fering  poor  of  his  own  generation,  who  were  dying  on  all  sides 
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around  him  f  What  were  his  dcede  of  charity  to  the  destitute, 
among  whom  he  lived  and  died,  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
appealing  to  Heaven  aird  to  all  human  hearts  for  relief?  Did 
he  hear  their  cry,  and  fl/ to  their  relief  with  timely  aid  f  Did 
he  search  out  ^  the  unknown  cause,'  or  (Kd  he,  rather,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  woe  %  If  the  poor  and  afflicted,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  knew  him  as  the  '  good  man,'  in  his 
daily  life,  then  on  his  memory,  too,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  blessings.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  short 
of  death  could  relax  the  hold  which  the  terrible  spirit  of  accu- 
mulation  had  taken  on  his  heart,  and  open  the  sealed  foun- 
tains of  his  charity,  then  must  we  rank  him,  not  among  good 
men,  but  only  among  the  vulgar  rich  of  a  vulgar  world.  This, 
if  tradition  has  spoken  of  him  truly,  was  his  real  position  in 
the  world,  hia  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  His  case, 
his  character,  is  admirably  described  in  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  S.  Teackle  Wallis :  ^  It  is  to  this  especial  virtue  {i. «.,  the  vir- 
tue of  self-sacrifice),  the  root  of  all  virtues  and  of  all  true  man- 
hood, that  money-hunting  and  money -handling  are  essentially 
hostile  and  perpetually  fatal.  The  hand  goes  on  grasping  and 
holding  fast,  till  it  parts  with  all  power  but  that  of  grasping  and 
holding.  T^ie  heart  and  the  muscles,  alike,  lose  every  func- 
tion but  that  of  contracting Thus  it  is  that 

benevolence  so  often  sinks  into  that  "  painted  sepulchre  of 
alms,"  a  testamentary  bequest,  and  only  the  relaxation  of  the 
dying  moment  can  open  the  clutching  fingers.' ' 

Yet,  however  great  his  short-comings,  he  rose  to  an  immense 
height  above  those  miserable,  rich  men  who  never  have  one 
thought  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  nor  one  aspiration 
beyond  the  grovelling  idea  of  pelf.  His  generous  aspirations, 
however,  related  to  the  future,  not  to  the  present ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  sublime  duty  of  self  sacrifice  was  deferred  until 
it  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  So  disagreeable  to  his  nature, 
or  so  foreign  from  his  habits,  was  this  most  exalted  of  all  the 
virtues,  that  he  chose  to  perform  it  by  proxy  rather  than  in 
person ;  leaving  it  to  the  great  almoner,  Death,  to  give  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor.    Miserable  as  was  his  condition,  how- 

1  Discouree  on  the  Life  and  Charncter  of  George  Peabody,  p.  51. 
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ever,  there  are  many  degrees  between  even  such  moral  impo- 
tency  and  eelfishness  and  the  lowest  form  of  the  same  vices. 
Between  the  highest  pinnacle  of  exaltation  and  virtue  and  the 
'  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  vice  there  are  innumerable 
degrees  of  moral  good  and  evil.  If  Girard  did  not  occupy  one 
of  the  highest,  he  certainly  did  not  fill  one  of  the  lowest  places 
in  the  scale.  If  the  worshippers  of  wealth  elevate  him  above, 
the  envious  and  malignant  depress  him  below  his  proper  level. 

Mr.  Peabody  occupies  a  much  higher  place,  a  much  more 
enviable  niche,  than  does  Mr.  Stephen  Girard.  Mr.  WalUs 
has,  it  seems  to  us,  rendered  a  discriminating  and  just,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  and  eloquent,  tribute  to  the  ^  Life  and  Character 
of  George  Peabody.'  ^  In  the  annals  of  our  race,'  he  says, 
'  there  is  no  record  of  honors,  to  an  uncrowned  man,  such  as 
have  been  rendered  to  George  Peabody ; '  and  then,  after  dilat* 
ing  on  this  fact  in  his  felicitous  style,  he  seeks  the  explanation 
of  so  unusual,  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon.  ^  Hemisphere 
does  not  cry  to  hemisphere  about  common  people.  Nations  do 
not  mourn  over  men  who  deserve  no  tears.  There  was,  then, 
something  in  George  Peabody,  or  about  him,  that  called  for 
the  homage  which  has  been  rendered  him.     Whtit  was  it  f ' 

^  Not  his  intellect,'  replies  Mr.  Wallis ;  for,  in  this  respect, 
he  was  not  ^  above  the  grade  of  thousands  of  clever  men.' 
^  Neither  did  his  riches  win  his  name  for  him.  He  was  no 
monopolist,  no  miracle  of  wealth ;  for  enormous  private  for- 
tunes are  now  constantly  acquired  in  half  such  a  life-time  as 
his,  and  the  great  marts  of  the  world  have  men  far  richer  than 
he,  whose  accumulations  have  been  gathered  just  as  honestly, 
just  as  fortunately,  and  with  quite  as  much  sagacity  as  his. 
Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  the  appropriation  of  large  means  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  number  of  rich  men,  whose  testa- 
ments  dispense  the  hoards  of  a  life-time  in  works  of  usefulness 
is  very  lai^e.  The  past  has  left  many  well-known  and  abiding 
monuments  of  such  munificence.'  What  is  it,  then,  which, 
beyond  all  former  example,  has  filled  the  world  with  the  re- 
nown of  George  Peabody  ? 

One  circumstance  is,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  make  Death 
his  almoner,  but  gave  during  his  life-time,  and  with  his  own 
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hand,  the  great  bulk  of  his  immeiiBe  fortune  to  charitable  nseB. 
He  did  not  seek,  like  Girard  and  bo  many  other  rich  men,  to 
reconcile  his  Inst  of  gain  with  the  love  of  man,  by  devoting  his 
gold,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  held,  to  works  of  beneficence. 
But  this,  says  Mr.  Wallis,  was  by  no  means  the  circumstance 
that  contributed  to  the  unparalleled  renown  of  his  hero.,  ^  If 
I  am  right,  then,'  says  he,  *  in  supposing  that  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Peabody's  fame  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
giving,  and  giving  freely,  in  his  life-time,  to  good  objects, 
where  else  are  we  to  l(k)k  for  it  %  Not,  surely,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  his  benefactions.  It  were  a  shame  to  judge  him  by  a 
standard  so  vulgar  and  unworthy.  It  would  be  not  only  to 
scandalize  his  memory,  but  to  throw  away  the  whole  moral 
and  lesson  of  his  life.  The  homage  which  is  rendered  to  the 
givers  of  great  gifts,  merely  because  their  gifts  are  great,  is 
but  parcel  of  that  deification  and  worship  of  wealth  which  is 
the  opprobrium  of  our  times.' 

This  sentiment  is,  unquestionably,  both  true  and  noble.  A 
greater  thjetn  Mr.  Wallis  has  said,  that,  although  we 
should  give  ^  all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,'  yet  may  we  be 
only  ^  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  Yet,  after  all, 
are  we  not  sure  but  that  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Peabody's  gifts 
had  more  to  do  with  his  fame  than  Mr.  Wallis  seems  willing 
to  admit.  This,  it  is  true,  ^  were  to  judge  him  by  a  standard ' 
most  *  vulgar  and  unworthy.'  But  is  it  not^  mfact^  the  stan- 
dard by  which,  to  no  small  extent,  he  has  been  judged  ?  So  it 
seems  to  us,  especially  when  we  consider  that  ^  the  deification 
and  worship  of  wealth'  is  *  the  opprobrium  of  our  times.'  But, 
however  this  may  be,  we  concede  the  great  influence  of  the 
other  motives  assigned  by  Mr.  Wallis  for  the  astonishing 
renown  of  Mr.  Peabody's  benefactions. 

^  After  all,'  he  nobly  says,  '  I  must  own  that  the  lai^e 
bounty  of  ordinary  men  does  not  impress  me,  always,  as  it 
seems  to  strike  others.'  The  large  bounty  of  rich  men  does,  in 
fact,  ^  strike  others,'  the  great,  vulgar  world,  who  deify  and 
worship  wealth,  far  otherwise  than  it  impresses  Mr.  Wallis ; 
but  was  it  not  that  world,  rather  than  men  like  Mr.  Wallis, 
by  whom  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Peabody's  charities  has  been 
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made  to  stun  the  eara  of  both  hemispheres  of  our  globe  t  The 
chief  circumstance,  however,  which  impresses  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wallis,  and  of  others  like  him,  is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in 
which  those  charities  were  bestowed.  ^  I  mean,'  says  he, '  that 
cheerful,  conscious  and  deliberate  self-sacrifice  which  renders 
the  mitci  of  the  widow  more  precious,  a  thousandfold,  than 
the  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh  of  the  Magi.'  This, 
truly,  whether  the  great  world  so  regarded  it  or  not,  is  (hs 
circumstance  which,  in  so  far  as  it  existed,  constituted  the 
real  glory  of  all  Mr.  Peabody's  munificence. 
'  *The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.'  Mr.  Wallis,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  at  times  to  underrate  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  pleasure.  Thus,  says  he, 
^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  greater  pleasure  a  rich  man 
could  possibly  have  in  his  wealth  than  that  of  pouring  out  its 
superabundance  in  works  of  kindliness  and  charity.'  (p.  30.) 
^  When  he  purchases,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  outlay, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good  and  the  increase  of  gratitude,  one 
cannot  feel  that  the  cross  he  has  taken  up  is  a  heavy  one,  or 
that  he  walks  upon  celestial  heights  above  the  hearts  of  com- 
mon men.'     (p.  S2.) 

True,  the  cross  is,  in  such  case,  not  a  heavy  one,  but  light, 
and  easy,  and  delightful.  But  whence  this  miracle  of  a  rich 
man,  who  finds  his  chief  pleasure,  his  highest  luxury,  in  doing 
good  %  Suppose  his  cross,  at  first  a  heavy  one,  has  become 
light  and  easy  through  a  life  of  active  beneficence,  shall  we, 
then,  applaud  his  course  the  less,  because,  like  the  ^  good  man,' 
he  has  trained  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  luxury 
of  God  and  all  his  holy  angels?  Or  shall  we,  for  a  moment, 
doubt  that  'he  walks  upon  celestial  heights  above  the  hearts  of 
common  (rich)  men'  ?  Into  this  inconsistency,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  Mr.  Wallis  was  betrayed  by  the  circumstance,  that  his  hero 
had  never  learned  to  walk,  with  ease  and  comfort  to  himself, 
along  the  '  celestial  heights '  of  goodness,  but  had  to  make 
gigantic  efforts,  against  both  his  nature  and  the  habits  of  his 
life,  in  scaling  the  sides  of  those  glorious  heights.  It  was 
those  gigantic  efforts  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wallis,  consti- 
tuted Mr.  Peabody's  chief  title  to  the  applause  of  mankind. 
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^  Mr.  Peabody,'  says  he,  ^  was  not  a  man  of  gnehing  sensi- 
bilities,  nor  did  ho  belongs  in  any  sense,  to  that  class  who.  are 
free  with  money  because  they  do  not  know  pr  feel  its '  value. 
Indeed,  there  were  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  whom  this 
latter  element  of  generosity  was  leas  deoeloped.'^  (p.  32.) 
Bom  in  Massachusetts,  the  soil  of  his  nature  was  a  congenial 
one  for  the  growth  of  '  the  root  of  all  evil.'  *  He  was  emi- 
nently a  nran  of  thrift.  He  came  into  the  world  with  it,  and 
he  drew  it  from  the  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  born.  *  He 
liked  to  make,  and  to  save,  and  to  increase  his  store,  and  he 
liked  to  store  it  himself  after  it  was  increased — the  more  the 
better.  Money-making  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  as  well  as  an 
instinct  of  his  nature.'    (p.  34.) 

B[ence,  when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  Mr.  Corcoran — ^  I  mean  to  come  out  one  of  these  days  and 
become  a  strong  competitor  with  you  in  benevolence '  —  he 
had  mighty  obstacles  to  surmount.  These  obstacles  consisted 
in  the  niggardliness  of  his  nature,  and  in  the  parsimonious 
habits  of  his  life.  '  A  friend,'  says  Mr.  Wallis,  *  who  knew 
him  well  and  had  his  confidence,  has  told  me,  that  one  day  in 
London,  after  an  interview,  in  which  they  had  discnssed 
together  his  latest  and  most  bounteous  charities,  when  he  was 
dispensing  millions  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Peabody 
refused  to  take  a  cab,  and '  insisted  on  walking,  because  the 
cabman  they  had  called  wanted  more  than  his  lawful  fare. 
Thus,  beneath  the  surface  of  his  munificence,  his  large  public 
sympathies,  his  generous  patriotism,  flowed  on  the  old  current 
of  thrift,  economy,  closeness,  and  money-loving.  Perhaps, 
rather,  the  two  streams  ran  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed,  like 
the  united  waters  of  the  Arve  and  Rhone  —  one  earthy  and 
bearing  the  stain  of  the  earth,  the  other  bright  with  the  blue 
of  the  sky.'    (p.  38.) 

Now,  that  Mr.  Peabody  should,  with  such  a  nature  and  such 
habits,  have  become  the  most  celebrated  philanthropist  of  the 
century,  is  truly  admirable.  It  was  his  grand  feat,  that  he 
leaped  the  Arve  of  his  nature ;  but  did  he  cleanse  and  purify 
it?  The  rich  vulgar  admired  him,  perhaps,  all  the  more, 
because  they  beheld  their  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
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his  Arve.  Mr.  Wallis  certainly  admires  him,  and  very  jn'stly, 
too,,becanse  of  this  sudden  victory  over  himself.  ^  The  man  of 
calculation  and  acquisition,' says  he  —  ^  almost  greed,  if  you 
please — with  all  the  habits  and  temptations  which  are  com- 
monly inseparable  from  the  career  of  such,  was  of  a  sudden  to 
rise  up  superior  to  them  all,  as  if  he  had  never  known  them  — 
a  head  and  shoulders  higher  than  his  seeming  self.'  (p.  38.) 
'As  if  he  had  never  known  them  I '  But  did  he  not  know  them 
still?  Even  while  ^dispensing  millions,'  did  he  not  refuse  to 
take  a  cab  f  Did  he  not  prefer  to  walk  ?  Where  and  how  ? 
Surely,  not '  upon  celestial  heights,  above  the  hearts  of  common 
men,'  but  along  the  vulgar,  beaten  road  of  parsimony.  We 
have,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  seen  something  of  the 
same  kind,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  case  of  those  who,  w^ile 
they  stint  themselves  and  their  own  families,  expend  thousands 
in  magnificent  entertainments  for  the  public. 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  two  men  in  Mr.  Peabody  — 
the  philanthropist  and  the  penny-lover.  We  rejoice  when  the 
philanthropist  puts  the  penny-lover  under  his  feet;  we  only 
wish  he  had  broken  his  neck  and  cast  him  out.  We  rejoice^ 
too,  when  the  philanthropist  leaps  the  Arve,  and  we  shout  with 
the  multitude ;  but  we  wish,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  expelled 
its  muddy  waters,  and  let  the  blue  Ehone  flow  on  in  its  own 
unmingled  beauty.  We  applaud 'still  more  when  he  enters 
the  lists  against  himself  and  all  the  world,  as  well  as  against 
Mr.  Corcoran,  as  a  powerful  'competitor, in  benevolence,'  and 
fairly  carries  off  the  prize.  But,  after  all,  we  should,  we  freely 
own,  contemplate  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Peabody  wilii 
still  greater  satisfaction  and  delight  if,  without  any  war  with 
himself,  leaping,  or  dream  of  competition,  he  had  been  more 
like  those  so  beautifully  described  by  B6ranger,  '  whose  hands 
are  as  open  as  the  prodigal's,  and  yet  never  waste ;  in  whom  the 
love  of  giving  is  so  chastened  by  the  Great  Giver  that  they 
dispense  their  bounty  as  His  alms,  and  make  of  charity  a  very 
worship.'  ^ 

The  grand  achievement  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Wallis :    '  To  lead  a  life  of  painful  and  painstaking 

1  As  quoted  by  Mr.  Wallis,  p.  85. 
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acquisitioii ;  to  wrestle  with  covetonBtieBS,  while  climbing  from 
early  destitution  to  the  height  of  what  a  covetous  heart  could 
desire ;  and  then  to  put  his  foot  upon  his  gains  and  all  their 
temptations,  like  a  gladiator  vanquished  —  this  is  the  specta^ 
cle  which  has  made  the  world  tumultuous.'  Truly  grand  — 
nay,  truly  sublime — is  this  eflfort  of  a  heroic  will.  We  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  this  was  a  victory  of  ambition,  6f  the 
love  of  applause,  or  the  triumph  of  a  pure  and  disinterested 
benevolence.  It  is  sufficient,  for  us  at  least,  that  it  redounds 
to  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  and  we  hasten  to  repeat  the 
eloquent  words  <rf  Mr.  Wallis :  *  Nor  is  the  shout  for  the  mo- 
ment only,  to  be  lost  in  the  common  noise.  So  long  as  men 
shall  wrestle  in  Ihe  same  arena,  and  other  men  look  on,  it  shall 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  wrestlers  and  nerve  them  to  their  fight.' 

But,  however  sudden,  or  unexpected,  or  sublime,  the  victory 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  his  example  is  not  a  safe  one.  How  many 
thousands,  indeed,  have  set  out,  like  him,  in  the  race  for  riches, 
intending,  after  they  became  rich,  to  begin  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence on  a  grand  scale,  and  have  yet  found  themselves,  in  the 
end,  the  miserable  bond-slaves  of  the  demon  of  avarice  for  lifet 
Not  one  in  a  million  —  not  one  in  ten  millions  —  could  have 
emancipated  himself  as  did  Mr.  Peabody ;  and  even  he,  as  we 
have  seen,  came  off  with  frightful  scars  in  the  contest  for  riches. 
Better,  then,  infinitely  better,  to  begin,  to  continue,  and  to 
end  life  with  the  practice  of  ^  works  of  kindliness  and  charity.' 
It  is, .indeed,  to  the  observance  of  this  rule  that  the  character  of 
Mr.  Corcoran,  as  a  philanthropist,  appears  so  round,  so  full,  so 
complete,  and  so  satisfactory. 

Whether  we  consider  the  life  of  Girard,  or  Astor,  or  even 
Peabody,  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  want,  a  sad  deficiency, 
which  we  do  not  experience  in  the  contemplation  of  the  career 
of  Mr.  Corcoran.  He  appears  so  free  from  all  meanness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  free  from  all  excess  on  the  other,  that  his 
character  fills  our  minds  with  a  complete  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  made,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special  point  of  eulogy  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Peabody,  that,  considering  the  habits  actually 
engendered  in  the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  riches,  it  must  have 
cost  him  —  and  did  cost  him  —  a  gigantic  effort  to  open  his 
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All  who  wish  to  understand  the  power  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, or  to  promote  human  happiness,  will  take  a  deep  interest 
in  great  cities,  for  they  are  the  grand  theatres  of  civilization. 
The  mere  mention  of  Memphis,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  call  up  a  world  of  thrilling  reminiscences 
in  every  intelligent  mind.  What  those  celebrated  cities  were 
in  ancient  times,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  "Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
and  other  great  cities  in  both  hemispheres  of  our  globe,  are  in 
modem  times,  and  in  them  we  may  look  for  the  highest  devel- 
opments of  intellect  and  virtue. 

In  some  of  the  great  communities  of  ancient  times  the 
metropolis  was  substantially  the  nation.  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Carthage,  some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Bome,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  instances.  In  modem  times,  too,  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  Paris  is  France ;  but  while  London  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
city  in  the  British  Empire,  and  while  she  contests  with  Paris, 
the  gayest  and  the  most  splendid  of  modem  capitals,  the  honor 
of  being  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world,  no  one  thinks  of 
asserting  that  London  is  Great  Britain,  or  even  England.  If 
the  British  capital  were  to  fall,  its  fall  would  be  a  great  catas- 
trophe, which  would  shake  the  world;  but  Great  Britain 
would  have  many  noble  capitals  left.  Need  we  mention  Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Bristol  ? 

The  first  objects  that  strihe  the  attention  of  a  stranger  when 
he  enters  a  city  are,  of  course,  its  buildings,  and  of  these  Lon- 
don has  a  large  number  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  a  vol- 
ume for  even  a  brief  description.  Of  capacious,  el^ant,  and 
long-enduring  buildings,  which,  from  age  to  age,  have  been 
erected  for  utility  ai\(cl  for  beauty,  London  has  many  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
in  architectural  beauty  and  excellency  she  is  surpassed  by 
Paris,  and  other  European  cities,  and  even  by  Dublin  and 
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Edinbnrg.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
To^er  of  London,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Docks,  are  among  the  architectural  wonders  of 
the  world ; « and,  besides  these,  some  of  the  old  baildings  of 
London  constitute  a  series  of  monuments  extending  through 
eight  centuries,  which,  from  their  thrilling  historical  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic  excellences,  will  amply 
repay  the  time  spent  in  their  examination.  And  if  the  chief 
buildings  of  London  had  been  artistically  located,  and  kept  clear 
of  meaner  edifices,  which  obstruct  the  view  and  partially  hide 
them  from  the  spectator,  London  would  at  this  time  have  been 
the  most  splendid  city  in  the  world.  Even  now,  crowded  as 
it  is  by  its  marts  of  commerce,  and  disfigured  by  its  labyrin- 
thine streets  and  pent-up  courts  and  alleys,  the  stranger,  in  his 
rambles,  is  compelled  frequently  to  pans^  and  to  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  grand  architectural  piles  of  moulder- 
ing stone  which  rise  up  before  him.  And  while  he  may 
sometimes  marvel  at  the  sordid  spirit  which  leads  the  votaries 
of  mammon  to  crowd  so  closely  thd  temples  sacred  to  science, 
literature,  and  religion  with  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
and  causes  the  vicinity  to  resound  with  the  loud  voices  of 
trade,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  British  metropolis,  archi- 
tecturally considered,  is  a  famous  city,  and  by  searching  its 
history  he  will  find  that  it  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
muni^cence  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  Any  intelligent 
traveller,  who  takes  time  to  examine  the  city,  must  admit  that 
while  the  Londoners  have  usually  preferred  the  useful  to  the 
merely  ornamental,  they  have  not  entirely  neglected  the  rule,. 
ttHle  chdoij  and  that  some  of  their  greatest  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  seen  but  scarcely  noticed  by  conceited  tourists,  who 
go  rapidly  through  the  great  metropolis,  and  rush  into  print 
with  their  shallow  criticisms  upon  it.  Waterloo  Bridge,  for 
example,  which,  as  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer, 
was  built  by  private  speculators  at  a  cost  of  one  million  of 
pounds  sterling,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  qvid  ntmoa  referred 
to ;  and  yet  Canova  skid :  ^  The  traveller  on  seeing  this  bridge 
is  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  a  journey  from  Rome  to  the 
Britidi  capital.'    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  much  of 
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All  who  wish  to  understand  the  power  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, or  to  promote  human  happiness,  will  take  a  deep  interest 
in  great  cities,  for  they  are  the  grand  theatres  of  civilization. 
The  mere  mention  of  Memphis,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  call  up  a  world  of  thrilling  reminiscences 
in  every  intelligent  mind.  What  those  celebrated  cities  were 
in  ancient  times,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Tienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
and  other  great  cities  in  both  hemispheres  of  our  globe,  are  in 
modem  times,  and  in  them  we  may  look  for  the  highest  devel- 
opments of  intellect  and  virtue. 

In  some  of  the  great  communities  of  ancient  times  the 
metropolis  was  substantially  the  nation.  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Carthage,  some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Some,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  instances.  In  modem  times,  too,  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  Paris  is  France ;  but  while  London  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
city  in  the  British  Empire,  and  while  she  contests  with  Paris, 
the  gayest  and  the  most  splendid  of  modem  capitals,  the  honor 
of  being  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world,  no  one  thinks  of 
asserting  that  London  is  Great  Britain,  or  even  England.  If 
the  British  capital  were  to  fall,  its  fall  would  be  a  great  catas- 
trophe, which  would  shake  the  world;  but  Great  Britain 
would  have  many  noble  capitals  left.  Need  we  mention  Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Bristol  ? 

The  first  objects  that  strihe  the  attention  of  a  stranger  when 
he  enters  a  city  are,  of  course,  its  buildings,  and  of  these  Lon- 
don has  a  large  number  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  a  vol- 
ume for  even  a  brief  description.  Of  capacious,  elegant,  and 
long-enduring  buildings,  which,  from  age  to  age,  have  been 
erected  for  utility  amd  for  beauty,  London  has  many  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
in  architectural  beauty  and  excellency  she  is  surpassed  by 
Paris,  and  other  European  cities,  and  even  by  Dublin  and 
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Edinbnrg.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
To^er  of  London,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Docks,  are  among  the  architectural  wonders  of 
the  world  ;#  and,  besides  these,  some  of  the  old  baildings  of 
London  constitute  a  series  of  monuments  extending  through 
eight  centuries,  which,  from  their  thrilling  historical  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic  excellences,  will  amply 
repay  the  time  spent  in  their  examination.  And  if  the  chief 
buildings  of  London  had  been  artistically  located,  and  kept  clear 
of  meaner  edifices,  which  obstruct  the  view  and  partially  hide 
them  from  the  spectator,  London  would  at  this  time  have  been 
the  most  splendid  city  in  the  world.  Even  now,  crowded  as 
it  is  by  its  marts  of  commerce,  and  disfigured  by  its  labyrin- 
thine streets  and  pent-up  courts  and  alleys,  the  stranger,  in  his 
rambles,  is  compelled  frequently  to  paus^  and  to  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  grand  architectural  piles  of  moulder- 
ing stone  which  nse  up  before  him.  And  while  he  may 
sometimes  marvel  at  the  sordid  spirit  which  leads  the  votaries 
of  mammon  to  crowd  so  closely  th^  temples  sacred  to  science, 
literature,  and  religion  with  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
and  causes  the  vicinity  to  resound  with  the  loud  voices  of 
trade,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  British  metropolis,  archi- 
tecturally considered,  is  a  famous  city,  and  by  searching  its 
history  he  will  find  that  it  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
munificence  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  Any  intelligent 
traveller,  who  takes  time  to  examine  the  city,  must  admit  that 
while  the  Londoners  have  usually  preferred  the  useful  to  the 
merely  ornamental,  they  have  not  entirely  neglected  the  rule, . 
utUe  duloij  and  that  some  of  their  greatest  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  seen  but  scarcely  noticed  by  conceited  tourists,  who 
go  rapidly  through  the  great  naetropolis,  and  rush  into  print 
with  their  shallow  criticisms  upon  it  Waterloo  Bridge,  for 
example,  which,  as  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer, 
was  built  by  private  speculators  at  a  cost  of  one  million  of 
pounds  sterling,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  quid  ntmcs  referred 
to ;  and  yet  Oanova  skid :  ^  The  traveller  on  seeing  this  bridge 
is  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  a  journey  from  Rome  to  the 
Britifi^  capital.'    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  much  of 
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London  was  bnilt  in  ages  when  its  leading  citizens  were  far 
behind  those  of  continental  nations  in  architectaral  taste,  and 
that  when,  by  the  great  fire  of  1666,  an  excellent  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  rebuilding  the  city  upon  a  new  and  nobler 
plan,  it  was  not  used.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  is  described 
by  his  biographers  as  a  great  architect  and  a  prodigy  of  uni- 
versal science,  did  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  he  was  overruled,  and  the  golden  opportunity  was 
lost.  Since  those  days,  and  especially  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  great  and  beneficial  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
metropolis  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. A  people  who  paid  two  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pouSds  sterling  for  the  erection  of  their  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  cannot  be  accused  of  parsimony  in  this 
respect.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  meagre 
accommodations  for  the  public  during  the  sittings  of  the 
two  Houses,  it  must  be  admitted  that  thb  edifice  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations.  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
en  passant  J  that  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  1867,  the  Chief  Baron 
stated  that  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  had  been  expended 
in  London  within  the  last  century  upon  the  greatest  public 
works  and  most  extensive  improvements  of  any  city,  and  that 
upward  of  three  millions  more  would  be  expended  on  works 
then  in  progress. 

London,  like  ancient  Tyre,  has  many  ^pleasant  houses,' 
many  noble  and  magnificent  buildings,  too  often  dingy  in 
their  external  appearance,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  di- 
^  mate  and  the  smoke  nuisance,  but  goigeously  fitted  up  in  the 
interior  and  filled  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
highest  intellect  and  the  most  refined  taste.  Every  year  miles 
of  magnificent  mansions  infinitely  superior  to  what  kings' 
palaces  were  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  are  added  to 
the  regions  along  and  around  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens,  while  immense  palace-like  stations  and  hotels  are  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  use  of  railway  travellerp. 

To  lessen  the  inponvenience  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  on  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  mammoth  city, 
underground  railways  and  embankments  in  both  sides  of  the 
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Thames  have  recently  been  constructed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale.  One  of  these  new  thoroughfares,  a  mile  in  length  and 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  extends 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars.  It  is  planted  with 
trees  and  faced  with  granite  masonry  on  the  river  side,  with 
flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  river.  The  cost  of  this  part 
of  the  work  alone  was  two  millions  of  pounds.  The  Thames, 
when  these  great  works  are  completed,  will  no  longer  be  as  it 
was  when  the  writer  of  these  pages  first  visited  London,  dis- 
figured with  mean  hovels  and  black,  slimy  wharves,  but  it  will 
be  rich  in  useful  and  ornamental  architecture  worthy  of  a  great 
and  growing  nation. 

London  is  the  richest  city  on  the  globe.  The  wealth  of  its 
nobles  and  merchants  far  exceeds  what  were  once  the  highest 
dreams  of  avarice.  The  Times,  which  is  styled  the  leading 
journal  of  the  world,  asserted,  in  its  issue  of  May  29,  1865, 
that  the  property  London  contains  is  beyond  computation — as 
much  beyond  estimate  as  the  gold  in  the  mines  of  California. 
The  mass  of  movable  wealth  collected  in  its  warehouses  and  its 
Shops  exceeds  what  the  whole  island  contained  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenet  kings.  The  bright  side  of  the  mammoth  me- 
tropolis is  truly  gorgeous.  The  highest  classes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  magnificently  housed,  splendidly  attired,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  laid  at  their  feet.  Like  Dives  of  old, 
they  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  they  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day.  It  is  estimated  that  among  the  residents 
there  are  a  thousand  who  pay  income  tax  on  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  who  pay  it  on  ten 
thousand  a  year.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture, 
which  must  be  exhibited  presently. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  London  it  is  well  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  *  The  Monument,'  which  Pope  tells  us, 

*  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifta  its  head  and  lies,' 

or  to  the  Golden  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  tower  of  the 
Crystal  Palace — if  a  clear  day  can  be  found  for  this  purpose ; 
but  this,  according  to  our  experience,  is  a  rare  occurrence — and 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  immense 
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size  of  the  world's  greatest  city.  In  1866,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Kegistrar-General,  it  covered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  square  miles,  a  square  of  eleven  miles  to  the  side. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  streets,  placed  in  a  line,  would  reach 
from  London  to  New  York.  The  number  of  persons  present 
at  midnight,  April  2,  1871,  was  three  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four.  Its  present 
population  is  three  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  and  ninety-two.  This  is  more  than  the  combined 
population  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  Allegheny  City.  At  this  time  it  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  week,  half  by  births 
(its  excess  over  deaths),  and  half  by  immigration  (its  excess 
over  emigration).  Again,  let  us  look  at  a  few  more  facts, 
which  will  help  us  to  form  a  better  conception  of  the  immense 
size  of  London.  From  the  census,  it  appears  that  there  are 
in.  the  great  city  more  Scotchmen  and  persons  of  Scottish 
descent  than  in  Edinburgh,  more  Irish  than  in  Dublin,  more 
Bomanists  than  in  Bome,  and  more  Jews  than  in  Palestine! 
There  are,  also,  in  this  great  rendezvous  of  humanity,  sixty 
thousand  French,  six  thousand  Italians,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Asiatics,  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  many  of  whom  still 
worship  their  idols.  The  growth  of  London  is  spoken  of  by 
the  British  as  a  prodigy  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  Of  this  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  accurately.  For 
rapidity  of  increase,  a  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Dadl/y  Post 
claims  the  preeminence  for  Liverpool.  To  the  honor  of  the 
Londoners,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  local  taxation  is  only  half 
that  of  New  York,  and  that  in  no  city  of  the  world  are  life 
and  property  more  secure,  or  the  death-rate  so  low.  How  so 
vast  a  multitude  is  provided  for,  and  governed  as  well  as  it  is, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  modem  times.  And  what 
the  consequences  would  be  if  the  governing  power  were  with- 
drawn is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  there 
must  be  no  little  danger,  notwithstanding  what  has  just  been 
said,  to  a  stranger  who  goes  unprovided  for  among  the  cosmo- 
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politan  multitudes  who  day  and  night  throng  the  main  thor- 
oughfares of  the  overgrown  British  metropolis.  There,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Carlyle,  the  stranger,  who  has  never 
been  in  a  great  city  before,  sees  ^a  confusion  worse  confound^ 
of  grandeur  and  squalor  in  this  mad,  whirling,  all-forgetting 
London.'  It  is  a  world  in  miniature,  preseiiting  in  its  forms 
of  many-colored  life  all  that  our  earth  can  show  —  all  that  is 
splendid  in  wealth,  all  that  is  squalid  in  poverty,  all  that  is 
exalted  in  intelligence,  all  that  is  glorious  in  virtue,  and  all 
that  is  degraded  in  vice.  People  of  ev.ery  nation,  tribe,  and 
tongue  are  there,  in  every  variety  of  physiognomy  and  cos- 
tume, rushing  rapidly  onward  with  never-ceasing  roar  and 
din,  as  though  some  invisible  power  were  forcing  them  on- 
ward to  do  or  die.  '  Every  man  for  himself  and  God  for  us 
all,'  seems  written  on  the  faces  of  a  few.  A  much  larger 
number,  by  actions  which  speak  louder  than  words,  have  for 
their  motto, '  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,'  while  a  great  majority  say  and  sing, '  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die.'  Want  and  misery  are  writ- 
ten in  legible  lines  on  the  faces  of  large  numbers,  and  if  you 
look  at  them  for  a  moment  there  is  a  prompt  appeal  to  you 
for  sympathy  and  relief.  The  incessant  rumbling  of  wheels, 
the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  the  tramp  of  pedestrians,  mingled 
with  the  ringing  and  tolling  of  bells,  and  other  discordant 
sounds,  is  at  times  bewildering ;  and  if  you  retire  into  some 
nook  or  comer  for  rest,  where  the  ever-moving  panorama  is 
hidden  from  your  gaze,  the  report  of  it  falls  upon  your  ear  like 
the  roar  of  Niagara. 

*  PiTiLBss  London  ! '  This  is  an  exclamation  used  by  Tuck- 
erman,  while  speaking  of  the  impression^  made  upon  the  stran- 
ger's heart  by  a  few  days'  wandering  through  this  populous 
solitude,  in  which,  while  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
human  beings,  he  finds  no  heart  that  beats  responsively  to  his 
own.  And  these  words,  however  harsh  they  may  appear  to 
the  man  who  is  able  to  make  what  modern  society  calls  a 
^  respectable '  appearance,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
noble  charities  of  the  great  metropolis,  do  not  express  a  tithe 
of  the  bitterness  and  anguish  which  is  daily  felt  in  its  crowded 
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thoroughfares  by  thousands  who  have  to  pace  its  streets 
unloved  and  unknown.  The  wretched  victims  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  of  vice  and  misfortune,  those  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  have  brought  themselves  into  this  moral  wilder- 
ness, and  those  who,  while  virtuously  struggling,  have  failed 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
misfortune,  have  congregated  together  in  masses  too  great  to 
be  known  or  to  be  relieved  by  the  benevolent  portions  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  all  meet  here ;  and  what  they  suffer,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  language  to  tell.  The  world  knows  nothing 
of  some  of  its  greatest  heroes,  and,  it  may  be,  that  mingling 
with  the  mass  of  corruption  that  infests  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
^pitiless  London,'  there  may  be  some  of  earth's  brightest 
jewels,  shining  brighter  on  account  of  the  darkness  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  *  It  is  better,'  says  Plato, '  to  die  than  to 
sin,  to  be  ruined  than  to  do  wrong.'  And  the  investigations 
of  philanthropists  and  city  missionaries  have  brought  to  light 
instances  of  the  most  sublime  virtue  which  have  occurred  in 
modern  city  life. 

The  inhospitality  of  large  cities  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  no  stranger  should  look  for  hospitality 
in  these  great  hives  of  humanity.  For  all  such,  hotels,  inns, 
and  lodging-houses  are  provided  in  abundance;  and  there  is 
this  comfortable  reflection  for  all  who  have  their  pockets  well 
lined  with  money  — 

^    *  Whoever  has  gone  earth's  varied  round, 

Through  hot,  through  cold,  through  thick,  through  thin, 
Will  sigh  to  think  he  ever  found 
The  heartiest  welcome  at  an  innl' 

The  writer  of  that  verse,  it  should  be  observed,  never  was 
in  Virginia,  nor  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  or  he  would 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  a  source  of  discomfort,  and  often  of  deep  depression, 
to  be  a  stranger  anywhere,  and  this  is  emphatically  the  case 
in  London.  Great  in  its  wealth,  its  splendor,  its  learning, 
its  traffic,  its  piety,  its  friendship,  and  its  love;  it  is  great^ 
also,  in  its  heartlessness  to  the  poor,  and  the  undistinguished 
stranger.    No  wonder,  then,  that  money  seems  to  be  the  one 
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thing  needful  to  many.  *  Give  me  your  money,  or  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out,'  said  a  highwayman,  as  he  presented  his  pistol 
at  one  whom  he  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  *  Blow 
away,  my  hearty,'  replied  the  man ;  *  I  may  as  well  be  without 
brains  as  without  money.'  To  those  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  look  upon  every  one  they  meet  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother,  this  trait  in  the  character  of  large  city  life,  and  most 
noticeable  in  the  largest,  is  appalling.  To  walk  along  the 
Strand,  Fleet  street,  and  Cheapside,  with  the  busy,  motley 
multitude,  ever  coming  and  going,  day  and  night,  with  not 
one  person  in  the  crowd  that  you  could  recognize  or  claim  as  a 
friend,  if  your  friend  in  your  pocket  or  at  the  bank  should  fail 
you ;  to  see  the  people  rushing  along  as  oblivious  of  your  pres- 
ence as  one  would  be  of  the  separate  drops  of  water  that  com- 
pose the  waves  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  produces 
thoughts  too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  and  the  stranger  is  com- 
pelled to  put  them  away,  and  either  to  direct  his  mind  by  any- 
thing within  his  reach,  or  to  return  to  the  love  and  friendships 
of  the  home  that  he  has  left  far  away. 

The  people  of  London,  says  the  Daily  Telegraphy  one  of 
their  own  most  widely  circulated  journals,  not  only  do  not 
know  one  another,  but  they  have  no  desire  to  know  one  an- 
other. Imposture  and  crime  take  so  many  forms  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  metropolis  have  to  be  very  cautious  in 
their  intercourse  with  strangers,  an<l  they  have  a  special  fear 
for  their  pockets  whenever  they  get  into  a  crowd.  London 
thieves  are  so  skillful  at  their  calling  that  they  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  able  to  steal  the  teeth  out  of  a  man's  head.  In 
a  city  which  has  organized  bands  of  thieves,  pickpockets, 
swindlers,  harlots,  and  other  depredators,  numbering  over  a 
hundred  thousand,  it  is  highly  important  that  all  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  strangers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  that  strangers  in  London  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  Londoners.  We  have  heard  of  unsuspecting 
strangers  being  '  taken  in '  by  them  in  a  style  too  horrible  to 
be  related  in  this  place.  The  savages  of  civiiization  dwell  in 
large  cities,  and  many  of  their  deeds  of  darkness  exceed  in 
vilenesB  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  wilderness. 
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In  mitigation  of  the  apparent  hard-heartedness  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  race 
for  the  necessaries  of  h'fe  is  so  rapid,  and  the  competition  so 
close,  that  multitudes  feel  that  they  must  get  on  or  perish ; 
and  they  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  devote  to  the  stran- 
gers aroDnd  them.  England  is  the  worst  countxy  in  the  world 
for  a  man  to  fail  in ;  and  one  whose  position  in  ^  respectable ' 
society  is  somewhat  uncertain,  one  who,  in  other  words,  be- 
longs to  the  struggling  classes,  may  well  look  with  terror  upon 
the  seething  whirlpool  of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery,  which  is 
always  sending  up  before  him  the  smoke  of  its  torment,  its 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !  !Nt)  people  on 
earth  work  harder  than  the  English  do.  ^  An  Englishman,' 
says  Steinmetz,  '  is  the  moet  persevering  spider  in  existence ' 
No  people  in  England  work  harder  than  the  Londoners.  '  It 
is  this  work,'  says  the  author  of  the  Race  for  Wealthy '  this  con- 
stant labor,  that  stamps  a  certain  character  on  their  faces, 
which  is  observed  on  the  faces  of  non^  of  their  countrymen. 
They  seem  to  be  always  looking  after  something  which  is  a 
long  way  in  advapce  of  them,  thinking  of  something  in  which 
the  busy  streets  and  the  passers  by  have  no  part  or  share. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  look  in  the  countenance  of  a 
Londoner,  when  he  is  "  himself,"  when  he  does  not  know  any 
one  is  observing  him,  when  he  is  not  talking  or  acting  any 
social  part.  He  appears  like  one  who  sees  without  observing, 
who  hears  without  noticing,  who  thinks  without  analyzing, 
who,  living  continually  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows,  is  still  men- 
tally alone,  who  is  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
that  second  life  which  to  philosophers  seems  the  real  life,  and 
who  is  amazed,  and  grateful,  and  yet  half  afraid,  when  some 
one  pnts  his  thoughts  into  words  for  him,  separates  the  float- 
ing mass  of  aspirations  and  regrets,  and  hopes  and  sorrows,  and 
feelings  which  are  common  to  us  all,  and  presents  each  crys- 
tallized into  its  own  proper  form,  clothed  with  its  own  especial 
beauty,  whether  the  beauty  be  sad  or  bright,  for  his  contem- 
plation. The  very  walk  of  these  workers  is  different  from  the 
walk  of  the  semi-workers  elsewhere.' 

The  flow  of  strangers  into  London  is  truly  marvellous ;  and 
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it  may  well  be  asked  what  it  is  that  has  attracted  so  vast  a 
population  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  what  it  is  that  has 
made  the  capital  of  the  British  islands,  the  big  heart  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  body,  the  mightiest  emporinm  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  vast  receptacle  of  all  that  is  good  and  bad  in  the 
civilization  of  modern  times.  Enriched  with  gains,  lawful  and 
unlawful,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  proud  city  sits,  like 
ancient  Tyre,  a  queen  upon  the  waters,  and  makes  her  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe  To  set  forth 
all  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  would  require  a  vol- 
ume that  would  be  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  British 
nation.  We  have  only  space  here  to  mention  a  fact  patent  to 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  that  the  leading 
spirits  of  London  have,  by  their  indomitable  energy  and  indus- 
try, their  genius  and  their  commercial  integrity,  succeeded  in 
making  what  was  once  a  small  village  of  fishermen's  huts  the 
great  emporium  of  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  intellect,  and 
the  honor  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  still  true,  as  it  was  in  the 
olden  time,  that  ^  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together.'  Those  who  go  to  the  great  metropolis 
well  heralded  and  «attended,  and  provided  with  the  key  of 
gold  which  unlocks  the  doors  of  the  metropolitan  treasure- 
houses,  will  find  in  the  midst  of  its  multitudinous  population 
much  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  increase  their  stores  of  knowl- 
edge, and  add  to  their  means  of  enjoyment ;  and  those  who 
possess  extraordinary  natural  or  acquired  abilities  to  enter  as 
combatants  the  arena  in  which  giants  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery, have  an  opportunity  of  winning  magnificent  prizes  or 
enduring  the  mortification  of  defeat.  Where  there  are  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  genius,  it  is 
natural  that  those  who  have  a  comfortable  opinion  of  them- 
selves— and  their  name  is  legion — should  congregate  togetherj 
and  that  many  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  conflict  should 
engage  in  it.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  many  cases  of 
destitution  and  distress  which  exist  in  London,  and  in  all  great 
centres  of  population — cases  which  originate  neither  from  idle- 
ness nor  dissipation,  but  from  the  want  of  competency  for  the 
great  straggle  upon  such  an  arena.     To  London  millions  of 
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ambitious  jouDg  mon  and  young  women  have  looked  as  the 
place  in  which  they  would  find  profitable  employment,  wealth 
and  honor.  How  many  have  gloriously  succeeded  may  be 
seen  in  the  long  catalogue  of  England's  worthies — illu&triouB 
merchants,  artists,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  and 
divines  —  in  the  national  mausoleums  of  the  mighty  dead,  and 
in  the  existence  of  the  great  city  itself,  in  which  they  won 
their  fame.  What  multitudes  have  failed  may  be  partially 
seen  in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  in  the  number  of  bleeding 
and  broken  hearts  which  may  be  found  any  day  of  the  year  by 
those  who  look  for  them. 

London  capitalists  have  made  their  city  the  money  market 
of  the  world.  They  command  the  continental  market,  and  a 
large  portion,  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world ;  and  an  estab- 
lished market  of  any  kind  is  not  easily  disturbed.  Some  con- 
ception of  the  monetary  power  of  London  may  be  formed  from 
a  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  bank 
occupies  eigtt  acres  of  ground.  It  receives,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  about  four  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  its 
own  notes  daily.  These  are  boxed  up  and  kept  ten  years 
before  they  are  cancelled,  after  which  thej^  are  ground  up  in  a 
mill  to  make  paper  for  new  notes.  Nearly  a  thousand  officers 
and  other  persons  are  employed  at  the  bank,  whose  united 
salaries  amount  to  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

London  is  famous  for  its  immense  parks,  which  have  been 
aptly  called  *  the  lungs  of  the  city.'  In  these  the  visitor  may, 
to  some  extent,  get  clear  of  the  noise  and  the  unwholesome  air 
of  other  sections  of  the  metropolis.  In  these  pleasant  places 
of  retreat,  munificently  provided  for  the  recreation  of  the 
people,  the  visitor  may  feast  his  eyes  with  many  choice 
specimens  of  floriculture,  horticulture,  architecture,  and  orna- 
mental water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  provided  by  bands  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
performers.  The  grouping  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
giving  great  variety  in  form,  size,  and  color,  is  generally  very 
tasteful  and  artistic,  sometimes  forming  a  rainbow  of  flowers, 
and  presenting  some  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  metropolis. 
Winding  walks,  copses  of  shrubbery,  and  stately  trees,  beanti- 
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ful  lakee,  with  gaily  painted  boats  moving  over  them,  and 
here  and  there  flocks  of  ducks  and  graceful  swans  gliding  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  well  dressed  people  promenading  or 
seated,  and  groups  of  happy  children  at  play,  add  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  on  certain  fashionable  days,  or 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Queen  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  will 
take  a  drive,  there  may  be  seen  in  one  of  these  parks  a  long, 
gay  procession,  composed  of  the  dite  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  a  goodly  company  of  distin- 
gnished  strangers,  making,  altogether,  such  a  display  of  well- 
provided-for  humanity  as  can  rarely  be  seen  elsewhere.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  parks  in  the  metropolis,  and  one  of 
them  (Bayswater)  covers  a  thousand  acres.  The  annual  expense 
of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  making  improvements,  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  situation  of  London  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames 
has  had  much  to  do  with  its  commercial  prosperity.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  great  rivers  of  other  countries  will  smile  at  the 
hyperbolical  language  of  the  poet  Thompson,  when  he  speaks 
of  this  river  as  . 

*  Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic  king  of  floods,* 

and  at  Denham,  when  he  describes  it  as 

*  Thames,  the  most  loy*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  rans; 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Like  mortal  life,  to  sweet  eternity.' 

But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  some  fifty  thousand  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  bearing  valuable  cargoes  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  pass  up  and  down  this  river  annually,  and  the  other 
benefits  which  the  Londoners  have  derived  from  their  famous 
river,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  English  writers.  The  right  and  left  banks 
of  the  river,  where  it  passes  through  London,  are  connected 
by  that  wonderful  subluvial  thoroughfare,  *  the  Tunnel,'  and 
by  fifteen  superb  bridges.  It  is  now  affirmed  by  the  ^  leading 
journal,'  that  the  Thames  excels  the  Seine,  and  all  other 
rivers  in  the  world,  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  bridges. 
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New  Blackfriars,  which  has  recently  been  erected,  cost  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  trip  down 
the  river,  from  London  bridge,  presents  many  points  of  pictur- 
esque beauty  and  rich  historic  interest.  On  either  side  may  be 
seen,  after  leaving  the  mammoth  city  and  its  suburbs,  villas,  gar- 
dens, orchards,  meadows,  and  highlands  gaily  enamelled  with 
flewers,  and  here  and  there  neat  rural  villages  and  towns, 
with  their  venerable,  time-worn  churches  and  steeples,  with 
spires  pointing  to  heaven.  The  scenery  is  not  on  the  magnifi- 
cent scale  of  the  Bhine  or  the  Hudson,  but  it  has  a  rich,  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own,  not  equalled  by  anything  that  the  writer 
has  yet  seen  outside  of  the  British  Islands. 

We  have  space  to  say  only  a  few  words,  before  leaving  the 
river,  about  the  docks,  which  are  among  the  most  wonderful 
triumphs  of  British  skill  and  enterprise.  These  are  immense 
basins,  enclosed  from  the  river,  or  dug  out  from  the  bank, 
walled  up  on  all  sides  by  masonry,  and  protected  on  the  out- 
side by  solid  stone  piers  or  quays.  The  following  statement 
will  show  their  magnitude : 


The  West  India  Docks  cover   -    • 

-    -  295  acres.^ 

The  East  India 

«        ■    .    . 

-    32     " 

The  St.  Catharine's 

((            .    . 

■    -    24     " 

The  London 

«            .    . 

■    -    90     « 

The  Commercial 

«            -    . 

.    -    39     « 

Tnfol     -     .     . 

4.R0    iLOT0A 

As  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  work  and  expense  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  them,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  smallest  of  them  (St.  Catharine's)  necessitated  the  removal 
of  a  thousand  houses  and  eleven  thousand  people.  Millions 
of  tons  of  shipping  can  be  accommodated  in  these  docks ;  and 
some  Americans  have  felt  humiliated  when  they  have  com- 
pared these  great  works  with  the  accomodations  for  shipping 
at  New  York. 

In  a  brief  essay  —  brief  for  such  a  theme  as  ^  London  and  its 
People' — it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
the  reigning  monarch,  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
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Victoria ;  but  we  will  say,  in  view  of  her  past  career,  that  she 
is  one  whose  name  deserves  to  be  spoken  with  reverence 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  the  patroness  of  every 
benevolent  association,  and  a  glorions  example  of  faithfulness 
in  her  high  vocation  to  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Bible  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  wrote  upon  it  that 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England  were  owing  entirely  to  the 
teachings  and  influence  of  God's  Holy  Word.  And,  from  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
Word  of  God  has  exercised  a  most  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  British  Queen,  and  that  the  light  of  her  example  has  had 
a  most  salutary  iDfluence  in  the  exalted  sphere  in  which  she 
moves. 

There  is  another  queen  who  sits  enthroned  in  London,  and 
wields  a  sceptre  of  greater  potency  than  that  of  Victoria  — 

*  The  mightiest  of  the  mighty  means 
On  which  the  arm  of  progress  leans.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  monarch  to  whom  we 

refer  is  Public  Opinion,  and  that  the  sceptre  wielded  by  that 

potentate  is  the  printing  press.     By  the  publication  of  great 

newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  books  of  various  kinds^ 

the  British  metropolis  is  demonstrating,  in  many  directions, 

that 

'  Beneath  the  role  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.' 

For  mechanical,  artistic,  and  literary  excellency,  the  London 
newspaper  press  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unrivalled.  Men  of  the 
highest  order  of  intellect  are  frequently  employed  upon  them, 
and  a  liberal  remuneration  is  given  to  the  best  writers.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  articles  are,  however,  written  by  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  political  leaders,  who  write  merely  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  they  advocate,  and  who  will  not  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation.  The  Times  has  the  greatest  infiu- 
ence;  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  largest  circulation,  varying 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  daily.  The  amount  of  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific 
talent  employed  on  the  London  journals  is  very  great,  and  the 
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combined  influence  of  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
issaed  from  the  press  cannot  be  estimated.  All  the  political 
parties,  all  the  religions  denominations,  all  the  great  interesta 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  have  their  organs  or  vehicles 
of  thought,  through  which  they  disseminate  their  views ;  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  host  of  writers  who  furnish 
materials  for  the  press  have  been  denominated  *•  The  Fourth 
Estate.' 

Of  the  museums,  public  libraries,  and  other  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  religion,  literature,  science,  and 
art,  much  of  absorbing  interest  might  be  written.  The  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Library,  each  would  aiford  ample 
materials  for  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  volume.  They 
are  the  glory  of  intelligent  Englishmen,  and  their  value  to  the 
nation  no  language  can  describe.  The  Museum  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  curiosities,  but  a  vast  educational  institute,  which 
gives  to  students  living  in  London  advantages  which  are  not 
excelled,  if  equalled,  in  any  other  city.  Its  collection  of  Assy- 
rian, Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Koman  antiquities,  British  anti- 
quities, natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  paintings, 
prints,  drawings,  etc.,  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  of  im- 
mense value.  The  mammoth  library,  containing  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  thousand  volumes  a  year,  is  asserted  by  Londoners 
to  be  the  greatest  intellectual  treasury  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed 
books,  from  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Museum, 
in  1838,  has  been  zealously  occupied  in  watching  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  library  and  enriching  its  stores.  His  especial  object 
has  been,  as  was  stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  recently 
published  in  a  report  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, '  to  bring  together  from  all  quarters  the  useful,  the  ele- 
gant, and  the  curious  literature  of  every  language ;  to  unite 
with  the  best  English  library  in  England,  or  the  world,  the 
best  Russian  library  out  of  Russia,  the  best  German  out  of 
Germany,  the  best  Sp.*\nish  out  of  Spain,  and  so  for  every  lan- 
guage, from  Italian  to  Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese.' 
^  In  this  object,'  says  an  English  journalist, '  he  has  thoroughly 
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succeeded,  and  be  is  fally  jastdfied  in  priding  himself  on  the 
fact  that  where  he  found  poverty  every  student  of  the  less- 
known  literature  of  Europe  now  finds  riches.  One  of  the 
finest  linguist  of  the  day,  and  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  almost  every  nation,  Mr.  Watts  has  been  able  to  select  the 
best  books  published  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  thus  to 
give  to  our  national  library  a  cosmopolitan  character  to  which 
no  similar  establishment  abroad  can  pretend.'  Since  the  above 
was  published,  it  has  been  stated  in  an  American  journal  that 
the  British  National  Library  has  a  better  collection  of  works 
of  American  authorship  than  can  be  found  in  any  American 
library. 

The  dark  side  of  London  life  has  already  been  briefly  noticed ; 
but  something  more  must  be  added,  which,  for  the  honor  of 
the  greatest  city  in  Christendom,  would  be  omitted  if  it  could 
be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  truth.  No 
tongue  can  express,  no  pen  can  describe,  the  ignorance,  sin, 
and  misery  which  still  exist  within  the  circumference  of  this 
centre  of  Christian  civilization,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  to  remove  them.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  carefully 
prepared  statistics,  that  one-tbird  of  the  people  never  attend  any 
place  of  worship,  and. are  living  in  a  state  of  practical  atheism, 
'  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world  ; '  another  third 
go  to  places  of  worship  seldom  and  irregularly ;  the  remaining 
third  attend  regularly,  but  among  them  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  questionable  morals  and  piety.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  wretches  live  in  St.  Giles',  Petticoat  Lane,  the 
New  Cut,  the  dark  rookeries  and  slums  of  Westminster,  and 
other  pauperized  districts,  in  a  state  of  abject  misery  that  beg- 
gars description.  Live  I  No !  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
Uve  !  They  exist,  it  is  true ;  they  crawl  about  in  loathsome 
networks  of  horrible  courts  and  alleys,  the  most  casual  glances 
at  which  send  the  cold  chills  over  one,  and  the  very  names  of 
which,  such  as  '  Turk's  Head,'  *  Frying  Pan  Alley,'  and  *  Little 
Hell,'  are  suggestive  of  anything  but  what  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  Under  the  very  shadows  projected  by  splendid 
palaces  and  solemn  temples  of  the  Most  High  there  arehabitv 
tions  for  human  beings  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  a  broken 
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<chair,  a  rickety  table,  no  bed,  no  blanket,  squalid,  starviDg 
•children,  no  heart  for  this  world,  and  no  hope  for  the  world  to 
•come.  The  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor  tells  of  a  little  girl  of  fourteen, 
who  was  paying  the  rent  of  a  cheerless  room  occupied  by  the 
family  by  making  paper-boxes  for  matches,  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty-two for  a  half-penny.  She  had  none  of  a  child's  vivacity, 
nor  did  she  seem  to  know  what  play  meant.  She  had  never 
been  beyond  the  street  in  which  she  was  born,  nor  seen  a  tree, 
cor  a  blade  of  grass.  An  old  man  who  lived  in  St.  Giles' 
refused  to  receive  a  Bible  from  one  of  the  city  missionariee, 
bidding  the  preacher  to  look  around  him  if  he  wanted  to  see  a 
proof  that  tJiere  is  no  God,  This  is  the  logic  of  atheism  pithily 
expressed.  To  deny  tlie  existence  of  a  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
because  men  will,  by  trampling  upon  his  laws,  bring  misery 
«nd  destruction  upon  themselves. 

'  London,'  said  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  one  of  its  rich  men,  and 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Congregationalist  Church,  ^is  the 
most  heathenish  part  of  England,  there  being  a  much  better 
-state  of  things  at  our  antipodes.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
Church  accommodation,  but  Church  inclination.'  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Jobson,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  while  giving  a  portraiture 
of  his  departed  mother,  says,  that  when  she  was  in  London 
she  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrowful  feelings  through 
the  scenes  of  flagrant  Sabbath-breaking  and  open  dissipation 
which  any  one  must  witness  unless  perpetually  immured  in  a 
room.  ^  I  would  not  live  in  such  a  place,'  she  said  again  and 
again.  ^The  sights  and  sounds  of  wickedness  so  deeply 
affected  her  that  she  often  wept  as  she  went  along  the  streets.'  ^ 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  the  writer  that  our  Wesleyan 
brethren  in  London  seemed  to  be  so  little  excited  about  the 
condition  of  the  benighted  regions  of  London,  while  they  took 
so  much  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa  and 
in  our  Southern  States.  •  The  case  of  Mrs.  Jobson  is  one  of  a 
number  of  illustrious  exceptions.  Never  shall  we  forget  our 
flrst  visit  to  the  Field  Lane  Ragged  School,  where  we  found  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  attendance,  both  male  and  female, 
from  lisping  infancy  to  old  age.    We  have  been  to  the  mis- 

1  A  Mother's  Portraiture,  page  239. 
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fiionary  establishment  at  Five  Points,  in  New  York,  and  to 
other  places  of  the  kind,  but  such  a  collection  of  filthy,  fam- 
ished, and  beastly  hnman  beings  as  these  it  has  never  been 
our  lot  to  look  upon.  We  sat  down  by  a  claps  of  half-grown 
boys  and  selected  one  for  a  talk.  He  was  literally  clothed  in 
rags ;  his  head  looked  as  if  it  never  had  been  combed,  and  part 
of  it  was  clotted  with  blood.  On  oar  asking  him  what  was 
the  cause  of  it,  he  replied,  '  A  policeman  did  it  because  I  was 
eleeping  under  an  arch.'  Benevolent  gentlemen  and  ladies 
attend  here  every  Sabbath,  to  give  religious  instruction  to  as 
many  of  these  miserable  outcasts  as  can  be  induced  to  attend. 
Those  who  attend  the  Sunday-school,  or  the  Bagged  Church, 
receive  tickets  admitting  them  to  a  week's  lodging  in  the 
^  Home  for  the  Homeless.'  Strangers  making  application  dur- 
ing the  week  are  admitted  by  the  master  until  the  Kefnge  is 
full.  They  receive  gratuitously  shelter  for  the  night,  bread 
and  water,  and  help  to  those  who  help  themselves.  The 
inmates  are  drafted  off  in  small  parties  until  they  have  washed 
themselves.  They  then  pass  into  evening  schools — three  eve- 
nings for  secular,  and  two  for  religious  instruction,  in  the  Vol- 
untary Bible-schools.  They  then  receive  each  a  small  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  drink  of  water,  and  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on 
hard  boards,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  them.  The 
women  are  favored  with  a  coarse  mattress.  The  Scriptures 
are  read  to  them  and  a  prajer  offered  up.^ 

Great  as  London  is  in  its  population,  wealth,  and  power,  it 
is  still  sadly  disgraced  by  its  poverty  and  wretchedness,  its 
misery  and  crime.  Some  forty  thousand  painted  harlots  walk 
its  streets  every  night,  and  to  this  vast  army  of  scarlet  women 
may  be  added  as  many  more  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  legion  of  the  lost.  ^    Among  these  may  be 

1  John  PoundB,  a  poor  shoemaker,  was  the  founder  of  Raeged  Schools. 
He  gloried  in  taking  *  little  blackguards '  into  his  schools,  and  doin^  the  best 
he  could  to  redeem  them  from  their  outcast  condition.  He  finished  his 
earthly  career  in  1839 ;  but  the  institution  had  taken  deep  root  in  London 
and  in  other  large  cities  and  towns,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  civilizing 
and  training  for  heaven  many  of  the  little  Arabs,  who  infest  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  great  centres  of  population  in  the  British  Empire. 

2  The  Bishop  of  London,  whUe  speaking  of  the  *  social '  evil,  a  few  years 
aeo,  when  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  in  England,  estimated  the  number 
of  these  *  unfortunates  *  at  eighty  thousand. 
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seen  ( O  tell  it  not  in  Gath  I )  many  yonthfnl  nnfortunatea, 
driven  into  the  streets  by  infamous  fathers  and  mothers  and 
pimps — ^juvenile  harlots,  almost  worn  out  with  crime  before  they 
have  attained  mature  womanhood !  And  here,  also,  in  what 
is  sometimes  spok^i  of  by  Exeter  Hall  orators  as  the  very 
heart  of  Christendom,  about  eight  hundred  children  are  mur- 
dered every  year,  to  hide  the  shame  of  their  mothers,  or  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door !  It  is  estimated  that  iive  or  six 
thousand  perish  annually  by  starvation ;  and  it  was  affirmed 
by  a  policeman  in  open  court  that  the  police  thought  no  more 
about  picking  up  the  body  of  a  dead  child  in  the  night  than 
they  would  if  it  were  the  body  of  a  dog. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  in  this  connection, 
why  do  not  the  religious  and  wealthy  people  of  London  put 
an  end  to  all  this  vice  and  misery  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion demands  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  modem 
civilization.  And  it  is  due  to  the  Christian  people  of  London 
that  we  should  state,  that  no  city  is  richer  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  has  noble  bands  of  heroic  workers  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  and  Christianity.  Two  millions  of 
pounds-sterling  are  annually  expended  in  keeping  up  hospi- 
tals, alms-houses,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions; 
add  to  this  amount  two  millions  more  in  personal  gifts,  one 
million  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  workhouses,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  bestowed  in  acts  of  benevolence  to  relativea 
and  neighbors,  and  we  have  a  total  of  five  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  for  charitable  purposes  per 
annum.^  The  number  of  benevolent  institutions  in  London 
is  three  hundred.  The  greatest  of  all  the  contributors  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  London  are  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and 
the  late  Mr.  Peabody. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  all  the  good  men  and  women 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  the  great  evils  of  pauperism  and 
mendicity  continue  to  exist,  with  no  perceptible  diminutioa, 
and  what  the  end  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  will  be  no 
one  seems  able  to  divine.  ^  I  remember,'  says  Lord  Macaalay, 
^  that  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon  had  told  us  that  there  would 

1  Charities  of  London,  by  Sampson  Lowe,  Jr. 
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never  again  be  a  deetrnction  of  civilization  by  barbarians.  The 
flood,  they  said,  would  no  more  retnm  to  cover  the  earth ;  and 
they  eeemed  to  reason  justly,  for  they  compared  the  immense 
strength  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  world  with  the  weakness 
of  that  part  which  remained  savage,  and  asked,  from  whence 
were  to  come  those  Huns,  and  from  whence  were  to  come 
those  Vandals,  who  were  again  to  destroy  civilization?  Alas !  it 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  in  the  very  heart  of  great  capitals, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  splendid  palaces  and  churches 
and  theaters  and  libraries  and  museums,  vice  and  ignorance 
and  misery  might  produce  a  race  of  Huns  fiercer  than  those 
who  marched  under  Attila,  and  Vandals  more  bent  on  destruc- 
tion than  those  who  followed  Genseric'  No  earnest  Christian 
will  pass  from  this  most  appalling  part  of  our  subject  without 
breathing  a  prayer  that  in  the  great  conflict  between  the  pow- 
ers of  light  and  darkness  in  the  city  of  London,  the  victory 
may  be  won  by  the  Christian  army. 

London,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  is  the 
richest  city  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  historical  associations.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  who  had  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  English  history  and 
of  English  literature  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  London,  or 
to  enter  its  public,  buildings,  without  meeting  the  most  thril- 
ling memorials  of  the  past.  The  Tower  of  London,  for  ex- 
ample,  about  which  learned  and  elegant  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  which  contains  the  finest  unaltered  specimen  of 
Korman  church  architecture  in  England,  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and,  having  been  used  sometimes 
as  a  royal  residence,  and  sometimes  as  a  state  prison,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history,  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  the  history  of  England 
in  stone,  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  a  hign  throne  which  glorifies 
humanity  —  embodied  poetry  itself.  Again,  in  one  of  our  ram- 
bles through  the  great  city,  our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  Bread  street  by  an  inscription  upon  a  tablet  on  the  exterior 
of  one  of  the  walls  of  All  Hallows  Church,  reminding  the 
passer-by  that  John  Milton  was  born  in  that  street.  We  were 
not  then  thinking  of  poetry,  for  a  less  poetical  street  is  not 

14 
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often  seen,  as  it  appeared  to  ns  on  that  day.^  But  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  that  Milton  was  born  in  that  street  came  on 
us  with  all  the  force  of  an  electric  shock.  The  old  church  is  of 
hewn  stone,  blackened  with  age,  and  has  scarcely  any  archi- 
tectural beauty  to  recommend  it.  Heads  sculptured  in  stone, 
on  the  top  of  the  steeple,  and  over  the  strong  oaken  doors  of 
the  church,  had  faces  which  seemed  to  be  gazing  sadly  over 
the  city,  and  reproving  the  multitude  for  their  sin  and  worldli- 
ness.     The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

'  Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Qreece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpast, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two. 

*  John  Milton  was  bom  in  Bread  street,  on  Friday,  the  9th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1608,  and  was  baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  All  Hallows,  Bread 
street,  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  December,  1608.* 

Fleet  street,  now  famous  for  the  publication  of  books  and 
newspapers,  has  an  intense  interest  to  the  readers  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith,  as  the  scene  of  some  of  their  greatest  labors, 
sufferings,  and  triumphs.  Honest  poverty,  walking  up  and 
down  those  crowded  thoroughfares,  is  thrilled  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  burly  form  of  Johnson, '  the  man  of  broad  phi- 
losophy and  herculean  intellect,'  poorly  clad,  and  sometimes 
cold  and  hungry,  was  seen  strolling  through  the  crowd,  while 
his  great  soul  was  dilating  upon  themes  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pampered  minions  of  fashion,  whose  sole  claim  to  re- 
spectability lay  in  the  possession  of  a  little  money,  an  empty 
title,  and  an  ignoble  spirit.  They  would  not  recognize  him, 
and  he  had  too  large  a  soul  to  humble  himself  by  seeking 
their  aid.  Let  those  among  us  who  talk  about  ^  hutl  times  ' 
think  of  the  way  in  which  this  great-souled  man  had  to  live, 
until  he  won  for  himself  a  better  provision  and  a  name  among 
the  foremost  men  of  modern  times. 

^  He  said  a  man'  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen  pence  a 
day ;  few  people  would  inquire  where  he  lodged,  and  if  they 
did,  it  was  easy  to  say.  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place. 
By  spending  threepence  in  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some 
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hours  every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might  dine  for  six- 
pence, breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  with- 
out supper.  On  clean  shirt  day  he  went  abroad  and  paid 
visits.^ — (Boswell.)  Thus,  for  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
week,  this  '  colossus  of  English  literature,'  in  those  dark  days 
for  literary  men,  was  enabled  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. Something  less  heroic  and  more  melancholy  is  said 
on  this  topic  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Natmre,  He,  as  well  as  Johnson,  Savage, 
Otway,  Crabbe,  and  a  host  of  others,  knew  something  of  the 
dark  side  of  London  life — enough  to  invest  the  paragraph  with 
a  power  that  those  who  have  never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger 
could  not  appreciate. 

*  The  lower  race  of  animals,'  he  says, '  when  satisfied  for  the 
instant  moment,  are  perfectly  happy ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
man.  His  mind  anticipates  distress,  and  feels  the  pangs  of 
want  before  they  arrest  him.  Thus,  the  mind  being  continu- 
ally harassed  by  the  situation,  it  at  length  influences  the  con- 
stitution and  unfits  it  for  all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder, 
but  nowise  like  hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  suflRerer;  so  that 
almost  all  those  men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and 
whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as  a  happy  escape  from  fam- 
ine, are  known  at  last  to  die  in  reality  of  a  disorder  caused  by 
hunger,  but  which,  in  the  common  language,  is  often  called  a 
broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I  have  known  myself,  when 
very  little  able  to  relieve  them,  and  have  been  told  by  a  very 
active  and  worthy  magistrate  that  the  number  of  such  as  die 
in  London  for  want  is  much  greater  than  one  would  imagine. 
I  think  he  talked  of  two  thousand  a  year.' 

Johnson,  however,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  perish  with  hun- 
ger, but  lived  to  see  a  day  of  comparative  afBuence ;  and  now 
his  mortal  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
A  full  length  statue  represents  him  in  the  costume  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  philosopher,  leaning  against  a  marble  pillar,  hold- 
ing a  Greek-  MS.  in  his  hand,  and  absorbed  in  thought.  An 
inscription  in  Latin  on  the  pedestal  commemorates  his  genius, 
learning,  and  moral  worth.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
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modem  Englishmen  are  represented  in  the  Grecian  costume, 
and  the  Latin  language  being  used  in  the  inscriptions — a  lan- 
guage which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  visitors  can  read — the 
statues  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  John  Howard  have  often  been 
taken  for  those  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.^        • 

Never  will  the  writer  forget  his  first  visit  to  that  grandest 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  Westminster 
Abbey.  After  gazing  for  some  time  upon  the  exterior  of  that 
most  magnificent  house  of  God  and  Pantheon  of  England's 
most  illustrious  dead,  we  entered  at  the  '  Poet's  Comer,'  at 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  south  transept,  and  as  we  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Butler,  Addi- 
son, and  others, 

'  The  princes  of  mortal  men, 
The  matchless  monarchs  of  the  pen/ 

a  strange  excitement  came  over  us,  and  we  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  saying, '  Pat  oiF  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  While  gazing  with 
high  admiration  upon  the  sculptured  memorials  of  England's 
mighty  dead  our  heart  was  deeply  affected,  and  we  were  led 
to  bless  God  that  we,  too,  were  men  —  men  of  the  same  race, 
and,  more  than  all,  Christians  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

Shakspeare  is  represented  by  a  full  length  marble  figure, 
leaning  on  a  pile  of  books,  and  pointing  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand  to  a  scroll  suspended  from  the  pillar  upon 

1  While  mentioning  Johnson's  monument,  we  are  reminded  of  the  witty 
but  unfortunate  Butler,  author  of  Hudibms,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  good 
society,  but  having  lost  his  wife's  fortune  by  its  being  invested  in  bad  securi- 
ties, he  died  of  starvation  in  Rose  street,  or  Rose  alley,  London.  About 
sixty  years  afterward  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  To  these  circumstances  Samuel  Wesley  alludes  in  the  foUow- 
ing  lines : 

*  While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 

No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give; 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  tum'd  to  dust, 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  fooVs  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown. 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone.* 
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which  he  leans,  with  the  following  inscription  from  the  '  Tem- 
pest,' his  last  and  greatest  work : 

'  The  cloud-capt  towers, 
The  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples, 
The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit, 

Shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.* 

This  would  be  sad  enough,  if  we  had  no  other  light  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  our  race.  But  we  have  more  light; 
and  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  marble  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  'Fairy  Queen,'  and 
read :  '  Here  lies,  expecting  the  second  coming  of  our  Savior 
Christ  Jesus,  the  body  of  Edmond  Spenser,  the  prince  of  poets 
in  his  time,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than 
the  works  he  has  left  behind  him.'  Turning  next  tq  the  tomb 
of  the  poet  Campbell,  we  see  another  full  length  statue,  as 
large  as  life,  wrapt  in  thought,  with  book  and  pen  in  hand, 
and  a  lyre  at  his  feet.  On  the  pedestal  the  following  well- 
known  lines,  from  one  of  his  own  poems,  are  inscribed : 

• 

*  The  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 
Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark. 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim. 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark; 
No  I  it  shall  live  again  and  shine 
In  bliss,  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 
•  By  Him  recalled  to  breath 
Who  captive  led  captivity,  , 

And  robbed  the  grave  of  victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  death.' 

« 

In  these  inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  many  others  which  may 
be  read  in  this  glorious  mausoleum  of  England's  illustrious 
dead,  the  visitor  is  reminded  that  the  great  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  throws  the  sunrise  of  immortality  on  the 
night  of  the  grave,  and  gives  to  all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
the  happy  anticipation  of  meeting  the  good  and  the  great  in 
the  realms  of  everlasting  life. 
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There  is  a  fascination  about  Westminster  Abbey  to  which 
onr  poor  words  cannot  do  justice.  As  Edmund  Burke  wrote, 
in  1750 :  *  The  moment  I  entered  it  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  per- 
vade my  mind  which  I  cannot  describe.  The  very  silence 
seems  sacred.'  Or,  as  Hawthorne  more  eloquently  expreeseB 
it :  *  The  structure  itself  is  the  worship  of  devout  men  of  ages 
long  ago,  miraculously  preserved  in  stone,  without  losing  an 
atom  of  its  fragrance  and  fervor;  it  is  a  kind  of  an  anthem 
strain  that  they  had  sung  and  poured  out  of  the  organ  in  cen- 
turies gone  by,  and  being  so  grand  and  sweet,  the  Divine 
benevolence  had  willed  it  to  be  prolonged  for  the  benefit  of 
auditors  unborn.' 

The  last  time  we  attended  divine  service  in  the  Abbey,  on 
the  eve  of  our  departure  for  the  United  States,  our  spirit  was 
almost  overwhelmed  with  intense  emotion.  The  prayers  and 
lessons  were  read  and  intoned  with  unusual  pathos  and  power. 
Sublime  and  beautiful  anthems  were  sung  with  exquisite  taste 
and  harmony.  An  excellent  sermon  was  delivered  by  Canon 
Prothero,  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  and  when,  near  the 
close  of  the  public  service,  the  vast  congregation  stood  up  to 
worship,  while  the  magnificent  organ  was  pealing  its  almost 
supernatural  notes  through  all  parts  of  the  glorious  edifice,  and 
its  aisles,  it  seemed  as  though' the  multitude  of  statues  and 
paintings  above  and  around,  from  transept  and  nave,  from 
clerestory  and  roof,  had  started  into  life,  mingled  with  the 
throng,  and  joined  in  the  worship.  The  '  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  prophets,'  the  '  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,'  the  *  no- 
ble army  of  martyrs,'  the  '  Holy  Church  throughout  the 
world,'  and,  above  all,  the  ministering  angels,  the  world's 
Sedeemer  himself,  seemed  to  be  there.  A  sweet  tremor  came 
over  our  soul,  tears  started  to  our  eyes,  and  we  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  sobbing  aloud.  It  was  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  public  service  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
would  be  administered ;  and  while  we  were  saying  in  our  heart, 
perhaps,  they  will  not  suffer  strangers  of  another  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  partake  of  the  ordinance  with  them,  we 
were  politely  invited  to  do  so  by  one  of  the  dark-robed  officials 
present.    As  we  knelt  at  the  Communion  Table  and  received 
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the  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  dying  love,  we  felt  sis  we  had 
often  felt  before,  that  it  was  not  a  sectarian  table,  but  one  that 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, a  means  of  grace,  and  a  bond  of  union  for  all  true 
believers. 

'Not  by  a  party's  narrow  banks  confined, 
Not  by  a  sameness  of  opinions  joined; 
But  cemented  by  the  Redeemer's  blood, 
And  bound  together  in  the  heart  of  Gk)d.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  worshipped  with  a 
much  larger  congregation,  and  in  a  temple  of  some  celebrity, 
though  not  to  be  compared  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  architec- 
tural splendor  or  in  historical  associations.  The  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  with  its  Church  of  four  thousand  believers,  all 
gathered  together  in  about  sixteen  years  by  the  labors  of  one 
evangelist,  is  the  greatest  success  of  evangelism  that  modem 
London  can  boast.  Beginning  his  ministry  at  the  immature 
age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Spurgeon  suddenly  sprung  into  notoriety, 
and  soon  became  the  most  popular  of  the  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  who  officiate  in  the  great  metropolis ;  and  now 
he  has  won  a  world- wide  fame.  By  working  hard  himself, 
and  causing  others  to  work,  he  has  accomplished  more,  as  far 
a&  we  are  informed,  than  any  man  now  living.  Besides 
preaching  to  his  vast  congregation  twice  every  Sun'day,  apd 
attending  to  his  pastoral  work,  he  lectures  or  holds  meetings 
of  various  kinds,  every  day  in  the  week ;  manages  a  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  one  hundred  students,  for  whose  subsistence 
he  chiefly  provides ;  superintends  an  orphanage,  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  has  already  published 
thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes  of  his  own  sermons !  We  have 
heard  him  preach  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  and  else- 
where, always  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  this  was  the  last 
time  that  we  expected  to  have  the  privilege.  Long  before  the 
front  doors  were  opened  a  dense  crowd  had  assembled  before 
them,  waiting  for  the  members  of  the  Church  and  others 
belonging  to  the  regular  congregation  to  be  seated  before 
strangers  were  admitted.  A  few  minutes  after  the  doors  had 
been  opened,  the  house  was  crowded  —  four  thousand  seated 
and  one  thousand  standing  in  the  aisles.     It  was  something 
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worth  travelling  a  long  distance  to  see  and  hear,  when  the 
great  evangelist,  surrounded  on  the  platform  by  his  four  and 
twenty  elders  and  a  number  of  candidates  for  reqognition  as 
members  of  the  Church,  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  every  eye 
directed  to  him  and  every  ear  attentive  to  his  voice.  The 
singing  of  that  congregation,  though  far  inferior  in  artistic 
execution  and  scientific  precision  to  what  we  had  heard  in  the 
morning  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  was  deeply  affecting,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  multitude  for  the  other  services 
of  the  hour.  In  the  introduction  to  his  discourse,  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  stated  that  he  felt  too  unwell  that  evening  to  preach 
much  to  them,  but  that  he  had  a  text,  the  first  that  he  had 
ever  attempted  to  preach  upon,  and  upon  which  he  would 
preach  if  he  were  unexpectedly  called  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night to  do  so ;  and  he  called  them  to  witness  that  it  contained 
the  substance  of  all  he  ever  did  preach  to  them.  '  Urvto  you 
therefore  which  believe  he  is  precious?  —  1  Peter  ii.  7.  In 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  he  presented,  in  his  own  simple  and 
forcible  style,  and  in  a  clear,  musical  voice,  the  preoiousnessof 
Christ  to  believers ;  not  an  argumentative,  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  subject,  like  the  published  sermon  of  President  Davis  on 
this  text)  but  (me  short  and  sweet,  containing  the  marrow  of 
the  Gospel,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
congregation.  After  the  sermon  was  concluded  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  about  twenty  or 
thirty  new  converts,  addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  each  of  them.  He  then  announced  that  the  Church  would 
proceed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  any  of  the 
Lord's  people,  who  belonged  to  other  Christian  churches,  could 
obtain  tickets  for  communion  by  applying  to  one  of  the 
deacons  in  the  basement.  The  writer  of  this  paper  immedi- 
ately went  into  the  basement,  and  approaching  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman said,  '  I  am  from  the  United  States  of  America.'  '  Are 
you,'  responded  the  deacon ;  '  God  bless  you  1  there  are^many 
good  people  in  America !  Here  is  yonr  ticket.'  There  were 
about  eighteen  hundred  communicants  that  evening,  and  the 
services  were  of  a  most  impressive  character,  though  widely 
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different  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  morning  in  the 
Abbey. 

The  pnlpit,  the  rostrum,  the  bar,  theatres,  opera-houses, 
music  halls,  clubs,*  palaces,  prisons,  etc.,  etc.,  might  well  claim 
attention  in  an  essay  on  '  London  and  its  People ;'  but  for  the 
present  we  are  compelled  to  pause  and  bring  this  paper  to  a 
close,  which  we  will  do  with  a  few  reflections  growing  out  of 
what  we  have  written. 

The  greatness  of  London  and  its  people  is  unqhestionable; 
We  look  back  two  thousand  years,  and  we  see  a  small  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  a  people  composed  of  rude 
and  unci||Mvated  savages,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties had  been  but  little  developed.  When  they  were  first 
•discovered  by  the  Tyrian  mariners,  their  condition  was  no 
better  than  that  of  our  '  Indians,'  when  the  colony  of  James- 
town was  planted  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  island  had  been  partially  conquered  and  brought 
tinder  the  influences  of  Roman  civilization,  Cicerp  saia,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  that  he  '  ought  not  to  obtain  his  slaves  from 
Britain,  because  they  were  so  stupid,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
being  taught,  that  they  were  unfit  to  form  a  part  of  the  house- 
hold of  Atticus.'  Now,  let  us  mark  the  change,  and  try  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  power  of  education  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  intellect.  The  descendants  of  these  people, 
who  were  thought  too  stupid  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  Roman 
senator,  have  built  up  a  language  now  at  the  head  of  all  living 
languages,  with  a  literature  the  noblest  in  the  world ;  a  lan- 
guage that  will  soon  be  spol^en  by  half  the  human  race,  and 
which  is  rapidly  spreading  itself  all  over  the  civilized  world  ; 
a  language  and  literature  so  great  that  it  has  been  well  said, 
by  one  of  the  poets,  that  it  is 

*  Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  common  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  is  his  mother  tongae.' 

They  have  founded  an  empire  with  a  greater  population  than 
that  of  Rome,  and  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     Their  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
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still  more  wonderful.   The  words  put  by  Cowper  in  the  month 
of  an  ancient  British  bard  have  been  fulfilled : 

*  Rome  shall  perish :  write  that  word 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt 

*  Then  the  ^ogenj  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

'  Re^ons  Gsesar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  as  invincible  as  they.' 

But  while  there  is  much  in  a  survey  of  the  great  metropolis 
and  its  history  to  excite  our  admiration,  our  hope,  and  onr 
emulation,  there  is  much,  also,  to  raise  our  indignation,  our 
disgust,  and  our  fears  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  modem 
city  life.  The  present  condition  of  multitudes  of  the  dwellera 
in  the  British  metropolis  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning,  and 
to  check  the  rage  for  the  building  of  great  cities.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  future  of  London  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one, 
and  it  produces  great  uneasiness  in  thoughtful  minds.  She 
has  long  had  the  laborious  worker,  the  cunning  artificer,  the 
man  of  wealth,  the  courageous  soldier,  the  hardy  seaman,  the 
daring  navjgator,  the  conquering  hero,  the  learned  scribe,  the 
eloquent  orator,  the  acute  philosopher,  and  the  Christian  di- 
vine; she  has  long  exhibited  to  the  world  many  splendid 
examples  of  virtue,  and,  alas !  too  many  of  vice  and  infamy. 
At  this  time  she  presents  to  the  cupidity  of  the  nations  the 
most  splendid  prize  that  ever  was  ofiered  to  an  invading  army. 
The  exclamation  of  Marshal  Blucher,  when  he  first  saw  it, 
after  the  carnage  of  Waterloo, '  My  God  !  what  a  city  to  sack !' 
may  yet  find  its  fulfillment  —  a  calamity  which  ought  to  be 
deprecated  by  all  who  live  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  that  GrecUer 
Britain  which  is  now  spreading  itself  in  North  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Africa.  The  writer  of  these  pages  hopes  that  the 
awful  catastrophe  may  be  averted ;  that  God  in  his  mercy  may 
save  the  capital  of  onr  Fatherland  from  the  fate  of  ^  i>opnlon8 
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No,'  Memphis,  Thebes,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Car; 
thage ;  that  she  may  yet  become  the '  city  of  righteousness,' 
'  the  faithful  city,'  sending  forth  firom  age  to  age  her  colonies, 
her  Bibles,  teachers,  missionaries,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
civilization  and  Christianity,  until  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  bright  millennial 
morn  shall  dawn  upon  the  nations. 


Abt.  VIII. — The  Methodist  QaarterVy  JReview,     July,  1871. 
D.  D.  Whedon,  LL.  D.    Pp.  470-479. 

We  have  a  small  account  to  settle  with  Dr.  "Whedon.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  long  deferred  the  day  of*  payment,  because 
we  knew  it  would  be  a  painful  one  to  Dr.  Whedon,  at  least, 
if  not  to  ourselves.  But,  however  disagreeable,  it  has  at  last 
arrived. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  some  time  ago  we  were 
called  upon  in  the  discharge  of  our  ofScial  duty,  to  inflict 
certain  flagellations  on  the  villainous  '  Whedonese'  of  one  of 
this  gentleman's  works — on  its  outrageous  violations  of  the 
simplicity,  purity,  and  majesty  of  our  mother  tongue.  The 
author,  it  seems,  has  been  pleased  to  construe  this  into  a 
malignant  personal  attack.  ^  Every  syllable  of  the  onslaught,' 
says  he,' '  is  swelling  with  malignity,'  and  there  is  not,  from 
*end  to  end,' '  one  generous  expression.'  As  our  sole  aim  was 
justice,  so  we  did  not  expect  to  win  from  any  one,  much  less 
from  Dr.  Whedon,  the  praise  of  generosity. 

*  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.* 

Dr.  Whedon  complains  bitterly  that  our  critique  of  his  work 
is  a  '  very  y^^dky  personal  attack.'  Now,  if  that  att.ack  was  so 
^very  weak,'  why  could  not  the  great  Doctor  just  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  instead  of  coming  back  at  us,  as  he  does,  roaring 
and  teariQis^  up  the  dirt  like  one  of  the  ^strong  bulls  of 
Bashan'?     Our  inflictions  do,  indeed,  appear  to  have  cut 
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through  his  hide,  thick  as  it  is,  and  to  have  caused  a  degree 
of  pain  which  was  by  no  means  intended.  We  are  sorry  it  is 
so  (but  so  it  is) ;  aU  jvst  oritioa  rtiusi  sometimes  seem  to  he 
cruel.  Glad,  indeed,  should  we  be  if  any  one  could,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  craft,  invent  some  very  courteous  and  agreeable 
way  of  laying  on  '  forty  stripes  save  one.' 

Dr.  Whedon  complains  that  we  have  called  him  ^  a  dull 
man.'  We  did,  it  is  true,  say  in  our  article,  that  if  we  had  not 
been  assured  by  certain  newspapers  that  he  is  such  a  miracle 
'  of  learning  and  genius,  we  should  have  concluded  that  he  is  '  a 
dull  man.'  Now,  this  insinuation  may  not  be  very  generous; 
it  is  certainly,  as  we  view  the  matter,  a  very  mild  sort  of  Jus- 
tice. We  might,  if  necessary,  bring  innumerable  proofs,  from 
any  one  of  his  works,  that  it  is  very  mild.  But  one  will  suf- 
fice. It  is  taken,  almost  ^t  random,  from  his  Commentaries  on 
ActSy  2ind  relates  fo  the  well-known  scene  at  Philippi,  which, 
in  his  usually  learned  style,  the  author  informs  us  was  '  a  Ko- 
man  colonia.^  (Acts  xvi.  19.)  *  These  Philippians  (says  our 
author,  under  verse  22)  *  would  be  no  true  Romans,  their  illus- 
trious oolonia  would  be  no  true  miniature  of  the  eternal  city, 
if  all  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  not  now  in  a  ma^ificerU 
tumult.''  But  the  wonderful  part  of  the  Commentary  occurs 
under  verse  27,  where  the  author,  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  jailor's  conduct,  assures  us  that  he  determined 
to  kill  himself  once,  in  order  to  escape  the  *  vs-orse  fate'  of  being 
killed  many  times ! 

Now,  such  an  emanation  of  dullness  must,  we  are  aware, 
seem  utterly  incredible  to  our  readers.  How  is  it  possible  that 
any  man,  much  less  any  learned  doctor  of  divinity,  and  learned 
doctor  of  laws  to  boot,  could  gravely  assert  that  the  Philippian 
jailor  resolved  to  kill  himself  once  to  avoid  being  killed  many 
times  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  only  gravely 
assert  this,  but  also  gravely  write  it  down  and  put  it  in  a 
stereotyped  book  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  he  could  do  all 
this ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  revisions  and  correc- 
tions, the  glaring  absurdity  should  not  once  send  a  glimmer- 
ing, or  a  glimpse,  of  its  existence  into  his  wide-awake  mind  I 
Hence,  in  order  to  show  that  the  thing,  however  incredible,  is 
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reallj  possible,  we  shall  give  the  stereotyped  statemeDt  in  his 
own  words. 

'  Dbew  out  his  swobd.  He  forthwith  determined  to  fore- 
stall a  worse  fate  hy  euicidp.  ^'  By  the  Roman  law,"  says 
Howson,  '^  the  jailor  was  to  undergo  the  same  punishment 
which  the  malefactors  who  escaped  by  his  negligence  were  to 
have  suffered."  From  the  escape  of  the  Apostles  alone  he 
may  not  have  dreaded  death,  hut  with  how  mamy  deaths  may 
not  the  escape  of  aUthe  prisoners  have  overwhelmed  him  t ' 
What!  did  the  jailor  imagine  that  he  was  a  cat,  and  conse- 
quently had  nine  lives  ?  How  else  could  he  have  feared  that 
he  might  have  been  overwhelmed  with  more  than  one  death  ? 

Now,  we  have  a  deliberate,  not  to  say  a  charitable,  purpose 
in  the  production  of  the  above  instance  of  Dr.  Whedon's  dull- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  admirable  sayings  of  Bishop  Butler — one 
which  we  have  long  treasured  up  as  a  rule  of  charity — that  we 
often  unjustly  consider  men  hypocrites  and  liars,  because  we 
do  not  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  their  power  or  capacity 
of  self  delusion.  That  is  to  say,  we  often  mistake  their  uncon- 
scious false  statements  for  intentional  misrepresentations,  and 
so  give  them  a  worse  character  than  they  really  deserve.  Some 
men,  it  is  evident,  more  easily  lapse  into  unconscious  mistakes 
than  do  others,  and  their  statements  should,  therefore,  even 
when  false  in  fact,  be  more  charitably  judged.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, in  view  of  the  above  instance,  would  venture  to  fathom 
Dr.  Whedon's  power  of  self  delusion,  or  his  capacity  to  over- 
look the  errors  of  his  own  statements?  They  do,  in'fact,  usu- 
ally creep  in,  unseen,  at  all  the  sides  and  comers  of  his  dis- 
course. In  some  cases,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  they  look  up, 
staring  him  right  in  the  face,  and  yet  he  does  not  see  them  I 
In  spite,  then,  of  all  the  false  statements  contained  in  his  pas- 
sionate tirade  against  us,  we  cast  a  mantle  of  charity  over  his 
manifold  calumnies.  We  forgive  him,  for  he  knows  not  what 
he  does.  He  has  denounced  us  as  liars,  but  we  shall  not,  for 
one  moment,  descend  into  the  arena  of  such  coarse  personali- 
ties with  him.  Such  language  is  better  adapted  to  the  fish- 
market,  or  to  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  than  to  the  pages  of 
a  Christian  Heview.    He  may  have  all  the  glory  of  that  sort 
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of  thiDg  to  himself;  we  will  not  retort ;  and  we  will  notice  hifl 
violent  accusations  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate onr  names  against  his  nnjast  aspersions. 

Dr.  Whedon  attempts  to  justify  his  vituperation  and  abuse 
by  ascribing  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  similar  language 
toward  himself.  Thus,  he  says,  'Thrice  he  applies  to  the 
author  or  his  work  a  cognate  of  the  term  thief — namely, 
thievmg^  thievish^  theft.  The  entire  tirade  of  pseudo-criticism 
is  unworthy  of  extended  notice  in  our  pages ;  but  when  Dr. 
B.  thus  abdicates  all  courtesy  by  applying  terms  of  moral 
opprobrium  which  no  Christian  gentleman  applies  to  another, 
he  cannot  expect  that  courtesy  will  for  a  moment  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  very  explicit  expression  of  truth  in  reply.  The  issue, 
then,  made  by  him  is  this :  Either  the  author  of  the  WiU  is 
guilty  of  theft,  or  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  guilty  of  falsehood ;  and, 
holding  the  last  of  these  propositions  to  be  true,  we  proceed  to 
nail  him,  as  a  falsifier,  to  the  wall."    (p.  470.) 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  issue  is  made  up  by  Dr. 
Whedon  himself — both  the  charges  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  and  the  counter-charges  which  he  puts 
forth  in  his  own  name.  In  not  one  single  instance,  in  fact, 
has  Dr.  Bledsoe  applied  to  him,  or  to  his  book,  the  epithet, 
thief  thievishj  thieving j  or  theft.  If,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
blundering  blindness  of  passion.  Dr.  Whedon  had  read  the 
review  of  his  book  with  care,  he  would  have  found  therein  no 
such  charge  whatever  against  his  moral  character.  That  is  to 
say,  provided  he  had  the  capacity  to  see  what  was  in  the  arti- 
cle,  rather  than  in  his  own  dull  and  dark  imagination.  Some 
men,  alas !  seen  to  possess  the  ability  to  see  almost  anything 
they  please,  so  great,  so  wonderful  is  their  power  of  self  decep- 
tion. But  whatever  Dr.  Whedon  may  see,  or  believe,  or  assert, 
we  positively  aver  that  we  have  never  accused  *  his  work,'  or 
book  on  the  Willy  of  theft,  of  thieving j  or  of  being  thievish. 
We  could,  indeed,  as  easily  believe  that  the  Philippian  jailor 
might  have  been  killed  more  than  once  as  that  Dr.  Whedon's 
book  could  have  been  guilty  of  stealing. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  we  ever  accuse  any  one  of  steal- 
ing his  book.     If  we  had  done  so,  however,  we  doubt  if  we 
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could  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  offence,  since,  according 
to  a  well-known  principle  of  law,  no  one  is  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  stealing  unless  the  thing  taken  is  worth  something.  Hence, 
rather  than  bring  such  a  charge  against  any  one,  we  would 
defend  him  against  it,  if  brought  by  another,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  owner  by  depriving 
him  of  his  book. 

Beft)re  proceeding  to  examine  the  accusations  of  Dr.  Whe- 
don,  let  us  exhibit,  in  brief  outline,  the  admirable  justice,  and 
the  exquisite  taste,  with  which  he  manages  his  part  of  the  con- 
troversy. He  asserts,  contrary  to  fact  (as  we  shall  presently 
see),  that  we  have  descended  to  the  use  of  the  lowest  billings- 
gate, and  then  urges  this  to  justify,  in  his  opinion,  the  unmeas- 
ured employment  of  similar  filth  in  vindication  of  his  own 
purity,  dignity,  and  refinement  of  character.  *  To  Dr.  Bledsoe,' 
says  he,  ^  belongs  a  coarse,  heavy,  malignant,  mendacious  nature, 
that  compels  m^n  [what  sort  of  men  ?  ]  ^  deal  with  him  accord- 
ing to  his  nature.^  He  has  called  Dr.  Whedon  a  thief,  and, 
therefore.  Dr.  Whedon  denounces  him  as  a  liar.  Then,  having 
hurled  at  us,  to  his  heart's  content,  masses  bf  the  coarsest 
billingsgate,  as  if  he  intended  to  overwhelm  us  with  ^  many 
deaths'  beneath  the  stench  of  his  missiles,  he  sends  us,  to 
use  his  own  boastful  words,  ^  limping  and  howling  from  the 
•encounter.' 

We  confess  we  are  unequal  to  such  a  contest.  We  cannot 
imitate  our  opponent.  He  has  the  advantage  over  €is.  We 
would,  if  possible,  shun  all  ^  coarse,  heavy,  malignant,  menda- 
•oious '  creatures ;  but  nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  ^  compel  us 
to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  natures.'  It  is  not  in  our 
heart  to  do  so.  We  can  have  no  pretext,  much  less  can  we 
manufacture  one,  for  such  a  mode  of  warfare.  We  are  not 
•exactly  cowards ;  but  still,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  shrink  from 
a  contest  with  Dr.  Whedon.  He  must  not  imagine,  however, 
that,  because  he  enters  the  lists  roaring  and  tearing  up  dirt 
like  a  mad  bull  of  Bashan,  he  sees  us  fiying  from  the  encoun- 
ter, Mimping  and  howling,'  like  a  hurt  hound.  'Tisonly  a 
fond  fancy  of  his.  We  shall  certainly  keep  our  ground,  and 
•whether  we  fall  by  the  strength  or  the  stench  of  our  adver- 
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sarj,  we  shall  always  remember  that  we  can  never  die  more 
than  one  death.  Bat  we  must,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, encounter  disagreeable  creatures.  We  can,  however, 
always  choose  our  own  weapons.  Hence,  no  low  word,  such 
as  thief  ^  liar^  scoundrel^  or  the  like,  shall  ever  disgrace  our 
cause  or  degrade  our  character.  The  steel  of  truth,  glittering 
with  irony  and  scorn  of  meanness,  is  alone  the  weapon  of  our 
warfare. 

>Dr.  Whedon  positively  declares  that  we  have  applied  to  him, 
or  his  book,  the  terms  '  thiemng^  thievish^  or  iKefV  But  he 
cannot  say  even  this  simply.  He  must  go  out  of  his  way  to 
use  the  word  cognate^  and  to  use  it  improperly.  '  Thrice  he 
applies  to  ihe  author  or  his  work  a  cognate  of  the  term  thief — 
*  thieving^  thievish,  and  theft?  Now,  any  one  —  that  is,  any 
one  who  does  not  know  Dr.  Whedon — would  suppose,  from  this 
positive  and  emphatic  statement,  that  he  had  at  least  seen  each 
and  every  one  of  these  terms  in  our  article.  But  he  has  done 
no  such  thing.  The  term  thieving  does  not  occur  in  that 
article  at  all.  A  small  slip  this,  however,  for  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Whedon.  Nor  does  that  article,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
apply  either  of  the  other  terms  to  Dr.  Whedon,  or  to  his  work. 
This  question  of  veracity  is  one  which,  fortunately,  may  he 
settled  by  the  record. 

He  also  makes  us  accuse  him  of  having  \  furnished  not  one 
"  new  thought,"  or  valuable  idea,  which  is  not  stolen  from 
Bledsoe*s  Theodicy?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
unguarded  or  unscrupulous  assertion.  Only  two  ideas,  which 
Dr.  Whedon  seems  to  have  considered  very  striking,  are  alleged 
to  be  found  in  the  said  Theodicy  ;  and  the  reader,  after  consid- 
ering the  evidence  submitted  to  his  inspection,  is  allowed  to 
apply  the  epithet  stolen,  stupidity,  weak  me^nory,  strange  coin- 
ddence,  or  any  other  which  may  seem  to  bo  appropriate  and 
just.  The  term  stolen  does  not  occur ;  and  the  only  coarseness 
in  the  passage  is  the  projection  of  Dr.  Whedon's  own  mind. 

But  why,  we  ask,  confine  the  reader's  attention  to  Bledso^s 
Theodicy  *  /  Dr.  Whedon  is  perfectly  awaro  that  the  chief 
evidence  against  him  was  adduced  from  our  work  on  '  The 
Will.'    Why,  then,  is  not  this  work  even  once  mentioned  or 
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.alluded  to  ?  Was  it  because  he  did  not  wish  his  readers  to 
look  into  this  work,  and,  comparing  the  two  books  on  ^  The 
Will,'  detect  the  strange  coincidences,  even  on  the  points  in 
regard  to  which  Dr.  Whedon  claims  the  most  perfect  origi- 
nality ?  If  so,  then  the  thing  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
shrewdly  done. 

Again,  if  Dr.  Whedon  had  said  that 'he  had  been  accused  of 
stealing  all  his  thunder  from  our  two  works,  the  assertion 
would  have  been  far,  very  far,  from  the  truth.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  books  besides  the  two  above-named  from  which 
Dr.  Whedon  has,  without  due  acknowledgment,  enriched  his 
pages.  The  allegation  made  by  us  is,  that  while  there  are 
•*  many  new  things  and  many  true  things '  in  Dr.  Whedon's 
book,  ^  his  new  things  are  not  true  things,  and  his  true  things 
are  not  new  things.'  These,  if  at  all  valuable,  are  all  bor- 
rowed. If  Dr.  Whedon  ever  says  any  thing  good,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  is  not  his.  The  case  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  very  dull  preacher,  whose  wife  said  she  would 
rather  hear  him  preach  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
because  if  he  ever  said  any  thing  good,  she  '  knew  it  was  from 
the  Lord.' 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  did,  it  is  true,  think  it 
a  little  hard  that,  after  having  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Methodism,  and  after  having 
produced  two  works  which  had  attracted  the  attention  and 
commendation  of  some  of  the  very  best  minds  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  Drf  Whedon  should  have  written  on  the  same 
subject  with  only  a  single  notice  of  each  of  his  books,  and  in 
•each  case  only  to  make  a  grossly  *  blundering  criticism.* 
Hence  it  was  that  our  proofs,  though  not  our  allegations,  were 
•confined  to  our  own  works,  believing,  as  we  did,  that  such  a 
display  of  his  conceit  in  borrowed  feathers  deserved  at  least  a 
partial  castigation. 

We  did  not  say,  however,  that  his  feathers  were  stolen.   We 

merely  submitted  facts  and  proofs,  and  then  left  the  reader  to 

form  his  own  decision.     It  was  the  proofs,  and  not  the  charges, 

which  pinched.    If  we  had  produced  no  proofs,  the  question 

:submitted  would  have  given  Dr.  Whedon  no  uneasiness  of 
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mind,  ranch  less  would  it  have  called  forth  snch  a  tirade  of 
coarse  and  vulgar  abuse.  Let  the  reader  look,  then,  and  judge 
for  himself.  After  submitting  our  proofs  we  simply  ask: 
'  Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  he  had  never  seen  his  w^ork  (that 
is,  our  work  on  '  The  Will ' ),  or  that  a  theologian  may  be  a 
little  thievish  ?  The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
We  shall  only  state  facts.^    (p.  377). 

Then,  after  stating  a  few  facts  to  prove  that  Dr.  Whedon 
had  seen  our  work  on  '  The  Will,'  we  say :  '  After  all,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  a  theologian  can  be  at 
all  thievish,^  Thus  did  we,  deliberately  and  expressly,  excul- 
pate Dr.  Whedon  from  the  guilt  of  stealing,  or  literary  lar- 
ceny. But  we  did,  at  the  same  time,  lash  the  cold  conceit  of 
Dr.  Whedon,  which  had  displayed  itself  so  conspicuously  and 
so  vain-gloriously  in  borrowed  feathers.  Having  done  this,  we 
then  added  the  following  words :  *  We  should,  however,  da 
injustice  to  Dr.  Whedon  if  we  failed  to  suggest  that  he  may 
not  have  been  at  all  aware  that  his  "  new  thoughts  "  were 
borrowed.  "  When  the  true  metaphysics  shall  appear,"  says 
a  celebrated  philosopher,  "  it  will  be  like  a  reminiscence  of 
what  was  before  known."  It  will  be  so  clear  and  simple  that 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  he  knew  it  all  before. 
Though .  the  work  in  which  Dr.  Whedon's  "  new  thoughts " 
exist  had  cost  its  author  many  long  years  of  patient  study  and 
protracted  meditation,  yet  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  it 
was  that  of  a  reader  who,  having  completed  its  perusal,  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Why,  this  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  always  thought  I " 
Now,  the  same  thing,  for  aught  we  know,  may  also  have  hap- 
pened to  Dr.  Whedon,  and  hence  he  may  have  believed  that 
he  only  had  put  together  "  what  he  had  always  thought,"  in 
order  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  foreknowledge  and  free 
agency.  If  so,  we  must,  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  forgive  the 
offence,  on  the  ground  that  he  knew  not  what  he  did^  (p. 
378.) 

Thus  did  we,  in  good  faith,  make  the  best  apology  for  Dr, 
Whedon  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  conceive.  This  apology, 
whether  deemed  satisfactory  or  otherwise  by  Dr.  Whedon, 
proves  at  least  one  thing  —  that  we  did  exculpate  him  from  any 
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thing  like  intentional  iheft^  or  thieving.  We  excused  his  heart, 
it  is  true,  at  the  expense  of  his  head ;  but  this  was  the  only 
alternative  which  a  regard  for  truth  left  open  to  us.  It  was 
not  our  object,  we  admit,  to  acquit  the  culprit  altogether,  but 
only  to  judge  him  as  charitably  as  possible  withput  a  sacrifice 
of  our  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  this  —  nay,  in  contempt  of  all  this  —  Dr.  Whedon  has  most 
positively  declared  that  we  have  charged  him  with  the  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  of  stealing^  or  theft.  If  we  should 
characterize  this  declaration  as  it  deserves,  we  should,  we  fear, 
be  compelled  to  use  some  such  terms  as  those  which  disgrace 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Whedon's  Heview.  But  we^  forbear ;  we 
simply  leave  the  reader  to  form  liis  own  opinion. 

From  the  above  passages-^ and  they  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  term  thievish^  or  theft,  occurs — it  is  evident  that  wo 
have  expressly  refused  to  apply  them  to  Dr.  Whedon  or  his  work.  ' 
We  did  not  know,  indeed,  but  that  Dr.  Whedon  may  have 
knowingly  and  consciously  appropriated  the  thoughts  of  others; 
but  as  we  did  not  know,  so  we  refused  to  make  the  charge.  If, 
in  spite  of  this.  Dr.  Whedon  will  insist  that  we  have  charged 
him  with  stealing,  we  cannot  understand  or  explain  his  con- 
duct, except  on  the  supposition  that  our  proofs  have  brought 
home  to  his  conscience  the  terrible  accusation. 

It  is  very  natural,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Whedon  should  attribute, 
as  he  does,  (jur  review  of  his  book  to  sheer  malice.  '  It  may 
serve,'  says  he,  *  to  explain  the  cause  which  has  set  Dr.  Bled- 
soe's mendacities  in  such  rapid  flow  for  us  to  narrate  that  he 
came  into  our  office  to  offer  an  article  for  aitr  Quarterly,  He 
had  a  dilapidated  and  mendicant  look,  as  if  he  had  truly  "  been 
through  the  wars,"  and  we  felt  sympathetically  inclined  to 
befriend  him.  We  received  his  article,  prepared  to  judge  it 
favorably.  It  belonged  to  the  department  of  Natural  The- 
ology; but  we  regretted  to  find  that  the  writer  ignored,  or^ 
perhaps,  was  ignorant  of,  the  new  phases  that  subject  had 
received  from  the  writings  of  Mill,  Herber  Spencer,  Darwin,, 
and  others,  and  that  his  essay  was  suited  to  the  year  one  of 
this  present  century.  We  were  obliged,  therefore,  aa  courte- 
oo&Iy  as  possible,  to  tell  him  that  his  production  was  behind  the 
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-age,  and  unsuited  to  the  advanced  position  of  our  readers.  He 
took  it  and,  with  a  tosB,  departed.  «  !N^ow,  it  has  been  our  lotto 
have  our  articles  rejected  without  loss  of  friendship  for  the 
Tejector,  but  that,  we  apprehend,  is  a  magnanimity  of  which 
Dr.  Bledsoe  has  no  conception.'    (p.  471). 

Now  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  most  characteristic  passage* 
In  style,  thought,  and  sentiment,  it  is  all  over  Whedonese.  He 
boasts  of  his  own  magnanimity.  It  may  be  suited,  for  all  we 
Tcnow,  *  to  the  advanced  position  of  his  readers,'  but  we  have 
lieard  too  many  such  boasts  from  men  whose  magnanimity 
falls  below  other  men's  meanness  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them* 
Indeed,  if  we  had  racked  our  invention  to  conceive  of  the 
Ilowest  thing  an  editor  could  db,  we  could  not  have  imagined 
»ny  thing  quite  so  low  as  the  proof  which,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. Dr.  Whedon  has  given  of  his  inagnanimity.  He  has 
most  magnanimously  informed  his  readers  that  a  poor  scholar, 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  hard  study,  came  into  his  oflSce 
with  '  a  dilapidated  and  mendicant  look.'  Now  if,  in  fact,  we 
had  been  all  tattered  and  torn,  just  as  if  we  had  truly  *  been 
through  the  wars,'  this  was  nothing  for  us  to  be  ashamed  of. 
How  many  better  men  than  ourselves  —  even  the  most  glori- 
ous Southern  heroes  of  the  war  —  have  been  seen  in  the  same 
melancholy  condition  !  Was  it  anything,  then  —  we  appeal  to 
-every  heart  in  which  the  least  trace  of  decency  remains  alive — 
for  the  magnanimity  of  Dr.  Whedon  to  bring  before  his 
readers  ?  He  '  felt  sympathetically  inclined  ! '  Why,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  his  sympathy  was  of  the  same  exalted 
:and  genuine  stamp  as  his  magnanimity.  Both  were  decidedly 
:and  emphatically  Whedonish. 

But,  in  fact,  we  never  had  a  better  wardrobe  in  our  lives. 
As  Dr.  Whedon  has,  on  the  same  page,  stated,  we  had  recently 
-*  come  direct  from  England,'  and  had  not  *  been  through  the 
wars.'  On  our  return  from  England  —  thanks  to  the  gener- 
■osity  of  our  English  friends  and  to  our  faithful  goosequill — 
we  were  provided  with  the  best  outfit  of  clothing  we  had  ever 
•possessed,  or  ever  expect  to  possess.  As  we  can  easily  prove* 
we  compelled  a  friend,  who  had  really  *  been  through  the  wars,' 
.to  accept  a  new  and  elegant  dress-coat  of  the  finest  black  cloth. 
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becanse  we  had  more  of  such  articles  of  dress,  as  well  as  <tf  all 
others,  than  we  Heeded  for  our  own  use.  We  also  gave  away  other 
articles  to  our  less  favored  friends  and  neighbors.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  had  to  explain,  especially  in  New  York,  how  it  was 
that  our  apparel  happened  to  be  so  much  better  than  that  of 
those  who  had  really  '  been  through  the  wars.'  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  we  can  most  abundantly  prove,  we  had  on  one  of 
our  best  suits  when  we  made  our  unfortunate  appearance 
before  the  grand  Mogul  of  Northern  Methodism.  Our  *  dilap- 
idated and  mendicant  look,'  therefore,  is  the  pure  creation,  or 
reflex,  of  Dr.  Whedon's  imagination,  operated  on  by  his  very 
great  magnanimity.  It  is  merely  got  up  for  effect — to  explain 
the  very  tender  sympathy  which  he  neoerfelL 

*  It  has  been  our  own  lot,'  says  Dr.  Whedon,  *  to  have  arti- 
cles rejected.'  This  has  not  been  our  lot.  We  have  con- 
tributed more  than  two  thousand  pages  to  the  first  Reviews  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  not  including  those  written  for  the 
Southern  Review  ;  and  we  can  truly  say  that  it  has  not  been 
our  lot  to  have  articles  rejected.  Dr.  Whedon,  and  Dr.  Whe- 
don alone,  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  having  rejected,  as 
*  behind  the  age '  and  *  the  advanced  position  of  his  readers,'^ 
one  of  our  articles.  Ho  stands,  in  this  respect,  solitary  and 
alone  in  all  his  glory. 

This  is  not  all.  The  article  which  he  had  the  honor  to  reject 
is  the  very  best  and  most  elaborate  ever  written  by  us.  It  was 
on  hand  more  than  ten  years,  and  it  was  written  over  more 
than  ten  times.  It  may  have  had,  in  his  eyes,  one  incurable 
defect ;  it  was  written  in  plain,  direct,  and  terse  English,  not  in 
Whedonese.  It  was  written  over,  the  last  time,  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  offered  to  The  Quarterly  the  most  celebrated 
Review  in  Europe.  Now,  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  editor 
of  that  magnificent  Quarterly  we  should  not  have  been  in  the 
least  mortified,  for,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  in  England  have  found  it  impossible  to  gain 
admission  to  its  pages,  because  they  are  so  fully  supplied  by ' 
its  own  corps  of  learned  and  eloquent  contributors.  We  were 
most  agreeably  surprised,  then,  when  we  received  from  the 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  a  very  polite  note  —  still  in  our  pos- 
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session  —  accepting  the  article  and  promising-  to  publish  it 
But  as  the  matter  for  the  next  issue  was  already  made  up,  and 
as  we  wer«  about  to  leave  London  for  New  York,  so  we  con- 
cluded not  to  wait  four  or  five  months,  if  not  more,  for  its  pub- 
lication, but  to  bring  it  with  us  to  America.  Such  is,  in  brief, 
the  history  of  the  article  which  Dr.  Whedon  h^d  the  honor  to 
reject.  It  was  not  *  behind  the  age'  in  London,  nor  Hhe  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  readers '  of  the  great  Quabteely  ;  but, 
in  the  very  same  year,  it  was  ^  behind  the  age '  in  New  York, 
and  'the  very  advanced  [literary]  position' of  the  grand  Mogul 
of  the  Northern  Methodist  Book  Concern.  The  story,  that  we 
took  the  rejected  article, '  and,  with  a  toss,  departed,'  is  the 
sheer  invention  of  Dr.  Whedon's  fancy,  or  magnanimity,  or 
sympathy.  We  should,  indeed,  have  been  the  weakest  and 
silliest  of  all  mortals  if  we  could  have  been  piqued  by  Aw 
unfavorable  decision.  If  we  were  mortified  at  all,  it  was  not 
because  our  most  elaborate  paper  had  been  rejected  by  D.  D 
Whedon,  D.  D.,  but  because  the  Northern  Methodist  Church 
Lad  such  a  judge  in  its  chief  theological  and  literary  tribunal. 
The  unfortunate  article,  whose  sad  fate  Dr.  Whedon  crows 
over  so  exultingly,  has  since  made  its  appearance  in  the  pages 
of  the  Southern  Meview.  We  have  received  various  commu- 
nications, from  learned  and  celebrated  men,  expressing  opin- 
ions of  the  article  in  question,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
widely  diflferent  from  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Whedon.  Among 
others,  we  have  received  a  letter  —  still  in  our  possession  — 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  in  England,  Pro- 
fessor Mansel,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  article  in  question  in  terms  of  commendation 
and  praise,  which  we  shall  always  remember  and  cherish  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  Having  secured  not  only  the  commenda- 
tion, but  the  applause  of  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  we  look, 
and  long  have  looked,  with  feelings  of  pity  only  on  the  con- 
demnation of  D.  D.  Whedon.  The  one  was  the  celebrated 
*  Waynjlette  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philoso- 
phy ^  Oxford ;  Editor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures ; 
Author  of  ^'Limits  of  Peligious  Thought^'''  etc.,  etc. ;  a^idj 
finally^  the  successor  of  the  illustrious  Millman^  as  Dean  of 
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St,  PauVa;  the  other  is  the  translator  of  oilier  peoples 
ihoughte  on  ^^The  Will "  into  the  Whedonese  dialect.'^    . 

There  is  another  capital  blunder  in  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Whedon.  He  was  not  ^  obliged'^  to  tell  us,  and  in  fact  he  did  not 
tell  us,  t}^at  our  production  ^  was  behind  the  age,  and  unsuited 
to  the  advanced  position '  of  his  readers.  AVe  can  truly  acquit 
him  of  any  such  brutality.  We  doiibt,  indeed,  if  even  Dr.  Whe- 
don ever  told  any  poor  author,  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
that  his  production  '  was  behind  the  age,  and  unsuited  to  the 
advanced  position  of  his  readers.'  It  is  certain  that  if  he  did 
the  information  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  brutal  in  the  ex- 
treme. But,  in  fact,  the  reason  which  Dr.  Whedon  assigned  was 
very  different  from  such  an  uncalled  for  insult,  and  reflected 
more  on  the  character  of  his  head  than  of  his  heart.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  such  as  to  convince  us  that  we  could  never  write 
anything  sufficiently  shallow  to*  gain  admission  into  the  pages 
of  his  Review,  and  we  were,  consequently,  perfectly  willing  to 
be  excluded  from  the  list  of  his  contributors. 

Dr.  Whedon  says  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  guilty  of  '  a  falsehood  — 
namely,  an  assurance  given  to  the'  reader  that  our  idea  and 
his  are  identical,  when  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  are  not 
identical.  His  idea  is  this :  Mad  not  a  Hedeemer  been  givcn^ 
the  human  race  would  probably  not  have  been  created.  Our 
idea  is  this :  Had  not  a  Hedeemer  been  given^  Adam  wouldj 
jprobablf/j  not  have  been  permitted  to  beget  posterity.  Our 
idea,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  one  of  the  cormnonplaces 
-of  Methodist  theology^  (clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed  by 
Fletcher,  Watson,  Wilbur  Fisk,  as  well  as  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  our  own  commentary.  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  is  the  rum- 
creation  of  man ;  the  Methodist  theory  is  the  non-continuity 
of  the  race  from  Adam  after  the  fall.'  Now,  here,  the  italics 
are  all  his  own,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  analyze  and 
•examine  this  wonderful  passage. 

In  the  first  place,  our  *idea'  is  not  introduced  with  a  per- 
haps, or  a  '  probably.'  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  announced  as  a 
positive,  absolute,  and  undoubted  postulate.  'If,'  we  say, 
*  there  had  been  no  salvation  through  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the 
actual  constitution  and  system  of  the  world,  then  there  would 
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hwoe  been  no  part  of  that  system  whatever.^  Snrely  this  is 
sufficiently  positive.  *  The  work  of  Christ,'  we  contintie,  *  is  the 
great  sun  and  centre  of  the  system  cls  Uis ;  and  if  this  had 
never  been  a  part  of  the  original  grand  design,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  planets  would  have  been  created  to  wander  in  eternal 
darkness.  We  do  not  know  tiiat  even  the  justice  of  God  would 
have  created  man,  and  permitted  him  to  fall,  wanderijig  ever- 
lastingly amid  the  horrors  of  the  second  death,  without  hope 
and  without  remedy.  We  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  our  nature  it  meets  no  response,  eoscept  a 
wail  of  unutterable  horror?  ^  Now,  surely,  to  repel  onr  idea 
*  with  a  wail  of  unutterable  horror,'  is  to  reject  it  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  perhaps,  or  a  '  probably.' 

Dr.  Whedon  does  not  like  this  ^  idea,'  as  he  calls  it,  and 
asserts  that,  in  ascribing  it  to  him,  we  have  uttered  ^  a  false- 
hood.' We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  him,  and 
if  we  have  done  so,  we  only  ascribed  to  him  a  d^ree  of  ration- 
ality which  it  seems  he  does  not  possess.  He  rejects  our  propo- 
sition :  ^  If  there  had  been  no  salvation  through  Christ,  as  a 
part  of  the  actual  constitution  and  system  of  the  world,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  other  part  of  thai,  system?  He 
insists,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  would  have  been  a  part — 
namely,  the  beginning,  of  that  system.  He  insists,  in  other 
words,  that  man  would  have  been  created,  foreseeing  that  he 
would  fall,  and  then,  when  he  fell,  he  would  not  be  ^permitted 
to  leget  posterity?  He  would  have  been  created,  and  then, 
when  he  fell,  God  would  have  crushed  *  the  capital  offender 
who  contained  us  all,'  and,  in  him,  all  his  posterity.  That  is 
to  say,  God  would  have  created  man  only  to  crush  him,  and 
his  possible  offspring,  out  of  existence.  Now,  would  such  a 
scheme,  if  scheme  ii  may  be  called,  be  worthy  of  God  ?  Would 
such  a  miserable  abortion  be  worthy  of  fiis  infinite  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness  ?  Indeed,  if  Dr.  Whedon  had  not  so  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  stated  his  '  own  idea,'  we  should  not 
have  believed  that  a  crotchet  so  crazy,  a  notion  so  absurd,  could 

1  *  Our  idea,'  we  are  glad  to  learn,  originated  with  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  tirfe 
noble  father  of  our  noble  Bishop,  long  before  it  originated  with  us. 
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have  possibly  found  admlHance  into  the  brain  of  a  rational 
being. 

This  may  be  Dr.  Whedon's  notion  ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is 
*  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Methodist  theology?  We  reject, 
we  repudiate,  we  utterly  contemn  and  despise  this  calumny 
on  Methodism.  We  have  read  the  writings  of  Watson,  and 
Fletcher,  and  Wesley,  and  there  is  no  such  ineffable  nonsense 
in  any  of  them.  Not  one  of  them,  in  any  one  of  their  pro- 
ductions, sets  forth  the  ridiculous  notion  that  God  could,  in 
any  event,  create  only  to  crush  mankind.  Better,  infinitely 
better,  and  more  worthy  of  God,  not  to  create  at  all.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  infinitely  prefer  our  idea,  or  rather  Dr.  Lovick 
Pierce's  idea,  of  the  *  non-creation  of  man,'  to  his  creation  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  his  immediate  annihilation.  Children 
build  cob-houses  to  pull  them  down  again ;  but  such  is  not  the 
purpose  or  design  with  which  God  creates  worlds.  Such  a 
notion,  or  crotchet,  respecting  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  may  be 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Dr.  Whedon,  if  he  vrUl  insist  on 
having  it  so  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
Methodism. 

Methodism,  like  the  Bible,  treats  of  the  moral  world  a^  it 
is  in  fact^  with  all  its  obligations,  and  duties,  and  means  of 
grace.  It  does  not  speculate  about  what  the  world  would  be, 
or  migU  be,  if  a  certain  imaginaiy  hypothesis  were  tme.  Dr. 
Whedon  is,  therefore,  greatly  mistaken  when  he  seeks  to  pass 
off  his  metaphysical  crotehet  for  *  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Methodist  theology,'  or  one  of  its  '  tenets.'  The  ^  tenets '  of 
Methodism  are  to  be  found  in  her  twenty-fire  articles,  and  not 
in  the  crooked  conceit  of  every  self-styled  *  normal  promul- 
gator '  of  her  doctrines.  If  there  had  not  been  a  difference  — 
and  an  essential  difference,  too — between  Whedonism  and 
Methodism,  then  we  had  never  been  Methodists,  nor  would 
any  other  man  with  only  a  modicum  of  brains. 

Dr.  Whedon  rides  Methodism  as  a  hobby ;  and,  claiming  to 
be  a  *  normal  promulgator  of  her  doctrines,'  deems  himself  at 
liberty  to  treat  us  with  contempt  as  neophytes,  and  as  intruders 
into  his  own  peculiar  province.  Our  Methodism,  we  admit,  is 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Whedon  in  its  origin^  as  well  as  in 
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its  nature  and  Spirit.  We  were  not  horn  to  Methodism.  We 
learned  our  Methodism  from  neither  of  the  great  authorities, 
Fisk,  Watson,  and  Fletcher,  whom  Dr.  Whedon  quotes  against 
us,  hut  wJvom  he  does  not  understand ;  and  even  if  he  had 
found  his  miserable  crotchet  in  their  writings,  as  clearly  and 
as  signally  as  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  we  should  not  bend  our 
mind  to  their  authority.  For  our  Methodism  is  not  a  thing  of 
words,  or  names,  or  authorities ;  it  is  the  growth  of  many  years 
of  severe  study,  and  it  is  founded  in  conviction  and  principle. 
We  acquired  our  Methodism,  not  at  the  feet  of  Fisk,  or  Wat- 
son, or  Fletcher,  but  where  Mr.  Wesley  himself  learned  itj  ai 
the  feet  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  And  they,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  are  '  the  normal  promulgators '  of  Methodism,  to 
whom  our  supreme  allegiance  is  due.  Hence,  we  cannot  allow 
any  man,  much  less  Dr.  Whedon,  to  cram  l^is  metaphysical 
crotchets  down  our  throat  as  Methodism.  His  poor  crotchets 
are,  indeed,  so  unlike  all  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
revere,  and  admire,  and  love  as  Methodism,  that  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  them  issue  from  the  brain  of  a  '  normal  promul- 
gator.' '  Let  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,'  says  Dr.  Whedon,  '  beware 
how  he  ever  again  applies  to  another  the  epithet  pretender^ 
After  the  recent  display  which  Dr.  Whedon  has  made  of  him- 
self, Albert  T.  Bledsoe  does  not  care  to  speak  of  any  thing  that 
is«o  perfectly  obvious  in  itself. 

Our  *  normal  promulgator '  has  entirely  misunderstood  his 
Methodist  authorities  —  Fisk,  Watson,  and  Fletcher.  This  may 
be  easily  shown.  Dr.  Fisk,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Whedon,  says : 
^  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  by  Adam's  un necessitated 
«in  he,^and  in  him  all  his  posterity,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
>curse  of  the  Divine  law.  As  the  first  man  sinned  personally 
and  actively,  he  was  personally  condemned ;  but  as  his  pos- 
terity had  no  agency  or  personal  existence,  they  could  only 
have  perished  scminally  in  him.  By  the  promise  of  a  Saviour, 
however,  our  federal  head  was  restored  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  And  in 
this  restoration  all  the  seminal  generations  of  men  were  inclu- 
ded. Their  possible  and  prospective  existence  was  restored, 
And  their  personal  and  active  existence  secured.' 
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Now,  in  this  passage  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  which  we 
•cannot  cordially  subscribe.  But,  then,  it  is  very  unlike  the 
absurd  notion  of  Dr.  Whedon.  It  is  merely  a  commentary, 
.as  well  expressed  as  it  is  true,  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  As 
in  Adam  all  die,  evpn  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.' 
!(1  Cor.  XV.  22.)  It  relates  to  the  world  such  as  it  isj  and  not 
to  the  world  sicch  as  it  might  or  would  be^  on  the  supposition 
that  there  were  no  Eedeemer.  This  question  was,  indeed,  not 
before  the  mind  of  Dr.  Fisk  when  the  above  passage  was 
penned ;  and,  consequently,  to  interpret  that  passage,  as  Dlr. 
Whedon  does,  with  reference  to  this  question,  is  to  misconceive 
the  scope,  design,  and  meaning  of  Dr.  Fisk.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  to  find  the  crotchet  of  Dr.  Whedon  where  it  does  not 
exist.  Having  thus  produced,  and  misunderstood,  the  above 
passage,  and  two  other  parallel  ones.  Dr.  Whedon  proceeds  to 
overwhelm  his  antagcmist  with  coarse  and  abusive  epithets. 
Only  hear  the  fury  and  "Clatter  of  his  tongue :  *  The  only  escape 
which  Dr.  Bledsoe  can  here  make  from  a  conviction  of  multi- 
plied dishonesties  is  by  a  .plea  of  sheer  ignorance !  He  was 
unaware  of  this  well-known  tenet  of  Methodism  1  And  that 
would  be  coming  down  from  a  veiy  lofty  pedestal,  indeed.  He, 
the  tall  Colossus,  who  assumes  to  stride  and  straddle  over 
Southern  Methodism ;  the  great  arbiter  of  Arminian  theology, 
competent  to  blast  at  one  breath  the  reputation  of  years,  is 
obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  the  vei^  horn-books  of  our 
Arminian  system^  and  charges  the  normal  ^promulgators  of 
these  doctrines  with  ^-stealing  them  from  him  11!' 

Now,  in  reply  to  all  this  ranting  and  raving,  we  only  have 
to  say,  that  if,  instead  of  confessing  ignorance  for  us.  Dr.  Whe- 
don would  only  perform  that  very  salutary  office  for  himself, 
then  there  might  be  sonie  'hope  for  him.  Has  any  man  a 
greater  need  of  such  a  personal  confession  ?  Has  any  man 
more  ignorance,  more  blindness,  and  more  blunders  to  confess 
than  our  very  exalted  and  self-styled  *  normal  promulgator '  ? 
Dr.  Whedon  is  welcome  to  his  own  crotchet ;  but  we  object  to 
the  use  he  makes  of  it.  He  is  welcome  to  hold  it,  and  cherish  it 
4W  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  but  when  he  mounts  this  crazy  crotchet — 
leanest  of  all  lean  Rozinantes !  —  and,  calling  it  Methodism, 
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seeks  to  ride  over  ns  rough-shod,  we  object  to  his  Quixotic- 
feat  of  arms.  But  we  shall  not  oppose  him.  He  may  ride  on 
in  all  his  glory.  We  seem  to  hear  him  cry,  *  Get  out  of  the 
way,  vile  intruder  I  and  let  the  ^  normal  promulgator '  pass  t 
We  do  get  out  of  the  way  and  hide  our  diminished  head — 
the  sight  is  so  dreadful  I  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  he  would  ruzr 
Northern  Methodism  into  the  ground.  Thank  Ood  1  it  is  not 
Southern  Methodism.  We  look  up  to  our  Methodism  for  spir- 
itual use  and  reverence,  hoping  that  it  will  lift  our  souls  to 
heaven ;  we  do  not  ride  it  as  a  hobby,  much  less  do  we  mount 
and  ride  absurd,  metaphysical  crotchets  in  its  hallowed  name. 
Dr.  Whedon,  instead  of  replying  to  our  criticisms  on  Im 
book,  passes  them  over  in  silence,  and  gives  vent  to  the  rabid 
rage  they  have  occasioned  in  his  mind  by  accusing  ns  of  delib^ 
erate  knd  known  falsehood.  Thus,  for  example,  he  accuses  ufr 
of  falsehood,  because  we  happened  to  assert,  without  any  con- 
ceivable reason  for  assertion  except  that  it  was  true,  that  we 
had  seen  him  *  before  the  war.'  Now,  whether  the  aforesaid 
conversation  with  Dr.  Whedon  took  place  before  or  after  the 
war,  is  not  a  material  circumstance ;  and  hence,  in  the  denial 
of  this  simple  assertion,  he  has  made  with  us  what  the  lawyers 
call  an  ^immaterial  issue.'  But  this,  or  any  thing,  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose,  if  it  will  only  enable  him  to  vent  his  ri^e  and 
malice  in  abusive  epithets.  The  conversation  or  scene  referred 
to  might  have  been  laid  qfterj  just  as  well  as  hefare^  the  war 
(for  we  saw  him  after  as  well  as  before  that  event),  except  that  it 
actually  occurred  before  the  war,  the  positive  assertion  of  Dr. 
Whedon  to  the  contrary  nottoithstanding.  We  would,  indeed, 
make  every  possible  allowance  for  Dr.  Whedon,  seeing  that 
his  vanity  has  been  so  deeply  wounded.  And,  moreover,  his- 
mind  is  evidently  so  dull,  and  his  perceptions  so  dim,  that  many 
things  pass  before  his  eyes  without  being  seen  at  all,  and  all 
things  without  being  more  than  half  seen.  Hence  we  could 
easily  excuse  the  lapses  or  failures  of  his  memory.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  judge  him  by  the  rule  which  is  justly  appli- 
cable to  men  of  brighter  minds  and  of  better  memories.  But 
when  he  asserts  positively  that  he  never  saw  us  ^  before  the 
war,'  and,  on  the  strength  of  his  memory,  accuses  us  of  ^  false- 
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%ood,'  he  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  charity.  Wo  aver,  then, 
that  whether  Djc.  Whedon  saw  ns  befqre  the  war  or  not,  we 
'did  see  and  converse  with  him  before  that  event.  Indeed, 
hefore  the  war  we  spoke  of  that  interview  with  him  to  several 
-of  onr  frends ;  and  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  whose  veracity  is  as  high  above  all  suspicion  as  the 
-stars  of  heaven  are  above  the  earth,  still  remember  our  having 
done  eo.  There  is,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  a  certain  class 
•of  persons  who  ^  ought  to  have  good  memories.'  Yet,  unfor- 
ately,  this  is  the  very  class  who  usually  have  weak  memories, 
as  well  as  weak  natures ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  an  indifference  to 
both  that  weakens  all  the  higher  and  nobler  powers  of  the 
mind. 

In  the  assertion  that  we  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Whedon's 
work  on  The  WUl  until  i^t  was  handed  to  us  for  notice  in  the 
Soutliem  HevieWy  we  have,  says  the  author  of  that  book,  only 
displayed  our  *  profound  ignorance.'  We  have  this  consola- 
tion, at  least,  that  *  where  ignorance  is  bliss  '  tis  folly  to  be 
wise.'  We  are  now  enlightened  by  Dr.  Whedon.  He  informs 
us  of  the  various  magazines  and  reviews  in  which  it  has  been 
noticed,  and  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries  in  which  it  has 
been  used  as  a  text-book.  But  we  have  only  found  that,  in 
this  instance  especially, '  to  increase  in  knowledge  is  to  increase 
in  sorrow.'  How  sad  —  how  very  sad  —  to  hiow  that  such  a 
book  should  have  been  imposed  on  the  perplexed  brain  of  so 
many  teachers,  and  made  to  darken  and  confound  the  mind  of 
so  many  students  of  philosophy  and  theology !  It  would  have 
been  a  happy  thing,  indeed,  for  the  whole  rising  generation  if 
it  had  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  ourselves  of  the  existence 
of  Dr.  Whedon's  work. 

We  care  not  how  many  newspapers  or  magazines  may  have 
recommended  the  work  in  question.  Their  commendations 
only  show  their  *  profound  ignorance '  of  philosophical  systems, 
and  their  utter  incompetency  to  judge  of  philosophical  works. 
No  one  who  is  familiar  with  such  systems,  or  the  great  works 
in  which  they  are  expounded,  or  has  the  least  insight  into  the 
harmonies  or  the  discords  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  can  read 
Dr.  Whedon's  work  on  The    Will  without  horror.     It  is  a 
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chaos  of  principles.  The  foundations  of  the  Arminian  theology 
are  therein  broken  up,  mixed  together,  and  utterly  confounded 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  opposite  system.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  from  Dr.  Whedon,  that 
his  work  has  been  '  the  subject  of  regular  theological  lectures 
in  several  Calvinistic  Seminaries.'  If,  indeed,  we  believed  in 
Calvinism,  and  admired  the  system  as  much  as  we  love  its 
advocates,  we  should  certainly  use  the  work  of  Dr.  Whedon, 
as  one  of  the  best  possible  for  the  propagation  of  our  principles. 
We  should  use  it  in  preference  to  all  the  works  we  have  ever 
read,  to  show  how  very  inconsequential  and  self-contradictory 
an  Arminian  can  be  in  his  reasonings,  how  suicidal  in  hi& 
admissions,  and  how  arrogant  in  his  pretensions.  It  was  these 
things,  we  can  assure  Dr.  Whedon,  and  not  any  personal  mo- 
tive or  consideration  whatever,  which,  upon  the  reading  of  his 
book,  excited 'our  indignation,  and  called  for  the  critical  lash 
of  the  Southern  Heview,  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those 
criticisms  here,  especially  as  Dr.  "Whedon  has  been  too  discreet 
to  attempt  an  answer  to  them.  It  was  in  the  interests  of  phil- 
osophy, and  learning,  and  education,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Methodist  theology,  that  we  launched  the  shafts  of  our 
indignation  at  Whedon  an  The  Will,  We  think,  says  he,  that 
we  can  '  blast  at  one  breath  the  reputation  of  years.'  We  think 
no  such  thing.  We  know  too  well,  indeed,  how  deeply  such 
mushroom  reputations  are  imbedded  in  a  '  profound  ignor- 
ance '  of  philosophy,  and  how  persistently  they  are  upheld  by 
newspaper  puffs,  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  we  could  blast 
them  by  one  breath,  or  even  by  a  thousand.  If,  however,  we 
could  blast  ten  thousand  such  reputations  at  a  single  breath, 
we  should  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  render  so  great,  so 
unspeakable  a  service  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

The  great  point,  on  which  hinges  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  advocates  of  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  free  agency  on  the  other,  is,  whether  acts  of  the  will,  or  voli- 
tions, come  under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect,  or  do 
not  come  under  that  mechanism.  In  other  words,  whether 
our  volitions  are  necessitated,  or  are  free  from  the  domin- 
ion of  cause  and  effect.      That  our  volitions  do  not  come  under 
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the  adamantine  law  of  cause  and  effect,  that  they  are  free  from 
efficient  or  necessitating  causes,  is  the  great  fundamental  posi- 
tion which  all  the  great  advocates  of  free  agency  have  been 
most  profoundly  solicitous  to  establish.  Before  reading  Dr^ 
Whedon's  book,  indeed,  we  did  not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
any  student  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Will,  much  less  any  advo- 
cate of  free  agency,  could  have  entertained  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  respecting  the  fact  above  stated.  What  was  our  sur- 
prise, then,  nay,  our  utter  astonishment,  to  find  that  Dr.  Whe- 
don  expressly  admits  —  deliberately  and  repeatedly  admits  — 
that  our  volitions  may  be  as  completely  necessitated  as  are  the 
motions  of  a  clock !  If  this  were  not  treason  to  the  great  cause 
of  Free  Will  and  Arminian  Theology,  it  was,  at  least,  a  *  pro- 
found ignorance'  respecting  the  interests  of  that  great  cause,, 
respecting  its  only  foundation  and  corner-stone;  more  fatal  in 
its  consequences  than  any  treason. 

Having  devoted  the  best  years  of  our  life  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  —  the  philosophy  of  the  Will  —  and  hav- 
ing studied  all  the  really  great  writers  of  all  ages  who  have 
written  on  it,  we  should  be  poor  creatures,  indeed,  if  our  con- 
victions could  be  shaken  by  newspaper  puffs  or  commenda- 
tions. We  have  sincerely  and  profoundly  pitied  all  those  who^ 
either  as  teachers  or  pupils,  have  had  to 'make  their  way,  as 
best  they  could,  through  such  a  metaphyseal  chaos  of  conflict* 
ing  principles  and  hostile  systems.  More  than  one  teacher, 
indeed,  have  thanked  us  for  having  so  clearly  revealed  to 
them,  in  our  former  article,  what  they  had  always  painfully, 
but  yet  obscurely,  felt  respecting  the  dark,  perplexed,  and 
chaotic  character  of  Dr.  Whedon's  work.     This  is  our  reward. 

Our  volitions  are  not  necessitated.  They  do  not  come  under 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  That  adamantine  law  reigns  in 
the  universe  of  matter  only,  not  in  the  universe  of  mind.  This 
is  free.  The  mind  is,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others,  made 
in  the  image  of  God  —  the  self-active  Creator  of  all  things. 
Our  Yolitions,  or  acts  of  will,  are,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  a 
self -active  mind,  made  in  the  image  of  God  —  efforts  put  forth 
in  view  of  motives,  hut  not  compelled  by  causes.  This  is  the 
philosophy  which,  in  two  elaborate  works,  we  have,  after  years 
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of  patient  and  painstaking  Btndj,  set  forth,  expounded,  de- 
fended,  and  advocated  with  all  the  energy,  zeal,  and  ability 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us.  This  is  the  philosophy,  in 
short,  which  has  led  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion and  of  sect,  and  all  the  dearest  associationfl  of  life,  to 
embrace  the  Methodist  theology  as  the  1/nie  one;  and  hence,  if 
any  self-styled  ^normal  promulgator'  of  Methodism  is  pleased 
to  trample  this  philosophy  under  foot,  he  must  expect  a  col- 
lision. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Whedon.  *  There  is  no  juster 
maxim  of  general  law,'  it  has  been  well  said,  than  falsum  in 
U7Wy  faUum  in  omni?  But,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Whedon 
has  been  convicted  of  more  than  one  falsehood  by  the  record 
itself —  by  the  article  which  he  h^  so  grossly,  so  outrageously, 
and  so  willfully  misrepresented.  Hence  we  may,  on  more 
grounds  than  one,  apply  to  him  the  maxim,  ^fahum,  in  uno, 
falsum  in  omni?  Unable  to  answer  our  review  of  his  book, 
he  iirst  misrepresents  its  statements,  and  then  descends  into 
the  dirty  arena  of  the  lowest  and  most  disgraceful  personali- 
ties. Nay,  in  direct  and  flat  contradiction  of  the  clearest 
utterance  of  that  article  to  the  contrary,  he  falsely  accuses  us 
of  having  pronounced  him  a  thief,  and  then  uses  his  false  accu- 
sation as  a  pretext  for  denouncing  us  guilty  of  ^  known  false- 
hood.' Indeed,  if  we  had  accused  him  of  literary  theft,  we 
should  not  have  known  the  accusation  to  be  false ;  but  simply 
because  we  did  not  Icnow  that  it  could  be  true,  we  refrained 
from  making  it,  and  urged  the  best  reasons  we  could  imagine 
to  show  that  such  a  suspicion  might  be  unjust.  As  a  truth- 
loving  and  even  charitable  opponent5  this  is  all  that  we  could 
possibly  do  under  the  circumstances,  or  in  view  of  the  facts 
before  us.  If  Dr.  Whedon  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  then  all 
w^e  have  to  say  is,  he  must  remain  dissatisfied.  We  shall,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  continue  in  the  faithful  and  fearless  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  as  reviewers,  even  though  we  should  again 
and  again  have  to  encounter  a  Brobdingnagian  in  body,  a 
Lilliputian  in  intellect,  and  a  Yahoo  in  morals. 

Dr.  Whedon  also  asserts  that  we  offered  him  an  article  on 
^  natural  theology,'  though  we  had  no  such  article  to  offer  him; 
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that  WjD  appeared  before  him  with  ^  a  dilapidated  and  mendi- 
cant '  look,  as  if  we  had  jnst  passed  ^  through  the  wars,'  though 
we  were  never  better  dressed  in  our  lives,  and  though,  as  he 
himself  alleges,  we  had  just  come  from  England ;  and  that  he 
assigned  to  us,  as  the  reason  for  his  rejection  of  said  article, 
that  it  was  ^  behind  the  age,  and  the  achanced  position  of  his 
readers^  though  no  such  reason  was  assigned,  or  even  hinted 
at,  by  him.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  statements  we  hnow 
to  be  false,  and,  if  necessary,  we  could  prove  the  most  of  them 
to  be  utterly  untrue.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  since  we  may  so 
easily  crush  his  testimony,  and  show  it  to  be  utterly  worthless, 
by  the  application  of  the  maxim,  ^foLsurn,  in  t^iOy  falsv/m  in 
omni.^ 


Abt.  IK.— notices  of  BOOKS. 

t.  The  Jbbus  of  thb  Etakoblistb:  his  Histobical  Character  Vindi- 
cated ;  or,  an  Examination  of  the  Internal  Eyidence  for  our  Lord's 
Divine  Mission,  with  Reference  to  Modem  Controversy.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Row,  M.  A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  late  Head-Master  of 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  Mansfield ;  Author  of  *  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  Divine  Inspiration,'  etc.  London :  Williams  &  Morgate. 
1868. 

Our  ideal  of  the  article  of  Book  Notices  is  very  high.  It 
should,  indeed,  be  made  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most 
important,  article  of  the  Review.  This  cannot  be  done,  how- 
ever, if,  as  is  nsnal  in  such  cases,  we  only  notice  such  books  as 
are  sent  to  the  editor's  table  for  that  purpose.  The  best  and 
most  important  publications  of  the  day,  whether  sent  to  us  or 
not,  should  be  read,  examined,  and  fairly  noticed.  This,  it  is 
true,  will  cost  us  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  books ;  but  it  will  be  oar  pleasure,  as  it  is  our 
duty,  to  incur  that  expense,  in  order  to  make  this  department 
of  the  Beview  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  our  readers. 

The  case  of  the  book  before  us  will  serve  to  illustrate  our 

meaning.    In  his  able  work,  entitled  Prophecy  a  Preparation 

for  Christy  Dr.  Payne  Smith  thus  speaks  of  the  volume  before 

us :   ^  I  would  especially  recommend  a  work  entitled  The  Jesus 

16 
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of  the  JEvangeUstSy  by  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Row,  1868.  For  fullnees 
of  thought,  and  terseness  and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  Ida  not 
know  its  equal.  No  man  can  read  it  without  being  convinced, 
I  should  imagine,  not  merely  of  our  Lord's  historical  existence, 
which  is  what  Mr.  Row  undertakes  to  prove  against  Strauss, 
etc.,  but  also  of  his  unapproachable  perfectness.  As  a  usual 
rule,  it  is  in  myths  that  we  find  attempts  at  describing  a  per- 
fect character ;  our  Lord  is  perfect  in  a  way  entirely  distinct 
^  from  any  and  every  ideal  of  perfection  that  fancy  has  ever  sug- 
gested, and  with  such  proofs  of  historical  certainty  that  the 
more  they  are  examined  the  more  conduced  are  we  that  the 
Gospels  are  simple  narratives  of  facts.' 

Having  read  this  high  encomium,  by  so  high  an  authority, 
on  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists^  we  determined  to  purchase 
it  and  to  notice  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  deemed 
this  our  duty,  partly  because  so  many  books  on  the  Jesus  of  the 
Evangelists  have  been  recently  published,  and  partly  because 
most  readers  will  need  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  work  on 
this  grand  theme  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  present  day. 
Having  carefully  read  and  weighed  every  sentence  of  Mr. 
Row's  work,  we  can  conscientiously  concur  in  every  syllable 
of  Dr.  Payne  Smith's  very  high  recommendation. 

But  while  the  work  possesses  so  many  great  excellencies,  it 
contains,  in  our  humble  opinion,  certain  very  grave  errors, 
which  would  make  it  an  unsafe  guide  for  young  persons,  or 
for  those  whose  views  are  not  clearly  formed  and  firmly  estab- 
lished on  an  orthodox  basis.  Some  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
work,  too,  might,  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  rendered  much 
better,  if  the  author  had  possessed  clearer  and  more  definite 
views  of  God's  relation  .to  the  world,  especially  of  his  relation 
to  the  sin  of  the  first,  and  his  relation  to  the  holiness  of  the 
second,  creation  of  the  universe.  A  complete  notice  of  the 
work  would  require  us;  of  course,  to  point  out  these 'veiy 
grave  errors,'  and  to  indicate  the  improvements  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  might  be  made  to  some  of  its  ^  best  portions.'  But 
these  things  cannot  be  done  in  the  present  brief  notice.  '  A 
complete  notice,'  when  given,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  criti- 
cal and  scientific  value  of  the  great  fundamental  principle 
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laid  down  in  our  former  article  on  the  ^Nature  of  Holiness 
and  Sin.'  * 

'  Not  until  our  next  issue,  however,  will  it  be  possible  even 
to  approximate  to  our  ideal  of  such  an  article  of  Book  Notices. 
The  reader  will  understand  this,  if  he  will  consider  the  im- 
mense amount  of  reading,  reflection,  and  labor  which  the  pro- 
duction of  such  an  article  requires,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
Editor  has  been  compelled  to  furnish  nearly  four-fifths  of  all 
the  matter  contained  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 
This,  with  his  present  arrangements,  cannot  happen  again,  so 
that  he  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  Notices  of  Books, 
as  well  as  to  give  greater  variety,  and  scope,  and  richness  to 
the  pages  of  th&  Review.  If  possible,  indeed,  how  gladly 
would  he  have  excluded  from  the  present  number  the  article 
on  *  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.,'  and  filled  the  space  occupied  by 
the  great  Brobdingnagian  with  notices  of  books  by  really 
respectable  authors ! 

3.  WoMBH;  OR,  Chronclbs  OF  THE  Latb  Wab.    By  Maiy  Tucker  MagUL 
Baltimore :  TamboU  Brothers. 

This  is  Miss  Magill's  second  contribution  to  literature,  being 
a  sequel  to  Tke  Holcomhes^  a  book  which,  published  about  a 
year  ago,  ran  rapidly  through  several  editions,  and  brought  its 
author  no  inconsiderable  reputation. 

Miss  Magill  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  shows 
great  skill  in  bringing  forward  her  former  characters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  endue  them  with  fresh  interest  for  the  readers  of 
her  first  book,  while  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  second 
forms  a  chain  so  independent  and  complete  within  itself  as  to 
leave  no  missing  links  perceptible  to  those  introduced  to  com- 
panionship with  the  author  for  the  first  time.  We  of  the 
South  instinctively  shrink  from  reviewing  the  scenes  of  our 
late  struggle  for  independence,  whether  brought  to  mind  by 
poet,  historian,  or  novelist.  Our  wounds  have  been  too  recently 
inflicted,  our  sorrows  too  real,  not  to  cause  the  feelings  aroused 
by  touching  the  chords  of  their  memory  to  vibrate  too  pain- 
fully at  first  to  awaken  pleasurable  sensations.    Yet  it  is  well 

1  Bouthem  Review  for  October,  1870. 
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to  laj  aside  such  morbid  sensitiyeness  and  look  niiflinchingly 
at  the  past,  striving  to  \^  to  heart  its  lessons,  and  prize,  as  we 
should,  those  transmitted  l^acies  of  heroic  action  and  devoted 
self-sacrifice,  which  constitute  the  richest  treasures  of  a  people. 

So  true  to  fact  are  the  incidents  and  personal  details  inter- 
woven by  Miss  Magill  in  what  purports  to  be  a  fictitious  nar- 
rative, that  we  can  hardly  forbear  expressing  a  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  throw  in  a  slender 
thread  of  fiction,  in  order  to  give  a  supposititious  interest  to 
events  of  such  thrilling  interest  in  themselves  that  any  embel- 
lishments would  seem  to  mar  rather  than  to  enhance  their 
effect.  We  fear  that  hereafter  it  may  not  be  known  what 
genuine  material  for  history  is  enclosed  within  the  pages  of 
this  unpretending  volume,  so  instinct  as  it  is  with  the  spirit 
of  truth,  so  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  pious  deeds  actually 
performed. 

The  women  of  the  South,  to  whom  this  volume  is  affection- 
ately inscribed,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  able  and  faith- 
ful chronicler,  than  whom  none  is  better  fitted  by  experience 
and  character  to  picture  scenes  ,and  events  in  which  she  is 
well  known  to  have  borne  a  noble  woman's  part.  A  modest 
veil  is,  however,  thrown  over  this  fact,  and  no  hint  given  the 
casual  reader  of  the  intimate  connection  sustained  by  the 
author  with  some  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  her  narra- 
tive. In  speaking  of  our  opponents,  although  the  author  con- 
sistently carries  out  her  purpose,  declared  in  the  introduction, 
of  ^  seeking  those  things  that  make  for  peace,'  yet  it  is  more 
than  can  be  required  of  human  nature  not  to  sympathize  in 
the  evident  relish  with  which  she  details  the  record  of  Milroy's 
misrule  in  Winchester.  We  are  even  wicked  enough  to  hope 
that  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Milroy  may  have  the  honor  of  see- 
ing  herself  in  print,  and  realize  in  what  light  she  figured  upon 
the  mimic  stage  of  short-lived,  vulgar  glory.  The  account  of 
Ellen  Bandolph's  ingeniously  conceived  allegorical  letter,  with 
the  consequent  summary  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  writer's 
devoted  head,  is  very  cleverly  executed,  and  enjoyable  in  the 
extreme.  Its  seriocomic  character  is  elevated  at  the  close 
into  a  tone  of  deep  and  true  Ohristian  feeling,  as  it  is  told  how 
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the  defencelees  girl,  strong  only  in  innocence  and  faith,  passed 
unscathed  through  her  armed  foes ;  and,  when  left  alone  and 
helpless  upon  the  high  road,  was  shielded  and  protected  by  an 
nnseen  yet  omnipotent  Arm,  until  safely  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  This  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  Southern  family,  and  is  a  rich  gamer  of  precious  memo- 
ries that  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  engulphed  in  the  fast- 
dosing  tomb  of  the  dead  and  foi^otten.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  their  traits  of  individualism  sharply  defined. 
The  negroes  introduced  are  particularly  well  described,  and 
evidently  taken  from  life. 

Authors  like  Miss  Magill,  and  Dr.  Dabney  in  his  defence  of 
Virginia  and  the  South,  merit  the  warm  gratitude  of  their  con- 
temporaries for  undertaking  the  disinterested  task  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  motives  that  exalted,  the  principles  that 
nerved,  and  the  faith  that  sanctified  a  <  Lost  Cause.'  We  cor- 
dially commend  Miss  Magill's  book  to  an  appreciative  public, 
and  if  it  meets  with  the  success  it  deserves,  we  need  ask  for 
no  more. 

3.  Sautt  Louib  AiTD  CALvm.    By  M.  Gaizot,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.    London  and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Pp.  867. 

John  Calvin  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  After  reading  his  Life,  in  three  vol- 
umes, by  Henry,  and  his  Life,  in  two  volumes,  by  Audin,  the 
sketch  of  M.  Guizot  may  prove  a  pleasant  risumS ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  superficial  as  it  is  pleasant.  He  merely  skims  the 
surface  of  the  great  themes  he  touches  in  the  life  of  Calvin. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  literary  activity  of  M.  Gui- 
zot we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  idlers  all  our  life ;  but  then, 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  character  of 
his  works,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  not  been  altogether  idle.  All 
that  he  has  said,  for  instance,  respecting  the  awful  theme  of 
predestination,  could  scarcely  have  cost  him  more  than  twenty 
hours  of  study,  and  yet  to  this  one  subject  we  have  devoted 
no  less  than  twenty  years  of  patient  and  close  investigation. 
What  signifies  it  for  any  one,  even  for  M.  Guizot,  to  tell  us, 
as  so  many  commonplace  minds  have  done,  that  the  subject  of 
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predestination,  inclnding  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil,  is  be^ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties  1  Yet  this  is  all  that  M. 
Guizot  does ;  and  this,  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert,  throws 
not  one  particle  of  light  on  the  depths  of  the  awful  mjstery. 
He  has,  in  one  word,  left  the  subject  just  where  he  found  it, 
and  if  he  had  said  nothing  the  world  would  have  been  none 
the  less  wise  for  his  silence. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  work  before  us,  that  the  '  Final 
judgment  on  great  men  and  great  events  must  be  reserved  for 
future  generations,'  is  emphatically  true  of  John  Calvin.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  final  judgment  on  the  '  great 
man '  Calvin,  or  on  the  ^  great  events'  connected  with  his  life. 
No  one  should,  indeed,  presume  to  write  the  life  of  Calvin 
who  does  not  feel  a  profound  admiration  for  the  genius  as  well 
as  for  the  moral  heroism  of  the  man.  But  even  with  such  an 
admiration,  unless  it  leads  to  a  careful  and  profound  study  of 
his  works,  a  biographer  may  be  as  one-sided  and  partial  as 
Henry,  or  as  superficial  as  M.  Guizot.  The  intense  bitterness 
of  Audin  is  insufferable.  The  life  of  Calvin  which  shall  fairly 
and  fully  reveal  the  greatness  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  place 
in  history,  has  yet  to  be  written ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we 
have  studied  his  great  works  in  vain,  especially  his  InstUuUSj 
and  his  Commenta/ry  on.  the  EpiaUe  to  the  JRomans. 

4  Meditationb  on  thb  Actual  State  of  Christiakitt,  and  oh  thb 
Attacks  which  abe  now  bbino  made  upon  it.  By  M.  GalzoL 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows  the  precise  scope 
and  design  of  this  work.  It  consists  of  the  following  eight 
meditations :  '  I.  The  Awakening  of  Christianity  in  France 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  II.  Spiritualism ;  III.  Rational- 
ism; IV.  Positivism;  V.  Pantheism;  VI.  Materialism;  VII. 
Skepticism ;  and  VIII.  Infidelity,  Recklessness,  and  Perplex- 
ity.' If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  M.  Guizot  thinks  on 
these  subjects,  he  may  read  his  '  Meditations '  on  them. 

The  first  Meditation,  by  far  the  longest  in  the  book,  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  historical  sketch.  But  as  for  his '  Medi- 
tations '  on  Rationalism,  Positivism,  Pantheism,  and  so  forth, 
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we  have  fonnd  nothing  which  has  not  been  better  said  by  minds 
far  inferior  to  his  own.  But,  then,  M.  Gnizot  is  very  justly 
a  world-famous  man ;  and  seems  to  think  it,  therefore  (we 
fear  very  falsely),  one  of  his  privileges,  as  sv^hy  to  pour  forth 
books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  If  he  had  written  less,  and 
given  more  time  and  labor  to  his  lucubrations,  he  would,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  have  rendered  far  greater  service  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  human  thought.  His  '  Meditat- 
ions' would,  in  that  event,  have,  been  more  like  those  of  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  less  like  the  criticisms  of  commonplace  mortals. 
As  it  is,  his  thoughts  on  nationalism,  Positivism,  Pantheism, 
and  so  forth,  fall  below  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  TVhy  should 
books  be  multiplied,  on  one  and  the  same  subject,  without  end, 
and  without  one  additional  gain  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  ? 
If  M.  Guizot  had  devoted  years  to  the  exclusive  study  of 
Bationalism,  or  Positivism,  or  Pantheism,  then  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  hear  from  him.  But,  as  it  is,  we  only  have 
to  record  as  the  result  of  his  labors  to  us  —  several  dollars  out 
of  our  pockets,  and  not  one  new  idea  in  our  heads. 

Hence,  to  be  honest  with  our  readers,  we  say,  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  M.  Ouizot  thinks  on  the  great  themes  of  his 
book,  then  buy  his  '  Meditations.'  But  if  you  wish  to  know 
whcU  ought  to  be  thought  on  those  subjects,  then  we  would 
advise  you  to  purchase  some  larger  and  less  costly  discussion 
of  them.  The  work  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian, fulfils  both  of  these  conditions. 

5.  Davb  Fatrfax.    Bj  Ada  Augusta  Gk)U.    New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  & 
Soil    1872. 

W6  have  long  since  ceased  to  read  novels.  We  have  tried 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Warren,  but  all  with  the  same 
result.  Life  is  so  short,  and  these  authors  are  so  long,  that  we 
could  not  read  them,  while,  on  all  sides  around  us,  there  are 
so  many  unread  works  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  religion.  In  reading  fiction,  to  tell  the  truth,  wo  are  usu- 
ally so  little  interested  in  the  story,  or  its  everlasting  inciderUSj 
that  we  soon  fall  into  reflections  of  our  own,  and  the  book  falls 
out  of  our  hands. 
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This  was  not  the  case  with  the  little  novel  of  Miss  Gott 
The  storjy  which  opens  very  ingeniously,  interested  ns  firom 
the  very  beginning,  and  the  interest  did  not  once  flag  till  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  devoured  the  book  at 
one  sitting ;  and  if  the  reader  is  not  too  old  to  enjoy  a  *  love 
story,'  he  can  easily  do  the  same  thing.  He  will  not  find  one 
sentiment,  nor  one  syllable,  in  the  whole  book  to  offend  the 
taste  ol  the  most  refined  or  fastidious  moralist  We  wish  all 
possible  success  to  Miss  Gott,  the  young  authoress,  who  is,  evi- 
dently, if  we  may  judge  from  her  book,  a  high-toned  Christian 
lady. 

6.  Thb  Mtstbbt  of  Obgival.    By  Emile  Gkibrian.    New  York :  Holt  & 

Williams.    1871. 

A  very  cleverly  written  romance.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  searching  out  and  detect- 
ing crime  has  arrived,  and  the  almost  incredible  ingenuity 
with  which  the  faintest  traces  of  evidence  are  discovered,  and 
linked  together,  and  moulded  into  a  consistent  whole,  so  as  to 
subserve  the  ends  of  justice,  by  vindicating  the  innocent  and 
bringing  to  light  the  guilty. 
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In  our  last  article  on  this  subject  we  used  these  words : 
^  Leaving  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  behind  us,  we  shall,  in 
our  next  paper  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  examine,  in 
detail  and  in  extensOy  the  arguments  of  its  advocates  drawn 
from  Scripture.  These  arguments,  if  we  are  not  greatly  de- 
ceived, are  like  the  dogma  they  are  adduced  to  bolster^up  and 
support  —  the  empty  phantoms  of  a  duped  imagination.'  This 
promise  we  now  proceed  to  redeem. 

It  is  conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  two  orders  of  ministry — 
presbyters  and  deacons  —  are  clearly  recognized  and  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  the  Kew  Testament.  But  where,  in 
these  pages,  do  we  find  a  bishop  t  This  is  the  question.  This 
is  the  only  point  in  controversy.  Show  us  where  Christ,  or 
his  Apostles,  or  any  writer  of  the  Kew  Testament,  has,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  recognized  the  existence  of  a  bishop, 
and  we  shall,  once  for  all,  surrender  this  great  point  and 

1  This  valuable  work  has  been  republished  in  this  country  (as  stated  in 
our  last),  and  may  be  easUj  procured. 
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retreat  before  oar  adverBaries.    But  we  want  arguments^  solid 
and  Bubfitantial,  not  merely  shams  and  shadows. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  bishop  in  the  New  Testament 
Hence,  as  we  saw  in  our  last  article,  great  stress  was  laid  on 
this  mere  word,  or  name,  to  make  oat  the  three  orders  — 
^  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.'  This  mere  word  was  petted, 
and  patronized,  and  pat  forth  as  the  crowning  gloiy  of  the 
three  orders;  that  is  to  say,  daring  the  dim  twilight  of  this 
great  controversy.  Bat  this  argument  from  the  name  was, 
after  much  discassion,  so  clearly  and  so  completely  refated,  that 
the  advocates  of  jure  divino  Episcopacy  themselves  became 
ashamed  of  it  and  beat  an  inglorious  retreat,  raising  at  the 
same  time  a  prodigious  clamor  against  the  absurdity  of  all 
arguments  about  ^names^/  Leaving  these,  and  all  like  shams 
and  shadows,  to  their  poor,  sophistical  adversaries,  they  — 
the  masters  of  reason  —  will  build  on  '  facts  alone.'  Let  us 
looks  then,  at  their  facts. 

Before  we  come  to  this  point,  however,  their  great  boasted 
stronghold  at  present,  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  the  aigu- 
ment  from  names.  This  argument  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be 
bad.  If  it  had  not  been  good  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
opposed  the  jure  dimno  scheme  of  Episcopacy,  the  advocates 
of  that  scheme  would  not  have  retreated  before  it,  nor  clam- 
ored so  vociferously  against  the  futility  of  all  such  arguments. 
In  other  words,  they  would  not  have  ^  changed  their  base,'  and 
fallen  back  on  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  an  impreg* 
nable  fortification  of  ^  facts.' 

They  could  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Kew  Testament  the 
expressions  ^  presbyters  and  deacons,'  ^  bishops  and  deacons,' 
but  they  could  no  where  discover  the  formula  ^  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.'  Hence  they  were  sadly  perplexed.  If, 
indeed,  this  precious  formula,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  post-apostolic  fathers,  could  have  been  found  only  once  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  what  light,  what  joy,  it 
would  have  brought  to  their  distressed  minds  I  But  they 
could  not  find  it  at  all.  Hence  they  had  to  fly,  as  they  did, 
to  ^  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,'  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain ^  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.' 
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Irenseus  (about  A.  D.  180)  was,  as  we  have  shown  in  onr 
last  article,  their  favorite  Father.  But  have  we  not  the  Scrip- 
tures as  well  as  Irenssus  had  t  and  can  we  not  read  them  for 
ourselves  %  The  Book  of  Acts  tells  us  (chap  zz)  that  St.  Paul 
called  ^  the  elders '  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  and  that  when 
they  were  come  to  him  he  addressed  these  ^  elders,'  or  pres- 
byters, as  ^  bishops.'  Kow,  here  we  have  a  fact^  the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  great  inspired  Apostle  calls  one  and  the  same 
class  of  persons,  first  ^  elders '  and  then  ^  bishops.'  What  does 
this  fact  signify  t  It  signifies,  it  seems  to  ns,  that  ^  elders ' 
and  ^  bishops '  are,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  two  names 
for  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons.  Nothing  is,  indeed, 
more  common  than  such  a  use  of  language.  Among  our- 
selves, for  ezample,  the  same  class  of  persons  are  sometimes 
called  ^  preachers,'  sometimes  ^  pastors,'  and  sometimes  ^  pres- 
byters,' according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  are  viewed 
as  standing  to  their  fiocks.  The  same  person  is  called  a 
^preacher,'  a  ^pastor,'  or  a  ^presbyter,'  according  as  he  is 
viewed,  in  his  relation  to  his  fiock,  as  a  minister  of  the  word, 
an  overseer,  or  a  ruler.  In  like  manner,  the  same  person  was 
called  in  the  primitive  Church  a  ^  bishop,'  when  considered  as 
one  having  a  general  oversight  of  his  flock  or  congregation, 
for  that  was  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term  bishop^  and  a 
^  presbyter,'  when  viewed  as  one  appointed  to  rule  over  them. 
As  both  terms  were  used  interchangeably,  so,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  came  to  signify  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Both  were  looked  upon,  finally,  as  overseers, 
and  both  as  rulers,  as  in  fact  they  were.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  so  certain  that  it  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the 
terms  bishop  and  presbytery  as  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
denote  precisely  the  same  officer  of  the  Church,  or  order  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  is  a  fact — a  conceded  fact — 
universally  conceded  by  the  advocates  of  Jure  dimno  Episco- 
pacy themselves. 

Thi^  fact  stood  in  the  way  of  the  good  St.  Irensdus.  What, 
then,  will  he  do  with  itt  Will  he  accept  the  fact,  which  is 
now  so  universally  accepted  by  his  most  devout  admirers  and 
followers !    Will  he  read  Acts  zz  fairly,  honestly,  and  give 
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us  ^  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture '  ?  There  it  is ;  no  one  can 
mistake  its  plain  meaning,  unless  he  has  a  theory  to  support; 
and,  indeed,  no  one  at  the  present  day  does  mistake  its  mean- 
ing. After  the  *  elders '  had  come  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  St.  Paul,  ^  he  said  unto  them.  Take 
heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  feed  the  flock,  over 
the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,'  imaxo- 
nooc:  —  hishopa.  Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  Scripture? 
Shall  we  read  it  for  ourselves,  or  shall  we  go  to  Irenseus  for 
its  ^  genuine  sense '  ? 

Irenseus  (A.  D.  180)  thus  deals  with  this  passage:  ^In  Mi- 
leto  convocatis  Episcopia  et  Presbyteris  qui  evant  ab  Epheeo 
et  reliquis  proximis  cwitatibus.^  ( Lib.  iii.  I.)  Though  it  is 
perfectly  evident,  from  Acts  xx,  that  St.  Paul  called  presby- 
ters only  to  Miletus,  yet  Irenaeus  makes  him  call  both  hishcps 
and  presbyters  I  And  though  not  one  word  is  said  about  any 
city  but  Ephesus,  yet  Irenseus,  in  order  to  have  more  bishops 
than  one,  extends  the  call  to  Ephesus  and  the  neighboring 
cities !  The  facts,  as  given  in  the  sacred  record,  militate 
against  the  theory  of  Irenseus,  and,  hence,  he  interpolates  that 
record,  and  remodels  its  facts  to  suit  his  own  notion !  Whom 
shall  we  follow,  then — St.  Irenseus  or  St.  Paul?  Shall  we  read 
and  interpret  for  ourselves,  or  shall  we  choose,  as  our  guide 
to  '  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,'  one  who  has,  by  *  the  tra- 
ditions of  men,'  so  grossly  and  so  glaringly  corrupted  the  pure 
word  of  God  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  early  Fathers  made  quo- 
tations from  the  New  Testament  with  a  looseness,  and  laid  on 
their  glosses  with  a  carelessness,  which  seem  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  idea  that  its  language  possessed  any  very  great 
sacredness  in  their  eyes.  They  were  not  the  fathers,  they  were 
the  children,  of  the  Church,  as  expositors  of  the  divine  record. 
The  blundering  of  fifteen  centuries,  especially  the  blundering 
of  the  early  Fathers,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  learning,  the  training, 
and  the  progressive  development  of  eighteen  centuries,  have 
furnished  the  Church  with  a  glorious  body  of  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  in  comparison  with  whom  *  the  early  Fathers,'  as 
they  are  called,  were  little  better  than  babies. 
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Fidelity  is,  however,  the  grand  characteristic  by  which  mod- 
em interpreters  of  Scripture  are  distinguished.  It  requires  no 
learning  to  teach  us  that  the  term  presbyters  does  not  mean 
^bishops  and  presbyters,'  and  that  Ephestis  does  not  mean 
^  Ephesus  and  the  ndghhoring  cities,^  And  if  any  one  should 
at  the  present  day  take  such  liberties  with  the  word  of  Ood 
as  those  taken  by  Irenadus,  he  would  be  read  out  of '  the  school 
of  the  prophets '  as  worse  than  a  worthless  guide.  Go  to  such 
a  guide  for  the  ^  genuine  sense  of  Scripture ' !  Why,  he  would 
have  us  to  believe  that  *  presbyter'  means  *  presbyter  and 
bishop,'  and  that  ^Ephesus'  means  'Ephesus  and  the  neighbor- 
ing cities' !  Yet  are  we  told  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  and  an  in- 
numerable host  besides,  that  as  Irenaeus  lived  so  near  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  his  knowledge  respecting  the  hierarchy  must 
have  been  more  perfect  than  ours.  Indeed,  although  he  did 
live  so  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  his  mind  and  imagina- 
tion were  so  filled  with  the  infantile  notions  and  crudities  of 
an  infant  Ohurch,  that  he  could  not  even  take  in  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  plainest  language  of  Bevelation  —  the  sense  now 
universally  adopted  as  the  true  one.  Or  if  he  did  take  it  in  at 
times,  and  proclaim  it  to  others,  this  was  only  to  lose  sight  of 
it  again  amid  the  profound  entanglements  of  tradition  and  the 
new-fangled  notions  of  a  transitional  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  If  we  want  to  know '  the  genuine  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture' we  look,  not  into  the  semi-chaos  of  that  period,  but  into 
the  Scriptures  themselves. 

These,  we  are  told,  are  very  dark,  and  that,  without  the  aid 
of  the  Fathers,  we  shall  lose  our  way  therein,  and  fail  to  find 
the  truth.  Certainly,  if  we  seek  our  own  notions  or  fond  con- 
ceits therein  we  shall  find  them  very  dark,  and  the  longer  we 
seek  the  darker  they  will  become.  But  otherwise,  far  other- 
wise, if  with  a  single  eye  we  look  there  for  God's  truth  alone, 
being  at  all  times  as  ready  to  sacrifice  to  that  truth  the  most 
beautiful  theory  that  ever  charmed  or  fascinated  the  heart  and 
imagination  of  man  as  Abraham  was  to  ofier  up  his  only  son 
Isaac  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  propound  fine  theories,  to 
make  heroic  resolutions  in  the  service  of  truth,  and  quite  an- 
other to  reduce  them  to  practice.    Even  Bishop  Eip  could 
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say :  '  It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church,  that  she  refers  everything 
to  the  decifiioD  of  the  Scriptures ' ;  ^  but,  after  all,  he  relies 
upon  St.  Irenseus  more  than  he  does  upon  St.  Paul.  His 
promise  is  very  fair.  *  Let  us  turn,'  he  says, '  at  once  "  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,"  and  make  our  first  inquiry.  What 
says  the  word  of  God  ?  What  do  we  learn  from  its  pages  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  Church  which  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  in  their  day  established  ? "  In  one  word.  What 
do  we  find  in  its  pages  with  regard  to  bishops!  This  is  the 
question. 

We  certainly  find  the  name  bishops.    From  this  it  was  in- 
ferred, at  first,  that  those  pages  recognized  the  existence  of 
bishops  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.    But  when,  after  a 
severe  struggle  and  long  debate,  this  argument  was  exploded  — 
so  clearly  exploded,  indeed,  that  its  very  advocates  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  —  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
argument  from  mere  names.    One  of  these  champions  ex- 
claims, Suppose  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  do  signify 
the  same  thing  in  Scripture,  who  cares  about  the  name  t    Or 
about  an  argument  from  the  name  ?    It  is  '  literally  good  for 
nothing.'    It  is '  too  feeble  to  merit  a  serious  reply.'    It  is 
^wretched  sophistry' — ^the  old  and  miserable  sophistry  of 
names.'    But  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  names  bishop 
and  presbyter  in  Scripture  had  denoted  different  persons,  had 
signified  two  difierent  orders  in  the  ministry,  what  would  the 
champions  of  Episcopacy  have  then  thought  about  the  argu- 
ment from  names  ?    Would  they  have  then  deemed  it  ^  liter- 
ally good  for  nothing '  ?    Would  they  have  then  denounced 
it  as  'wretched  sophistry' — as 'the  old,  miserable  sophistry 
of  names ' }    Who  does  not  know  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  in  such  case  have  lauded  and  magnified  the  ailment 
from  names  t    The  writer  in  question,  and  the  whole  chorus 
who  joined  with  them,  would  have  pronounced  that  a  good,  a 
glorious,  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  divine  original 
of  Episcopacy.    They  stood  by  the  argument  from  the  names 
bisJiop  and  presbyter^  in  fact,  as  long  as  it  would  hold  water, 
and  fought  for  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  ark  of  safety ;  but 

1  Double  Witness,  p.  86.  3  Ibid. 
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when  they  bew  it  so  badly  riddled  that  it  must  inevitably  go 
to  the  bottom,  then  they  abused  it  as  if  it  had  been  guilty  of 
all  their  own  ^  miserable  sophistry  of  names.' 

There  are,  it  is  true,  bad  arguments  from  names,  but  there 
are  also  good  ones.  Have  we  no  rule  or  criterion,  then,  by 
which  we  may  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Or  must 
we  continue  to  float  along  or  scramble  about  with  our  adver- 
saries, pronouncing  those  bad  which  make  against  us,  and 
those  good  which  make  in  our  favor !  Is  blind,  arbitrary  self- 
will  to  be  our  only  guide,  or  is  there  any  light  in  logic  or  rea- 
son to  conduct  us,  safely  and  satisfactorily,  through  all  this 
blind  logomachy  and  confusion  of  our  adversaries,  and  lead  us 
up  to  the  clear,  unclouded  sense  of  Scripture  f  Unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  there  is,  through  this  dark  wilderness  of 
words,  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  path,  if  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  will  only  use  them  honestly.  Let  us  see.  Let  us 
follow  our  opponents  and  see  how  they  take  leave  of  '  the 
sophistry  of  names,'  and  build  their  grand  scheme  on  /acts. 

The  Scriptural  factSy  as  they  call  them,  on  which  they  rely 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  are  the  unquestionable  verities 
that  Epaphroditus,  Timothy,  and  Titus  were  bishops — the  first 
of  Phih'ppi,  the  second  of  Ephesus,  and  the  third  of  Crete. 
These  facts  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  whole  scheme.  They 
constitute  at  once  the  comer-stone  of  the  fabric  and  the  key- 
stone of  its  all-supporting  arch.  Show  ^  these  facts,'  then,  to 
be  mere  fictions,  and  that  lofty  fabric  tumbles  to  its  founda- 
tions and  disappears  amid  the  smoke  of  its  own  ruins.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  an 
examination  of  these  three  *  unquestionable  facts.' 

Was  Epaphroditus,  then,  the  Bishop  of  Philippi  ?  He  is 
nowhere  called  the  Bishop  of  Philippi.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
been  expressly  called  in  Scripture  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  this 
would  not  have  proved  that  he  was  a  bishop  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term.  It  would  have  proved,  on  the  contrary, 
only  that  he  was  a  presbyter;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
ttsns  loquendi  of  the  age  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
posed, and  according  to  the  express  usage  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  the  term  bishop  signified  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  a  presbyter,  and  vice  versa.  But  he  is  not  even  called  a 
bishop,  and  hence  there  is,  at  this  point  at  least,  no  fonnda- 
tion  on  which  to  erect  ^  the  miserable  sophistry  of  names.' 

He  is  called,  however,  as  we  are  told,  an  Apostle.  It  is 
asserted  by  Oypria/n,  (the  venerable  nom  depVwms  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Beasley,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N" ew 
York,)  that  *  the  apostolic  authority  was  manifestly  commnni- 
cated  to  Epaphroditus.' ^    But  where,  we  ask,  is  the  proof? 

*  St.  Paul,'  says  Cyprian^ '  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
ii.  25,  calls  him  the  apostle  to  the  Philippians.'    He  adds : 

*  And  Theodoret,  upon  this  place,  gives  the  reason  why  Epa- 
phroditus  is  called  the  apostle  to  the  Philippians.  "  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  Episcopal  government,  as  being  their  bishop." 
But  these  are  parts  of  Scripture  on  which  the  advocates  of 
Episcopacy  place  the  least  reliance." 

Now  Cypriauy  be  it  observed  and  remembered,  is  one  of 
the  very  writers  whom  we  have  quoted  as  being  so  very  elo- 
quent against  the  ^  miserable  sophistiy  of  names.'  Yet,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  the  above  argument  is  one  of  the  most  misera- 
ble instances  of  word  jugglery  that  has  ever  been  invented  by 
the  brain  of  man.  Cyprian,  in  the  first  place,  introduces  two 
words  into  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  Paul  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  original.  ^  St.  Paul,'  says  he,  calls  Epaphroditus 
the  apostle  to  the  Philippians.'  St.  Paul  does  no  such  thing. 
In  order  to  force,  or  forge,  an  argument  in  favor  of  Episcopacy, 
Gypriam,  introduces  into  the  extract  from  St.  Paul  the  two 
words  above  italicized,  the  and  to.  This  is  worthy  of  Irenseus, 
or  Theodoret ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  exegesis,  not  to  say  to  the 
honesty,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  argument  founded, 
not  upon  '  the  facts '  of  Scripture,  but  only  upon  *  the  murder 
of  a  text.'  There  is  no  obscurity  whatever  and  no  difficulty 
in  the  above  passage  as  given  by  St.  Paul  himself,  that  is,  to 

1  Cypbiak,  No.  iii,  Collec.,  p.  72.  The  writings  of  Cyprian  appear  in 
'  A  Collection  of  Essays  on  the  snbject  of  Episoopaey,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Albany  Centinely  and  which  were  principally  ascribed  to  the 
Key.  Dr.  Linn,  the  Key.  Frederick  Beasley,  and  Mr.  (afterward  the  Bey.) 
Thomas  G.  How;  with  additional  notes  and  remarks.*  8yo,  pp.  210.  New 
York :  T.  &  J.  Swords.    1806. 

2  Ibid. 
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any  one  who  is  really  in  search  of  light,  and  so  lives  above  the 
low  region  of  lies.^ 

There  is,  as  every  cultivated  mind  is  aware,  no  greater 
source  of  error  and  confasion,  darkness  and  perplexity,  than 
the  ambigaities  of  language.  Hence,  when  any  writer  em- 
ploys an  ambiguous  word  he  will  take  the  pains  to  let  it  be 
seen  in  what  sense  it  is  used  by  him ;  that  is,  if  he  is  honest, 
and  wishes  his  meaning  to  be  clearly  understood.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  has  certainly  taken  this  pains,  and, 
consequently,  his  meaning,  if  fairly  looked  at,  is  as  clear  as  a 
sunbeam.  It  is  only  darkened  by  the  obliquity  of  Dr.  Beas- 
ley's  eye.    Let  us  look  and  see  if  this  be  not  so. 

The  term  aposile  has  two  meanings.  In  one  of  its  senses 
it  signifies  ^  one  sent  forth.'  Thus,  in  Smithes  Bible  Diction- 
art/ywe  have  *  Apostle  (dTroaroJloc,  one  sent  forth).'  In  this 
sense  of  the  word  any  ^  one  sent  forth,'  any  messenger,  is  an 
apostle.  Dean  Alford,  by  whom  this  article  was  written,  adds, 
that  Aposile  is  ^  the  ofScial  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of 
those  Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send  forth 
first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him  during  the 
course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.'  ....  *  The  word  also  ap- 
pears,' he  continues,  ^  to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense, 
to  designate  a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers  and 
teachers  (See  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25).'  It  was,  indeed, 
used  then,  as  it  is  used  now,  to  designate  any  and  every  sort 
of  messenger  and  advocate.  M.  de  Tocqueville  says,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  ^  the  greatest  apostle  of  liberty  the  world  has 
ever  sent  forth ' ;  but  he  surely  did  not  mean  by  this  that  Mr. 
J.  was  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  That  the  word  has  these 
two  meanings  or  significations  will  not  be  denied,  for  the  fact 
is  recognized  by  all  of  our  lexicographers,  whether  ancient  or 
modem.  Thus  says  Worcester :  ^Apostle,  n.  [Gr.  cbro<rro^oc, 
a  messenger ;  dTrotneUcjj  to  send  forth ;  L.  apostoltts.']  Liter- 
ally, a  person  sent  by  another,  a  messenger,  a  missionary  — 

1  By '  the  low  region  of  lies'  we  here  mean  the  atmoBphere  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  the  dark  region,  the  onder-stratui  of  thought  and  feeling,  in 
which  most  men  lire,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  How  few,  alas  I  ever 
rise  into  the  r^ion  of  pure  thought. 
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applied  especially  to  one  of  the  Twelve  depnted  by  Christ.' 
Every  one,  no  less  than  Dr.  Worcester,  admits  this  to  be  the 
limited,  or  restricted,  and  ofScial  sense  of  the  word  ajposde. 

The  only  question  is,  in  which  of  these  two  senses  does  St. 
Paul  use  the  word  apostle  in  Phil.  ii.  25  2  Dean  Alford,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  refers  to  PhiL  ii.  25  as  an  illnstration 
of  the  loose,  popular,  and  general  sense  of  the  term,  in  which 
it  designates  a  ^  messenger'  merely.  !N'ow,  who  has  blundered 
in  this  case—  the  learned  Dean  of  Canterbury,  or  Dr.  Beaslej, 
of  Albany  {  The  forty-seven,  by  whom  our  English  Yersioii 
was  given  to  the  world,  are  in  the  same  scale  with  the  Dean ; 
for,  in  their  translation,  the  d^zocroXo^  in  Phil.  ii.  25  is  ren- 
dered by  the  word  meBseiiger.  Though  Episcopalians  all,  they 
seem  not  to  have  dreamed  that  Epaphroditus,  the  apostle  there 
spoken  of,  was  anything  more  than  a  simple  ^messenger.' 
These  high  authorities  would,  in  our  humble  opinion,  out- 
weigh a  million  of  Beasley's,  plus  all  who  have  joined  with 
him  in  the  mistranslation,  the  gross  perversion,  and  even  the 
corruption,  of  Phil.  ii.  25.  If,  instead  of  corrupting  this  text, 
so  as  to  make  it  read  ^  tJie  apostle  to  the  Philippians,'  he  had 
fairly  and  honestly  looked  at  the  facta  of  the  case,  his  difficulty 
would  have  vanished.  Or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his  fondly- 
cherished  darkness  would  have  disappeared,  and  let  in  the  light 
of  truth  upon  his  mind. 

To  see  this,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
facets  of  the  case.  Epaphroditus  had  been  sent  from  the  gener- 
ous Philippians  to  Borne,  provided  with  gifts  for  the  relief  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  feeling,  in  consequence  of  a  dangerous  illness 
brought  on  by  his  arduous  labors  in  that  city,  a  strong  desire 
and  longing  to  return  home,  the  Apostle  determined  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  Accordingly,  he  sent  back  their  messen- 
ger, making  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.  ^  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,'  says  St.  Paul, '  to 
send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I  also  may  be  of  good 
comfort,  when  I  know  your  state.  For  I  have  no  man  like- 
minded,  and  who  will  naturally  care  for  your  state  [  not  even 
Epaphroditus] Him,  therefore,  I  hope  to  send  pres- 
ently, so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.    But  I  trust 
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in  the  Lord  that  I  myself  Bhall  come  shortly.    Yet  I  suppose 

it  necessary  to  send  to  you  Epaphroditns,  my  brother,  and  com- 
panion in  labor,  and  fellow-soldier,  hut  yov/r  messenger^  wnd 
he  thai  ministered  to  my  wants?    Thns,  from  this  passage 
itself,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  did  not  speak  of  Epaphroditus 
as  his  ^  apostle  to  the  Philippians,'  bnt  only  as  thei/r  messenger 
to  him,  through  whom  they  had  ministered  to  his  wants.    In 
the  sacred  text,  Epaphroditus  is  simply^  your  messenger' — 
one  whom  the  Philippians  had  sent  to  minister  to  St.  Paul's 
wants.    In  the  version,  or  rather  in  the  perversion,  of  Dr. 
Beasley,  and  other  champions  oi  jv/re  divino  Episcopacy,  he 
is  transformed,  not  to  say  transfigured,  into  ^  the  apostle '  of 
Christ  ^  to  the  Philippians '  I    Now,  is  not  this,  we  ask, '  the 
miserable  sophistry  of  names'  with  a  vengeance?    The  name 
is  first  taken  from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  separated 
from  the  facts  of  the  case  by  which  its  true  meaning  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  obvious,  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  two 
words  not  to  be  found  in  the  original,  this  humble  messenger 
of  the  Philippians  is  transmuted  and  raised  to  the  college  of 
the  Apostles  I    He  is  no  longer  ^  your  messenger,  and  he  that 
ministered  to  my  wants ' ;  he  is  ^  the  apostle '  of  Christ  Jesus 
^  to  the  Philippians.'    When  and  where  did  Christ  make  him 
an  apostle?    He  was  the  messenger  of  the  Philippians  to 
Paul.    But  did  that  make  him  an  apostle  of  Christ?    He  was, 
also,  at  his  own  urgent  solicitation  and  request,  a  messen- 
ger of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  bearer  of  his  Epistle 
to  them.    But  did  that  make  him  an  apostle  of  Christ  ?    If 
not,  by  whom,  then,  and  how,  was  he  made  an  apostle?    By 
whomy  indeed,  if  not  by  Beasley,  How,  Chapin,  Eip,  and 
others,  who,  unable  to  find  a  bishop  in  the  Kew  Testament, 
have  ingeniously  manufactured  one  out  of  a  simple  messenger, 
under  the  name  of  aposHe^  and  sent  him  forth  as  the  illustri- 
ous predecessor  of  a  long  line  of  similar  shams  ?    And  how 
have  they  manufactured  him,  if  not  by  ^  a  sophistry  of  names,' 
or  blind  jugglery  of  words,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  ? 

This  wonderfdl  creation  of  modem  science  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  early  traditions  of  the  Church,  pro- 
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lifiic  as  they  were  in  such  inventions,  did  not  regard  Epaphro- 

ditns  as  the  Bishop  of  Fhilippi.  Even  Dr.  Chapin,  the  great 
hnnter  of  traditions,  has  not  found  one  to  the  effect  that 
Epaphroditus  was  the  Bishop  of  Fhilippi.  He  appeals  ^to 
antiquity,'  it  is  tme,  but,  after  all  his  fishing  in  the  sea  of 
tradition,  his  drag  net  brings  out  only  one  witness  to  his  dar- 
ling theory,  and  that  one  witness  is  Theodoret,  who  belongs 
to  the  fifth  centnry.  Now,  one  witness,  we  insist,  can  no  more 
make  a  tradition  than  one  swallow  can  make  a  summer.  The 
first,  second,  third,  and  foarth  centuries  are  silent  as  to  any 
Episcopal  connection  of  Epaphroditus  with  the  See  of  Fhilippi. 
How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  the  first  to  discover  this  most  interesting  *fact '  f  Did  he 
learn  it  from  tradition?  No;  there  was  no  such  tradition, 
and  Theodoret  pretended  to  no  such  source  of  information. 
He  learned  ^  this  fact,'  as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  it  was  after- 
ward learned  by  Beasley,  Kip,  Ghapin,  and  others ;  that  is,  by 
first  assuming  that  St.  Paul  in  Fhil.  ii.  25  calls  Epaphroditus 
the  apostle  to  the  Philippians,  and  then  concluding  that  he 
called  him  their  apostle  ^  because  he  was  their  bishop.'  (Cha- 
pin,  p.  179.)  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  all  tradition  and  historic 
information,  he  reasoned  from  a  grossly  perverted  and  misun- 
derstood text;  and  he  reasoned  no  better  than  others  under  the 
same  influence  have  done  after  hiuL  We  have,  no  less  than 
Theodoret  had,  the  words  of  Fhil.  ii.  25 ;  and,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  decide  for  ourselves,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  obvi- 
ous sense  assigned  to  them  by  the  forty-seven  translators  of 
our  common  English  version  to  the  false  gloQS  of  Theodoret 
There  seems  to  have  been  so  little  foundation  for  ^  the  fact,' 
indeed,  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  Bishop  of  Fhilippi,  that 
the  traditions  of  the  early  Ohurch  indulged  in  so  wild  a  dream. 
According  to  that  tradition,  Erastus,  not  Epaphroditus,  ^  was 
the  first  bishop '  of  the  Fhilippians.^ 

But  suppose  that  Epaphroditus  was  an  apostle,  does  it  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  he  was  a  bishop  ?  By  no  means.  Jerome 
is  quoted,  by  Dr.  Chapin,  to  show  that  Epaphroditus  was  the 
apostle  to  the  Fhilippians.    But  he  did  not,  and  he  could  not, 

1  Bee  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  p.  2494.   *  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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thence  infer  tl)at  Epaphroditas  was  their  bishop ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Jerome  maintains  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  there  were  no  bishops,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  such  bishops  were  afterward  introduced  ^  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Church.'  ^  But  if  there  were  no  bishops,  properly 
so-called,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  then  Epaphroditus  was 
not  the  Bishop  of  the  Philippians  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  them. 

In  fact,  during  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  diocese  or  a  diocesan  bishop.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  history,  or  any  means  of  arriving  at  that  truth,  then  thia 
fact  is  established  by  the  work  of  Sir  Peter  King,  afterward 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  by  the  Irenicum 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  We  might  as  well  look,  indeed,  for  a 
modem  man  of  war  before  the  compass  or  gunpowder  was 
invented,  or  the  use  of  steam  was  known,  as  to  search  the 
history  of  the  Apostolical  era  for  a  diocese  or  diocesan  bishop. 
The  thing  did  not  exist.  The  Church  at  Philippi  was  not  a 
didcese,'  and,  even  if  it  was,  Epaphroditus  was  not  its  dio- 
cesan. 

Unable  to  find  a  bishop,  our  opponents  manufacture  an 
apostle  and  then  make  him  into  a  bishop.  But  is  this  logic, 
or  is  it  legerdermain  t  St  Paul  was  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Was  he,  therefore  the  bishop  of  the  Gentiles !  Does  it 
follow  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  the  Gentile  world  was  one  grand  diocese,  and  that  he 
was  its  bishop  f  If  not,  then  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
(supposing  it  to  be  a  fact)  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  apostle 
to  Philippi  —  that  he  was  the  bishop  of  the  Philippians.  The 
whole  argument  breaks  down  utterly.  The  premise  is  foiged, 
the  conclusion  is  forced.    Both  are  false. 

By  the  same  kind  of  logic,  if  logic  it  may  be  called,  it  were 
easy  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  the  diocesan  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth.  For  his  own  words  to  the  Christians  of 
Corinth  are :   '  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubt- 

1  See  first  article  on  *  Apostolical  Baocession,*  SotUhem  Smew  for  July, 
1872. 

2  See  Smith's  Bible  Dictionaiy,  Art  PhilippL 
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less  am  I  to  you:  for  the  seal  of  mine  aposUesJUp  a/re  ye  in  the 
Lord?  Now,  do  these  words  prove  that  St.  Paul,  ^  the  apostle 
U>  Corinth,'  was  the  diocesan  bishop  of  that  portion  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard ! — that  he  was  the  permanently  resident  bishop 
of  that  city  t  No  one  will,  for  a  moment,  entertain  so  mani- 
fest and  glaring  an  absnrdity.  How  can  it,  then,  with  the 
least  show  of  reason  or  consistency,  be  pretended  that  be- 
cause Epaphroditns  was  ^  the  apostle  to  the  Philippians '  (sup- 
posing that  to  be  a  fact),  he  was,  therefore,  their  diocesan 
bishop,  or  a  bishop  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  }  The 
great  Apostle  was  either  no  bishop  at  all,  or  else  he  was  the 
bishop  of  Corinth,  the  bishop  of  Philippi,  the  bishop  of  Borne, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  cities.  But  if  his  being  an  apostle 
to  a  city  did  not  make  him  its  bishop,  how  could  the  fact, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  that  Epaphroditns  was  ^  the  apostle 
to  Philippi '  make  him  its  bishop  %  We  appeal  to  the  candid 
and  impartial  reader,  if  in  snch  reasoning  there  is  the  order,  or 
the  consistency,  or  the  light,  which  ought  to  exist,  and  which 
usually  does  exist,  in  the  logic  of  simple,  sincere,  and  honest 
inquirers  after  truth ! 

We  might  here,  we  think,  safely  dismiss  the  case  of  Epaphro- 
ditns. But,  to  make  clean  work  with  this  manufactured 
bishop,  we  shall  examine,  in  conclusion,  the  several  arguments 
of  Dr.  Chapin,  which  leave  no  ^reasonable  doubt '  of  ^  the  fact ' 
that  he  was  the  veritable  and  worthy  successor  of  some  one  of 
the  Apostles  as  the  bishop  of  Philippi.  Of  which  one  ?  As 
he  was  ^  the  apostle  to  Thilippi,'  must  we  not  conclude,  of 
course,  that  he  was  his  own  successor  t  St.  Paul,  too,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  an  apostle  to  Philippi.  But,  then,  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  conclude  that  Epaphroditns  would  get  into 
tlie  shoes  of  the  great  Apostle  before  he  had  got  out  of  them, 
or  consent  to  become  his  successor  before  he  died.  These 
are,  however,  very  small  difficulties.  We  must  leave  them 
behind  us  and  go  forth  to  meet  Dr.  Chapin,  whose  arguments, 
huge  and  gigantic,  are  looming  up  before  us,  and  threaten  to 
extinguish  all  ^  reasonable  doubt '  as  to  ^  the  fact '  that  Epa- 
phroditns was  the  Bishop  of  Philippi,  and  to  bind  us  with  the 
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chains  of  inevitable  conviction.    We  shall  take  them  as  they 
come,  one  by  one,  in  due  order. 

1.  Dr.  Chapin  inBiets  that  the  authority  of  the  forty-seven 
translators  of  onr  common  version  is  in  favor  of  the  fact  that 
Epaphroditus  was  an  apostle.  However  incredible  this  state- 
ment may  seem,  it  is  literally  true.  That  translation  sayQ, 
not  that  Epaphroditus  was  ^  U^  apostle  to  the  Philippians,'  but 
only  that  he  was  their  ^  messenger,  and  he  that  ministered  to 
[St.  PauFs]  wants.'  ^Yovr  messenger '  that  came  and  ^  minis- 
tered to  my  wants.'  Yet,  directly  in  the  face  of  this.  Dr. 
Ohapin  boldly  claims  their  authority  in  favor  of  the  fact,  that 
Epaphroditas  was  not  ^  the  messenger '  of  the  Philippians  to 
St.  Paul,  but  ^  the  apostle  to  the  Philippians.'  How  does  he 
show  this !  By  the  use  of  common  sense,  or  any  of  the  known 
rules  of  interpretation  %  No.  On  the  contrary,  he  looks  away 
from  their  translation  itself,  and  settlea  the  whole  question  of 
their  authority  by  the  use  of  a  little  arithmetic.  Is  it  possi- 
ble f  It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  a  fact.  Is  not  the  author, 
then,  a  fool  ?  Ko,  gentle  reader,  he  is  no  fool ;  he  is  merely 
an  advocate  oi  jv/re  d/Mno  Episcopacy.  His  book  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  a  learned  Bishop,  as  one  of  the  most  unan- 
swerable arguments  ever  written ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  any  other  ever  written  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  ques- 
tion. Let  us  see,  then,  how  he  performs  this  wonderful  feat 
of  arithmetical  logic. 

*  The  word  Apostoloe^  says  he,  *  is  used  in  fifty-four  places, 
and  in  fifty-one  of  them  is  rendered  apostle.'  (p.  176.)  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  rendered  apostle  in  the  other  three  places!  Thus,, 
our  author  has  their  authority  in  his  favor  by  the  immense 
majority  oififty-ofie  to  three  1  O  most  learned  scribe  I  Truly 
thou  doet  know  that  ^  figures  cannot  lie,'  and  that  they  are  the 
infallible  touch-stone  to  bring  out  the  genuine  ^  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture.' A  young  man  once  said  to  one  of  ^  the  forty-seven,'  that 
there  are  three  reasons  why  they  should  have  given  a  different 
translation  to  a  certain  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  ^  My  young 
friend,'  replied  the  learned  translator,  ^  we  considered  your 
^'  three  reasons,"  but  there  were  thirteen  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  translation  adopted  by  us.'    We  doubt  if  the  reason 
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assigned  by  Dr.  Chapin  ever  occurred  to  any  one  of  the  forty- 
seven  translators  of  the  Bible.        «• 

If  it  had  been  suggested  W  buj  one  of  them,  we  can  easily 
conceive  his  reply.  My  learned  friend,  he  might  have  well 
said,  we  do  not  use  your  arithmetic  to  determine  the  sense  of 
any  particular  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  We  look  at  the  passage 
itself,  and,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation, 
and  a  little  common  sense,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  sense 
in  which  its  words  are  actually  used.  We  are  all  Episcopar 
lians,  and  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  frightened  by  the  term 
aposiUy  or  Mshop;  but  as  these  words  have  more  meanings 
than  one,  so  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  in  each  particular  passage  ^  which 
they  occur.  When  the  word  dTrocrolo^  is  evidently  used  in  its 
general  sense  of  a  messenger,  then  we  render  it  by  the  term 
messenger  J  in  spite  of  all  our  predilections  in  favor  of  apostles  or 
bishops.  We  are  searching,  not  for  the  existence  of  prelates,' 
but  for  '  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,'  and  therefore  we 
called  the  messenger  of  the  Philippians  to  St.  Paul  ^  your  mes- 
senger,' meaning  the  messenger  of  the  Philippians,  and  not 
*  the  apostle '  of  Christ '  to  the  Philippians.'  We  found  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  word  of  God  for  those  particles  the 
and  to,  and  dared  not  trifle  with  that  word,  or  corrupt  it  by 
interpolations  of  our  own,  in  order  to  support  a  tibeory.  You 
say  that  ^  Epaphroditus  is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians.' 
(See  p.  175.)  But  we  are  not  partizans;  we  are  the  transla- 
tors of  God's  holy  word. 

We  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Chapin  would  have  done  und«r 
such  circumstances,  but  we,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
would  have  sneaked  off  with  our  arithmetic  long  before  the 
reply  was  at  an  end.  If,  indeed,  any  one  idea  is  more  ab- 
surd than  all  others,  it  is  this  of  appealing  from  the  sense 
of  an  ambiguous  word,  as  used  in  one  passage,  to  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  majority  of  instances.  If  such  a  rule 
is  to  prevail,  then  every  word,  however  ambiguous,  will  be 
allowed  to  have  only  one  meaning,  and  the  whole  Scriptures 
will  have  to  be  recast  in  the  mould  of  Dr.  Chapin's  arith- 
metic. 


I 
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• 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Chapin's  arithmetic,  and  the  nonsense  of  its 
application  to  Scripture,  a  glimmering  of  common  sense  forces 
itself  into  his  views  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  As  in 
fifty-one  places  out  of  fifty-fc^r  the  term  in  question  is  ren- 
dered apostle,  so,  ^  in  order  to  justify  a  different  translation,' 
says  he,  ^  it  must  clearly  appear  from  the  sefMe  that  an  apos- 
tle, in  his  official  oharactery  could  not  have  been  meant.'  ITow, 
this  is  precisely  what  does  appear,  and  it  was  for  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  the  forty-seven  translators  refused  to  see  in  the 
simple  messenger  of  the  Philippians  to  St.  Paul,  ^  the  apostle ' 
of  Christ  *  to  the  Philippians,'  acting  in  his  ^  official  character  J 

<  That  Epaphroditus,'  continues  Dr.  Ohapin,  ^  was  a  messenger 
and  ambassador  from  the  Church  of  Philippi,  the  narrative 
determines.  Was  he  anything  more?'  That  Epaphroditus 
was  ^  a  messenger  from  the  Church  of  Philippi,'  the  narrative 
determines,  and  this  is  all  it  does  determine.  As  for  the  word 
amihassadoTy  that  is  slipped  in  by  Dr.  Chapin  himself,  and  italir 
cized.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  it  in  the 
original.  He  seeks,  however,  to  justify  this  interpolation  by 
his  logic.    ^By  an  examination  of  the  narrative,'  says  he, 

<  we  shall  find  the  following  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  apos- 
tleship  of  Epaphroditus.'  This  brings  us  to  his  second  argu- 
ment. 

2.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  near 
relation  he  bore  to  the  Church  at  Philippi,  he  supposed  it 
TTuyre  necessaiy  to  send  Epaphroditus  to  them  than  to  send  his 
tried  and  beloved  son  Timothy,  or  more  necessary,  even,  than 
to  go  himself.'  (p.  177.)  JErgo^  Ephaphroditns  was  their 
bishop.  A  very  strange  blunder  this.  St.  Paul  does  not  say 
^  more  necessary,'  he  merely  says  ^  necessary.'  ^  I  suppose  it 
necessary  to  send  to  you  Epaphroditus.'  Why  ?  Because,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Epistle  itself,  as  well  as  from  every  account 
of  the  Epistle,  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Bome,  and  could  not  possibly  go  to  the  Philip- 
pians himself  until  after  his  release.  This  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, one  would  suppose,  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  send 
Epaphroditus  instead  of  going  himself,  without  resorting  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  former  was  their  apostle  and  bishop. 
2 
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As  to  his  *  beloved  son  Timothy,'  St.  Paul  evidently  snp- 
posed  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  send  him  to  the 
Philippians  than  to  send  Epaphroditus,  if  he  could  have  done 
so.  (See  verses  20,  21,  and  22.)  *'Him,  therefore '  (as  being 
better  adapted  to  such  a  mission  than  all  others),  ^  I  hope  to 
send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me,' 
that  is,  with  the  prisoner  Paul.  That  is,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  own  words,  St.  Paul  would  have  sent  Timothy,  *  his 
beloved  son,'  instead  of  Epaphroditus,  but  he  needed  his  ser- 
vices during  his  confinement  at  that  time.  Hence,  be  found 
it  necessary  to  send  Epaphroditus ;  and  this  necessity,  we  are 
gravely  told,  proves  that  Epaphroditus  was  their  bishop !  If 
the  passage  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  Timothy,  and  not 
Epaphroditus,  was  the  bishop  of  Philippi ;  *  for,'  says  the  Apos- 
tle, *  I  have  no  man  like-minded  who  will  naturally  care  for 
your  state.'  (v.  20.)  But,  in  spite  of  this  superior  fitness  of 
Timothy,'  St.  Paul  retained  him  at  Rom^  until  he  should  see 
how  it  would  go  with  himself  as  a  prisoner,  ^  I  hope  to  send 
him  presently.'  Then,  according  to  the  logic  of  Dr.  Chapin, 
the  Philippians  would  have  two  bishops !  Nay,  as  St  Paul 
hoped  to  be  released  from  prison  ere  long,  and  to  go  himself 
to  the  beloved  Philippians,  so  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
three  bishops  1 

3.  *  If  Epaphroditus  were  merely  a  delegate  or  messenger 
of  the  Church  in  Philippi,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  his 
presence  was  more  necessary  in  that  Church  than  that  of  Paul 
or  Timothy,  History  gives  no  account  of  any  preeminence  of 
this  man  that  will  account  for  the  application  of  this  language 
to  him,  unless  he  was,  in  an  official  sense,  their  apostle,  the 
highest  officer  and  ruler  of  the  Church  in  Philippi.'  (p.  177.) 
This  argument  is  the  same  as  the  last,  and  has,  therefore, 
already  been  answered.  St.  Paul  was  in  prison  and  could  not 
go  himself;  Timothy  was  then  needed  by  him  at  Rome,  and 
could  not  be  sent  at  once ;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  send  Epa- 
phroditus. Behold,  then,  the  conclusive  proof,  the  unanswerable 
demonstration,  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  bishop  of  Philippi  I 

4.  ^  The  anxiety  by  Epaphroditus  while  sick  is  such  as  sup- 
poses ties  of  no  ordinary  kind  binding  him  to  that  place. 
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"  He  longed  for  you  all,^'  that  is,  he  earnestly  desired  to  see 
you  all.  It  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  which 
could  operate  thus  strongly  upon  his  mind,  if  he  were  merely 
a  meeeenger  of  the  Church ;  but  if  he  were  their  apoBtle,  how 
intense  must  have  been  his  anxiety  for  them.'  (p.  178.)  Mar- 
vellous argument  1  Epaphroditus  is  at  Eome,  in  a  foreign 
and  a  strange  city ;  he  has  overworked  himself  in  the  service 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospel ;  *  he  was,'  in  consequence  thereof, 
'  sick  nigh  unto  death ' ;  he  longs  to  return  home  to  the  bosom 
of  his  friends,  perhaps  to  his  wife  and  children.  Hence,  it  is 
gravely  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  the  bishop  of  Phil- 
ippil  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  comprehend  this 
*  earnest  desire,'  on  the  part  of  a  sick  man  in  a  foreign  city, 
to  see  his  bosom  friends,  and  to  return  home.  We  will  not 
condescend  to  answer  this  argument,  as  it  is  called,  until  it 
be  shown  that  no  one  but  a  bishop  can  have  natural  affec- 
tions. The  next  argument  is,  if  possible,  still  more  won- 
derful. 

5.  *  That  Epaphroditus  was  more  than  simply  a  member  of 
the  Church  in  Philippi,  before  he  went  to  bear  their  alms  to 
Paul',  seems  probable  from  the  active  part  he  took  in  procur- 
ing them.  "  He  spared  not  his  life  to  supply  me  with  the 
service  which  was  lacking  on  your  part,"  is  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul.'  True,  this  is  the  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul,  but  it  relates,  as  we  had  supposed  was  well-known  to  all 
students  of  the  Bible,  not  to  the  labors  of  Epaphroditus  at 
Philippi,  but  to  his  services  in  Eome.  Hence,  if  this  lan- 
guage proves  anything  to  the  purpose,  it  proves  that  Epaphro- 
ditus was  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  not  the  bishop  of  Philippi. 
If  the  advocates  ot  jure  divino  Episcopacy  would  search  the 
Scriptures  for  bishops  less,  and  for  truth  more,  they  would  not 
fall  into  such  egregious  and  disgraceful  blunders. 

But  suppose  this  argument  did  prove  that  Epaphroditus 
was,  probably,  *  more  than  a  simple  member  of  the  Church  in 
Philippi,'  does  it  follow  that  he  was  their  apostle,  or  bishop  ? 
Did  none  but  apostles,  or  bishops,  collect  and  distribute  the 
alms  of  the  Church  t  And  mt^t  Epaphroditus  be  pronounced 
a  bishop,  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  merely  because  he  was 
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the  bearer  of  ^  alms  to  Paul'?  We  have  some  indistinct  recol- 
lection, indeed,  of  having  read  somewhere  —  was  it  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  t  —  that  deacons  were  appointed  for  this 
very  purpose,  the  distribution  of  alms,  in  order  that  the  Apos- 
tles might  give  themselves  *  continually  to  prayer  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word.'  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  would 
be  easier  to  find  some  such  passage  somewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  than  it  would  be  to  find  a  bishop  in  its  pages. 

6.  ^  The  language  of  the  Apostle,'  says  Dr.  Chapin, '  describes 
an  o£Sce  similar  to  that  which  he  held  himself,  calling  him 
*^  my  brother  and  companion  in  labor,  my  fellow-soldier,^' 
(Phil.  ii.  26),  and  "  a  true  yoke-fellow,"  (Phil.  iv.  3),  epithets 
which  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  person 
not  (MsodcUed  in  office  with  the  Apostle.'  (p.  178.)  (The 
italics  are  his.)  People's  notions  differ  very  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  propriety.  St.  Paul  saw  no  impropriety  in  calling 
Onesimus,  the  converted  slave,  ^  a  brother  beloved,  epedaUy 
to  me?  Again,  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  he 
says:  ^Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  Timothy  awr 
brother,  unto  Philemon  our  dearly  beloved,  dLnd.feUoyy-laborery 
and  to  our  beloved  Apphia,  and  Archippus  our  felZovy-sdldier^ 
and  to  the  Church  in  thy  house.'  He  concludes  this  Epistle, 
too,  with  a  salutation  from  ^  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas, 
my  feUow-laborera.^  Now,  were  these  apostles?  If  such  lan- 
guage, indeed,  is  any  evidence  of  apostleship,  then  are  apos- 
tles scattered  over  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  ^  as  plenty  as 
blackberries.'  Every  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  was  a  brother 
beloved,  spedaO/y  to  hvm  /  and  every  member  ot  the  great 
army  of  confessors  and  martyrs,  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
was  his  ^  fellow-soldier.'  No  little,  miserable,  mean,  pent-up 
TJtica  confined  his  charities.  All  Christian  men,  all  true 
believers  in  Ohrist,  were  his  brethren,  his  fellow-laborers,  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Cross.  We  have  only  one  favor  to 
ask  of  Dr.  Chapin,  and  that  is,  that  he  would  just  be  so  good 
as  to  stand  out  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  with  his 
proprieties.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  himself  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  ^  that  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
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which  is  in  heaven,  the  eame  is  my  brother,  and  sifiter,  and 
mother.' 

Bnt,  in  order  to  complete  his  argument,  onr  author  assumes 
that  St.  Paul,  in  Phil.  iv.  8,  addressed  Epaphroditus  as  ^  a  true 
yoke-fellow.'  Kow,  as  these  words  are  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  some  one  at  Philippi,  and  not  to  Epaphroditus, 
who  was  with  St.  Paul  in  Eome  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
Letters  are  usually  addressed  to  the  absent,  not  to  the  present.  , 
The  words  of  St.  Paul  are :  ^  I  beseech  Euodias,  and  beseech 
Syntyche,  that  they  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord.  And 
I  entreat  thee  also,  true  yoke-fellows,  help  those  women  which 
labored  with  me  in  the  gospel,'  etc.  Some  commentators,  be- 
lieving that  St.  Paul  was  married,  suppose  that  these  words 
were  addressed  to  his  wife,  whom  he  entreated  to  help  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  between  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  and  to 
bring  them  to  '  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord.'  This,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  Lib.  3,  xzvii,  was  the  belief  of  the  ancients, 
and  herein  they  have  been  followed  by  some  moderns,  who 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  addressed  his  wife  as  '  true  yoke-fellow.' 
Beza,  following  Theophylact,  advances  the  opinion  that  this 
yoke-fellow  was  the  husband  either  of  Euodias  or  of  Syntyche. 
Dr.  Macknight  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  ^  that  the  husband  of 
one  of  these  women  was  meant  here,  and  that  he  is  called  true 
yoke-fellow  on  account  of  his  exalted  character  as  a  husband.' 
Some  believe  one  thing  and  some  another.  But  to  assume, 
as  Dr.  Chapin  does,  that  the  words  in  question  were  addressed, 
not  to  any  person  in  Philippi,  but  to  Epaphroditus  present 
with  Paul  in  Eome,  does  seem  to  us  the  very  height  of  ab- ' 
surdity.  It  is  on  the  pinnacle  of  this  absurdity  that  he  plants 
his  argument  to  prove  that  the  person  thus  addressed  was,  not 
anybody's  wife,  nor  anybody's  husband,  nor  anybody's  connec- 
tion of  any  other  kind,  but  a  fellow-apostle  of  St.  Paul 
himself  I  If  St.  Paul  really  meant  to  call  Epaphroditus  his 
fellow-apostle,  what  a  pity  he  used  such  dark,  doubtful,  and 
enigmatical  expressions  to  convey  such  all-important  informa- 
tion I    What  searchings,  what  sorrows,  what  gropings  in  the 
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dark,  would  one  plain  word  have  saved  the  whole  world  of 
jure  divino  prelatiets ! 

We  have  not,  as  yet,  noticed.  Dr.  Chapin's  seventh  argu- 
ment, because  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Timothy  was 
the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  the  bishop  of  Crete — a  suppo- 
sition which  we  shall  presently  examine  and  search  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  meantime  we  congratulate  our  Episcopal  friends 
of  the  jure  divino  school  on  the  very  satisfactory  conclusion 
at  which  their  great  champion  arrives.  Having  completed 
his  seven  arguments,  he  winds  up  with  the  grand  conclusion, 
that  there  ^can  be  no  reasonable  doubt'  as  to  Hhe  capacity 
in  which  Epaphroditus  visited  St.  Paul.'  We  entertain  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject. 

But  in  reading  the  aiguments  of  Dr.  Ghapin,  we  do  enter- 
tain '  a  reasonable  doubt '  whether  they  were  framed  with  a 
view  to  convince  any  one,  or  only  to  keep  in  countenance  those 
who  are  already  convinced.  They  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  sat- 
isfy the  predetermined  partizans  of  jure  divino  Prelacy,  espe- 
cially if,  as  usual,  they  refuse  to  read  replies  to  them ;  but,  be- 
yond this,  they  are  good  for  just  exactly  nothing.  Dr.  Chapin 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  multiplied  his  arguments  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  certain  lawyer,  who,  having  put  in  sixteen  pleas, 
and  having  argued  each  one  of  them  to  the  court,  wound  up 
with  an  expression  of  the  hope,  that  if  the  judge  should  con- 
sider each  plea  bad,  he  would  regard  them  altogether  as  suf- 
ficient to  make  one  good  plea.  But  in  reality  such  arguments, 
however  numerous,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  cause  they  are 
brought  to  support,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  all  reading 
and  thinking  men.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Chapin,  however,  we 
will  say  that  they  are  as  good  arguments  as  we  have  ever  seen 
to  prove  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  bishop  of  Philippi. 

He  has  produced  seven  reasons  against  the  common  transla- 
tion of  Phil.  ii.  25.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  seventeen 
reasons  in  its  favor.  But  our  readers  are,  we  have  no  doubt, 
already  sufficiently  satisfied,  and  will,  therefore,  readily  ex- 
cuse us  from  so  tedious  a  work  of  supererogation.  Hence^  with- 
out further  delay,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases 
of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
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It  is  all  important,  if  we  would  think  clearly  anil  reason 
accnrately,  to  bear  in  mind,  at  all  times,  the  exact  point  in 
dispnte.  The  proposition,  then,  that  Timothy  and  Titns  be- 
came, after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops  of  Ephesus 
and  Crete,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  to  deny.  We  believe, 
indeed,  with  Jerome,  Angnstine,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
Episcopalians,  that,  after  the  Apostles  were  laid  asleep,  the 
office  of  bishop,  as  a  superior  order  of  the  ministry  to  presby- 
ters, was  introduced  '  by  the  custom  of  the  Charch.'  Hence, 
if  Timothy  and  Titus  were  made  bishops,  after  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,  *  by  the  custom  of  the  Church,*  this  does  not 
affect  any  proposition  or  doctrine  maintained  by  us.  The 
only  question  is  this,  Were  they  made  diocesan  bishops  by 
St.  Paul  himself?  This  point,  as  our  adversaries  themselves 
have  well  said,  *  is  a  qtiestion  of  fact^  to  he  determined  hy  a 
sound  interpretation  of  the  8($cred  volume?  * 

^  It  is  asserted  that  Timothy  and  Titns  were  each  appointed, 
hy  St.  Pavlj  to  the  permanent  and  fixed  superintendency  of  a 
large  diocese  —  the  former  at  Ephesus,  the  latter  at  Crete;  and 
that,  consequently,  they  were  no  other  than  divinely-appointed 
diocesan  bishops.'  This  we  deny.  The  issue  is  fairly  joined, 
and  we  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  proofs  or  arguments  of 
those  who  maintain  the  affirmative. 

It  is  urged,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  authority 
with  which  St.  Paul  invested  Timothy  and  Titus  over  the 
Churches  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  constituted  them  bishops  of 
those  dioceses.  But  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine,  or  fact,  do 
not  stick  to  '  the  sacred  record.'  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
all  we  can  say  or  do,  tihey  will  plunge  into  the  darkness  of 
tradition.  Dr.  Chapin,  especially,  overwhelmns  us  with  the 
authority  of  *  all  antiquity.'  Thus  he  says :  ^All  antiquity 
testified  to  the  fadj  that  Titus  was  ordained  bishop  of  Crete 
hy  St.  Paul.  Thus  Eusebius,  out  of  the  records  of  the  Church, 
tells  us,  that  '^  Titus  was  appointed  over  the  Churches  in 
Crete,"  Lib.  iii.  4,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Tbeodoret,  and  Jer- 
ome, and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  tell  us  the  same 
thing,  adding,  that  he  was  ordained  by  St.  Paul.'    (p.  173.) 

1  Mr.  How :  CoUectionB,  p.  — . 
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.  .  .  .  ^  Timothy,  alBO,  is  said  by  the  anoierUs  to  have  been 
ordained  by  St.  Paul  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesns,  which  some 
say  was  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Asia  Minor.'  (p.  173.) 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  How  says,  ^  the  ancients,  who  speak  on 
this  subject,  unanimously  represent  Ti/mothy  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Ephesus.  "What  says  Eusebius  ?  ^^  He  was  the  first  bishop 
of  the  province  or  diocese  of  Ephesus."  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iii, 
chap.  4.'  *  Oyprian  is  equally  explicit.  ^  We  find  that  the 
tmited  voice  of  anoierU  vyriters  declare  him  (Titus)  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Crete.  Eusebius  informs  us  ^'  that  he 
received  Episcopal  authority  over  the  Church  of  Crete."  So 
says  Theodoret,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose." 
In  the  above  extracts  we  have  emphasized  the  passages  by 
which  (we  suppose  unintentionally)  the  testimony  of  history 
has  been  corrupted  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  support  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  facts  thus  inserted  into,  history,  how- 
ever, are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  bearing  on 
the  great  issue  which  have  been  omitted  by  these  writers. 
Surely,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  carelessness,  they  could  not 
have  expected,  when  they  made  such  professed  extracts,  that 
they  would  have  been  followed  by  any  other  writer  and  sifted. 
We  will  sift  them  a  little. 

The  authority  of  *  all  antiquity '  is  truly  very  grand  and  im- 
posing. It  sounds  like  the  roar  of  Kiagara.  But  the  two 
things  are  alike  only  in  sound.  We  have  been  all  the  way 
under  the  waters  of  Niagara,^  walking,  amid  ice  and  snow, 
along  the  narrow  brink  of  the  awful  precipice  below,  and  we 
found  that  the  thunders  of  the  dark  abyss  at  its  base  lost  none 
of  the  delight  of  their  terrors.  We  have,  also,  been  through 
this  cataract  of  words,  and  the  substance,  instead  of  answering 
to  the  sound,  vanished  in  sheer  mist  and  air.  So  great  are  the 
shams  which  are  practiced  on  the  children  of  men. 

All  antiquity  I  The  simple  truth  is,  that,  during  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single  writer 
who  alludes  to  the  fact,  or  the  rumor ^  that  Timothy  or  Titus 
was  a  bishop.    All  the  writers  of  these  three  centuries  are  pro- 

1  Gollec,  p.  81.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  64, 65. 

8  That  is,  88  &r  as  there  W88  a  way. 
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foundlj  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  bishoprics  of  Timothy  and 
Titus.    How  strange,  how  wonderful,  if  those  illustrious  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul,  and  champions  of  the  Cross,  were  really, 
the  well-known  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete ! 

Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  writer  who  even 
alludes  to  Timothy  and  Titus  as  bishops.  And  what  says 
Eusebius  ?  He  tells  us,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Chapin,  ^  out  of 
the  records  of  the  Churchy  that  ^  Titus  was  appointed  over  the 
Churches  of  Crete.'  He  tells  us  no  such  thing,  and,  indeed, 
he  pretends  to  tell  us  nothing  on  the  subject  ^  out  of  the  rec' 
ords  of  the  Church.'  He  ^  informs  us,'  if  we  may  trust  Cyprian, 
that  Titus  ^  received  Episcopal  authority  over  the  Church  of 
Crete.'  Such,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  the  information 
which  we  derive  from  Eusebius.  Eusebius  says,  if  Mr.  How  is 
not  mistaken,  that  Timothy  ^was  the  first  bishop  of  the  province 
or  diocese  of  Ephesus.'  In  fact,  Eusebius  does  not  speak  of  the 
^  diocese '  of  Ephesus,  and  he  does  not  say  that  ^  Timothy  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.'  What,  then,  does  Eusebius  say  t 
Is  it  not  possible,  with  his  words  before  us,  to  let  the  world 
know  what  he  does  say,  and  that,  too,  in  his  own  words  f  Or 
must  we,  by  a  sort  of  b]ind  fate,  mix  up  our  testimony  with 
his,  by  inserting  words  of  our  own,  so  as  to  give  his  history  a 
squint  in  favor  of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Eusebius  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  any- 
thing on  the  subject  before  us  ^out  of  the  records  of  the 
Church.'  On  the  contrary,  he  only  says,  'Timothie  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  of  the 
Churches  of  Crete.'  ^  Thus,  it  was  from  report,  or  rumor,  or 
tradition,  and  not  from  ^  the  records  of  the  Church,'  that  Euse- 
bius derives  ^the  fact'  in  question.  ^AU  antiquity,'  if  we 
may  believe  Dr.  Chapin,  ^  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Titus  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Crete  ly  St.  Paul!  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  his  very  first  witness,  Eusebius,  and  the  wit- 
ness whom  the  others  follow,  does  not  say  one  word  about 
the  ordination  of  Titus,  much  less  that  he  was  ^  ordained  by 
St.  Paul.'  He  does  not  even  say  whether  he  was  reported  to 
have  been  bishop  during  the  lifetime,  or  after  the  death,  of 

1  EccL  Hist,  Lib.  ilL  4. 
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St.  Paul.  He  merely  says  he  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  Crete.  As  this  is  not  qnite  satisfactory,  Dr.  Cbapin 
-adds  the  very  unimportant  circumstance,  that  Titns  was  ^  or- 
dained by  St.  Panl '  bishop  of  Crete,  in  order  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence,  and  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Epsco- 
pacy  I  In  like  manner,  Mr.  How,  instead  of  quoting  the  words 
of  Ensebins  jnst  as  they  are  in  his  own  work,  slips  in  the  little 
term  diocese,  in  order  to  convert  Timothy,  on  the  anthority  of 
the  great  historian,  into  a  diocesan  bishop. 

All  the  writers  above  mentioned  represent  Ensebins  as  tell* 
ing  ns  '  the  fact,'  as  testifying  to  *  the  fact;'  whereas,  in  reality, 
he  merely  tells  os,  with  the  honesty  of  a  true  historian,  of  the 
existence  of  a  report  respecting  the  fact.  When,  or  how,  or 
by  whom,  that  report  originated,  or  how  extensively  it  pre- 
vailed, Eusebins  says  nothing.  He  is  perfectly  silent,  also,  in 
r^ard  to  the  great  point  of  all  —  the  point,  namely,  whether 
Timothy  and  Titns  were,  according  to  report,  bishops  during 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Panl,  or  after  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Panics  death  Timothy  was  still  a  yonng  man ;  hence,  if, 
in  the  course  of  events,  he  actually  became  the  bishop  of 
Ephesus  ^  by  the  custom  of  the  Church,'  that  fact  would  no 
more  interfere,  with  our  position  than  does  the  fact  that  C.  P. 
Mcllvaine  is  now  the  diocesan  bishop  of  Ohio.  The  above 
writers  have,  it  is  true,  shown  us  a  diocesan  bishop  in  the  time 
of  the  Apobtles,  but  then  his  existence  has  not  been  made 
known  to  us,  as  they  promised  to  make  it  known,  by  ^  a  sound 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  of  his  existencie  has  been  patched  up  of  extracts  quo- 
ted, nay,  miserably  misquoted,  from  the  uncertain  traditions 
of  men,  as  honestly  set  forth  in  Eusebius. 

These  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  lay  great  stress  on  what  Euse- 
bius ^  tells  us.'  That  is,  if  what  ^  he  tells  us '  happens  to  suit 
their  purpose,  or  may  be  made  to  suit  it  by  slipping  in  a  few 
words  of  their  own.  The  learned  world  is,  doubtless,  much 
indebted  to  them  for  these  improvements  in  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  knew  the  truth,  and  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  tell  all  he  knew,  neither  more  nor  less ;  but,  either 
from  his  extreme  modesty  or  some  other  cause,  he  failed  to 
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tell  ^  the  whole  truth.'  Hence,  when  these  gentlemen  snpplj 
the  miaaing  links,  or  insert  the  omitted  words  in  extracts  from 
him,  they  do  not  corrupt,  they  only  perfect,  his  history.  Thus 
perfected,  how  clearly  and  beautifully  it  reflects,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, modern  Episcopacy  in  all  the  glory  of  its  divine  right  I 
As  seen  therein,  we  read  not  merely  that  Timothy  was  reported^ 
but  positively  that  ^  he  was^  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.  We 
see  therein,  not  merely  the  reflection  of  a  rumor,  the  report  of 
a  report,  but '  the  fact '  itself,  that '  he  was '  the  first  bishop  of 
Ephesus.  He  stands  before  us,  too,  not  simply  as  the  bishop 
of  a  *  church,'  but  as  the  bishop  of  '  a  province  or  diocese ' —  a 
grand  diocesany  like  one  of  our  modern  men  of  war.  To  com- 
plete and  crown  the  whole,  we  behold  a  bishop,  not  made 
^  by  the  custom  of  the  Church,'  as  Jerome  declares  all  -bishops 
were  made,  but '  ordained  by  St.  Paul '  himself. 

The  efiect  is  very  beautiful.  But,  after  all,  there  is  one 
slight  objection  to  this  renovation  of  the  history  of  Eusebius. 
It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  the  whole  truth 
respecting  the  episcopate  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  whereas,  if 
we  may  believe  him,  he  only  knew  what  may  be  learned  from 
*  the  words  of  St.  Paul.'  He  possessed  no  divine  faculty  of 
insight.  He  did  not  even  know  the  truth,  as  Falstafl^  knew  the 
true  Prince,  by  instinct,  but  had,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  gather 
all  he  knew  from  '  the  sacred  volume.'  Honestly  and  mod- 
estly, in  fact,  he  begins  his  testimony  with  this  statement : 
^  But  how  many  and  what  sincere  followers  have  governed  the 
Churches  planted  by  the  Apostles,  it  cannot  he  affirrnedy  hut  so 
far  forth  as  may  he  gathered  out  of  the  words  of  PauV  (Lib. 
iii.  4.)  What  an  unseemly  exposure  of  himself!  What !  tell 
the  whole  world  that  he  knew  no  more,  and  could  affirm  no 
more,  than  all  men  might  read  for  themselves  in  ^  the  words  of 
Paul ' !  How  very  green  !  Accordingly,  this  very  awkward 
confession  is,  by  the  renovators  and  perfecters  of  history,  care- 
fully kept  in  the  background,  lest  some  profane  reader  might 
ask,  If  Eusebius  knows  only  what  St.  Paul  tells  him,  then  why 
go  to  him  for  information  ?  Why  not  apply  directly  to  St.  Paul 
himself — the  fountain-head  —  the  divinely-inspired  teacher  of 
us  all  ?    Thus,  they  not  only  supply  what  is  wanting  to  the  body 
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of  tmtli  in  Eusebius,  but  they  lop  off,  or  keep  out  of  eight,  those 
ugly  excrescences  which  entirely  destroy  the  independent  valae 
of  his  most  valnable  testimony.  Determined  are  they,  it 
seems,  that  he  shall  speak  ^  the  truth,  the  whole  truths  and 
nothing  hut  the  i/mih '  /  and  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
this,  like  a  good,  faithful  witness,  why  then  they  will  make 
him  I  If  they  cannot  do  as  they  please  with  St  Paul,  this 
good  Father,  at  least,  shall  be  as  a  nose  of  wax  in  their  learned, 
prelatical  fingers. 

We  have  chosen  for  ourselves.  We  prefer  the  testimony  of 
St.  Paul  to  that  of  Bishop  EusebiuB.  We  have  camped  with 
the  Apostles,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  desert  the  colors  under 
which  we  have  enlisted  for  the  war.  Show  us,  then,  a  dio- 
cesan  bishop  ^  out  of  the  words  of  Paul,'  or  some  other  Apos- 
tle. We  cannot — we  dare  not  —  accept  one  which  has  been 
patched  up  out  of  garbled  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of  eccle- 
siastical history — a  paper  bishop  merely  —  a  sham  and  an  im- 
position on  the  reason  of  mankind. 

The  time  was  when  we,  too,  as  earnest  Episcopalians,  made 
diligent  search,  in  all  the  pages  of  the  N'ew  Testament,  for  a 
diocesan  bishop.  We  examined,  especially,  the  claims  set  up 
in  behalf  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Epaphroditus.  But,  either 
from  some  idiosyncrasy  of  our  nature,  from  a  want  of  capacity 
to  weigh  evidence  accurately,  or  from  a  regard  to  truth,  we 
were  wholly  unable  to  make  the  discovery.  If  this  be  a  mis- 
fortune, we  are  at  least  associated  in  our  misery  with  as  good 
company  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  a  vast  multitude  of  her  most  illustrious 
divines  and  dignitaries.  Let  us,  in  passing,  just  notice  a  few 
of  them. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  young  Episcopal  clei^- 
man  said  to  us,  *  I  know  that  Timothy  was  a  bishop.'  *  You 
know,  then,'  we  replied,  ^  more  than  was  known  to  Dr.  John 
Potter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  tlie  celebra- 
ted work  in  favor  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Govern- 
ment.' *  Is  that  so  ? '  *  It  certainly  is.'  The  learned  Arch- 
bishop, after  a  careful  examination  of  every  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture bearing  on  the  subject,  says :  ^  Timotheus  was  an  evanr 
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gdiaty  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Oorinthians,  as  St.  Paul 
affirms  (2  Oor.  i.  19),  but  did  {diaxo)^tiii)  minister  as  deacon  to 
St  Panl.  So  that  there  were  now  in  this  company  an  apostle, 
a  prophet,  and  an  evangelist  or  deacon.  When  these  are 
mentioned  together  it  is  constantly  in  this  order — Panl, 
Silvanasy  and  Timothy ;  Silvanns  being  superior  to  Timothy, 
as  Panl  was  to  Silvanns.'  ^  St.  Panl,  indeed,  as  he  was  about 
to  be  offered  up,  left  this  his  last  and  dying  injunction  to 
Timothy,  ^  Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.'  ( 2  Tim.  iv.  5.) 
Was  it  not  simply  honest,  therefore,  in  the  great  Archbishop, 
to  agree  with  St.  Paul,  and  consider  Timothy  as  ^  an  evan- 
gelist'I  Whether  he  was  a  deacon  or  a  presbyter,  there 
seems  to  be  be  no  room  for  an  honest  doubt  that  he  was  an 
evangelist. 

In  like  manner,  the  Bev.  Henry  Alford,  D.  D.,  the  late 
learned  Dean  of  Canterbury,  denies  that  the  Timothy  of  the 
Kew  Testament  was  a  bishop,  and  ranks  him  with  the  evan- 
gelists. In  his  note  on  Phil.  ii.  25,  he  says,  ^  dnotrXovj  not  in  the 
ordinary  sen»e  of  apostle,  ....  but  as  in  ref.  2  Cor.  (where 
see  note)  ....  ^^  mtn«9^  (in  supply)  of  my  wants."  Thus, 
according  to  this  learned  Greek  scholar  and  High  Church 
Episcopalian,  the  term  in  Phil.  ii.  25  means  not  an  apostle, 
but  your  messenger,  or  '  minisier  of  my  wanU.^  He  agrees, 
therefore,  with  our  common  translation.  Again,  in  his  PtoU- 
gomena  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  Dean  Alford 
says:  ^There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Episcopal  govem- 
mentj  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
form  of  church  government  disclosed  in  our  Epistle  is  of  the 
simplest  kind  possible.  The  diaconate  was  certainly,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  coeval  with  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and 
the  presbyterate  was  almost  a  necessity  for  every  congrega- 
tion. No  Church  could  subsist  without  a  government  of  some 
kind :  and  it  would  be  natural  that  such  an  one  as  that  im- 
plied  in  the  presbyterate  should  arise  out  of  the  circumstances 
in  every  case.'    What  shall  we  make,  then,  of  the  directions 

1  Potter  on  Charch  Gk>yeniment,  Chap,  m,  p.  98. 

2  The  Greek  Testament.    Bj  Heniy  Alford,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
VoL  in,  p.  175. 
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given  to  Timothy  and  Titus  respecting  the  appointment  of  eld- 
ers, and  so  forth,  and  their  own  supposed  elevation  to  an  order 
of  hierarchy  higher  than  presbyters  ?  Dean  Alford  replies : 
*  The  directions  also  which  are  given,  are  altc^ether  of  an 
ethical,  not  of  an  hierarchal  kind.  They  refer  to  the  selection 
of  men  whose  previous  lives  and  relations  in  society  afford 
good  promise  that  they  will  discharge  faithfully  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  work  faithfully  and  successfully  in  their 
office.'  ^  That  is,  these  directions  were  altogether  ethical,  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  Timothy  and  Titus  in  their  office  of 
evangelists,  and  not  the  conferring  on  them  of  the  hierarchal 
powere  of  diocesan  bishops.  If  the  arguments  of  our  oppon- 
ents fail,  then,  as  they  so  signally  do,  to  convince  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  members  of  their  own  household, 
how  oan  they  expect  them  to  open  the  eyes  of  poor,  blind 
Methodists  t  We  hope  they  will  excuse  us  if  we  can  see  no 
better  than  a  learned  Dean,  or  a  great  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H,  Plumtre,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College,  London,  is  also  one  of  our  companions  in  mie- 
fortune.  He  can  nowhere  discover  in  Scripture  that  Timothy 
was  a  bishop.  St.  Paul  did,  it  is  very  true,  entreat  Timothy 
to  remain  behind  in  Ephesus,  while  he  visited  Macedonia,  and 
laid  down  certain  rules  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
Ephesian  Church.  But  did  this  make  him  the  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus ?  So  say  the  Hows,  Beasleys,  and  Kips  of  this  country. 
The  request  then  and  there  made  of  Timothy,  and  the  rules 
prescribed  to  him,  clearly  and  conclusively  prove,  say  they, 
that  St.  Paul  made  him  the  diocesan  bishop  of  Ephesus.  But 
how  stand  *  the  facts '  ?  Did  St.  Paul  ordain  him  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and  then  say  to  him,  there  is  your  diocese,  your 
charge,  and  there  you  must  remain  as  in  duty  bound  ?  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  He  merely  entreats  Timothy,  his  b^sloved 
and  almost  constant  companion,  to  remain  in  Ephesus  and  do 
certain  work. .  Timothy  is  greatly  grieved  at  the  separation, 
but  remains  and  does  the  work  belonging  to  his  mission.  It 
is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  those  who  are  in  search  of  a 

1  Prolegomena  on  the.  Pastoral  EpisUes,  Vol.  Ill,  Sections  22, 23,  and  24. 
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bifihop,  and  whose  imaginations  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  the 
object  of  their  search,  should  see  this  idea  reflected  in  the 
temporary  sojourn  of  Timothy  in  Ephesus.  But  Professor 
Plumtre,  though  himself  a  staunch  Episcopalian,  can  see  no 
such  thing.  *  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3,'  says  he,  *  that  he 
and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  his  impris- 
onment, revisited  the  pro-consular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple  re- 
mained, half-rduetantly  (in  his  own  diocese  ? ),  e^)en  weeping 
at  the  separation  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possi- 
ble, the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which  Iiad 
sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which  he  was  thus  to 
exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  the  ApoMe — a  vtcar- 
apostolic  rather  than  a  hishqp  —  was  of  uncertain  duration. 
(1  Tim.  iii.  4.)  The  position  in  which  he  found  himself  might 
well  make  him  anxious.  He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of 
whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  to  assign  to 
each  a  stipend  in  proportion  to  his  work,'  etc.^  The  time  he 
was  to  remain  ^  was  of  uncertain  duration,'  but  wafi  certainly, 
not  like  that  of  a  bishop,  for  his  lifetime.  He  had  to  rule 
elders,  it  is  true,  but  this  was,  not  as  a  bishop  over  the  Church, 
but  as  '  the  delegate  of  an  Apostle — a  vicaivapostolic' 

Accordingly,  Professor  Plumtre,  throughout  his  very  care- 
fully written  article,  calls  Timothy,  not  a  bishop,  but  *an 
evangelist.'  Thus  he  says :  ^  Personal  feelings  led  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  conclusion  (Act  xvi.  3),  and  he  (Timothy)  was  sol- 
emnly set  apart  (the  whole  assembly  of  the  elders  laying  hands 
on  him,  as  did  the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work,  and  possi- 
bly to  hear  the  title,  of  an  evangelist.^  *  Again  he  says :  *  They 
and  Silvanus,  and  probably  Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  12),  and  there  already  the  young  evangelist  was 
conspicuous  at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal.  (Phil, 
ii.  22.)"  ....  ^  He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens, 

but  to  Corinth Here  also  he  was  apparently  active  as 

an  evangelist^  ^    He  was,  in  fact,  sent  from  place  to  place,  in 

1  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.    Ait.  Timothy,  p.  8254. 
.    2  Ibid.,  p.  3258.  8  Ibid.  4  Ibid. 
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the  character  of  an  evangelist,  ^  as  having  special  gifts  for 
comforting  and  teaching.'  These  gifts  having  been  pointed 
ont  by  prophecy  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  and  recognized  by  St. 
Paul,  he  appointed  and  set  apart  ^  his  son  Timothy '  to  the 
high  and  honorable  office  of  evangelist. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Whitby  is  another  very  comforting  com- 
panion in  onr  misfortune  and  misery.  Titus^  says  that  learned 
Episcopal  writer,  ^  was  only  left  at  Crete  to  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  and  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting ; 
and  that,  having  done  that  work,  he  had  done  all  that  was. 
assigned  him  in  that  station,  and,  therefore,  St.  Panl  sends  for 
him  the  very  same  year  to  Nicopolis.  (Titus  iii.  12.) '  And  with 
respect  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Whitby  says,  that  ^  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  having  resided  longer  at  EphesiLa  than 
was  necessary  to  ezecnte  a  special  cmd  temporary  mission  to 
the  Chwrch  at  this  place? '^  Whether  it  be  our  good  or  bad 
fortune,  we  certainly  have  no  keener  optics  for  the  discovery 
of  bishops  than  had  the  great  Dr.  Whitby  himself,  and  can, 
therefore,  only  see  that  Titus  and  Timothy  were  evangelists. 

But  what  is  an  evangelist?  Let  Eusebius,  the  great  au- 
thority with  our  adversaries,  declare.  An  evangelist,  says  he, 
was  an  officer  appointed  ^  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
in  barbarous  nations,  to  constitute  them  pastors,  and,  having 
committed  to  them  the  cultivating  of  these  new  plantations, 
to  pass  on  to  other  countries  and  nations.'  Now,  what  words, 
we  fearlessly  demand,  could  more  perfectly  describe  the  office 
and  labors  of  Timothy  or  Titus  than  those  here  u|ed  by  Euse- 
bius to  describe  the  character  of  an  evangelist  f  They  were 
not  settled  officers^  they  were  itinerant  laborers.  They  sus- 
tained no  fixed  or  permanent  relation  to  the  Ohurches  of 
Epfiesus  and  Crete ;  and,  during  their  numerous  missionary 
journeys,  they  probably  remained  longer  in  some  other  places 
than  in  these.  That  is,  they  were  not  bishcfps  in  the  prelatical 
sense  of  the  word  —  they  were  merely  ^  legates  of  the  Apostie,' 
or '  vicars  apostolic'  They  belonged,  emphatically  and  dearly^ 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  last  of  the  three  great  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  as  ^  apostles,  prophets,  and. 

1  Pk'ofiiee  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Commentaiy  on  IUu$. 
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evangelists.'  If  we  err  in  this,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
err  in  company  with  Archbishop  Potter,  Dean  Alford,  Profes- 
sor Plumtre,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Whitby. 

This  is  not  all  —  this  is  not  half — nay,  this  is  not  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  names  of  illustrious  Episcopalians  which 
are  under  the  same  cloud  with  ourselves.  There  is,  first,  the 
famous  Willet,  who,  in  his  Synops.  Papism^  p.  236,  says :  '  It  is 
most  like  Timothy  had  the  place  and  calling  of  an  evangelist : 
and  the  calling  of  evangelists  and  bishops,  which  are  pastors, 
are  divers.^  In  like  manner.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Ireni- 
curriy  says :  *  Such  were  the  evangelists,  who  were  sent  some- 
times into  this  country  to  put  the  Church  in  order  there  — 
sometimes  into  another ;  but,  wherever  they  were,  they  acted 
as  evangelists,  and  not  as  fixed  officers.  And  such  were  Tim- 
othy and  Titus,  nothwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made 
against  it,  ds  will  appea/r  to  amy  one  wJio  wiU  take  an  impar- 
tial  survey  of  the  arguments  on  hoth  sidesj  etc.^  The  learned 
Whittaker,  also,  expressly  says :  *  In  the  Apostles'  times  there 
were  many  things  extraordinary.  There  was  another  form  of 
government  in  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and 
another  now,  is  acknowledged  by  Stapleton :  For  it  was  then 
governed  by  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  Prophets,  but  now 
only  by  pastors  and  deacons ;  the  rest  are  all  removed.'  ^  Thus, 
according  to  this  learned  Episcopal  author,  the  Church  was 
governed,  at  first,  by  these  extraordinary  officers  —  Apostles, 
Prophets,  and  Evangelists  —  but  these  were  all  removed,  and 
the  Church  left  in  charge  of  its  ordinary  and  permanent  rulers. 
Or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Jacob,  the  *  Ministry  of  Gifts'  passed 
away  with  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Evangelists,  and  the  '  Min- 
istry of  Orders '  only  remained.  The  first  was  temporary  only; 
the  last  was  permanent.  Hence  the  remark  of  Smectymnus 
is  just :  *  Therefore  this  was  Titus'  work,  not  to  be  bishop  of 
Crete  himself,  but  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  which  wa^  an 
office  above  that  of  hishop?    It  was  the  office  of  an  evangelist, 

1  Irenicum,  p.  840. 

2  As  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  A3rton'8  Original  Constitution  qf  the  Chris- 
tian Church, 
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*  the  legate  of  an  apostle.'  Finally,  not  to  mnltiply  anthorities 
indefinitely,  Mr.  Dod well,  who,  in  the  conree  of  his  life,  wrote  no 
less  than  eight  works  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,^  says :  *  But  tmly, 
that  the  office  of  Timothy  was  not  fixed,  but  itinerary,  many 
arguments  do  prove.  That  it  was  required  of  him  to  remain  at 
Ephesus,  is  testified  by  the  Apostle.  (1  Tim.  i.  3.)  He  was,  there- 
fore, when  thus  demanded,  an  itinerary.  The  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist (2  Tim.  iv.  6),  so  many  journeyings  with  St.  Paul,  and 
his  name  being  joined  with  the  Apostle,  in  the  inscription  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  are  all  of  them  arguments 
for  this.  Moreover,  the  Apostle  commands  Titus  only  to  or- 
dain, in  Crete,  presbyters  in  every  city.  (Titus  i.  5.)  He  says, 
he  was  left  there  that  he  might  set  in  order  things  that  were 
wanting.  And  he  was  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  when  he 
was  left.  And  truly,  other  places  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  therefore  was  no  more  restricted 
to  any  particular  place  than  was  the  Apostle  himself.'  *  Thus, 
according  to  the  famous  Dodwell,  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not 
bishops,  but  evangelists. 

Many  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  produced  from  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  in  the  annals  of  Episcopacy. 

Hence,  in  view  of  all  these  great  authorities,  no  young  Episco- 
palian, however  respectable,  has  any  right  to  know  that  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  were  bishops,  and,  as  sttch,  ordained  by  St  Paul. 
Even  if  he  has  read  Bishop  Kip  he  has  no  right  to  any  such 
absolute  knowledge.  He  may  enjoy  his  knowledge  unmolested, 
however,  if  he  will  only  not  say  to  us  poor,  ignorant  Method- 
ists, that  ^  to  doubt  is  to  be  damned.'  He  may  enjoy  it  all,  if 
he  will  only  not  say  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  Protestant  world, 
except  his  own  communion,  that  we  are  cut  off  from  the  prom- 
ises of  *  the  sacred  volume,'  and  consigned,  along  with  the  hea- 
then nations,  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  We  shall 
not  quarrel  with  him  about  his  superior  knowledge ;  we  only 
object  to  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Jacob,  himself  a  good  Episcopalian  of 

1  See  McElhinney,  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  pp.  411, 412, 418, 414. 

2  Parsenes,  sect.  10,  p.  404^ 
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the  Church  of  England,  that  ^  Timothy  at  Epheeas,  and  Titus 
in  Crete,  were  delegated  by  St  Paul  to  perform  ybr  him  what 
v)6  might  call  episcopal  functions,  in  ordaining,  superintend- 
ing, reproving,  or  encoure^ng  the  ministers  of  those  Churches, 
as  well  as  endeavoring  to  promote  the  general  well  being  of 
the  Christian  communities  there.  But  they  are  never  called 
^^  bishops,"  or  any  other  name  which  might  indicate  a  special 
order  or  ecclesiastical  office.  Their  commission  was  evidently 
an  exceptional  and  temporary  charge^  to  m/eet  sofne  peculiar 
wants  in  those  places  during  the  necessary  absence  of  St,  Pavl^ 
(p.  73.)  We  also  agree  with  him,  that  *  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  Timothy  and  Titus  may  be  justly  considered  the 
embryo  of  (ke  Episcopacy  of  the  following  age^  or  the  pattern 
which  the  Churches  probably  followed  when  it  was  found 
desirable  to  establish  an  order  svperior  to  that  of  the  presby- 
ters,^ etc.  (p.  73.)  We  agree  to  all  this,  because  it  all  seems 
plausible  enough ;  but,  then,  at  best,  it  is  no  more  than  proba- 
ble conjecture.  It  is  neither  fact  nor  history.  But,  if  it  were 
all  established  and  incontestable  fact,  it  would  only  show  how, 
after  the  apostolic  age.  Episcopacy  was  introduced  ^  by  the 
custom  of  the  Church,'  and  not  by  divine  authority.  Episco- 
pacy may,  in  other  words,  have  been  developed  from  a  germ 
planted  by  the  Apostles ;  but  even  this  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  developed  by  the  wisdom  or  by  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  The  resemblance,  too,  between  the  temporary 
functions  delegated  to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  a  peculiar  pur- 
pose, and  then  afterward  exercised  by  the  regular  and  perma- 
nent Episcopate,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  they 
were  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete.  Many  traditions  of 
the  Church,  as  every  student  of  its  history  must  be  aware,  had 
not  half  as  good  a  foundation  as  this  for  their  origin  and 
existence. 

*  It  is  very  easy,'  says  Mr.  How,  *  to  see  why  the  advocates 
of  parity  would  exclude  from  view  the  situation  of  Timothy 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  since  U  carries  absolute  death  to 
their  cause?  This  is  simply  ridiculous.  We  are  not  the  advo- 
cates of  parity ;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  they  do  not 
<  exclude  from  view  the  situation  of  Timothy  in  the  Church  of 
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Ephesus.'  On  the  contrary,  they  give  the  most  carefnl  and 
minute  attention  to  that  situation,  and  to  all  the  circum- 
stances therewith  connected ;  and,  having  weighed  them  all, 
they  have  shown,  times  and  ways  without  number,  that  they 
most  perfectly  agree  with  the  belief  that  Timothy  was  an 
evangelist. 

Again  he  says :  *  We  are  perfectly  safe^  so  far  as  relates  to 
Timothy,  in  resting  our  cause  on  the  situation  he  occupied  at 
Ephesus,  and  on  the  powers  he  exercised  there.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  was  undeniably  Episcopal,  This 
part  of  the  subject  the  advocates  of  parity  do  not  choose  to 
meddle  with^  running  off  constantly  to  the  term  presbytery^ 
that  poor  word  being  the  chief  basis  of  their  cause.'  In  a 
similar  style  do  the  other  gentlemen  in  question  dogmatize, 
and  deal  out '  absolute  death '  to  their  adversaries,  but  they 
are  '  perfectly  safe '  only  in  their  own  fond  imagination.  They 
slay  hecatombs  with  a  word !  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
that  word  it  is  as  transparently  shallow  as  it  is  false.  ^  Do  not 
choose  to  meddle  with  1 '  This  is  the  very  subject,  in  fact, 
which  all  intelligent  Preshyteriam^  do  meddle  with ;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  term  presbytery.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  running  off  to  this  term,  they  march 
right  straight  forward  to  the  word  evangelist^  and  there  rest 
their  cause. 

No  one  denies  that  the  powers  delegated  by  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to  those  entrusted  to  pres- 
byters. But  does  it  follow,  that  because  they  were  superior 
to  presbyters,  they  were,  therefore,  diocesan  bishops?  Both 
apostles  and  prophets  were  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  pres- 
byters ;  but  no  sane  man  has  concluded  that  they  were,  there- 
fore, diocesan  bishops.  No  one  denies  that  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  superior  to  presbyters ;  but  it  follows  from  this  that  they 
were  diocesan  bishops,  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  universe,  except  such  bishops,  superior  to  pres- 
byters. But  evangelists  were  superior  to  presbyters,  as  well  as 
apostles  and  prophets.  Hence,  when  it  is  proved,  as  may  be 
very  easily  done,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to 
presbyters,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  been  either  apostles, 
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or  prophets,  or  evangelists,  or  diocesan  bishops.  But  all  this 
is  overlooked  by  onr  very  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  logi- 
cians. Without  argument,  and  without  reflection,  they  jump 
to  the  conclusion,  that  because  Timothy  and  Titus  were  above 
presbyters,  they  were,  and  must  have  been,  diocesan  bishops. 

The  point  which  no  one  denies,  at  least  no  intelligent  Pres- 
byterian or  Methodist,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  delegated  powers,  superior  to  presbyters, 
these  gentlemen  are  at,  great  pains  to  prove.  On  this  con- 
ceded point  they  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  their  logic,  and 
pour  out  all  the  stores  of  their  passionate  eloquence ;  but  when 
they  come  to  the  point  in  dispute  they  just  take  it  for  granted 
as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  mathematical  axiom.  We  admit,  as 
every  reader  of  St.  Paul's  words  must  do,  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  above  mere  presbyters,  and  yet  to  establish  this  point 
they  belabor  us  with  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  declamation,  ad 
nauseam  ;  and,  having  established  it  to  their  heart's  content, 
they  require  us  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  own  that  they 
were  diocesan  Bishops.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  think 
for  ourselves,  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  conclude  with  Pot- 
ter, and  Alford,  and  Plumtre,  and  Whitby,  and  Willet,  and 
Stillingfleet,  and  Whittaker,  and  Dodwell,  and  Jacob  —  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  other  distinguished  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England — that  they  were  evangelists, 
and  not  diocesan  bishops.  Did  these  very  confident  reasoners 
never  hear  of  this  conclusion  before  ?  Did  it  never  enter  their 
imagination  that  Timothy  and  Titus  might  be  superior  to  pres- 
byters just  because  they  were  evangelists,  *  the  legates  of  the 
Apostle,'  or  '  his  vicars-apostolic '  ?  If  not,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  they  would  only  read  a  little,  and  think  a  little,  before 
they  proceed  to  consign  the  whole  Protestant  world,  save 
their  own  communion,  to  the  dark  limbo  of  God's  uncove- 
nanted  mercies. 

We  must  here  bring  this  article  to  an  end.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  the  cases  of  Epaphroditus,  Timothy,  and  Titus, 
because  they  constitute  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  jure  divino 
scheme  of  Episcopacy.  If  they  were  not  bishops,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  term,  then  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  such 
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ofiSce  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  corner-stone  has,  however^  been  so  often  and  so  com* 
pletely  ground  to  powder  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  Prelacy  have  given  it  to  the  winds,  and,  *  chang- 
ing their  base,'  fallen  on  a  new  position,  or  rather  concluded  to 
fortify  an  old  one  exdtiswely.  The  position  thus  assnmed 
and  fortified  is  this :  If  Epaphroditnsp,  Timothy,  and  Titus 
were  not  bishops  —  if  there  were  no  bishops  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  —  still  no  one  can  deny  that  there  were,  then, 
apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  This  is  granted.  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  bishops  having,  by  divine  appointment,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  official  place  of  the  Apostles,  we  still  have  the 
three  orders  of  the  Apostolic  Church  under  the  names  of 
MshapSj  priests^  and  deacons.  We  deny  this.  We  deny  that 
the  Apostles  have  had  any  swycesaors  in  the  prelatical  sense 
of  the  .word.  This  issue  will,  accordingly,  form  the  subject 
of  our  next  discussion. 


Abt.  II. — Greater  Britain :  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
Speaking  Countries^  during  1866  aim  1867.  By  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke.*  With  maps  and  illustrations.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1869. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  having,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^  followed  England  round  the  world,'  and  having  been 
impressed, '  in  all  the  length  of  his  travels,  by  the  grandeur 
of  our  race,  already  girdling  the  earth,'  has  seen  fit,  in  a  work 
of  546  octavo  pages,  to  present  his  readers  with  the  impres- 
sions and  views  of  the  countries  visited. 

The  subject  of  his  book,  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  national 
vanity,  is  a  popular  one;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  have  many 

1  The  Mr. '  Charles  W.  Bilke/  by  whom  the  above  was  written,  Is  now 
'  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  M.  P.'  Whether  his  knighthood,  and  his  place  in 
Parliament,  are  due  to  the  authorship  of  said  work,  we  do  not  know.  We 
wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  at  all  events,  that  be  is  now,  if  be  waa  not 
before,  the  Hm.  8vr  Charts  Weniwnih  DiOce,  M.  P.— En. 
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readers  on  both  sideB  of  the  Atlantic.  The  book  is  written  in 
an  easy  style,  and  contains  some  information  which  will  be 
both  new  and  interesting  to  many  of  its  readers.  Southerners 
who  read  it  will  certainly  learn  several  facts  in  regard  to  them- 
selves and  their  history  which  they  have  been  strangely  igno- 
rant of;  but  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  penetration,  assisted  by  his 
Yankee  informers,  has  enabled  us  to  see  our  character  in  a 
new  light,  for  which  disinterested  kindness  he  has  our  humble 
thanks. 

To  explain  the  title  of  Mr.  Dilke's  book,  we  quote  the  last 
sentence  of  his  preface :  *  If  two  small  islands  are,  by  courtesy 
styled  "  Great,"  America,  Australia,  India,  must  form  a  Greater 
Britain.'  We  might  say  here,  in  passing,  if  it  would  not  be 
deemed  too  presumptuous  in  an  ignorant  Southerner,  that  we 
did  not  know  before  that  the  British  Isles  had  been  styled 
*  Great '  5y  courtesy  ;  we  had  believed  that  it  was  an  jissumed 
title,  originating  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  this  is  a 
small  matter.    Let  us  return  to  Greater  Britain. 

Mr.  Dilke  begins  with  the  South,  and  though  his  remarks 
on  its  people  and  condition  are  given  as  if  from  personal  ob- 
servation, he  confined  his  travels  to  a  few  points  in  the  single 
State  of  Virgina.  BSs  book,  however,  would  have  been  writ- 
ten just  as  it  is,  had  he  never  come  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line.  He  had  evidently  already  formed  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  South,  which  opinion  was  based  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  his  New  England  friends.  His  visit,  then,  was  made, 
not  with  the  view  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the  character  of 
our  people,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  charge  of  judging  a  people 
without  seeing  them,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  His 
determination  to  be  confirmed  in  his  preconceived  opinion  is 
quite  manifest,  we  think,  from  his  applying  almost  entirely  for 
his  information  to  ^  mean  whites '  and  negroes.  The  society  of 
these,  however,  was  doubtless  more  congenial  to  ^  his  tastes.' 
He  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  company  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  their  former  cruel  and  half  civilized  masters.  Mr.  Dilke  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  vigor  and  worth  of  the  English  race,  and 
can  see  much  to  admire  in  every  branch  of  it,  except  that 
occupying  the  territory  of  the  late  Confederacy.    He  can 
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earning  their  bread  by  honest  industryy  for  in  a  elave  country 
labor  is  degrading.*  We  will  just  stop  here  long  enough  to 
return  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  bit  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  aboye,  for,  up  to  the  present,  we  were  entirely 
ignorant  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  prevailed  anywhere  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dilke  continues :  *  The  Southern  planters  were  gentle- 
men, possessed  of  many  aristocratic  virtues,  along  with  every 
aristocratic  vice.'  When  we  began  this  sentence  we  thought, 
^  after  all  he  intends  to  do  one  class  justice,' but  the  promise 
withered  as  soon  ha  it  arose.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  only 
place  in  his  book  where  he  makes  the  slightest  approach  to 
saying  anything  favorable  of  Southerners.  But  we  hold  that 
he  had  no  right  to  apply  the  term  ^  gentlemen '  to  Southern 
planters,  believing  them,  as  he  does,  to  possess  ^  every  aristo- 
cratic vice.'  As  far  as  our  observation  teaches  us,  vice  is  never 
gentle,  but  always  degrading,  whether  in  rich  or  poor.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  rich  are  able  to  conceal  much  of 
its  hideousness,  and  to  retard  the  ruin  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows it  when  long  pursued ;  whereas,  it  immediately  launches 
the  poor  into  an  open  sea  of  degradation.  We  can  never, 
therefore,  apply  the  term  ^  gentlemen '  to  any  class  of  men, 
however  exalted  their  position,  who  are  *  possessed  of  every 
aristocratic  vice.' 

Having  noticed  his  very  flattering  delineation  of  the  plan- 
ters, let  us  see  how  he  disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  white  popu- 
lation :  *  But  to  every  planter  there  were  nine  "  mean  whites," 
who,  though  grossly  ignorant,  full  of  insolence,  given  to  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  the  pistol  upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
were,  until  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  as  com- 
pletely the  rulers  of  America  as  they  were  afterward  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion.'  Now,  here  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  very  scurrilous  picture  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Southern  people ; 
but,  like  all  such  pictures,  it  reveals  more  than  the  painter 
designed.  The  coarse  chaises  of  ignorance,  insolence,  and 
rowdyism,  fall  heavier  upon  the  slanderer  than  the  slandered ; 
while  the  malicious  spirit  they  reveal  evokes  rather  a  feeling 
of  pity  for,  than  of  indignation  against,  their  author. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  sake  of  pleasing  his  New  Eng- 
land iriendsy  Mr.  Dilke  aimed  the  above  abuse  at  a  prostrate 
and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  unoffending  people.  His 
aim,  however,  was  ill-directed,  for  the  blow  falls  not  upon  the 
Southerners,  but  upon  the  immaculate  New  Englanders.  He 
makes  a  revelation  which,  while  it  is  full  of  humiliation  to 
New  England,  redounds  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the  South, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  emphatically  refutes  his  every  calumny. 
The  fact  that  the  Southern  people  ^  were  the  rulers  of  America 
until  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,'  is  well  attested 
by  history ;  but  what  surprises  us  is,  that  Mr.  Dilke  should 
ever  have  been  induced  to  acknowledge  it.  What  I  Six  mil- 
lions '  grossly  ignorant '  rule  twenty-five  millions  *  highly  en- 
lightened and  intelligent,'  and  all  English }  In  addition  to 
the  charges  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  insolent  manners,  Mr. 
Dilke  adds  also  that  of  cowardice.  And  again  he  says :  ^  These 
Southerners  are  no  whit  better  than  the  brancos  of  Brazil.'  If 
all  these  charges  were  true,  we  would  like  to  know  how  it  was 
that  the  ^  brave  and  intelligent '  people  of  the  North  permitted 
a  much  smaller  number,  and  they  only  ignorant  and  cowardly 
bravadoes,'  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  to  be  ^  the  rulers  of 
America ' !  Does  all  the  previous  history  of  the  world  furnish 
so  absurd  an  anomaly  ?  There  are  many  instances  recorded  in 
history  of  a  numerically  weaker  party  holding  the  chief  power 
in  the  State,  but  of  every  such  instance  it  is  likewise  recorded 
that  the  weaker  in  numbers  were  rendered  stronger  by  supe* 
rior  intelligence.  There  have  been  instances,  too,  of  nations 
making  effectual  resistance  against  the  attacks  of  a  vastly  out- 
numbering enemy,  but  in  every  such  instance  superior  valor 
aiid  skill  were  with  the  weaker  people,  and  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  disparity  in  numbers.  Here  is  an  enigma 
which  admits  of  only  this  solution,  that  its  author  has  made 
an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  being  granted,  brands  with 
'  falsehood '  every  charge  he  has  brought  against  the  people  of 
the  South.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  fact  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dilke ;  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
simply  showing  how  this  assertion  falsifies  others  made  by  him. 
We  will  say,  however,  that  its  truth  is  about  as  well  estab- 
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lished  as  that  of  any  other  fact  in  history.  Every  American, 
who  knows  anything  of  his  country's  history,  knows  that  until 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  the  representa- 
tives of  the  South  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  fact  has  been  admitted 
time  and  again  by  Northern  men,  and  very  probably  it  was  on 
the  authority  of  some  of  his  !N'ew  England  friends  that  Mr. 
Dilke  ventured  on  its  assertion.  Now,  let  us  place  this  fact 
face  to  face  with  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Dilke  against 
Southerners,  and,  looking  at  them  thus,  will  it  not  be  apparent 
to  every  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  that  he  who  asserts 
both  to  be  true  stultifies  himself? 

In  the  chapter  on  Virginia  we  have  this  sentence :  *  There 
is  no  surer  test  of  the  condition  of  a  country  than  the  state 
of  its  highways.'  After  which  follows  a  description  of  the 
wretched  roads  leading  from  Richmond,  all  of  which  is  ad- 
duced to  prove  Virginia  to  be  in  a  declining  condition.  If 
there  is  any  justice  in  this  we  have  failed  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Dilke's  visit  occurred  in  1866,  the  year  following  the  close  of 
the  war.  Knowing  as  he  did  the  complete  desolation  of  the 
country  around  Bichmond,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
whole  State  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  ought  to  have  known 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  put  the  roads  leading  from  Rich- 
mond in  good  condition  in  the  space  of  one  year.  But  he  was 
determined  to  look  at  the  South  only  through  New  England 
glasses,  and  hence  he  saw  Virginia  in  a  hopeless  decline ;  her 
F.  F.  V.'s,  those  *  not  extinct  before  the  war,'  far  off  in  Texas 
and  Oalifomia ;  the  State  given  up  to  indolent,  ^  mean  whites 
and  negroes,'  under  whom  it  must  rapidly  sink,  unless  it  be 
*  redeemed  by  New  England  capital  and  energy.'  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  Virginia  emphatically  falsifies  these  gloomy 
forebodings ;  and  we  are  glad  to  add,  that  she  is  being  re- 
deemed by  the  active  and  persevering  industry  of  her  native 
white  population. 

We  next  have  a  chapter  on  the  *  Negro.'  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  Mr.  Dilke's  penetration,  we  find 
several  things  quite  new  even  to  Southerners — at  least,  they 
are  new  to  us,  and  we  were  bom  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  a 
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negro  population.  Of  course  Mr.  Dilke  is  a  friend  to  the 
negro.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  for  this,  but  only 
wish  all  who  profess  to  be  so  were  so  in  reality.  Yet,  is  it  not 
strange  he  cannot  feel  friendship  for  the  negro  without  feel- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  personal  enmity  against  every  white 
man  who  has  ever  owned  a  slave  ?  He  would  evidently  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  Cotton  States  entirely  in  the  possession 
of  negroes.  The  spectacle  of  forty  millions  of  half-civilized 
Africans  settling  down  in  England,  dispossessing  the  people 
of  their  property,  and  taking  possession  of  the  government, 
would  be  to  us  a  sight  so  sad  that  we  should  never  cease  to 
deplore  it*-  Now,  if  this  spectacle  were  possible,  and  Mr. 
Dilke  werp  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  it,  he  would  shudder 
with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Yet  he  can, 
with  calmness  and  evident  satisfaction,  speak  of  the  negroes 
as  ^  being  masters  in  seven  of  the  rebel  States.' 

In  the  same  chapter,  but  referring  to  the  whites,  he  says : 
*In  the  South  you  must  take  nothing  upon  trust  —  believe 
nothing  you  are  told.'  A  sweeping  accusation,  and  one  need- 
ing no  answer.  We  will,  however,  say  this  much  in  reply. 
In  England  we  would  believe  much  of  what  we  heard,  but 
we  would  be  careful  not  to  seek  our  information  from  bar- 
room  loafers,  from  gypsies,  or  from  the  Dilkes. 

We  are  next  edified  as  to  the  ^  great  aptness  at  soldiering 
sho^vn  by  the  negro  troops.'  To  show  this,  he  quotes  from 
Grant :  '  In  battle  they  displayed  extraordinary  coura&'e,  but 
if  their  oBoen,  were  ^iJJi>^  eoBld ,.«.  .Ld  .  Lr^ ; 
no  more,  he  said,  could  their  Southern  masters.'  Whether 
Grant  ever  made  the  remark  attributed  to  him  here  admits 
of  serious  doubt  But  we  care  not  to  discuss  its.  It  conveys 
a  charge  which  every  Southern  man  must  stoop  to  answer ; 
we,  therefore,  refrain. 

We  think  the  majority  of  Southerners  will  be  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  bit  of  information  next  in  order,  viz. :  '  The  ne- 
groes have  never  been  backward  to  learn.'  In  this  part  of 
the  world  those  most  capable  of  judging  have  had  the  impres- 
sion that  the  negro  was^  just  a  little  if  you  please,  ^  backward 
to  learn.'    When  a  child  we,  like  tflmost  every  other  child 
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whose  parents  were  slave-ownerB,  had  onr  experience  in  teach- 
ing Ouffee  his  letters,  despite  the  grim  law  forbidding  it.  The 
result  of  these  jnvenile  efforts  was,  we  remember,  that  of  three 
receiving  our  instruction  only  one  learned  to  read.  But  Mr. 
Dilke,  being  a  man  of  very  rare  penetration,  doubtless  saw 
at  a  glanoe  that  the  negro  is  by  no  means  backward  to  learn. 
Though  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  all  that  Mr.  Dilke  would 
have  us  to  see  in  the  negro  character,  yet  we  desire  to  see  all 
the  good  there  is,  and  would  take  the  sincerest  pleasure  in 
seeing  this  ^  good '  so  cultivated  and  expanded  that  the  whole 
race  would  be  morally  and  intellectually  benefited  and  lifted 
up.  We  do  believe  that  they  can  learn  to  read  and  write,  if 
commenced  with  while  young,  but  our  faith  is  weak  in  the 
ability  of  a  full-blooded  African  to  advance  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  The  experiment,  however,  is  being  fairly 
tried  in  schools  provided  for  them  in  every  State,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  those  who  freed  them.  A  few  years  will  deter- 
mine definitely  the  intellectual  status  of  the  negro.  Those 
dissatisfied  with  our  decision  can  afford  to  await  the  issue. 
We  take  pleasure,  however,  in  saying  this  much  for  the  black 
race :  by  nature  it  is,  probably,  the  less  vicious  of  all  the  races. 
In  those  communities  where  they  have  not  been  under  the 
influence  of  Northern  carpet-baggers,  they  have  conducted 
themselves  as  quiet  and  law-abiding  citizens.  We  are  glad  to 
notice,  too,  that  there  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  them, 
notwithstanding  they  nearly  all  have  what  seems  an  inherent 
fondness  for  alcoholic  liquors.  But  the  question  which  has 
the  greatest  bearing  on  the  material  interests  of  the  South  is, 
Will  they  work  ?  They  have  now  been  free  about  seven  years, 
and  we  see  them  still,  especially  in  the  Cotton  States,  the  chief 
cultivators  of  the  soiL  Our  verdict  is,  they  have  worked  very 
well  —  not  as  well,  perhaps,  as  English  or  German  peasants 
would  have  done,  but  better  than  was  generally  predicted  at 
the  time  they  were  freed. 

In  reviewing  the  labor  question,  as  it  regards  the  South, 
the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Dilke  have  discovered  a  lurking  and  ter- 
rible enemy  ^  to  the  American  Free  States.'  He  says :  ^  The 
berries  of  this  country  are  so  large,  so  many,  so  full  of  juice, 
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that  alone  they  form  a  never-failing  source  of  nourishment  to  an 

idle  population No  one  in  this  country,  however  idle 

he  be,  need  starve.    If  he  goes  farther  south  he  has  the  banana, 

the  true  staff  of  life At  Pitcaim's  Island  the  plantain 

has  beaten  the  missionary  from  the  field In  the  banana 

groves  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  there  lurks  much  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  American  Free  States.'  Such  an  absurd  fancy 
could  have  been  entertained  only  by  one  determined  to  see 
evils.  It  is  true  there  are  various  kinds  of  berries,  but  no 
where  so  abundant  or  nutritious  as  to  sustain  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  As  to  the  banana,  we  know  it  to  exist  only 
in  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  Florida.  If  in  Louisiana  at 
all,  it  is  confined  to  the  low  lands  along  the  coast,  a  region 
which  can  never  be  thickly  settled  by  whites.  So  much  for 
the  berries  and  the  banana.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  his 
assertion  about  Pitcaim's  Island !  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
simply  these :  A  small  and  uninhabited  island  was  settled  by 
the  mutineers  of  an  English  ship.  By  means  of  a  Bible  and 
prayer  book,  possessed  by  one  of  these  mutineers,  a  pure  form  of 
Christianity  was  preserved  among  them  and  their  descendants. 
As  Pitcaim's  Island  has  never  had  a  heathen  population  since 
it  became  known  to  Europeans,  how  was  it  that  the  plantain 
there  ^  beat  the  missionary  from  the  field '  I  Farther  on  in  his 
book  Mr.  Dilke  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  same  island,  at  which 
his  vessel  stopped  on  its  passage  to  New  Zealand.  In  this 
chapter  we  again  find  statements  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
latest  information  of  the  Pitcaim  Islanders.  His  visit  was  made 
in  November,  1866,  and  he  asserts  there  were  then  fifty-two 
persons  on  the  island.  In  1856  all  the  Pitcaim  Islanders  were 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  But  two  years  after,  two  families, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  returned  to  their  old  home.  The  num- 
ber of  souls  on  the  island  in  1869  was  seventeen.  This  account 
is  dated  three  years  after  Mr.  Dilke's  visit,  yet  he  teUs  .us 
there  were  fifty-two  in  1866.  We  said  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
these  discrepancies ;  but  when  we  connect  Mr.  Dilke's  account 
with  his  absurd  statement  about  the  missionaries,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  a  careless  way  of  stating 
facts,  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
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whose  parents  were  slave-owners,  had  onr  experience  in  teach- 
ing Cuffee  his  letters,  despite  the  grim  law  forbidding  it.  The 
result  of  these  jnvenile  efforts  was,  we  remember,  that  of  three 
receiving  our  instruction  only  one  learned  to  read.  But  Mr. 
Dilke,  being  a  man  of  very  rare  penetration,  doubtless  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  negro  is  by  no  means  backward  to  learn. 
Though  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  all  that  Mr.  Dilke  would 
have  us  to  see  in  the  negro  character,  yet  we  desire  to  see  all 
the  good  there  is,  and  would  take  the  sincerest  pleasure  in 
seeing  this  ^  good '  so  cultivated  and  expanded  that  the  whole 
race  would  be  morally  and  intellectually  benefited  and  lifted 
up.  We  do  believe  that  they  can  learn  to  read  and  write,  if 
commenced  with  while  young,  but  our  faith  is  weak  in  the 
ability  of  a  full-blooded  African  to  advance  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  The  experiment,  however,  is  being  fairly 
tried  in  schools  provided  for  them  in  every  State,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  those  who  freed  them.  A  few  years  will  deter- 
mine definitely  the  intellectual  status  of  the  negro.  Those 
dissatisfied  with  our  decision  can  afford  to  await  the  issue. 
We  take  pleasure,  however,  in  saying  this  much  for  the  black 
race :  by  nature  it  is,  probably,  the  less  vicious  of  all  the  races. 
In  those  communities  where  they  have  not  been  under  the 
influence  of  Northern  carpet-baggers,  they  have  conducted 
themselves  as  quiet  and  law-abiding  citizens.  We  are  glad  to 
notice,  too,  that  there  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  them, 
notwithstanding  they  nearly  all  have  wh^t  seems  an  inherent 
fondness  for  alcoholic  liquors.  But  the  question  which  has 
the  greatest  bearing  on  the  material  interests  of  the  South  is, 
Will  they  work  %  They  have  now  been  free  about  seven  years, 
and  we  see  them  still,  especially  in  the  Cotton  States,  the  chief 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Our  verdict  is,  they  have  worked  very 
well  —  not  as  well,  perhaps,  as  English  or  German  peasants 
would  have  done,  but  better  than  was  generally  predicted  at 
the  time  they  were  freed. 

In  reviewing  the  labor  question,  as  it  regards  the  South, 
the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Dilke  have  discovered  a  lurking  and  ter- 
rible enemy  ^  to  the  American  Free  States.'  He  says :  ^  The 
berries  of  this  country  are  so  large,  so  many,  so  full  of  juice, 
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that  alone  thej  form  a  never-failing  Bource  of  nourishment  to  an 

idle  population No  one  in  this  country,  however  idle 

he  be,  need  starve.    If  he  goes  farther  south  he  has  the  banana, 

the  true  staff  of  life At  Pitcaim's  Island  the  plantain 

has  beaten  the  missionary  from  the  field In  the  banana 

groves  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  there  lurks  much  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  American  Free  States.'  Such  an  absurd  fancy 
could  have  been  entertained  only  by  one  determined  to  see 
evils.  It  is  true  there  are  various  kinds  of  berries,  but  no 
where  so  abundant  or  nutritious  as  to  sustain  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  As  to  the  banana,  we  know  it  to  exist  only 
in  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  Florida.  If  in  Louisiana  at 
all,  it  is  confined  to  the  low  lands  along  the  coast,  a  region 
which  can  never  be  thickly  settled  by  whites.  So  much  for 
the  berries  and  the  banana.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  his 
assertion  about  Fitcaim's  Island  ?  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
simply  these :  A  small  and  uninhcihiJUd  island  was  settled  ]^y 
the  mutineers  of  an  English  ship.  By  means  of  a  Bible  and 
prayer  book,  possessed  by  one  of  these  mutineers,  a  pure  form  of 
Christianity  was  preserved  among  them  and  their  descendants. 
As  Fitcaim's  Island  has  never  had  a  heathen  population  since 
it  became  known  to  Europeans,  how  was  it  that  the  plantain 
there  *  beat  the  missionary  from  the  field '  I  Farther  on  in  his 
book  Mr.  Dilke  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  same  island,  at  which 
his  vessel  stopped  on  its  passage  to  Kew  Zealand.  In  this 
chapter  we  again  find  statements  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
latest  information  of  the  Fitcaim  Islanders.  His  visit  was  made 
in  November,  1866,  and  he  asserts  there  were  then  fifty-two 
persons  on  the  island.  In  1856  all  the  Fitcaim  Islanders  were 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  But  two  years  after,  two  families, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  returned  to  their  old  home.  The  num- 
ber of  souls  on  the  island  in  1869  was  seventeen.  This  account 
is  dated  three  years  after  Mr.  Dilke's  visit,  yet  he  tells  >U8 
there  were  fifty-two  in  1866.  We  said  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
these  discrepancies ;  but  when  we  connect  Mr.  Dilke's  account 
with  his  absurd  statement  about  the  missionaries,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  a  careless  way  of  stating 
facts,  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
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Six  years  ago  Mr.  Dilke  could  see  nothing  promising  in  the 
future  of  the  South.    Let  us  see  how  his  evil  croakings  have 
been  verified.    In  the  first  place,  the  census  of  1870  shows  an 
increase  of  population  in  every  Southern  State,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  while  we  see  a  decrease  in  two  of  the  Northern 
States.     Even  Virginia,  which  was  described  as  giving  evi- 
dences everywhere  of  age  and  decay,  has  very  nearly  regained 
the  three  hundred  thousand  who  were  cut  off  with  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1862.     This  increase  of  population  has  occurred  de- 
spite the  losses  of  the  war,  and  despite  the  most  iniquitous  legis- 
lation, both  State  and  Federal,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
keep  off  both  immigrants  and  capital.     Secondly,  we  see  in 
every  community,  where  the  whites  are  in  the  ascendant,  a 
new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  energy.     The  Southerners  have 
evidently  determined  to  retrieve  as  rapidly  as  possible  their 
late  ruinous  losses.    Without  waiting  for  New  England  men 
and  capital,  they  have  gone  to  work  with  their  own  brains  and 
their  own  right  arms  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  country. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  we  see  them  establishing  in 
many  places  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  foundries,  and  ma- 
chine shops ;  we  see  them  repairing  their  roads,  and  extending 
their  railroad  lines  in  every  direction ;  we  see  them,  too,  every- 
where forming  into  agricultural  associations,  that  they  may 
discuss  and  study  to  the  best  advantage  the  various  systems  of 
farming.     While  thus  devoted  to  building  up  their  material 
prospeiity,  they  by  no  means  neglect  their  educational  interests. 
Though  poor,  they  still  find  means  to  endow  colleges,  to  estab- 
lish schools,  to  meet  in  educational  conventions,  to  sustain 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  gather  libraries,  and  in  every 
way  to  patronize  learning.    Though  we  rejoice  in  beholding 
these  evidences  of  prosperity,  yet  we  should  rejoice  more  in 
the  evidences  we  have  of  a  deep  and  extended  interest  among 
her  people  in  the  higher  cause  of  evangelical  religion.    Houses 
of  worship  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  to  the  poor,  Sunday  schools  have  flourished,  while 
their  mission  work  in  foreign  lands  has  been  prosecuted  with 
unflagging  energy.    It  is  in  these,  and  other  evidences  of  piety 
furnished  by  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  South,  that  we 
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can  behold  the  brightest  promise  of  her  future  prosperity  and 
development.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  our  people  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  in  fact,  are  very  far  short  of  it ;  yet,  so 
long  as  we  can  discern  among  them  any  evidences  of  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  serve  God,  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  predict 
for  them  a  bright  future,  for  it  is  God's  law  of  old,  and  it  has 
never  been  repealed,  that  the  nation  which  obeys  him  he  will 
surely  bless. 

After  the  remarks  already  made,  reflecting  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Dilke's  work,  it  might  be  deemed  a  waste  of  time 
to  proceed  any  farther  with  him  in  his  travels.  But  consid-. 
ering  that  in  his  observations  upon  the  remaining  countries 
visited  by  him  there  were  no  such  incentives  to  misrepre- 
sentation as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  South,  we  will  venture 
to  follow  him  to  those  countries,  noting  very  briefly  their  pres- 
ent status  and  influence  among  the  nations. 

Why  are  we  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  ?  This  is  a  question  quickly  and  easily 
answered.  It  is  because  we  see  that  God  is  using  our  race, 
more  than  any  other,  in  bringing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  Christ.  It  is  preeminently 
the  English  who  are  carrying  the  Bible  into  every  land,  and 
who  are,  with  the  greatest  success,  striving  to  obey  that  last 
command  of  our  Lord,  *  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.'  Mr.  Dilke  says :  *  If  the  English 
race  has  a  mission  in  the  world  it  is  the  making  it  impossible 
that  the  peace  of  mankind  on  earth  should  depend  upon  the 
will  of  a  single  man.'  This  is,  indeed,  a  noble  mission ;  but 
it  is,  we  think,  only  one  of  the  many  happy  results  which  will 
follow  from  the  accomplishment  of  its  true  mission  —  namely, 
the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  among  all  peo- 
ple. In  view,  then,  of  the  high  honor  and  the  great  work  to 
which  God  has  called  our  race,  does  it  not  become  every 
Christian  member  of  it  to  feel  an  intense  interest  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  every  section  ? 

The  future  of  Canada  is  a  subject  of  great  and  increasing 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  large 
territory,  containing  at  the  present  time  about  four  millions  of 
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iDhabitants,  and  increasing  quite  rapidly,  both  in  popnlation 
and  wealth.  Much  of  this  territory  is  fertile,  is  generally  well- 
wooded  and  well-watered,  contains  some  mineral  wealth,  and 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  at  least  fifteen  millioDS. 
The  probabilities  are,  that  long  before  it  reaches  this  number 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  becoming 
either  an  independent  power  or  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
If  Mr.  Dilke  represents  the  Canadians  rightly,  as  hating  the 
Americans,  we  need  not  expect  them  to  voluntarily  enter  the 
Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  representative  English- 
man, we  may  conclude  that  the  English  are  not  indisposed  to 
relinquish  their  authority  over  this  part  of  their  dominions. 
He  says :  '  It  would  seem  as  though  no  one  gained  by  the 
retention  of  our  hold  upon  Canada.  Were  she  independent, 
her  borders  would  never  again  be  wasted  by  Fenian  hordes, 
and  she  would  escape  the  terrible  danger  of  being  the  battle- 
field on  which  European  quarrels  are  fought  out.  Canada 
once  republican,  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  satisfied,  and 
its  most  violent  partizans  would  cease  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  other  than  moral  means  to  merge  her  territories  in  the 
Union.  An  independent  Canada  would  not  long  delay  the 
railway  across  the  continent  to  Pnget's  Sound,  which  a  British 
bureau  calls  impossible.  England  would  be  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  a  certain  defeat  by  America  in  the  event  of  a  war  —  a 
fear  always  harmful,  even  when  war  seems  most  unlikely.' 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  make  conjectures  as  to  the  future 
political  status  of  Canada.  The  simple  fact  that  it  is  a  growing 
part  of  Anglo  Saxondom  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  deep  interest  to 
every  intelligent  member  of  the  English  family. 

Before  leaving  Canada  we  will  notice  the  curious  and  inter- 
esting fact,  that  here  '  the  only  real  French  colony  in  the 
world  is  protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  English  by 
British  soldiers.'  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  these  colo- 
nists are  not  the  French  of  to-day,  but  of  the  times  when  the 
colony  was  founded.  *  The  American  soil  has  left  their  physical 
type,  religion,  language,  laws,  and  habits,  absolutely  untouched.' 
If  this  were  all,  we  might  still  consider  the  French  a  colonizing 
people,  but  it  seems  they  flourish  nowhere  save  on  French  solL 
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Though  they  may  increase  in  population,  as  they  have  done 
in  Canada,  and  preserve  many  of  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, yet  they  certainly  lose  in  energy,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  prosperity.  We  have  very  recently  noticed  that 
large  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians  are  emigrating  to  the 
New  England  States.  Among  the  American  people  their 
national  traits  will,  of  course,  speedily  disappear. 

Though  we  may  regard  with  uncertainty  the  future  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  British  North  America,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  speaking  with  more  certainty  as  to  the  future  of 
the  western  provinces,  including  Ked  Eiver,  British  Columbia, 
and*  Vancouver's  Island.  When  we  consider  that  these  pro- 
vinces are  already  settled  chiefly  by  Americans,  that  this  emi- 
gration from  the  States  will  continue,  that  they  are  distant 
about  eight  thousand  miles  from  London  (though  Mr.  Dilke 
says, '  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,')  and  that  the  United 
States  may  soon  find  it  inconvenient  to  have  a  piece  of  Eng- 
land cutting  her  off  from  her  territory  of  Alaska,  we  may  well 
expect  the  western  portion  of  British  North  America  to  be- 
come, at  no  very  distant  day,  a  part  of  the  Great  Eepublic.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Dilke  says :  *  If  we  take  up  the  British  Co- 
lumbian^ we  find  the  citizens  of  the  mainland-portion  of  the 
provinces  proposing  to  sell  the  island  (Vancouver's)  for  twenty 
million  dollars  to  the  United  States.'  And  again :  '  As  Mon- 
tana becomes  peopled  up,  we  shall  hear  of  the  "  colonization  " 
of  Ked  River  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  such  as  pre- 
ceded the  hoisting  of  the  "  lone  star  "  in  Texas,  and  the  "  bear 
flag  "  in  California,  by  Fremont,  and  resistance  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  will  neither  be  possible,  nor,  in  the  interests  of 
civilization,  desirable.' 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dilke's  visit  the  Mormon  question  was 
one  of  considerable  interest.  Since  then  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Utah.  These  changes  have  been  effected  chiefly 
"by  three  agencies  —  the  Mormon  reformers,  the  Union  Pacific 
Hailroad,  and  the  discovery  of  her  mineral  wealth.  The  re- 
formers were  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  Brigham  Young — 
to  his  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  especially  to  the  despotic 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  authority  over  all  the  people, 
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both  in  their  Bpiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  By  a  course  of 
brave  and  persistent  opposition,  in  which  they  were  strongly 
aided  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  midst,  they  built  np  a  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  hierarchy  over  which  Brigham  Young 
has  60  long  presided  without  a  rival.  One  object  of  the  re- 
formers was  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory ; 
another  was  to  bring  their  country  into  closer  relations  with 
the  outside  world  by  means  of  railroads.  Both  these  objects, 
so  long  opposed  by  the  Mormons,  have  been  accomplished. 
An  influx  of  a  Gentile  population  into  Utah  was  one  of  the 
last  things  its  self-constituted  pope  desired ;  but  wherever  the 
precious  metals  are  found  in  abundance,  there  Anglo-Saxons 
will  congregate.  The  changed  condition  of  Utah  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  She  has  passed  from  under  the  authority  of 
Brigham  Young  to  that  of  the  United  States  government 
Possessing  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  she  is  rapidly 
filling  up  with  a  population  opposed  to  the  Mormon  faith. 
The  inevitable  and  speedy  result  of  these  changes  will  be  the 
admission  of  Utah  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  after  which 
every  vestige  of  polygamy  will  cease  from  her  borders.  Mr. 
Dilke  thinks  the  Mormons,  sooner  than  be  absorbed  in  this 
manner,  would  again  remove  in  a  body,  going  either  to  British 
America,  or  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  where  they  would 
again  prove  the  pioneers  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  But 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Mormon  elders  have  engaged  in 
mining  operations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  but  few  of  them 
will  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  present  prosperity  and 
advantages  to  the  preservation  of  their  faith.  A  few  of  the 
more  determined  may  make  an  exodus,  but  they  will  find  it 
hard  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  same  power  that  is  now 
destroying  them  —  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  advanc- 
ing Anglo-Saxons. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  upon  the  Mormons  by  one  or 
two  extracts  from  Mr.  Dilke.  ^  The  Kew  Englander  looks 
upon  the  Mormons  not  only  as  heretics,  but  as  friends  to  the 
slave-owners.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  hear  a  man  wartnlj/ 
praise  the  MormonSy  you  may  set  him  down  as  a  Southerner^ 
or,  at  least,  a  Democrat.'    In  the  very  next  paragraph  this 
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Englishmcm  says :  *  In  every  ten  immigrants  (to  Utah)  the  mis- 
sionaries count  upon  finding  that  four  come  from  England, 
two  from  Wales,  one  from  the  Scotch  lowlands,  one  from  Swe- 
den,  one  from  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Prussia ;  from  Catho- 
lic countries,  none ;  froiii  all  America,  none.'  From  this,  his 
own  statement,  we  learn  that  out*  of  every  ten  converts  to 
Mormonism  seven  come  from  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
while  not  one  comes  from  the  South ;  yet,  *  if  one  is  heard 
praising  them  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  Southerner.'  We  were 
born  and  reared  among  Southerners,  but  we  have  never  heard 
any  one  bestow  as  much  of  praise  upon  this  sect  as  Mr.  Dilke 
does  in  the  following  extract :  '  The  general  moral  question, 
whether  Mormonism  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  sword,  because 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  differ  in  certain  social  customs  from 
other  Christians^  is  one  for  the  preacher  and  the  casuist,  not  for 
a  travelling  observer  of  English-speaking  countries  as  they  are. 
Mormonism  comes  under  my  observation  as  the  religious  and 
social  system  of  the  most  successful  of  all  pioneers  of  English 
civilization.'  In  admiration  of  the  Mormons  he  certainly,  for 
the  moment,  lost  sight  of  his  dear  !N'ew  Englanders.  This  man 
has  the  effrontery  to  rank  as  Christians  a  sect  professing  a  faith 
every  whit  as  sensual  and  degrading  as  the  grossest  form  of 
Islamism,  and  yet  aspires  to  be  a  leader  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment 1  Again,  we  hopCj  for  the  honor  of  our  mother  country, 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  not  a  representative  Englishman. 

The  future  of  Mexico  is  another  subject  full  of  interest  to 
every  American.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  giving  it  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
there  is  no  finer  country  in  the  world  than  Mexico,  and  yet 
she  is  a  cypher  among  the  nations.  It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  question  why  she  is  so,  but  will  rather  ask, 
will  she  remain  so  ?  It  is  our  unhesitating  opinion  that  she 
will,  just  so  long  as  her  territory  is  occupied  by  its  present 
population  of  Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  Spanish  race, 
never  very  good,  has  deteriorated  in  Mexico  from  amalgama- 
tion with  the  natives.  But  will  this  population  always  possess 
Mexico  ?  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  it  cannot.  Just  so  soon  as 
our  southwestern  territories  are  filled  up,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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population  will  begin  to  pour  across  the  border  into  this  invit- 
ing country.  As  these  advance  the  Mexicans  will  recede  or 
die  out.  Yery  soon  the  fine  provinces  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  having  received  each  its  fifty  thousand  American 
population,  will  throw  of  their  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  ask 
at  once  for  admission  into  the  Union.  What,  then,  is  to  pre- 
vent this  Saxon  wave  from  rolling  southward  over  the  Table- 
lands—  a  region  as  temperate,  healthy,  fertile,  and  rich  in 
minerals  as  any  in  the  world  ?  Such  seems  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble destiny  of  Mexico.  Inhabited  by  the  English  race,  her 
future  greatness  is  assured. 

Th«re  is  no  considerable  party  in  the  United  States  favor- 
ing the  immediate  annexation  of  Mexico  as  she  is.  An  addi- 
tion to  our  population  of  eight  millions  of  Catholics,  whose 
chief  characteristics  seems  to  be  trefachery  and  indolence,  is  one 
which  no  intelligent  Protestant  desires.  No,  verily,  when  all 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  come  in  after  awhile  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  our  territories  are  now  doing,  and  with 
a  vigorous,  Protestant  population. 

California,  in  view  of  the  importance  given  it  by  the  author 
of  Greater  Britain^  next  claims  our  attention.  Mr.  Dilke 
says :  '  Although  the  chief  claim  of  California  to  consideration 
is  her  position  on  the  Pacific,  her  fertility  and  size  alone  enti- 
tle her  to  notice The  State  has  twice  the  area  of  Great 

Britain.  The  single  valley  of  the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento, 
from  Tulare  Lake  to  the  great  snow  peak  of  Shasta,  is  as  large 
as  the  three  kingdoms.  Every  useful  mineral,  every  kind  of 
fertile  soil,  every  variety  of  helpful  climate,  are  to  be  found 
within  the  State.'  When  we  consider  that  California  is  equal 
in  area  to  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  except  Bussia, 
that  she  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
France,  and  that  her  position  on  the  Pacific,  in  front  of  the 
populous  empires  of  Japan  and  China,  gives  her  facilities  for 
trade  unequalled,  perhaps,  by  that  of  any  other  country,  we 
are  forced  to  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  this  portion  of  our 
commonwealth.  Will  not  this  single  State  one  day  become — 
it  may  be  a  century  hence  —  the  equal  of  France  in  wealth, 
population,  and  power  ? 
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In  hiB  last  chapter  on  America  Mr.  Dilke  notices,  briefly, 
the  religious  aspects  of  our  country.  His  remarks,  we  think, 
betray  a  superficial  observation;  they  are  certainly  untrue 
when  applied  to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  their  future  prosperity,  that  the  Northern  States  like- 
wise have  been  incorrectly  represented.  He  says :  *  Through- 
out America  the  multiplication  of  churches  is  rapid,  but, 
among  the  native-born  Americans,  Supernaturalism  is  advanc- 
ing with  great  strides.  The  Shakers  are  strong  in  thought, 
the  Spiritualists  in  wealth  and  numbers,  Communism  gains 
ground,  but  not  Polygamy  —  the  Mormon  is  a  purely  Eu- 
ropean church.'  Now,  we  of  the  South  were  in  happy  ignor- 
ance of  most  of  these  facts,  if  they  be  facts.  He  elsewhere 
speaks  favorably  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Unitarians,  also 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Of  the  three  most  influential  bodies 
of  evangelical  Christians  —  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians—  he  says  little  or  nothing.  We  know  that  many 
strange  heresies  have  taken  root  and  flourished  on  American 
soil,  especially  in  the  Northern  States ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  still  influenced  by 
the  principles  of  evangelical  religion.  May  this  be,  indeed, 
true,  and  may  it  always  be  the  condition  of  our  people,  for  in 
the  day  that  we  cease  to  be  a  God-fearing  and  God-obeying 
people  will  our  prosperity  cease.  In  the  day  that  we  turn 
from  God  and  his  word  he  will  turn  from  us,  after  which  we 
will  begin  to  descend  the  heights  we  have  been  so  loi^  ascend- 
ing—  will  begin  to  decline  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  population, 
in  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and,  in  fact,  in  Everything  which 
now  makes  us  a  great  people.  In  looking,  then,  for  the  promise 
of  future  prosperity  to  our  country,  the  God-taught  man  will 
naturally  look  to  see  if  the  cause  of  Christ  is  prospering,  if 
his  gospel  is  still  preached  in  its  purity,  and  if  the  Bible  is  still 
read  and  revered  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  upon  America  with  a  quotation 
from  Greater  Britain:  *  After  all,  there  is  not  in  America  a 
greater  wonder  than  the  Englishman  himself,  for  it  is  to  this 
continent  yon  must  come  to  find  him  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  speak  or  are 
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ruled  by  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  inhabit  a  third 
part  of  the  habitable  globe;  but,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
in  sixty  years  there  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Englishmen  dwelling  in  the  United  States  alone.  America 
is  becoming,  not  English  merely,  but  world-embracing  in  the 
variety  of  its  type ;  and  as  the  English  element  has  given  lan- 
guage and  history  to  that  land,  America  offers  the  English 
race  the  moral  directorship  of  the  globe,  by  ruling  mankind 
through  Saxon  institutions  and  the  English  tongue.  Through 
America  England  is  speaking  to  the  world/  If  this  be  true, 
and  who  can  doubt  it,  how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can Christians! 

The  next  English  country  that  we  shall  notice  is  New  Zea- 
land, a  group  of  islands  lying  about  one  thousand  miles  to  the 
east  of  Australia.  The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  her  resemblance  to  the 
mother  country  in  size,  situation,  and  climate,  she  has  often 
been  called  the  ^Britain  of  the  South.'  This  country  has 
made  rapid  progress  since  her  annexation  to  the  British 
crown.  In  1850  her  whole  population  was  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  which  number  only  forty  thousand  were 
English.  Her  present  population  is  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand,  of  which  number  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  are  English.  Here  we  see  the  Maori  rapidly  dying 
out  before  the  advance  of  the  Saxon,  just  as  his  brother,  the 
red  Indian,  is  doing  in  the  United  States.  The  above  figures 
show  an  extraordinary  increase,  and '  many  affect  to  believe  that 
the  future  of  New  Zealand  is  destined  to  be  as  brilliant  as  has 
been  the  past  of  her  mother  country.'  Mr.  Dilke,  however, 
fails  to  see  the  promise  of  such  a  future.  He  says :  '  Her  gold- 
yield  is  only  about  a  fifth  of  that  of  California  or  Victoria. 
Her  area  is  not  sufficient  to  make  her  powerful  as  an  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  country,  unless  she  comes  to  attract  manufac- 
tures and  carrying-trade  from  afar,  and  the  prospect  of  her 
succeeding  in  this  effort  is  but  small.  Her  rivers  are  almost 
useless  for  manufacturing  purposes,  owing  to  their  floods ;  the 
timber-supply  of  all  her  forests  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  single 
county  in  the  State  of  Oregon ;  her  coal  is  inferior  in  quality 
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to  that  of  Vancouver's  Island,  in  quantity  to  that  of  Chili,  in 
both  respects  to  that  of  New  Sonth  Wales.  The  harbors  of 
New  Zealand  are  upon  the  eastern  coast,  but  the  coal  is  chiefly 
npon  the  other  side,  where  the  river  bars  make  trade  impossi- 
ble.' With  all  these  disadvantages  New  Zealand  possesses 
many  attractions,  which  will  continue  to  invite  emigration  from 
other  parts  of  the  English  world.  If  she  is  capable  of  support- 
ing only  half  the  population  of  England  her  expectation  of 
greatness  will  yet  be  realized,  for  twelve  millions  of  English- 
men will  be  a  power  in  the  earth  wherever  they  may  be 
placed.    * 

Australia  lies  next  on  our  line  of  travel.  Here  we  have  a 
country  three-fourths  the  size  of  Europe.  More  than  half  of 
it,  however,  is  an  uninhabitable  desert.  The  habitable  por- 
tion of  this  island,  though  small  compared  to  the  United 
States,  makes  after  all  a  vast  country.  '  The  progress  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  singularly  rapid.  In  1880  her  population  was 
under  forty  thousand;  in  1860  in  numbered  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand.'  At  this  rate  of  increase  her  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  must  be  about  two  millions.  This  popula- 
tion is  composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  and 
sheep-raisers ;  but  possessing,  as  she  does,  a  large  supply  of 
coal,  and  that,  too,  of  a  good  quality,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent her  becoming  both  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation.  The  Australians  seem  to  be  full  of  enterprise  and 
energy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  West  Australia,  nearly  all 
traces  of  convict  blood  have  disappeared  from  these  colonies. 
Churches  and  schools,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  appear  to  be  flour- 
ishing. Mr.  Dilke,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  hope- 
ful of  the  future  of  Australia.  Immediately  after  speaking  of 
her  rapid  progress,  he  says :  ^  Nevertheless,  it  is  questionable 
how  far  the  progress  will  continue.'  His  doubts  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  all  of  her  best  lands  are  already  taken  up  by  set- 
tlers. It  is  true  they  are  ^  taken  up,'  but,  except  in  a  few 
localities,  they  are  settled  pretty  much  like  most  of  our  West- 
em  States  are,  and  as  New  York  was  in  1800.  The  fact  that 
the  area  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture  is  limited  to,  perhaps, 
a  fourth  part  of  the  island,  is  sufficient  reason  why  Australia 
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can  never  be  as  great  and  populous  as  the  United  States.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  that  in  Australia  there  is  a  tract 
of  country  suflSciently  large  and  fertile  to  sustain  a  population 
of  fifty  millions,  and  that  this  country  is  already  occupied  by 
the  pushing  and  energetic  English,  are  enough  to  warrant  ub 
in  entertaining  high  hopes  of  the  future  greatness  of  this  part 
of  Britain. 

South  of  Australia  is  the  island  of  Tasmania.  This  island 
was  long  used  as  a  penal  colony  by  Great  Britain,  and  as  late 
as  1850  her  population  included  twenty  thousand  convicts. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  found  in  Tasmania  a  numerous, 
though  degraded  native  race.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Dilke, 
three  old  women  and  a  lad  are  all  who  remain  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  We  have  quite  a  glowing  description  of  the  nat- 
ural advantages  possessed  by  Tasmania :  her  climate  is  delight- 
ful, her  soil  rich,  and  producing  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe.  ^  Even  more  than  Britain, 
Tasmania  may  be  said  to  present  in  a  small  area  an  epitome 
of  the  globe ;  mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  rolling  prairie 
land,  rivers  and  grand  capes,  and  the  noblest  harbor  in  the 
world,  all  are  contained  in  a  country  the  size  of  Ireland.'  The 
account  given  us,  however,  of  her  present  condition  is  rather 
gloomy.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  progress  since  1858. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  rid  herself  of  her  convict  population.  But 
this  obstacle  to  her  progress  will  not  always  continue.  Eome 
was  founded  by  a  band  of  outlaws.  English  outlaws  are  every 
whit  as  good  material  for  founding  an  empire  as  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Romulus.  Time  and  immigration  will  at  length  re- 
move all  traces  of  convict  blood ;  the  abandoned  lands  will 
after  awhile  be  reclaimed,  internal  improvements  will  be 
pushed  forward,  and  Tasmania  will  yet  sustain  her  three  or 
four  millions  of  population.  If  the  history  of  English  coloniz- 
ation teaches  anything,  it  is  that  an  English  colony,  planted  in 
a  temperate  region,  cannot  remain  stationary. 

With  the  exception  of  Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa,  we  have 
now  glanced  at  all  the  true  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Ceylon  and  India  lie 
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almost  on  the  direct  route  from  Australia  to  England.  Be- 
fore parting  company  with  Sir  Charles,  we  will  take  a  glance 
at  these  British  dependencies — dependencies,  because  their 
climate  forbids  their  colonization  by  Europeans.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  more  than  a  passing  glance,  and  this  shall 
be  chiefly  directed  to  noticing  the  effects  on  India  of  British 
rule. 

There  is  nothing  stranger,  nor  yet  more  interesting,  in  all 
history,  than  the  occupation  of  India  by  the  English ;  and 
that  which  gives  it  its  greatest  interest  is  the  advantages' it  has 
brought  to  the  natives  of  that  country.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  the  nistory  of  nations,  we  see  a  country  governed 
by  a  foreign  power,  yet  governed  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
quered race. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  first  years  of  their  occupation  of 
Hindostan  the  English  were  guilty  of  many  and  flagrant  acts 
of  injustice  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  Their  policy 
in  the  East,  for  a  time,  was  very  little  different  from  that  of 
their  short-sighted  neighbors,  the  Dutch.  It  was  for  some 
years  characterized  by  cruelty,  injustice,  and  greed.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure  was  extorted  from  a  poor  and  down- 
trodden people.  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  British  India  know  that,  since  the  days  of  Warren 
Hastings,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  East.  In  the  contest  between  justice  and 
liberality  on  the  one  side,  and  injustice  and  selfishness  on  the 
other,  victory  has  constantly  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  former. 
In  other  words,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  have 
more  and  more  influenced  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  and 
heroic  labors  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  India.  Tliese 
labors  were  conducted  at  first  under  the  greatest  difBculties, 
one  of  which  was  the  hostility  of  the  government  oiBcials. 
If  we  estimate  the  success  of  missionary  effort  in  Hindostan 
by  the  number  of  converts  it  has  gained,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  result  has  not  been  proportionate  to  the  labor 
and  money  expended.  In  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions,  the  Protestant  missionaries  claim  only  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  converts ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
work  of  twenty-three  societies,  having  three  hundred  mission- 
ary stations,  over  three  hundred  native  churches,  five  hundred 
European  preachers,  and  all  maintained  at  an  expense  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  *  Though  the  positive  visi- 
ble results  of  Christian  teaching  have  been  small,  the  indirect 
efiects  have  been  great.'  The  Catholics  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  much  larger  number  of  converts  than  have  the  Pro- 
testants, but  the  reason  is  obvious :  *  The  native  Protestant's 
position  is  a  fearful  one,  for  he  wholly  loses  caste  and  becomes 
an  outlaw  from  his  people;  whereas,  the  native  Catholic  con- 
tinues to  be  a  caste  man,  and  sometimes  an  idol-worshipper. 

Before  the  victories  of  Lord  Clive  subjected  India  to  British 
rule,  her  people  were  oppressed  by  the  most  wicked  and  cruel 
despots  that  ever  cursed  a  country.  Under  the  rule  of  these 
native  princes  the  mass  of  the  people  were  nothing  better  than 
the  most  degraded  serfs,  alike  incapable  of  accumulating  prop- 
erty, and  emerging  from  the  night  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  had  so  long  enveloped  them.  Through  so  many 
centuries  had  they  endured  this  terrible  oppression,  that  it 
seems  as  if  they  had  become  totally  destitute  of  every  princi- 
ple which  makes  man  a  moral  being.  Such  being  their  con- 
dition, it  was  impossible  that  any  decided  reformation  could 
take  place  among  them  from  the  labors  of  only  a  few  years. 
It  was  impossible  to  undo  completely  in  one  century  the  work 
of  twenty  centuries.  But  we  rejoice,  in  the  evidences  before 
us,  that  at  last  India's  night  is  breaking.  We  rejoice  that  her 
people  are  protected  in  their  rights,  and  have  some  higher 
incentive  to  labor  than  the  mere  preservation  of  life;  that 
they  are  instructed,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  English  learn- 
ing ;  that  the  arts  of  more  civilized  communities  are  being 
introduced  among  them ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  they  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them. 

Mr.  Dilke  says :  ^  The  many  improvements  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  which  the  census  chronicles  are  steps 
in  a  great  march.  Those  who  have  known  India  long  are 
aware  that  a  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  country 
in  the  last  few  years.    Among  the  Sikhs  and  Marattas  a  spirit 
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of  reflection,  of  earnest  thought,  unnsaal  in  natives,  has  been 
aroused.  In  Bengal  it  has  taken  the  form  of  pure  Deism; 
but,  then,  Bengal  is  not  India.  The  spirit  rather  than  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  Christianity  has  been  imbibed.'  These 
facts  constitute  some  evidences,  we  think,  that  a  rift  has  at 
length  been  made  in  the  dark  cloud  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
has  overshadowed  India — a  rift  which,  we  trust,  is  destined 
to  widen  until  it  lets  in  the  full  light  of  day  upon  her  now 
benighted  people. 

"We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  present  condition  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  English-speaking  countries.  But 
it  is  when  we  survey  them  as  one  whole  that  we  are  impressed 
with  the  power  and  the  grandeur  of  our  race.  Though  we  feel 
an  honest  pride  in  its  present  exalted  position,  yet  we  should 
derive  a  higher  joy  from  viewing  it  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  twofold  mission  —  in  giving  freedom  to  the  nations,  and  in 
bringing  them  back  to  God. 
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2.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  Zf— (The  Phil- 
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Probable  convictions  are,  according  to  Hume,  furnished  by 
experience,  and  are  derived  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and 
the  observation  of  their  customary  conjunctions  and  associa- 
tions. This  comparison  and  these  associations  are  limited  to 
the  relations  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  causality.  Where 
are  the  relations  of  identity  and  contrariety  \  Where  is  the 
category  of  substance  or  existence,  which  must  precede  the 
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possibility  of  relations?  Substance,  matter,  existence,  and 
virtually  mind,  are  repudiated  by  Hume's  system,  which  must 
be  developed  without  recourse  to  their  assistance. 

With  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  may  be  implicated  with  the  relation  of  causality, 
we  cannot  concern  ourselves.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  conjunction  of  ideas  in  verbal  and 
logical  propositions  implies  more  than  their  concurrent  con- 
sideration ;  and  we  have  also  called  attention  to  the  fallacy  of 
assigning  a  custom  as  the  origin  of  belief,  or  of  anything  more 
than  a  partial  conviction.  The  question  of  the  child,  *  Father, 
what  makes  the  fire  burn?'  whether  taken  in  its  active  or 
passive  signification,  is  a  refutation  of  Hume's  theory,  that 
causation  is  an  inference  from  customary  experience.  The 
curiosity  unsatisfied  indicates  the  presence  of  the  notion  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  it  receives  satisfaction  and  precision  from 
the  explanation  afforded  by  the  customary  observations  and 
experience  of  ideas. 

'  Be  ye  as  little  children.'  If  this  is  a  divine  prescription  in 
spiritual  concerns,  it  is  certainly  a  prudential  direction  in  phi- 
losophy. We  must  go  back  in  the  investigation  of  mental  ope- 
rations to  a  period  when  custom  or  intellectual  habit  had  not 
found  time  to  influence  the  judgment,  and  must  detect  the 
natural  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  the  spontaneous  tenden- 
cies of  budding  thought.  We  must  be  children  ourselves,  or 
examine  the  ways  of  children,  to  arrive  at  the  only  solution 
which  those  difficult  questions  admit,  and  the  only  accurate 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  difficulties. 
If  Hume  had  not  been  an  old  bachelor  he  would  have  discov- 
ered the  untenability  of  many  of  his  hypotheses. 

Thus  he  might  have  perceived  that,  besides  the  logical  fal- 
lacy of  attributing  the  origin  of  any  class  of  judgments  or  be- 
liefs  to  a  mere  conjunction  of  otherwise  disconnected  percep- 
tions, there  was  a  more  fatal  objection  to  the  explanation  of 
causality  by  the  customary  association  of  phenomena,  in  the 
fact  that  the  notion  of  causation  anticipates  the  growth  of  the 
custom.  The  interpretation  is  invalid,  because  it  is  chrono- 
logically erroneous. 
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The  numerous  objections  alleged  by  Hume  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  entertaining  the  notion  of  causation  are  all  equally 
insufficient  and  illogical.  It  does  not  follow  that  cause  and 
effect  indicate  a  relation  of  observation  and  experience  only, 
because  power  is  not  discoverable  from  the  idea  of  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  connected.^  This  would  be  the  case  if  all 
knowledge  were  restricted  to  ideas  and  impressions  deriving 
their  whole  character  from  sensations ;  but  this  position  has 
been  already  refuted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  an 
idea  is  strictly  limited  by  actual  experience  because  occasioned 
by  it.  The  mind  —  the  functions  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  mind  —must  count  for  something  in  the  process  of  thought. 
It  cannot  be  properly  inferred  that  the  idea  of  power  is  not 
suggested  by  the  relation  between  objects,  because  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  separate  ideas  of  the  objects  themselves.  This 
is  another  form  of  the  fallacy  of  neglecting  the  copula  or  ter- 
Hum  quid  in  logical  or  verbal  propositions. 

It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  conception  of  efficacy  must 
be  derived  from  experience  and  a  particular  instance,  because 
reason  cannot  originate  it.  The  ground  alleged  for  the  con- 
clusion is  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  because  merely  a  special 
application  of  the  unfounded  postulate,  that  reason  can  orig- 
inate no  new  idea.  Yet,  granting  this  pretended  axiom,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  receive  from  experience  the  idea  of  a 
general  relation  without  being  able  to  give  a  particular  in- 
stance of  an  idea  which  is  not  particular.  This,  of  course, 
conflicts  with  Hume's  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas ;  but  the  con- 
tradiction may  be  disregarded  by  those  who  eschew  the  tenet 
which  it  violates.  The  difficulty,  which  Hume  elevates  into 
an  ontological  impossibility,  is  the  consequence  simply  of  ver- 
bal perplexities  and  logical  distinctions  unapprehended  by  him. 
A  general  term  cannot  represent  a  particular  or  individual  in- 
stance. This  is  a  truism.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  utter- 
ance, in  the  shape  of  a  formula,  of  the  logical  distinction  be- 
tween general  and  particular  names.  But  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction, introduced  for  the  more  convenient  discrimination 
and  communication  of  thought,  Hume  employs  as  an  argument 

1  Phil.  Works,  Yol.  I,  p.  96. 
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against  the  comprehensibilitj  of  abstract  ideas,  and  as  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  causation.  He  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  his 
vocabulary. 

Conceding,  however,  the  right  to  exact  a  particular  instance 
of  sensible  efficacy  as  a  foundation  for  the  notion  of  power  and 
the  idea  of  causation,  Hume's  argument  will  still  be  untenable, 
for  the  origin  of  both  the  notion  and  the  idea  may  be  explained 
by  experience.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Professor  Whewell,  in 
recognizing  the  muscular  sense,  have  interpreted  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  power,  and  by  an  impression,  according  to  Hume's 
requirements.  This,  therefore,  disproves  the  all^atioa,  that 
*  We  never  have  any  impression  that  contains  any  power  or 
efficacy.'^  This  is  a  very  loose  mode  of  expression :  the  im- 
pression does  not  contain  the  power,  but  it  compels  its  recog- 
nition. 

The  muscular  sense  does  not,  in  our  estimation,  give  any 
adequate  explication  of  the  mystery  of  causation,  but  it  far^ 
nishes  an  answer  to  many  of  Hume's  cavils.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  the  tangled  problem  of  causality,  nor  even 
to  weigh  the  whole  array  of  Hume's  sophisms.  The  investi- 
gation would  be  too  long  and  tedious  to  be  introduced  as  an 
episode  into  this  criticism. 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Hume's  application  of  his 
doctrine  of  Cause  and  Effect  to  Science,  Philosophy,  Action, 
Morals,  Politics,  and  especially  to  Religion.  On  all  these 
topics  our  remarks  will  be  necessarily  brief,  except  on  the  last, 
which  is  the  most  seriously  infected  by  the  heresy,  and  in 
which  it  generates  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  The 
disturbance  of  religious  convictions  seems,  too,  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  contemplated  by  Hume  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  system.  The  negation  of  revealed  religion  was, 
apparently,  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  labors,  and  his  theories 
were  only  the  means  devised  by  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  result. 

*  Vere  soire  est  scire  per  causas.^  This  great  dogma  of  Aris- 
totle has  been  almost  universally,  and,  perhaps,  too  absolutely, 
rejected  by  recent  science,  which  restricts  its  investigations  to 

1  PhU.  Works,  VoL  I,  pp.  206-7. 
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the  discovery  of  the  relations  between  phenomena.  The 
research  of  causes  has  been  abandoned  as  fatile  and  delusive, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  study  of  phenomenal  laws. 
Many  vain  hypotheses  are  thus  prevented,  and  the  field  of 
science  is  prudently  and  legitimately  limited  to  observation, 
experiment,  and  the  correlation  of  the  facts  observed.  This 
change  may  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  philosophy 
of  Hume,  and  especially  to  the  development  of  that  philoso- 
phy in  the  hands,  of  Kant.  But,  though  science  may  judi- 
ciously eliminate  the  investigation  of  causes,  it  cannot  safely 
forego  the  recognition  of  causation,  or  it  must  leave  the  truths 
and  discoveries  of  science  without  substantial  reality  or  intelli- 
gible coherence.  The  repudiation  or  disregard  of  causation  ren- 
ders all  vital  change,  all  organic  alteration,  all  natural  action, 
a  mere  phantasmagoria.  Even  observation  and  experiment 
can  produce  only  conjectures.  The  stamina  of  all  conviction 
are  broken  down  —  the  support  of  all  belief,  even  scientific, 
is  overthrown  —  and  no  check  is  left  to  restrain  the  wildest 
divagations  of  fancy  where  a  supposed  observation  or  accred- 
ited experiment  furnishes  a  basis  for  conjectural  induction. 
All  extremes  are  equally  dangerous ;  and  the  delusions  en- 
grafted upon  science  by  the  feverish  pursuit  of  undiscoverable 
causes  may  be  recalled  by  the  indiscreet  abnegation  of  all 
cause.  Of  this  peril  a  reasonable  apprehension  is  excited  by 
the  present  constitution  of  the  sciences. 

Yet  it  is  in  science  that  the  doctrines  of  Hume  are  least  per- 
nicious, because  the  true  procedure  of  the  sciences  is  by  way 
of  observation  and  experiment.  In  philosophy  the  positions 
of  Hume  necessarily  eventuate  in  unmitigated  skepticism. 
The  explicability  of  an  alleged  fact  is  with  him  the  test  of  its 
verity,  notwithstanding  his  admission  of  undemonstrable  prin- 
ples,  which  he  turns  to  little  use  in  his  reasoning.  Denying 
cause,  efiect,  substance,  matter,  mind,  general  terms  and  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  reducing  all  knowledge  to  ideas  and  impres- 
sions, and  the  relations  between  them,  thereby  making  ideas 
only  transformed  sensations,  as  they  were  designated  by  Cou- 
dillac,  the  intellectual  world  is  sublimated  or  attenuated  into 
the  mere  consciousness  of  sensations  without  a  sensorium  and 
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without  an  agent.  Language,  which  has  been  framed  in  har- 
mony with  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  humanity,  cannot  be 
wrested  so  far  from  its  familiar  usage  as  to  supply  the  means 
of  seizing  and  expressing  the  shadowy  residuum  which  is  alone 
left  by  Hume's  system  as  the  equivalent  of  the  intelligible. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  philo9ophical  writings,  indeed, 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  constrained  admissions  and  nnde- 
tected  inconsistencies  which  is  fatal  to  his  reasoning,  and  felt 
by  himself  to  be  so.  His  instincts,  his  natural  sentiments, 
the  constitution  of  his  mind,  his  daily  experience,  revolt  at 
his  conclusions,  both  final  and  interlocutory,  and  overturn  his 
speculations.  Trift,  this  discord  only  involves  him  in  more 
hopeless  skepticism,  and  has  tempted  successive  schools  along 
the  same  perilous  road  in  a  more  dogmatic  temper. 

Hume  attributed  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  previous 
schemes  of  speculation  to  the  foolish  hope  of  erecting  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  universe  on  the  basis  of  the  known,  thereby 
excluding  the  unknown  altogether  from  their  consideration,  or 
violently  compressing  it  into  their  systems.^  Yet  he  himself 
commenced  his  inquiries  with  a  profession  of  constructing  a 
new  philosophy,  and  a  new  circle  of  the  sciences,'  and  has 
pursued  throughout,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  proce- 
dure which  he  condemned.  Abandoning  the  position,  which 
he  had  taken  in  company  with  all  sober  thinkers,  that  first 
principles  are  necessarily  undemonstrable,  he  has  rejected 
and  ignored  everything  which  transcended  the  range  of  com- 
plete explication.  Are  not  most  of  the  difficulties  and  para- 
doxes of  philosophy  due  to  the  habit  of  requiring  for  the 
establishment  of  every  point  more  evidence  than  the  n^tare 
of  things  either  demands  or  admits,  and  to  the  rejection  of 
everything  which  is  not  comprehensible  as  well  as  apprehen- 
sible? Thus,  in  regard  to  identity,  personality,  continued 
existence,  externality,  reality,  causality,  substance,  mind,  space, 
and  time,  and  all  the  stumbling  blocks  over  which  Hume  stag- 
gers, do  we  not  exact  impossible  evidence,  and  repudiate  the 
possible  and  sufficient,  and  then  draw  an  adverse  inference 
from  the  impossibility  which  we  have  arbitrarily  predeter- 

1  PhU.  Works,  Vol.  ni,  p.  174.  2  Ibid..  VoL  I,  p.  8. 
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mined  ?  ^  Snch  is  the  method  of  Hnme,  and  it  has  found 
imitators  in  nearly  all  his  successors.  It  drives  him  into  the 
desolating  and  bewildering  excesses  of  the  Later  Academy,  and 
it  has  sednced  his  followers  into  desperate,  dogmatic,  mystic, 
or  Pyrrhonistic  skepticism.  Is  it  not  superlatively  ridiculous 
that  there  should  be  any  believers  in  a  system  which  the  pro- 
jector himself  did  not  believe  ? 

There  was  a  considerable  change  in  Hume's  opinions  rela- 
tive to  Morals  between  the  early  publication  and  the  final 
revision  of  his  Essays.  The  change,  however,  extended  little 
beyond  simplification  in  the  exposition  of  his  views,  and  the 
abandonment  of  over-refined  and  useless  subtlety.  In  both 
the  original  vand  the  later  draft  he  insisted  upon  a  Moral 
Sense,  but  assigned  to  it  no  active  function  in  the  system  of 
'  Morals  he  proposed.  Pleasure  and  Pain — the  Epicurean  prin- 
ciples— were  the  primary  forces  of  his  deontology;  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  as  emotions  wore  only  internal  sensations,  and 
experience  the  generator  of  the  passions,  as  of  thought,  he  could 
not  admit  any  principles  anterior  or  superior  to  the  sensible 
impressions  by  which  feeling  was  excited.  The  agreeable  and 
the  disagreeable,  the  useful  and  the  pernicious,  presented  the 
sole  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  dwarfed  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Ethics  to  the  narrow  impulses  of  selfishness.  It  was 
only  in  obedience  to  a  more  sagacious  and  comprehensive  sel- 
fishness that  the  canon  of  propriety  could  be  transferred  from 
the  individual  feeling  to  a  sense  of  the  public  welfare.  A  link 
of  transition  is,  indeed,  supplied  by  the  definition  of  virtue 
as  a  quality  agreeable  to  every  one.^  But  this  is  a  doctrine 
which,  however  tolerable  in  poetry,  is  very  unsatisfactory  in 
philosophy.  Yet  even  Pope,  whose  ethical  speculations  are 
neither  profound  nor  pure,  perceived  that  the  quality  ascribed 
to  virtue  was  not  a  permanent,  but  a  vanishing  attribute. 
Moreover,  this  Epicurean  definition  of  virtue,  besides  its  vari- 
ance from  fact,  is  vicious  as  defining  a  quality  by  the  allega- 
tion of  a  particular  consequence.  Hume,  too,  is  inconsistent 
with  himself,  for,  oblivious  of  this  determination  of  the  char- 

1  PhiL  Works,  VoL  II,  Appendix,  p.  648, 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  827.    Note,  vide  pp.  857, 360. 
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acter  of  virtue,  he  nntimately  and  inconflequently  refers  the 
standard  of  morals  —  the  essence  of  morality  —  the  moral  sense 
—  to  the  Supreme  Will.*  Such  discrepancies  are  so  habitual 
with  Hume  as  to  be  characteristic  of  his  philosophy. 

Aristotle,  or  whoever  else  may  have  written  that  part  of  the 
confused,  disorderly,  and  self-repeating  treatise,  current  as  the 
Problems  of  Aristotle  says  that  *  good  men  see  good,  and  bad 
men  see  evil,  in  their  dreams,  because  their  waking  thoughts 
are  occupied  with  good  in  the  one  case,  and  with  vice  in  the 
other.'  *  But  this  difference  would  exist  neither  in  waking  nor 
in  sleeping  if  virtue  were  a  quality  agreeable  to  every  one. 
The  celebrated  allegory  of  the  choice  of  Hercules,  whose  con- 
sonance with  the  duties,  trials,  and  experience  of  life,  has  been 
universally  appreciated,  is  of  itself  a  refutation  of  Hume's 
dogma,  and  the  theory  founded  upon  it.  Nor  is  any  support  ' 
acquired  for  the  theory  by  exaggerating  the  contrasts  between 
its  earlier  and  its  later  forms.  In  both  the  essence  remains 
the  same.  We  may  say  of  the  later  time  what  Lais  said  to 
the  bewigged  and  rejuvenated  philosopher  —  the  son  is  not 
more  acceptable  than  the  father,  for  the  change  is  only  in  the 
garments. 

The  moral  principles  espoused  by  Hume  inevitably  vitiate  bis 
political  doctrine.  Political  science  is  the  application  of  ethical 
rules  to  aggregate  associations  of  men.  Utility  remains  with 
him  in  this  branch  of  philosophy  the  chief  criterion  of  right, 
and  is  identified  with  justice.  This  is  absolutely  stated  in  the 
original  essays;  it  is  only  suggested  in  their  amended  form.' 
Justice  is  asserted  to  be  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  virtue — 
both  epithets  being  employed  in  a  peculiar  and  unwarrantable 
sense.^ 

As  justice  is  regarded  as  merely  another  name  for  public 
utility,  the  legal  and  the  right  are  identical  in  this  system. 
The  narrowness  and  confusion  arising  from  this  view  display 
themselves  conspicuously  in  the  remark  that  the  rules  of  jus- 

1  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  808,    Appendix  I. 

2  Aristot.  Prob.,  lib  xxz,  {  14,  p.  975,  p.  25.    Ed.  Bekkor. 

3  PhU.  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  240.    Vol.  IV,  p.  245. 

4  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  240, 248,  857.    VoL  IV.  p.  11,  note. 
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tice  are  Buepended  in  the  case  of  a  criminal,  whereas,  it  nsu- 
allj  happens  that  the  criminal  is  suspended ;  and  in  the  ob- 
servation that  eqnity,  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  societty,  is 
contrasted  with  justice,  which  is  nevertheless  represented  as 
founded  solely  on  public  utility.  Through  such  inconsistencies 
is  Kame  obliged  to  pursue  his  uncertain  way,  confounding  at 
every  step  the  varying  applications  of  justice  in  varying  cir- 
cumstances with  the  essence  of  justice.^ 

It  requires  no  very  ingenious  or  circuitous  induction  from 
these  premises  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Might  makes 
Eight;'  for,  if  the  established  law  is  necessarily  right,  the 
power  that  established  the  law  must  be  right  also.  Sophistry 
and  the  diminution  of  moral  obligations  prepare  the  way  for 
despotism.  And  yet  the  indentification  of  utility  and  justice 
is  less  offensive  and  pernicious  in  politics  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  morals.  In  accordance  with  that  harmony  which 
has  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  man,  the  virtue  of  individuals  is  identified  with  the  public 
interest.  But  there  is  here  an  important  distinction,  which  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  Hume.'  When  moral  qualities  are 
considered  in  their  social  aspects,  their  utility  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  the  principal  point  of  view ;  when  regarded  as  the 
attributes  of  an  individual,  it  is  the  subordinate  coDsideration. 
Hence  the  utilitarian  theory,  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  pri- 
vate morals,  may  suffice  temporarily  for  the  public  weal,  and 
fail  to  excite  repugnance.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  the  propriety 
of  any  political  measure  depends  upon  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  substantial  interests  of  society,  because  the  general  utility 
is  the  first  aim  of  social  combination.  Jhe  same  test  should 
also  determine  the  absolute  truth  of  any  proposition  in  politi- 
cal afiairs,  if  Hume's  argumentation  were  valid ;  but  this  posi- 
tion he,  with  his  customary  inconsequence,  denies.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Hume's  discussion  of  justice,  he 
confines  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  propriety,  and  never 
rises  above  the  question  of  pecuniary  honesty.^    He  only 

1  Phil.  Works,  VoL  IV,  pp.  245-^8, 404-14  2  Ibid.,Vol.  IV,  p.  263. 

8  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  243.  4  Ibid.,  VoL  IV,  pp.  347-351. 

5  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  259 ;  note,  261.    Vol.  II,  p.  256. 
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endeavors  to  explain  how  justice  arises,  or  comes  to  be  appli- 
cable in  the  common  transactions  of  basiness.  Even  here  he 
only  shows  how  the  idea  of  justice  is  carried  into  practical 
effect  in  the  relations  of  men,  without  attempting  to  elucidate 
its  intrinsic  character.  The  idea  of  justice  exists  above  the 
sphere  of  his  philosophy,  dominates  over  it  against  his  will 
and  contrary  to  his  supposition,  and  is  not  comprehended 
by  it. 

A  theory  of  knowledge,  which  hais  no  broader  or  firmer 
basis  than  sensible  Impressions,  must  accept  the  useful  and  the 
contingent  as  the  sole  foundation  of  Morals  and  Politics,  and 
must  be  betrayed  by  such  acceptance  into  inextricable  incon- 
sistencies. But  the  errors  will  be  still  greater  and  more  dan- 
gerous when  it  undertakes  to  discuss  the  mysterious  questions 
of  religion. 

It  is  much  easier  to  determine  what  Hume's  religious  opin- 
ions were  not,  than  to  discern  what  they  actually  were.  There 
is  an  affectation,  a  prudishness,  in  his  skepticism,  which  ren- 
ders it  insincere  and  contradictory.  Did  he  believe  in  any- 
thing ?  According  to  the  tenor  of  his  systematic  creed,  he 
should  have  no  belief.  According  to  both  his  language  and 
reasoning,  he  does  believe  at  times,  and  when  belief  is  least 
compatible  with  his  own  doctrines.  Did  he  believe  his  own 
doubts  ?  His  remarks  on  several  occasions  will  scarcely  per- 
mit the  supposition  that  he  did.^  He  perceived  psychological 
difficulties  which  he  was  anxious  enough  to  investigate  and  die-, 
ingenuous  enough  to  exaggerate,  but  which  he  had  not  the 
patience  or  the  logical  acumen  to  solve.  He  was  able  to  per- 
plex others,  and  to  confuse  himself,  while  conscious  that  the 
perplexity  produced  was  unreasonable.  He  endeavored  to 
revive  the  procedure  of  the  Later  Academy,  without  having 
the  excuse  of  equal  ignorance,  or  equal  logical  difficulties, 
which  were  not  made  apparent  till  they  were  evolved  in  the 
antinomies  of  Kant 

He  attacks  Christianity  as  credulity,  but  avows  Polytheism 
to  be  so  natural  that  it  is  probably  a  correct  representation  of 

1  PhiL  Works,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  170-88,  846, 498.    VoL  I.  pp.  825-87. 
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the  divine  government  of  some  of  the  planets.^  What  does 
he  mean  by  natural  f  and  whence  can  any  such  probability 
be  inferred  ?  Bat  if  snch  may  be  the  economy  of  any  of  the 
plaiTets,  why  not  of  this  which  we  inhabit,  when  it  has  been, 
and  still  is,  so  extensively  believed  ?  We  have  no  intimation 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  creed  in  any  other  world;  why 
should  we  assume  it  as  a  fact  where  it  is  wholly  unknown,  and 
repudiate  it  where  it  is  known?  What  becomes  of  the  canon 
of  experience  ?  How  is  the  recognition  or  suspicion  of  the 
truth  of  Theism  arrived  at  by  Hume,  when  the  general  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  men  have  been  in  favor  of  Polytheism  ? 
Where  is  the  credulity  now  ? 

The  credulity  is  with  Hume,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion advanced  by  him,  as  an  argument  against  Christianity, 
that  the  world  could  not  decline  from  a  purer  to  a  coarser  con- 
ception of  religion.'  This  dogmatic  asseveration  is  contra- 
dicted by  history,  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Hindoos, 
by  theory,  and  by  himself.'  "  The  Theism,  which  he  inconsist- 
ently professes,  is  assailed  in  the  Dialogues  on  Natural  Re- 
Uffion.  These  are  exceedingly  acute  and  ingenious;  much 
more  so,  in  our  estimation,  than  any  other  portion  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  Political  Essays. 
They  evolve,  naturally  and  easily,  and  with  a  considerable 
approach  to  true  Socratic  irony,  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
any  systematic  theory  of  the  Divine  nature  and  action.  But, 
except  by  one  or  two  allusions,  they  never  rise  above  the  dreary 
level  of  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  conflicting  creeds ;  and,  per- 
haps, this  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  professed  skeptic. 
]!7evertheless,  the  skepticism  is  abandoned,  and  the  solution  of 
all  real  difficulties  suggested  by  the  admission,  that  religion 
must  ultimately  repose,  not  on  reason,  but  on  faith,^  and  that 
the  evidence,  the  witness,  of  the  truth  of  religion,  is  found  in 
the  breast  of  every  man.' 

1  Natural  Histoiy  of  Religion,  Sec.  XI,  PhiL  Woriu,  YoL  lY,  p.  402. 

2  Ibid.,  Sec.  I,  p.  428.  8  Ibid.,  Sec  VIII,  p.  468. 
4  Dial,  on  Natural  Religion,  Part  X,  Vol.  I,  p.  606. 

6  Nat.  His.  of  Religion,  Introd.,  PhiL  Works,  YoL  lY,  p.  419. 
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Wherever  we  turn  new  inconsistenciefi  meet  us.  How  can 
Hume  pretend  to  discover  a  purpose,  intention,  and  design,  in 
all  the  works  of  creation,^  while  asserting  cause  and  effect  to 
be  united  in  thought  and  apprehension  only  by  uniform  con- 
junction ?  Surely  the  conjunction  is  more  variable  and  indis- 
tinct in  these  cases  than  in  ordinary  instances  of  causation ; 
and  between  the  Creator  and  the  creation  there  is  scarcely 
such  a  custom  as  man  can  pretend  to  discern.  Furthermore, 
the  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever  attend  the 
determination  of  particular  final  causes,  must  produce  a  greater 
impossibility  (if  any  comparison  can  be  made)  of  recognizing 
the  connection  in  this  case  than  in  the  general  dependence  of 
effects  upon  their  efficient  causes.  Moreover,  if  a  miracle 
must  be  rejected  on  Hume's  principles,  because  contradicted  by 
general  experience,  why  should  final  causes  be  acknowledged  ? 
What  experience  is  possible  in  regard  to  them?  The  isolated 
phenomena  may  be  apparent,  but  the  aim  contemplated  must 
be  conjectural,  and  must  be  suggested  from  some  other  source 
than  impressions,  external  or  internal. 

The  mention  of  miracles  reminds  us  that  the  cardinal  heresy 
of  Hume  is  still  untouched.  We  have  postponed  its  consid- 
eration with  the  design  of  entering  more  fully  into  its  criticism 
than  we  have  done  in  treating  the  other  parts  of  his  Philosophy, 
and  because  we  were  desirous  of  unfolding,  without  break  or 
interruption,  but  with  brevity,  the  characteristic  tenets  and  the 
characteristic  defects  of  that  Philosophy. 

Hume's  paradox  on  Miracles  is  his  principal  weapon  against 
revealed  religion;  it  is  the  base  of  all  his  operations.  His 
whole  philosophy  is  a  preparation  for  the  employment  of  this 
engine  of  warfare,  and  his  whole  purpose  the  overthrow  of 
Revelation.  Thus  the  essay  on  Miracles  is,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  what  the  theory  of  causation  is  theoretically  —  the 
keystone  of  Hume's  system.  So  it  has  been  universally  re- 
garded. Every  subsequent  philosopher,  or  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy —  the  regular  soldiers  and  the  volunteers  of  metaphysics 
and  theology  —  have  all  occupied  themselves  with  its  exam- 
ination, and  have  strained  every  nerve  to  confirm  or  invalidate 

1  Dial,  on  Nat  Religion,  Part  X,  PhiL  Works,  VoL  II,  p.  494. 
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Hume's  doctrine  of  miracles,  or  his  doctrine  of  causation,  for 
the  two  doctrines  are  only  the  different  faces  of  the  same 
problem.  We  do  not  think  that  either  its  assailants  or  its  de- 
fenders have  adequately  achieved  their  task.  It  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  expect  more^  assured  success  for  a  new  effort,  but 
there  is  little  presumption  in  presenting  a  new  line  of  argu- 
ment, which  may,  perhaps,  be  improved  and  enlarged  till  it  is 
irresistible.  The  examination  of  the  principles  of  Hume's  Phi- 
losophy was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  because  the  philosophy  is  implied  and  applied  in  the 
argument  against  miracles ;  and  it  has  been  the  tacit  reception 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  that  philosophy,  or  the  failure  to 
perceive  and  exhibit  their  invalidity,  which  has  prevented  the 
numerous  refutations  heretofore  proposed  from  obtaining  the 
desired  success. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  inquiry  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding constitutes  the  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles.^  It 
was  an  after-thought  with  Hume  —  at  least  his  doctrine  on 
this  subject  was  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  original  publication 
of  his  theory.  The  essay  commences  with  an  argument  from 
Tillotson  against  the  Heal  Presence  in  the  consecrated  elements, 
which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  but  which,  if  legitimately  employed  in  this  particular 
instance,  is  dangerous  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  argument 
accords  exactly  with  Hume's  own  line  of  argumentation  on 
previous  occasions,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  probability, 
and,  therefore,  the  only  service  it  is  competent  to  render  in  his 
hands  is  to  give  an  archiepiscopal  gloss  to  the  infidelity  of  the 
essay  which  it  introduces. 

Every  stage  in  this  celebrated  argument  must  be  noted  with 
care.  Assuming  experience  to  be  *  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  fact,'  Hume  proceeds  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  this  solitary  witness,  by  noting  the  uncertainty 
of  its  testimony,  by  pointing  out  the  varying  shades  of  proba- 
bility to  which  this  uncertainty  gives  rise,  and  by  dwelling 
upon  the  evanescent  degrees  of  assurance  in  our  inductions. 

1  PhO.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  124  150. 
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The  Btringency  of  the  proof,  or  the  amount  of  probability,  in 
each  case  depends  npon  the  nature  of  the  testimony  delivered, 
according  as  this  agrees  with,  or  varies  from,  uniform  or  habitual 
experience.  Yet  the  example  of  the  Indian  Prince,  adduced 
by  Hume,^ '  who  refused  to  believe  the  first  relations  concerning 
the  effects  of  frost,'  completely  oveitums  this  argument.  The 
uniform  and  habitual  experience  of  himself  and  his  countrymen 
was  adverse  to  a  belief  in  either  frost  or  snow.  ^  They  reasoned 
justly,'  says  Hume,  in  rejecting  the  asseverations  of  their 
existence  and  effects ;  and,  on  his  principles,  these  declarations 
ought  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  to  be  false  and  unwor- 
thy of  belief. 

But  even  if  the  testimony  be  otherwise  admissible,  its  actual 
credibility  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the  witnesses  in  many 
ways.  If  they  contradict  each  other,  are  few  in  number,  are 
of  doubtful  reputation,  have  an  interest  in  what  they  affirm, 
or  deliver  their  testimony  with  hesitation,  or  with  violent  assev- 
eration, their  evidence  will  be  suspicious.  These  objections 
are  manifestly  framed  with  especial  reference  to  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  They  have  received  ample 
consideration  and  satisfactory  replies  from  Paley,  and  the 
numerous  other  writers  who  have  illustrated  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary  repetition  to  renew 
the  refutation  here. 

If,  however,  the  fact  and  the  witnesses  are  both  credible, 
but  are  at  variance  with  the  inferences  derived  from  observa- 
tion and  experience,  the  statement  is  not  entitled  to  our  confi- 
dence, because  the  evidence  of  one  sort  counterbalances  the 
evidence  of  the  other  sort,  and  the  two  together  require  or 
justify  an  absolute  suspension  of  opinion. 

These  are  the  separate  links  in  Hume's  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject  of  Miracles.  They  are  all  implied  or  separately 
expressed  in  the  original  draft  of  his  Philosophy,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  final  exhibition  of  his  speculations  that  they  are  combined 
together  for  an  assault  on  the  miracles  which  sustain  the  Beve- 
lation  of  Christianity.  They  are  are  all  plausible ;  they  are  all 
true,  partially,  and  aub  mode;  but  they  are  all  untenable  in  the 

1  PhiL  Works,  VoL  IV,  p.  129. 
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form  and  to  the  extent  of  their  epeeial  application  to  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles. 

On  Hnme's  own  principles,  as  experience  only  affords  the 
assurance  of  customary  and  not  of  necessary  conjunction,  it 
can  furnish  no  argument  against  what  is  confessedly  extraor- 
dinary and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  experience.  It  em- 
braces neither  the  whole  sphere  of  possibilitieSi  nor  the  whole 
circle  of  events.  It  reaches  only  to  the  limited  domain  of 
actually  and  frequently  observed  phenomena.  As  it  is  a  cus- 
tom of  belief,  founded  upon  the  habitual  observance  of  the 
ordinary  and  regular  conjunction  of  appearances,  without 
implying  any  direct  connection  between  them,  it  offers  no 
grounds  of  positive  presumption  against  the  statement  of  any 
contrary  relation  of  events.  Nor  will  it  warrant  the  inclusion 
of  any  singulstr  or  extraordinary  fact  in  the  same  category 
with  ordinary  occurrences.  The  custom  is  originally  founded 
on  a  single  experience,  though  this  obvious  peculiarity  entirely 
escapes  the  acumen  of  Hume.  It  is  then  extended  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  observation,  or  by  the  operation  of  those  generaliz- 
ing rules  and  appetencies,  which  he  regards  as  not  merely  falli- 
ble, but  fallacious  guides  to  a  class  of  events.  In  itself  it  can 
render  no  stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  a  particular  order  of 
things  than  results  from  the  conflicting  declaration  of  a  single 
veracious  testimony  to  a  different  order.  Every  particular 
fact  rests  upon  its  ovm  evidence,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  customaiy  observation  and  experience,  until  it 
is  manifest  that  it  is  only  an  additional  example  of  the  cus- 
tomary order.  That  order  itself  is  only  the  aggr^ation  of  such 
particular  instances,  and  was  originally  a  solitary,  and,  there- 
fore, unusual  event  Thus  the  new  and  isolated  example  may 
be  legitimately  conceived  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series,  of  a  new  habitual  experience,  still,  and  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely, incomplete ;  and  it  will  possess  the  same  characteristics 
of  credibility  which  appertained  to  the  first  member,  and  to 
the  separate  units  of  the  customary  observation.  Thus,  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  to  an  unfamiliar  or  extraordinary  fact 
does  not  confiict  with  the  legitimate  testimony  of  experience. 
They  cannot  come  into  collision.    The  only  inconsistency  is 
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between  the  novel  asseveration  and  the  hasty  inference  from 
a  general  rule,  asserted  by  Hume  to  be  always  fallacious,  and 
certainly  fallacious  in  its  application  to  cases  which  it  does 
not  comprehend.  The  rarity  or  singularity  of  an  event  is  no 
disproof  of  its  reality,  unless  we  concede  perennial  omniscience 
to  man,  and  grant  that  his  habitual  experience  is  coextensive 
with  the  cognizable  and  the  possible.* 

Hence,  it  is  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption  —  a  pure 
petiiio  principii  —  to  maintain  that '  a  miracle  is  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.'^  Hume's  Philosophy,  indeed,  admits 
no  laws  of  nature,  except  as  fictions  of  the  imagination  ;  he  is, 
therefore,  illogical  in  alleging  their  violation.  But,  independ- 
ently of  his  Philosophy,  a  miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  a  suspension,  or  supernatural  control  of 
their  operations.^  There  is  no  more  inconsistency  in  this  con- 
ception than  there  is  in  supposing  a  watchmaker  to  stop, 
quicken,  or  retard  the  movements  of  a  watch  made  by  his 
hands.  He  would  not  thereby  violate  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
but,  exercising  over  their  operations  that  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  appertains  to  him,  he  would  simply  arrest  or 
modify  their  play. 

It  is  an  immediate  corollary  fi'om  these  remarks,  that  it  is 
not  only  begging  the  question,  but  doing  violence  to  his  own, 
and,  perhaps,  to  every  philosophy,  when  Hume  asserts,  that 
^a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  those  laws' 
of  nature.  We  waive  any  comment  on  the  singular  looseness 
and  inaccuracy  of  this  language,  and  ask,  whence  is  the  unal- 
terable inferred?  This  incident  of  such  laws  cannot  come 
within  the  domain  of  custom,  experience,  or  observation. 
There  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  petiiio  jyrincijpii  in  Hume's 

1 '  Qaare  aatem  quicquam  nobis  insolitum  est  ?  Qaia  natoram  oculis,  non 
latione  comprehendimus,  neque  cogitamus  quid  ilia  facere  possit,  sed  tanttim 
quid  fecerit.*    Seneca.  Nat.  Quiest :  Lib.  VI,  c  in,  {  2. 

2  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  180,  and  see  p.  131,  note. 

8  This  point  is  logically,  cogently,  and  learnedly  discussed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thomwell,  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  His  employment  of  the  ambiguous 
term, '  Nature,'  is  not  altogether  accordant  with  ours,  but  then  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  his  views  and  those  here  presented. 
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conclusion)  that  '  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experi- 
ence can  possibly  be  imagined.'  The  laws  of  nature  are  not 
established  by  experience,  they  are  only  recognized  by  obser- 
vation. This  recognition  is  confessedly  imperfect  on  any 
scheme  of  philosophy,  but  preeminently  so  on  Hume's.  The 
nature  of  the  fact  is  no  argument  against  a  miracle,  because  it 
is  the  miracle  itself.  The  subject  and  the  predicate  are  in  this 
case  identical,  and  Hume's  proposition  }^  equivalent  to  the 
asseveration  that  A  cannot  be  A  —  that  the  existenc  of  A  is 
proof  of  the  impossibility  of  A.  If  the  real  import  of  Hume's 
propositions  was  not  disguised  by  the  looseness  of  his  lan- 
guage the  invalidity  of  his  reasoning  would  be  immediately 
detected. 

We  will  condense  Hume's  argument,  and  throw  it  into  a 
syllogistic  form,  that  its  fallacies  may  be  rendered  glaring. 


\ 


A. 


1.  What  is  at  variance  with,  or  unsupported  by,  human 
knowledge  is  absurd. 

2.  Human  knowledge  is  confined  to  experience. 

3.  Therefore,  what  is  contrary  to  common  experience,  or 
unsupported  by  it,  is  absurd. 


[ 


B. 


0. 


1.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  common  experience,  or  un- 
supported by  it,  is  absurd. 

2.  The  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  contrary  to  com- 
mon experience. 

^  3.  Therefore,  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  absurd. 

"Jl.  Whatever  violates  nature  is  thereby  proved  to  be 
absurd. 

2.  The  nature  of  a  miracle  consists  in  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  a  miracle  renders  a  miracle 
absurd. 


These  syllogisms  are  not  in  all  respects  logically  correct  in 
form,  but  the  defects  are  not  ours,  they  are  implicated  with 
Hume's  reasoning.    It  will  at  once  be  obvious  from  their  in- 
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Bpection,  and  from  what  has  been  previouBly  said,  that  both 
premisefl  in  Byllogiam  A,  and  the  minor  premises  in  syllogismB 
B  and  0,  are  pnre  assumptions.  The  major  premises  in  the 
last  two  syllogisms  are  the  conclnsions  of  the  syllogisms  which 
precede  them.  They  are,  therefore,  deductions  from  assump- 
tions, and  are  in  consequence  essentially  assumptions  them- 
selves. All  the  premises  being  thus  actually  or  yirtually 
assumptions,  the  conclusion  is  also  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion, besides  being  axontradiction  in  terms. 

So  much  for  Hume's  ratiocination.  But  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  facts  so  much  distorted,  perverted,  and  disguised 
by  him  ?  We  have  observed  certain  successions  of  phenomena, 
in  which  certain  particular  effects  habitually  follow  certain 
secondary  causes,  when  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  not 
impeded  by  the  interference  of  other  causes.  These  relations 
of  succession  we  term  laws  of  nature,  and  regard  as  uniform 
and  universal  in  their  operation,  because  they  present  uniform 
phenomena  to  our  ordinary  observation.  There  is  nothing 
here,  however,  to  render  impossible  or  unreasonable  the  con- 
ception of  the  interference  of  causes  of  a  higher  order,  which 
is  a  phenomenon  of  daily  occurrence.  There  is  still  less  reason 
for  gainsaying  the  intervention  of  a  primary  cause,  or  the 
agency  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  either  directly  in  His  own 
sacred  Person,  or  by  delegation  to  His  ministers,  or  by  a  tem- 
porary change  in  the  combination  of  the  superior  laws  of  na- 
ture.^ We  employ  the  terms,  cause  and  effect,  primary  and 
secondary  causes,  and  First  Cause,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  distinctness,  and  not  with  any  present  design  of  asserting 
the  reality  of  their  existence  and  action.  Begard  them  as 
fictitious,  or  merely  phenomenal,  and  admit  only  the  relations 

1  Nearly  the  same  line  of  argumentation  Is  employed  by  that  greatest  oi 
medinval  philosophers,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Somma  TheoL,  Ps.  I,  Qo. 
zxii,  Art.  n.  ....  *  Dicendum'quod  aliter  est  de  causa  universali,  et  de 
causa  particulari. .  Ordinem  enim  causeB  particularis  aliquid  potest  exiro, 
non  autem  ordinem  causn  universalis.  Non.  enim  subducitur  aUquid  ab 
ordlne  caus»  particularis,  nisi  per  aliquam  aliam  causam  particnlarem  impe- 
dientem,  sicut  lignum  impeditur  a  combustione  per  actionem  aqu».  Unde, 
cum  omnes  causa  particulares  concludantur  sub  universaU  causa,  imposel- 
bUe  est  aliquem  effectum  ordinem  causa  uniyersalis  efibgero.'  .... 
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of  succession  as  attested  by  experience,  and  the  reasoning 
remains  equally  valid. 

Let  ns  apply  this  doctrine.  Witnesses,  whose  credibility 
has  been  assailed  by  Hume,  but  amply  confirmed  by  more 
diligent  investigations,  inform  us  that  the  usually  uniform 
line  of  succession  in  terrestrial  events  has  been  interrupted, 
on  several  occasions,  by  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  indi- 
cated to  them  an  extraordinary  cause  and  extraordinary  effects. 
This  accords  with  the  necessary  limitations  imposed  on  our 
conceptions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween our  experience,  our  observation,  our  legitimate  inferences, 
and  the  testimony.  In  fact,  such  exceptions  are  virtually  con- 
templated in  our  conception  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  all 
that  is  requisite  for  their  acceptance  is  to  be  assured  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses.  If  this  predibilitj  be  established 
on  its  own  grounds,  irrespective  of  the  event  attested,*  thiat 
event  may  be  miraculous,  but  is  not,  therefore,  incredible,  nor 
even  difficult  of  belief,  except  so  far  as  the  customary  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  self  sufficient  human  mind  create  an 
artificial  difficulty. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  apprehend  clearly  the  extreme  qlum- 
siness  and  fallacy  of  Hume's  final  inference  —  that  no  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  miraculous  fact  alleged, 
in  which  case  the  conflicting  miracles  would  destroy  the  value 
of  each  other.  But,  deviating  from  the  previous  reasoning, 
we  will  examine  this  remarkable  declaration  by  itself.  If 
miracles  be  denied,  how  can  one  thing  be  supposed  more 
miraculous  than  another  {  If  miracles  be  credited,  how  can 
the  miraculous  admit  of  degrees,  except  in  the  loosest  mode 
of  metaphysical  expression  ?  If  the  admission  of  a  miracle 
requires  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony  to  be  more  miraculous 
than  the  fact,  miracles  must  be  admitted  and  accepted  as 
possibilities  before  any  such  comparison  could  be  dreamt  of 

I  So  Dr.  ThornweU  Justly  sajs,  So.  Qu.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1856,  p.  870 

'  The  credibility  of  testimony  is  in  itself,  not  in  the  object  for  which  it 
vouches;  it  must  be  believed  on  its  own  account,  and  not  on  that  of  the  phe- 
nomena asserted,'  etc    See  also  p.  867. 
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or  made/  Hume  involves  himself  in  a  vicious  circle,  from 
which  there  is  no  no  escape.  He  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
miracles  by  the  very  argument  with  which  he  assails  their  possi- 
bility. The  secret  of  the  apparent  strength  of  that  argument 
consists  in  the  indefinite  and  illegitimate  employment  of  his 
terms,  which  he  contracts  and  expands,  allegorizes  and  restricts, 
according  as  the  current  of  his  fancy  and  his  caprice  may  dic- 
tate. •  In  this  way  he  substitutes  certainty  for  probability,  and 
uncertainty  for  assurance,  phenomenal  for  real  laws,  and  real 
laws  for  phenomenal  coincidences,  uniformity  for  necessity, 
and  necessity  for  fallible  experience,  shifting  and  changing  his 
ground,  without  changing  his  apparent  meaning,  according  as 
the  requirements  of  his  sophistry  may  demand. 

If  there  were  sufficient  leisure  at  present  to  abandon  Hume 
and  his  arguments,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  entire  con- 
formity of  miracles  with*the  analogies  of  nature — and  the  only 
reasoning  received  by  him  is,  in  fact,  analogical.  It  could  be 
demonstrated  that  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  movements 
of  mind  presuppose  and  require  a  supernatural  impulse,  a  su- 
pernatural support,  a  supernatural  illumination,  and  a  super- 
natural interference.  Is  not  the  fact,  that  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  all  other  natural  changes,  take  place,  not  in  a 
strictly  uniform  and  regular  manner,  but  by  oscillations  within 
definite,  though  usually  undefined,  limits,  so  as  to  admit  of 
perturbations  without  ruin,  and  to  correct  the  effects  of  dis- 
turbing influences,  an  evidence  that  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe  for  the  interruptions  of  the 
regular  procedure  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  by  miracu- 
lous interposition,  or  otherwise,  without  entailing  destruction 
on  the  system  of  creation  ?  Because  we  cannot  readily  under- 
stand how  such  intervention  comports  with  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  secondary  causes,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  either  absurd  or  impossible.    It  might  be 

t  This  is  consonant  with  Homers  own  doctrine,  borrowed  from  De8caite& 
*  To  form  a  clear  idea  of  anytliing  is  an  undeniable  argument  for  its  pos- 
sibility, and  is  alone  a  refutation  of  any  pretended  demonstration  against 
it.'  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  119.  Bat  did  Hume  have  any  clear  idea  of  a 
miracle? 
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•  shown  how  secondary  causes  require,  not  from  the  form  of  the 
logical  expression  merely,  bnt  iVom  the  constitution  of  nature, 
a  primary  cause  to  guide,  direct,  and  harmonize  them ;  and 
how  its  action  niay  be  conceived  —  not  explained  —  without 
recurrence  to  either  occasional  causes  or  a  preestablished  har- 
mony, which  Hume  seems  at  times  to  favor.  He  admits  the 
inexplicable  instincts  of  man  and  of  animals,^  and  this  admis- 
sion not  only  facilitates,  but  necessitates,  the  admission  of  inex- 
plicable facts.  He  declares  the  phenomenon  of  Belief  to  be  in 
itself  inexplicable  —  a  fact  transcending  the  interpretations  of 
his  Philosophy,  and  a  perpetual  miracle.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
and  short-sighted  inconsistency  to  recognize  the  miraculous  in 
the  constitution  of  man,  and  to  deny  it  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  % 

Having  thus  answered  the  sophism  in  regard  to  miracles,  as 
stated  in  the  abstract  form  by  Hume,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  animadvert  on  the  particular  applications  of  his  doctrine, 
which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  These  turn  principally  on  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses,  and  reenter  the  domain  of  theology  or  ecclesias- 
ticar  history,  rather  than  appertain  to  speculative  philosophy. 

But  as  new  objections  to  miracles  are  insinuated  into  the 
criticism  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  as  these  ob- 
jections, being  popular  and  plausible,  are  more  likely  to  have 
operated  injuriously  to  Christianity  than  the  abstract  meta- 
physical argument  which  they  are  intended  to  confirm,  and 
on  which  they  are  partially  founded,  they  should  not  be  left 
altogether  without  notice.  Hume  popularizes  and  specializes 
his  argument  against  miracles  by  impugning  the  credibility 
of  the  witnesses  by  whom  they  have  been  attested.  This  he 
does  — 

1.  By  denying  that  miracles  have  been  attested  *  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  of  such  unquestioned  good  sense,  edu- 
cation, and  learning  as  to  secure  us  against  all  delusion  in 
themselves ;  of  such  undoubted  integrity  as  to  place  them  be- 
yond all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive  others;  of  such 
credit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a 

1  PhiL  Works,  Vol  IV,  p.  122. 
6 
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great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any  false-  • 
hood ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  attesting  facts  performed  in  such 
a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to 
render  the  detection  unavoidable.'  * 

This  negation  is  in  part  a  question  of  fact,  in  part  a  ques- 
tion of  the  degrees  of  a  quality.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  decision  of  the  question,  in  all  its  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  has  been  adverse  to  Hume,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Strauss,  Kenan,  and  the  rationalists  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  In 
regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  Hume's 
previous  assertion,  that  there  can  be  no  argumentation  about 
the  degrees  of  a  quality.  ^De  giistibus  rum  est  disjnUandumy 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the  evidence  which  will 
satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer  may  be  insufficient  for  a  professed 
and  determined  skeptic. 

2.  By  alleging  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  reason  we 
anticipate  the  unknown  from  the  known,  but  in  the  case  of 
miracles  accept  with  most  readiness  that  which  is  most  extraor- 
dinary. That  the  extraordinary  character  of  a  miracle  secures 
its  acceptance  may  be  doubted.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the 
language  which  must  be  eliminated.  The  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  an  event  assists  in  producing  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
miracle,  an  extra-ordinary  and  not  a  natural  effect.  We  believe 
a  particular  event  to  be  miraculous,  because  contrary  to  gen- 
eral experience ;  but  we  do  not  believe  in  miracles  in  general 
because  extraordinary  phenomena  Bometimes  occur.  Hume's 
objection  breaks  down  all  distinction  between  miracles  and 
other  unusual  occurrences. 

It  is  a  vulgar  begging  of  the  question  —  a  coarse  but  dex- 
terous appeal  to  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  prejudice,  to  say, 
that '  if  the  spirit  of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder, 
there  is  an  end  of  common  sense ;  and  human  testimony,  in 
these  circumstances,  loses  all  pretensions  to  activity.'*  Of  the 
same  complexion  is  the  remark  which  speedily  follows,  that 
the  numerous  instances  of  falsely  alleged  miracles  should  fur- 

1  PhU.  Works,  VoL  IV,  pp.  182.  2  Ibid.,  VoL  IV,  p.  183. 
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nish  a  Buspicion  against  all  relations  of  the  kind.  By  no 
means,  unless  the  frequency  of  hypocrisy  should  render  all 
virtue  suspected,  or  the  recurrence  of  error  should  justify 
the  denial  of  truth,  or  the  mistaken  guesses  in  science  should 
abrogate  all  science.  These  things  only  urge  the  necessity 
of  caution ;  and  the  danger  of  credulity  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  incredulity.  *  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'  It  is  the  truth  of  real  miracles,  their  belief  and  accept- 
ance, which  leads  to  the  fiction  of  false  ones. 

3.  By  asserting  that  miracles  chiefly  abound  among  barbar- 
ous and  ignorant  nations.  The  prevalence  of  deception  in 
some  localities  is  no  argument  against  the  truth  there  or  else- 
where. The  only  legitimate  inference  would  be,  that  the 
numerous  miracles  credited  among  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people  render  them  questionable,  not  that  all  miracles  are 
fictions. 

Hume,  however,  endeavors  to  avail  himself  of  the  allegation, 
by  representing  the  miracles  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  insinuat- 
ing those  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  occurred  among  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  This  is  historically  unjust.  Moses  was 
learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Jews 
were  fresh  from  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  when  they  witnessed 
the  wonders  of  Sinai,  and  the  supernatural  assistance  vouch- 
safed in  the  desert.  The  life  of  Christ  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  maturity  of  ancient  civilization,  and  with  its  most 
complete  diffusion.  There  is  the  same  ignorance  or  perversion 
of  history  in  the  assertions  of  Hume  on  these  points  as  there  is 
in  speaking  of  the  miracles  of  Mahomet  and  his  successors. 
Mahomet  refused  to  perform  miracles,  but  Joe  Smith  claimed 
the  power  in  our  day,  certainly  not  among  a  rude  and  barbar- 
ous people. 

4.  By  maintaining  that  all  miracles  have  been  contradicted 
by  infinite  testimony.  The  contradictory  testimony  is  merely 
that  of  infidel  Hicn,  giving  their  inferences,  conjectures,  cavil- 
ations,  opinions ;  but  the  multiplication  of  these  ad  infinitum 
furnishes  no  counterpoise  to  the  minimum  of  direct  testimony. 
It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  every  miracle  alleged 
in  favor  of  false  religion  is  a  contradiction  of  all  the  miracles 
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adduced  for  the  support  of  the  true  creed/  A  miracle  is  not 
the  sole  evidence  of  a  true  religion,  nor  is  a  religion  proved  to 
be  false  solely  by  the  absence  of  miracles.  There  is  no  such  logi- 
cal or  traditionary  connection  between  miracles  and  the  truth 
of  religion  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  former,  except 
as  an  irrefragable  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Taking 
the  Bible  merely  as  an  historical  narrative,  the  Egyptians  per- 
formed miracles.  Balaam  prophesied  the  truth;  there  were 
four  hundred  false  prophets  found  in  Israel  at  one  time;  many 
true  prophets  sometimes  prophesied  falsely,  so  that  the  miracu- 
lous cannot  be  accepted  as  either  the  sole  or  the  conclusive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  the  great  defect  of  Hume's 
objection  is  against  a  petitio  prmcipiL  He  puts  all  miracles 
on  the  footing  of  the  false. 

5.  By  producing  an  array  of  modem  miracles,  which  have 
been  generally  repudiated.  These  might  invalidate  the  last 
objection,  that  miracles  usually  occur  among  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous people.  But  what  else  does  their  evidence  amount  to? 
That  all  alleged  miracles  are  not  to  be  received  as  such  merely 
because  so  represented. 

Hume  attempts  to  give  currency  to  his  doctrine  by  stating 
that  we  give  a  very  academic  faith  to  reports  favoring  the 
country,  family,  or  person  of  the  reporter.  This  chariness  of 
credit  is  right,  if  not  carried  too  far.  Are  we  to  expect  the 
attestation  of  miracles  only  from  skeptics  and  strangers  %  The 
Christian  miracles  were,  indeed,  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  St.  Paul,  a  disbeliever,  a  scofifer,  an  actual  enemy ;  by  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  their 
times  and  country,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  inviting  con- 
tumely and  persecution  by  their  declarations.^ 

It  may  be  sometimes  true  that  in  the  inception  of  religions 
the  matters  involved  are  too  insignificant  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wise  and  learned,  though  this  may  be  denied  as  a 
general  rule.     It  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  miracles  which 

1  So  Dr.  Thomwell  says :  *  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  miracles  are  bo 
connected,  in  th^  nature  of  things,  with  a  divine  conmiission,  that  wherever 
they  are  proved  to  exist  inspiration  must  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  infer- 
ence/ eta,  etc 
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preceded  and  attended  ChriBtianitj.  Paul  was  accused  on 
account  of  his  religion  before  Festus,  Felix,  and  Gallio.  These 
were  all  favorites  of  the  imperial  court  of  Rome.  The  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  preached,  and  was  familiarly  known, 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  in  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Eome,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judea. 

The  general  principles,  the  special  arguments,  and  the  par- 
ticular objections  employed  by  Hume  for  the  negation  of  mira- 
cles being  thus  refuted,  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  his  maxim, 
that  no  human  testimony  can  prove  a  miracle  as  a  just  founda- 
tion for  a  new  religion. 

.  When  he  ventures  to  intimate  that  proof  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  may  be  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
volume,  his  statements  are  treacherous  and  hypocritical,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  remarks,  from  the 
examples  which  he  employs,  and  from  the  conclusions  he  de- 
duces from  them. 

It  is  a  very  bald  sophism  to  say  that  the  ascription  of  a  mira- 
cle to  the  Almighty  does  not  render  it  more  probable,  because 
His  attributes  are  known  only  from  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. Why  may  not  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  be  known 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  from  the  extraordinary  interrup- 
tions of  that  course?  Do  we  not  derive  our  knowledge  of 
Deity  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  Revelation,  a  miracle 
itself,  and  from  *  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  of  old 
time ' —  the  other  miracles  or  extraordinary  interferences  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature? 

The  whole  result  of  Hume's  cavillations  is,  that  miracles  are 
not  to  be  lightly  credited.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  what  his 
argument,  legitimately  expressed  and  restricted,  will  sanction. 
As  actually  exhibited,  his  reasoning  may  be  condensed  into 
the  following  propositions : 

Experience  is  the  sole  means  of  knowledge. 

Whenever  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  the  fact  in  dispute 
must  be  false. 

Our  ordinary  experience  does  not  attest  extraordinary  events, 
therefore,  extraordinary  events  cannot  occur. 

Some  alleged  miracles  are  unquestionably  false,  therefore, 
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all  miracles  must  be  discredited.  So  stated,  Hume's  positions 
and  arguments  are  simply  ridiculous,  and  we  deem  ourselves 
fully  justified  in  having  denied  at  the  outset  his  pretensions  to 
profundity  and  logical  acumen. 

The  question  of  miracles  is  the  cardinal  point  of  revealed 
religion.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the  celestial  arch.  If  it  is 
shaken  or  displaced,  Kevelation  loses  all  authority.  It  was  an 
unerring  instinct  which  inspired  Hume  with  the  design  of  con- 
centrating all  his  forces  for  an  assault  on  this  point,  and  in- 
duced him  to  create  a  Philosophy  whose  main  function  should 
be  to  serve  as  an  engine  of  war  in  the  attack.  Concede  the 
sufficiency  of  his  Philosophy,  and  his  argument  against  mira- 
cles, though  still  invalid,  will  appear  almost  irresistible.  Deny 
his  Philosophy,  and  his  infidel  positions  cannot  be  maintained. 
Concede  his  argument  against  miracles,  and  Bevelation  must 
be  renounced ;  we  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  the  Gospel 
according  to  Strauss.  Deny  that  argument,  and  Sevelation 
acquires  new  strength  from  the  refutation. 

It  is  consequently  unnecessary  to  examine  his  theology  of 
disbelief  which  is  expounded  in  three  distinct  forms.  But  we 
may  ask,  what  is  the  aim,  what  is  the  result  of  all,  and  especially 
of  the  NaUiral  History  of  Religion  f  The  aim  seems  to  be 
merely  to  string  together  covert  sneers  at  Christianity — to 
interweave  logical  quibbles  against  Revelation,  and  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  all  practical  religion,  by  destroying 
the  belief  in  a  personal  and  superintending  God.  The  result  is 
only  dissatisfaction  and  '  confusion  worse  confounded.'  Hume 
disturbs  faith,  reverence,  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
What  does  he  offer  in  their  stead  ?  A  void  —  an  aching  void. 
Compassion  may  be  justly  extended  to  earnest  and  sincere 
error,  entertained  by  men  led  astray  in  the  ardent  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  and  betrayed  into  false  conclusions.  But  what 
toleration  can  be  granted  to  that  Mephistophilean  temper, 
which  unsettles  belief  for  no  purpose,  and  destroys  conviction 
to  leave  nothing  but  dismay  and  bewilderment  behind  ? 

The  system-mongers  of  philosophy  —  the  philosophizing  as- 
sailants of  Christianity  —  are  like  the  builders  of  Babel,  but 
the  tower  with  which  they  would  scale  heaven  is  built,  not  of 
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nnbnrnt  bricks  and  mortar,  but  of  quips,  and  quirks,  and  quib- 
bles. Their  work  is  not  once  only,  but  continually  overthrown ; 
nor  is  there  a  single,  but  a  constantly  recurring  confusion  of 
tongues  and  dispersion  of  the  builders.  We  cannot  reach 
heaven  by  the  labor  of  our  hands,  nor  compass  the  universe 
by  the  speculations  of  our  reason.  Omnipotence  and  omnis- 
cience would  both  be  requisite.  Revelation  —  the  revelation 
of  creation,  of  instinct,  and  of  religion  —  is  necessary  for 
thought  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct.  Neither 
Christianity,  nor  any  revealed  religion,  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, if  the  human  mind  had  been  competent  to  comprehend 
its  own  nature  and  to  grasp  the  mighjty  secret  of  the  universe. 
Science  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  if  no  higher  assur- 
ance were  attainable  than  that  which  the  generalizations  of 
science  could  afford ;  and  that  philosophy  is  deceitful  and  ab- 
surd which  pretends  to  explain  by  observation  and  experience, 
the  series  of  developments  which  originated  in  conditions  never 
submitted  to  observation  and  anterior  to  experience.  But, 
until  these  important  axioms  are  fully  and  habitually  recog- 
nized, Hume's  Philosophy,  notwithstanding  its  inconsistencies 
and  sciolism,  will  continue  to  vitiate  speculation  and  contam- 
inate society,  because  its  strength  lies  not  in  any  intrinsic 
cogency,  but  in  the  continual  assumption  and  canonizatiQn  df 
all  the  dilemmas,  of  all  the  antinomies,  which  the  inquiring 
mind  encounters  in  its  reflections  on  the  mysteries  of  mind. 
When  these  cardinal  principles  are,  however,  habitually  ac- 
cepted, and  the  day  of  their  acceptance  approaches  too  slowly, 
Hume's  Philosophy,  in  its  integrity  and  in  its  details,  will  be 
rejected  as  insufScient,  inconsistent,  and  absurd.  It  will  ]be 
repudiated,  not  for  its  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  but  for  its  sliai; 
lowness  and  fallacy.  The  world  will  give  Hume  credit  for/' 
having  touched,  without  comprehending,  the  mysterious  q\^  . 
ments  of  discord  which  wage  continual  war  in  the  domain  of  ^: 
psychology;  and  it  may  remember  him  with  gratitude  for 
having  given  occasion  for  the  discovery  or  reaffirmation  of 
those  principles  which  allay  the  discord,  and  reconcile  reason 
with  faith,  by  demonstrating  the  common  dependence  of  both 
upon  a  power  which  our  philosophy  may  enable  us  to  welcome 
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and  divine,  but  not  to  prove.  Such  a  harmony  has  now  be- 
come an  imperative  necessity.  The  exhaustion  of  purely 
rational  interpretations  of  the  universe  promises  an  early  satis- 
faction of  the  want,  by  the  construction  of  a  philosophy  whidi 
shall  be  reasonable,  because  founded  on  faitb,  and  not  be  any 
longer  an  illogical  superstructure  erected  upon  the  shifting 
sands  of  observation  and  experience.  The  reign  of  Hume  will 
at  length  be  ended  and  we  may  hope  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Providence  will  be  acknowledged  in  its  stead. 


Art.  IV.' — 1.  Characteristicks  of  Men^  Manners^  OpmionSy 
Times.  In  three  volumes.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    The  FourSi  edition.    1727. 

2.  The  Jest  Book.  By  Mark  Lemon.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     1870. 

8.  Bench  and  Bar :  A  Complete  Digest  of  the  Witj  Sumor^ 
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6.  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon^  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.    A  new  edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.     By 
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Carey  &  Hart.    1842. 

Locke  asserts,  that  ^  Wit  lies  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  them  together  with  quickness  and  vivacity,  whenever 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  and  congruity,  whereby  to  make 
up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  of  fancy.'  Addi- 
son limits  his  definition  by  observing,  that  ^  An  assemblage  of 
ideas  productive  merely  of  pleasure  does  not  constitute  wit, 
but  of  those  which  to  delight  add  surprise.'  Sydney  Smith, 
in  his  Lecture  upon  Wit^  after  a  review  of  these  definitions, 
and  many  others  by  inferior  hands,  pronounces  them  all  im- 
perfect.   Mark  Lemon,  perhaps  the  latest  authority,  declares: 
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^  The  result  of  an  anzions  consideration  of  the  varions  opin- 
ions that  have  been  offered  is  the  conviction,  that  to  define 
wit  is  like  the  attempt  to  define  beauty  "  which,"  said  the 
philosopher,  "  is  the  question  of  a  blind  man." '  Shaftesbury 
writes  in  the  same  strain :  *  To  describe  true  raillery  would  be 
as  hard  a  matter  as  to  define  good  breeding.'  ^ 

Barrow's  account  of  our  subject  is  the  most  famous.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  different  phases  of  wit. 
But,  while  it  has  no  value  as  a  definition,  it  is  useful  as  exhib- 
iting the  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  Logical  definition  con- 
sists in  the  statement  of  genus  and  differentia.  The  differ- 
entia—  the  various  species  of  wit  —  are  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  compressed  within  the  limit  of  a  definition.  Dry- 
den  says :  ^  A  thousand  different  shapes  wit  wears.'  Every 
effort  to  name  them  must  expand  into  a  catalogue. 

The  genus  is  incongruity.  Sydney  Smith  fixes  upon  sur- 
prise;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  make  incongruity  the  genus, 
since  this  is  the  cause,  of  which  surprise  is  merely  the  effect. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  everything  which  pro- 
duces a  pleasant  surprise  is  not  witty.  Sydney  Smith  has  well 
defined  the  exception:  ^It  must  be  observed,  that  all  the 
great  passions,  and  many  other  feelings,  extinguish  the  relish 
for  wit.  Thus,  lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erebuit^  would  be 
witty,  were  it  not  bordering  on  the  sublime.  The  resemblance 
between  the  sandal  tree  imparting  (while  it  falls)  its  aromatic 
flavor  to  the  edge  of  the  axe,  would  be  witty,  did  it  not  excite 
virtuous  emotions.  There  are  many  mechanical  contrivances 
which  excite  sensations  very  similar  to  wit,  but  the  attention 
is  absorbed  by  their  utility.  Some  of  Merlin's  machines, 
which  have  no  utility  at  all,  are  quite  similar  to  wit.  A  small 
model  of  a  steam  engine,  a  mere  squirt,  is  wit  to  a  child.  A 
man  speculates  on  the  causes  of  the  first,  or  on  its  conse- 
quences, and  so  loses  the  feelings  of  wit ;  with  the  latter  he  is 

too  familiar  to  be  surprised The  sensations  which  wit 

has  a  tendency  to  excite  are  impaired  or  destroyed  as  often  as 
they  are  mingled  with  much  thought  or  passion.' 

1  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.    Characteristicks,  Vol.  I, 
p.  65. 
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From  the  principle  just  stated  in  regard  to  incongruity,  may 
be  deduced  tiie  connection  between  wit  and  ignorance.  Chil- 
dren, having  a  narrow  range  of  words  and  ideas,  are  forced  to 
make  incongruons  assemblages  of  them.  Every  mother  is  able 
to  ladle  out  from  the  nursery  innumerable  jokes  which  she 
always  interprets  as  signs  of  smartness,  but  which  are  unin- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  unavoidable.  This  also 
explains  the  amusement  which  cultivated  people  generally 
derive  from  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  illiterate.  It 
is  the  incongruity  of  the  metaphors  of  Sir  Boyle  Boach  which 
accounts  for  their  hold  upon  the  jest  books.  He  said  of  his 
opponents  on  one  occasion:  'I  know  what  they  are  at;  I 
see  the  storm  brewing ;  I  smell  a  rat ;  and  FU  nip  it  in  the 
bud.'  In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Union  he  concluded  a 
speech  in  favor  of  it  by  saying,  that  it  *  would  change  the  bar- 
ren hills  into  fruitful  valleys.'  Of  the  same  kind  were  the 
utterances  of  Sampson  Levy,  the  droll  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
One  was :  ^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  his  iniquity  stares  you  in 
the  face  with  gigantic  strides.'  Another :  ^  I  want  to  amplify 
my  remarks  to  a  point'  And  a  third :  ^  Justice  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  everywhere.' 

The  incongruity  which  is  at  the  basis  of  wit  is  of  two  sorts : 
difference  and  opposition.  What  is  opposite  to  that  which 
was  expected  is,  of  course,  different  from  it ;  but  what  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  expected  is  not  necessarily  opposite 
to  it  This  distinction  is  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  do  what 
no  previous  thinker  on  the  subject  has  attempted  —  viz.,  to 
make  an  intelligent  discrimination  between  different  specimens 
of  wit.  Those  which  are  founded  on  relations  of  opposition 
are  the  best.  For  instance,  the  best  bull  is  that  in  which  the 
meaning  conveyed  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  meaning  in- 
tended. Not  only  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  lower  spe- 
cies of  wit  those  in  which  surprise  is  produced  by  antithesis, 
but  the  species  of  wit  which  rank  highest  are  those  which 
embody  in  the  most  marked  degree  the  principle  of  opposition. 
Thus,  a  retort  labors  to  show  that  the  charge  made  really 
applies  to  the  person  making  it,  or  that  it  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  one  assailed,  both  of  which  are  exactly  the  opposite 
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of  what  was  intended.  That  sort  of  wit  to  which  modern 
English  critics  have  given  the  name  of  quietism^  produces 
pleasure  by  conveying  ideas  full  of  violence  in  the  most  placid 
words.  The  antithesis  is  between  the  thought  and  the  style. 
This  applies  even  to  the  communication  of  pleasantry.  Addi- 
son quotes  from  Cicero  the  maxim,  ^  Say  thy  jest  with  a  straight 
face.'  Irony,  which  is  the  highest  species  of  wit,  is  a  perfect 
exhibition  of  incongruity  in  the  form  of  opposition.  It  ridi- 
cnles  errors  and  faults  by  pretending  to  adopt  or  defend 
them.  As  our  space  will  not  allow  many  references,  we  will 
look  to  Sheridan  alone  for  examples  of  the  wit  of  antithesis. 
It  is  apparent  in  his  repartee,  ^  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  to  his  memory 
for  his  jests';  in  the  fear  he  expressed  that  his  opponents 
<  Would  encumber  us  with  their  alliance,  in  order  to  reduce  ns 
to  insignificance';  in  his  dinner-table  speech,  ^You  import 
your  music  and  compose  your  wine.'  In  The  Hivah  he  repre- 
sents Miss  Lydia  Languish  as  directing  her  maid,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  to '  thrust 
the  "  Innocent  Adultery  "  into  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man." ' 
Indeed,  so  high  was  his  appreciation  of  wit  of  this  sort  that 
he  was  often  betrayed  into  striving  after  mere  antithesis  of 
epithet  Moore,  in  his  Life^  notices  this  fact,  and  gives,  as 
instances,  the  expressions,  ^  Men  of  tried  inability  and  con- 
victed deficiency ' ;  *  Military  power  called  in  to  aid  contrived 
weakness  and  deliberate  inattention.' 

The  distinction  between  wit  and  humor  is  this :  In  the  for- 
mer, pleasure  is  derived  from  the  suddenness  of  the  incon- 
gruity presented ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  continued  delineation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  character.  These  were  formerly  called 
humors^  because  the  state  of  the  mind  was  fancied  to  depend 
on  the  character  or  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  *  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,'  Asper  prom- 

1  Examples  are '  Jim  Bludso,'  by  John  Hay,  and  the  poem  of  Brete  Harte, 
which  describes  a  man^s  being  knocked  down  at  a  public  meeting,  in  the 
line — 

'  And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more.' 
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ises  to  explain  what  humor  means,  whereat  CordatuB  is  much 
rejoiced,  since  it  pains  him 

*  Daily  to  see 

How  the  poor,  innocent  word 
Is  racked  and  tortured.' 

Ben's  own  definition  is  — 

*  When  some  peculiar  quality- 
Doth  so  possess  a  man  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  effects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  on«  way.' 

Mr.  Shaw  says :  ^  Humors  mean  those  innate  and  peculiar 
distortions  and  deformities  of  moral  physiognomy,  with  which 
nature  has  stamped  the  characters  of  individuals  in  every 
highly  artificial  and  civilized  state  of  society,  and  which  are 
afterward  exaggerated  and  rendered  inveterate  by  vanity  and 
affectation.'  Collins  indicates  the  distinction  between  humor 
and  wit  in  the  following  lines : 

*  But  who  is  he  whom  now  she  views 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues? 

O  humour,  thou  whose  name  is  known 
To  Britain's  favored  isle  alone : 
Me,  too,  amidst  thy  band  admit. 
There  where  the  gay-eyed,  healthful  wit 
(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share) : 
Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide 
In  laughter  loosed,  attends  thy  side.' 

One  writer,  in  drawing  the  distinction,  does  injustice  to  wit : 

*  After  one  explosion  the  repartee  is  worthless.  The  shrunken 
firework  offends  the  eye,  but  the  quiet  suggestiveness  of  Mr. 
Shandy  is  as  interesting  as  ever,  and  the  details  of  the  great 
army  in  Flanders  will  last.'  Humor  is  the  human-nature  side 
of  wit.     Of  the  humorist,  Douglass  Jerrold,  developing  the 

*  ways '  of  that  not  altogether  *  hypothetic  her,'  Mrs.  Caudle, 
is  the  type.  Of  the  wit,  Sydney  Smith,  announcing  and  self- 
rewarding  in  his  delighted   and  delighting  chuckle,  those 

^  flashes  of  merriment  which  which  were  wont  to  set  the  table 

« 

in  a  roar.' 
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Wit  is  addressed  either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  eye.  Of  that 
which  is  addressed  to  the  eye  there  are  two  kinds — the  wit 
of  pictures  and  of  pantomime.  The  latter  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  modern  stage.  Clowns,  in  Merry- Andrew 
dress,  are  content  to  intersperse  their  comic  evolutions  with 
merely  the  catch-words  of  the  day.  The  wit  of  pictures  has 
received,  perhaps,  its  best  illustration  in  the  graphic  hyper- 
bole of  Gillray.  Comic  delineations,  as  aids  to  the  perception 
of  what  is  ludicrous  in  thought,  have  all  the  popularity  which 
in  this  utilitarian  age  is  awarded  to  labor-saving  contrivances. 
Who  is  not  indebted  to  John  Leach  for  his  full  realization  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  rotundity?  Pictorial  wit  has  become  a  politi- 
cal power  in  the  land.  The  fate  of  public  men  and  measures 
has  often  been  sealed  with  the  masses  by  a  newspaper  cari- 
cature. 

Of  wit  which  appeals  to  the  mind,  the  pun  claims  our  notice 
first.  This  has  been  depreciated  on  all  sides,  being  styled 
*  the  wit  of  words,'  *  the  wit  of  those  who  have  no  real  wit.' 
Shaftesbury  writes :  '  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  the 
decline  and  ruin  of  a  false  sort  of  wit,  which  so  much  delighted 
our  ancestors  that  their  poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  their  ser- 
mons, were  full  of  it.  All  humour  had  something  of  the  quib- 
ble. The  very  language  of  the  court  was^nwiw^.  But  it  is 
now  banished  the  town  and  all  good  company.  There  are 
only  some  few  footsteps  of  it  in  the  country,  and  it  seems  at 
last  confined  to  the  nurserys  of  youth,  as  the  chief  entertain- 
ment of  pedants  and  pupils.'  *  The  last  statement  seems  to 
have  been  true  in  Addison's  time,  for  he  says  that  St.  John's 
College  claimed  the  monopoly  of  puns  in  England.  He  fixes 
as  the  test  of  wit  this  question.  Can  it  be  translated  ?  and  else- 
where observes  that  a  pun  can  no  more  be  engraven  than  it 
can  be  translated.  The  last  assertion  is  not  correct.  In  his 
Apothegms  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  following  puns,  which  have 
not  lost  their  point  by  being  turned  from  Latin  into  English : 
At  the  trial  of  Clodius,  Cicero  gave  in  evidence  upon  oath, 
and  the  jury,  which  had  been  bribed  by  Clodius,  passed  against 
Cicero's  evidence.     One  day  in  the  Senate,  the  two  being  in 

1  Characteristicks,  p.  64. 
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altercation,  Olodius  upbraided  him  and  said :  ^  The  jury  gave 
you  no  credit'  Cicero  answered :  '  Five-and-twenty  gave  me 
credit ;  but  there  were  two-and-thirty  that  gave  you  no  credit, 
for  they  had  their  money  beforehand.'  ^  Csesar  would  say  of 
Sylla  for  that  he  did  resign  his  dictatorship :  *  Sylla  was  igno- 
rant of  letters,  for  that  he  could  not  dictaie? '  We  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  the  puns  which  can  be  thus  translated  are 
very  few.  James  and  Horace  Smith  tell  us,  in  Gayeties  and 
6fravitie8y  that  the  method  of  answering  adopted  by  the  an- 
cient Oracles  was  substantially  jmnni/i^.  The  grade  of  this 
species  of  wit  renders  it  inappropriate  in  anything  higher  than 
conversation.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  find  the 
author  of  the  JOife  of  Mirdbeau  heading  one  of  his  chapters 
with  the  pun :  ^  Arrest,  but  not  a  rest '  ?  Henry  Erskine  is 
the  only  authority  we  can  quote  in  advocacy  of  the  pun. 
When  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  lowest  sort  of  wit,  he  an- 
swered, *  Yes,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  wit'  There  is 
one  kind  of  punning  which  we  heartily  reprobate — punning 
on  names.  Homer  is  guilty  of  this  paronomasia  in  the  Odyssey, 
where,  by  shouting  ^  no-man  kills  me,'  the  one  calling  for  help 
does  not  receive  it,  no-man  being  the  name  of  the  assailant 
Shenstone  thanked  God  that  his  name  could  not  be  punned 
on.  Goethe  says,  in  his  AuUMograjphy,  alluding  to  Herder's 
having  punned  on  his  name :  ^  A  man's  name  is  not  like  a 
mantle  which  hangs  loosely  about  him,  and  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  safely  twitched  and  torn,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  fitting  gar- 
ment which  has  grown  over  and  over  him  like  his  very  skin, 
and  which  you  cannot  rake  and  scrape  without  wounding  the 
man  himself.'  Prentice  was  accustomed  to  take  the  ridicu- 
lous liberty  of  inventing  names  to  pun  on.  It  was  with  very 
questionable  taste,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Kossuth,  in  his  oration 
at  Mobile,  punned  on  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
who  had  opposed  his  reception,  by  alluding  to  the  inclemency 
of  Mr.  Clemens.  Of  course,  the  only  witticisms  on  nomencla- 
ture which  will  escape  oblivion  are  those  which  have  historical 
associations.  ^Non  Angli  sed  angdij  will  always  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Great  Britain. 

1  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  109.  2  Ibid.,  VoL  I,  p.  115. 
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Another  of  this  kind  is  Brougham's  informing  Chief  Justice 
Abbot,  when  Campbell  had  run  away  with  Miss  Scarlett,  that 
his  friend's  absence  from  court  was  due  to  Scarlett  fever.  Of 
sustained  punning y  perhaps  the  best  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  Tom  Hood.  In  the  TcMe  of  Critics  Mr.  Lowell  gives  us  a 
fine  specimen : 

'  Just  conceive  such  a  change  taiuig  place  in  one^s  mistress  I 
What  romance  would  be  left  ?    Who  can  flatter  or  kiss  trees? 
And  for  mercy's  sake  how  could  one  keep  up  a  dialogue 
With  a  dull,  wooden  thing  that  will  live  and  will  die  a  log — 
Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  forever  intrude, 
That  you*  ve  less  chance  to  win  her  the  more  she  is  wood  ? 
Ah  I  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memory  still  grieves 
To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking  their  leaves ; 
Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  but  now, 
As  they  left  me  forever,  each  making  its  bough  I 
If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right, 
Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old  bite.' 

The  word  huU^  as  applicable  to  speeches  in  which  the  mean- 
ing expressed  is  different  from  or  opposite  to  the  meaning  in- 
tended, is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  contrast  between  the 
language  of  abject  humility  to  be  found  in  some  portions  of 
the  papal  edicts,  and  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  power  in 
other  portions.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  best  bulls 
embody  opposition  between  the  meaning  designed  and  that 
conveyed ;  and  since  the  essay  on  this  subject  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  contains  only  the  best,  we  shall  not 
lack  for  examples.  '  An  English  gentleman  was  writing  a 
letter  in  a  coffee-house,  and  perceiving  that  an  Irishman,  sta- 
tioned behind  him,  was  taking  that  liberty  which  Farmenio 
used  with  his  friend  Alexander,  instead  of  putting  his  seal 
upon  the  lips  of  the  curious  impertinent,  the  English  gentle- 
man thought  proper  to  reprove  the  Hibernian,  if  not  with 
delicacy,  at  least  with  poetical  justice.    He  concluded  writing 

his  letler  in  these  words ;  "  I  would  say  more,  but  a  d d 

tall  Irishman  is  reading  over  my  shoulder  every  word  I  write." 
**  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the  self-convicted  Hibernian.'  ^ 
By  pleading  innocent  he  proved  himself  guilty.    The  essay 

1  Essay  on  Bulls,  p.  29. 
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alluded  to  is  written  to  show  that  the  bull  is  no  more  indi- 
genous to  Ireland  than  to  other  countries,  by  citing  instances 
of  these  incongruities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
English,  French,  etc.  But  we  hold  that  no  nation  has  a  repu- 
tation for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  Wooden  nut- 
megs may  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  circum- 
stance does  not  make  them  less  typical  of  Tankeedom.  Among 
the  fine  specimens  of  the  bull  not  to  be  found  in  the  Edge- 
worth  essay,  is  one  told  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Si/ma  of  a  patient 
who,  on  being  asked  if  an  emetic  prescribed  had  produced  the 
desired  effect,  answered,  No  ;  that  he  couldnH  keep  it  on  his 
stomach.  In  his  last  novel  Lever  relates  the  story  of  an  old 
lady,  who  declared  that  she  could  do  without  the  necessities 
but  not  without  the  luxuries  of  life.  Bichardson,  in  his  anec- 
dotes of  painting,  gives  us  the  best.  *  Some  years  ago,'  says 
he,  *  a  gentleman  came  to  invite  me  to  his  house.  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  a  picture  of  Rubens,  and  it  is  a  rare  good  one.  Lit- 
tle H.  the  other  day  came  to  see  it,  and  said  it  was  a  copy. 
If  any  one  says  so  again,  I'll  break  his  head.  Pray,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  come  and  give  me  your 
real  opinion  of  it." ' 

^Burlesqvs  is  of  two  kinds,'  says  Addison.  *  The  first  repre- 
sents mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes ;  the  other 
describes  great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  . 
among  the  people.'  The  sensations  of  wit  are  generally  excited 
by  the  mere  exaggeration  or  diminution,  independently  of  the 
aim  of  the  burlesque.  Thousands  have  chuckled  over  the  Brob- 
dingnags  and  Lilliputians  who  had  no  conception  of  what  they 
typified.  Scenes  from  Rabelais,  such  as  Pantagruel  combing 
the  cannon  balls  out  of  his  hair  as  he  walks  off  the  battlefield, 
have  afforded  amusement  to  many  who  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  ulterior  purpose.  No  doubt  our  sapient  critics 
have  often  fancied  this  purpose  where  it  did  not  exist.  Hal- 
lam's  opinion  is,  that  the  first  three  books  were  written  with 
scarcely  any  other  design  than  to  pour  out  the  exuberance  of 
the  author's  natural  gayety.  We  venture  that  Rabelais  has 
suffered  from  commentators,  whose  erudition,  as  was  said  ot 
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Joseph  Scaliger's,  detected  allusionB  where  they  were  not 
intended. 

Eetort,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  aims  either  to  show  that 
the  charge  preferred  redounds  to  the  credit  of  him  against 
whom  it  is  urged,  or  that  it  really  applies  to  him  by  whom  it 
is  made.  Of  the  first  kind,  Waller's  reply  to  Charles  the 
Second  is  a  fine  example.  He  wrote  an  elegant  panegyric  on 
Cromwell  when  he  assumed  the  protectorship.  Upon  the 
restoration.  Waller  wrote  another  in  praise  of  Charles,  and 
presented  it  to  the  king  in  person.  After  his  majesty  had  read 
the  poem,  he  told  Waller  that  he  wrote  a  better  on  Cromwell. 
*  Please  your  majesty,'  said  Waller, '  we  poets  are  always  hap- 
pier in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  Of  the  other  kind,  the  retort 
which  turns  the  accusation  against  the  accuser,  a  reply  of 
Prentice  must  be  our  illustration.  A  Kentucky  editor  had 
threatened  him  in  the  words — '  I  feel  like  slaying  every  rascally 
demagogue  in  the  State.'  ^  That  man's  friends  had  better  hold 
him,'  said  Prentice  in  his  next  issue ;  ^  he  has  threatened  sui- 
cide.^ No  man  was  happier  in  retort  than  Lord  No^th.  Lord 
Brougham  says :  *  K  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  temper,  it  would  be  equally  so  to  record  those  of 
his  wit.'  A  prosy  orator  reproved  him  for  going  to  sleep  dur- 
ing one  of  his  speeches.  '  Pooh,'  said  the  drowsy  premier,  *  a 
physician  should  never  quarrel  with  the  effects  of  his  own 
medicine.'  Another  on  a  similar  occasion  exclaimed :  ^  Even 
now,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils,  the  noble  lord  is  asleep.' 
Game  the  response,  *  I  wish  I  was.' ^  On  Mr.  Martin's  pro- 
posal to  have  a  starling  placed  near  the  chair  and  taught  to 
repeat  the  cry  of  *  Infamous  coalition,'  Lord  North  coolly  sug- 
gested, that  as  long  as  the  worthy  member  was  preserved  to 

1  These  retorts  remind  us  of  another  story  in  regard  to  his  parliamentary 
slumbers.  When  he  slept  during  the  harangues  of  his  adversaries,  he  com- 
missioned Sir  Grey  Cooper  to  note  down  anything  remarkable.  During  a 
debate  on  ship-boilding,  some  tedious  (speaker  entered  on  a  historical  detail, 
in  which,  commencing  from  Koah*8  Ark,  he  traced  the  progress  of  the  art 
regularly  downward.  When  he  came  to  build  the  Spanish  Armada  Sir 
Grey  inadvertently  awoke  the  slumbering  premier,  who  inquired  at  what 
era  the  honorable  gentleman  had  arrived.  Being  answered,  *  We  are  now 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,' '  Dear  Sir  Grey,'  said  he,  *  why  not  let  me 
sleep  a  e^rUury  at  ttoo  more  t ' 
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them,  it  wonld  be  an  nnnecessary  expenditare  of  public  moDej, 
since  the  starling  might  perform  his  office  hy  deputy.  Less 
felicitous  is  his  retort  on  Fox,  who  referred  to  him  as  *  that 
thing  termed  a  minister.'  ^  The  right  honorable  gentleman 
has  called  me  ^^  a  thing,"  and  an  unshapely  thing  I  am,' — pat- 
ting his  round  stomach.  '  Taken  by  itself  the  term  would  have 
been  ueither'polite  nor  parliamentary ;  but  when  he  called  me 
^'  that  thing  termed  a  minister,"  he  called  me  that  which  he  him- 
self is  most  anxious  to  become,  and,  therefore,  I  take  it  as  a 
compliment.'  When  Curran  was  making  one  of  his  first 
speeches  at  the  bar.  Judge  Robertson,  who  was  hostile  to  him, 
said  of  a  principle  he  laid  down, '  If  that  be  law,  Mr.  Curran, 
I  will  bum  my  books.'  '  Better  read  them,  my  lord,'  was  the 
rejoinder.  Between  Curran  and  Lord  Clare  it  was  ^  diamond 
cut  diamond.'  On  one  occasion  while  Curran  ivas  speaking 
an  ass  began  to  bray.  ^  One  at  a  time,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  the 
Chancellor.  During  the  latter's  charge  the  animal  again  com- 
menced. *  Does  not  your  lordship  perceive  a  remaij^able  echo 
in  court  1'  said  Curran. 

Stories  are  entitled  to  mention  in  an  enumeration  of  the  spe- 
cies of  wit.  As  already  stated,  the  best  are  those  in  which  the 
result  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected.  Dickens 
relates  one  of  this  kind :  On  a  vessel  bound  for  a  long  voy- 
age were  five  young  men  and  one  young  lady.  Before  they 
were  ten  days  at  sea  all  the  young  men  were  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  The  captain  urged  her  to  marry  one.  She  said 
she  was  willing,  but  could  not  decide  between  them.  ^  Jump 
overboard,'  he  advised, '  and  take  the  one  that  plunges  in  to 
rescue  you.'  She  consented.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning, 
the  five  lovers  being  on  deck,  and  looking  very  devotedly  at 
the  young  lady,  she  leaped  into  the  sea  head  foremost.  Four 
immediately  jumped  in  after  her.  When  they  were  all  ont 
again,  the  captain  saw  that  the  difficulty  was  no  nearer  solu- 
tion than  before.  In  his  desperation  he  whispered,  *  Take  the 
dry  one,'  and  —  she  did.  Rogers  used  to  relate  this  story ; 
An  Englishman  and  Frenchman  fought  a  duel  in  a  darkened 
romn.  The  Englishman,  unwilling  to  take  his  antagonist's 
life,  generously  fired  up  the  chimney,  and  —  brouff/U  down  the 
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• 
Frenchman.    *  When  I  tell  this  story  in  France,'  pleasantly 

added  the  relator,  ^  I  make  the  JEngltshman  go  np  the  chim- 
ney.' Madame  De  Stael,  in  her  Z^AUemangey  writes :  *  The 
talent  of  telling  stories,  one  of  the  great  charms  of  conversa- 
tion, is  very  rare  in  Germany.  The  listeners  are  too  complai- 
sant ;  they  do  not  tire  su£Sciently  quick ;  and  the  narrators, 
relying  upon  the  patience  of  the  auditors,  establish  themselves 
at  their  ease  during  the  recital.  In  France,  he  who  talks  is  a 
usurper,  who  feels  himself  surrounded  by  jealous  rivals,  and 
wishes  to  maintain  himself  by  dint  of  success.  In  Germany 
he  is  a  legitimate  possessor,  who  can  peaceably  enjoy  his  recog- 
nized rights.'  Our  American  Yoricks  adopt  the  German 
method.  They  haggle  over  names  and  places  and  dates  and 
circumstances,  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  point  of  the  story. 
Satire  is  defined  ^  a  composition,  generally  poetical,  holding 
vice  or  folly  up  to  reprobation.'  A  fine  writer  observes :  ^  The 
satirist  is  only  related  to  the  poet  when  he  beautifies  the  exhi- 
bition of  real  life  with  the  lights  of  fancy,  and  ennobles  invec- 
tive into  allegory ;  when  he  puts  the  crown  upon  some  martyr 
of  learning,  or  immortalizes  a  moral  malefactor  in  fire.  But 
as  the  mere  outburst  of  passion,  disappointment,  or  rivalry, 
satire  is  forever  banished  from  the  family  of  song.  Even  the 
mightiest  word-combatants  draw  few  eyes  to  the  story  of  their 
struggles.  The  fierce  controversy  of  Milton  has  left  no  deeper 
traces  behind  it  than  the  feet  of  a  Greek  wrestler  upon  the 
dust  of  the  arena.'  This  must  be  received  with  qualification. 
The  Dunoiad  will  never  lack  for  readers.  Byron  has  no  more 
popular  invocation  than 

*  Let  satire  be  my  song.' 

And  Churchill  is  known  to  modem  times  only  in  the  Hos- 
dad. 

Irony  is  the  highest  species  of  wit.  The  derivation  of  the 
word,  ecpwuj  dissembler,  fully  indicates  its  meaning.  Like  the 
asp  that  was  brought  to  Cleopatra,  it  has  the  fatal  sting,  though 
embosomed  in  flowers.  It  is  the  Judas-betrayal  with  a  kiss. 
What  Disraeli  attributes  to  the  genius  of  Skelton  is  irony :  *  The 
extraordinary  combination  of  two  most  opposite  and  potent 
faculties — the  hyperbolically  ludicrous  masking  the  invective. 
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• 
He  talks  the  language  of  drollery,  but  his  hand  conceals  the 
poniard.'  De  Quincy  thinky  the  finest  specimen  of  irony  in 
our  language  is  the  address  of  Elijah  to  the  prophets  of  BaaL 
Sydney  Smith  prefers  a  pamphlet  addressed  by  a  loyalist  to 
Cromwell.  •  One  sentence  may  give  an  idea  of  its  style :  *  O 
patriotic  Protector !  it  must  rejoice  thee  to  know  that  Provi- 
dence has  in  store  for  thy  country  so  great  a  boon  as  thy 
death.' 

Most  people  have  an  idea  that  the  conceptions  of  genius  are 
transferred  to  the  rejoicing  paper  with  unpausing  rapidity. 
But  the  telltale  scrawls  and  condensed  passages  of  the  manu- 
script convince  us  that  what  is  apparently  the  product  of  the 
fine  frenzy  is  really  the  result  of  critical  deliberation.  So  wit 
seems  so  spontaneous  that  it  is  seldom  thought  of  as  the  off- 
spring of  patient  study ;  but  that  such  it  often  is,  facts  com- 
pel us  to  believe.  Sheridan's  note-books,  when  examined  by 
his  literary  executor,  revealed  the  uuQuspected  truth  that  most 
of  his  brilliant  witticisms  were  the  fruits  of  laborious  cultiva- 
tion. Ourran,  the  author  of  more  ion  motSj  perhaps,  than  any 
man  that  ever  lived,  told  his  friend  and  biographer,  Charles 
Phillips,  that  all  the  good  things  he  ever  said  were  thought 
of  beforehand,  and  that  he  had  laid  awake  many  a  night 
chuckling  over  jokes  as  he  invented  them,  and  thumping  the 
head-board  in  his  glee,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  other 
lodgers  in  the  house.  Washington  Irving  tells  us:  ^The 
elaboration  of  humor  is  often  a  most  serious  task ;  and  we 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  perfect  picture  of  mental  misery 
than  was  presented  to  us  by  a  popular  dramatic  writer,  whom 
we  found  in  the  agonies  of  producing  a  farce  which  subsequently 
set  the  theatres  in  a  roar.'  Jerrold's  remark  about  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  ^  Why,  he  sweats  at  a  joke  like  a  Titan  at  a 
thunderbolt,'  if  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  labor  em- 
ployed, is  doubtless  applicable  to  all  jesters,  from  Hierocles  to 
Mark  Lemon.  Wit  often  comes  of  ^  inky  thumbs  and  bitten 
nails.'  Doubtless,  the  Comic  Blackstone,  by  Gilbert  Abbott 
a  Beckett,  cost  as  much  labor  as  the  original.  Cicero  says : 
^  It  seems  to  me  that  this  talent  (jplea^arUry)  is  incapable  of 
being  communicaUd  ly  teachmg.^    It  will  at  least  console  the 
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aspirant  for  the  honore  of  wit,  who  may  be  diBCOoraged  by 
this  declaration  from  bo  high  an  authority,  to  Bee  from  the 
examples  cited  that  a  man  may  teach  himfielf.  Pleasantry 
can  be  cnltivated  as  an  art.  By  studying  specimens  of  wit, 
and  the  law  of  the  mind  in  obedience  to  which  they  were  pro* 
duced,  the  art  may  be  acquired.  This  is  what  Bacon  meant 
by  saying  that  jests  ^  serve  if  you  take  the  kernel  out  of  them 
and  make  them  your  own.'  Shaftesbury  quotes  the  sayings 
of  an  ancient  sage, '  That  humour  was  the  only  test  of  gravity, 
and  gravity  of  humour.  For  a  subject  which  would  not  bear 
raillery  was  suspicious ;  and  a  jest  which  would  not  bear  seri- 
ous examination  was  certainly  false  wit'  ^  Not  only  is  this 
serious  examination  a  test  of  pleasantry,  but  it  may  be,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  aov/roe  of  it. 

*  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  man,'  says  Sterne,  *  to  enjoy 
humor,  however  much  he  may  wish  it.'  The  clergyman,  to 
whom  Sydney  Smith  declared  that  he  should  like  to  eat  a 
Quaker,  remonstrated  with  the  witty  ecclesiastic  against  his 
profession  of  cannibalism.  The  lady  to  whom  he  made  the 
oft-quoted  remark,  ^  It's  so  warm  that  I  take  off  my  flesh  and 
sit  in  my  bones,'  was  simply  horrified.  Sometimes  the  wit 
takes  effect  slowly,  as  in  the  instance  Sydney  Smith  relates  of 
having  cracked  a  joke,  which  was  applauded  by  all  present, 
save  one,  a  Scotchman.  Several  minutes  afterward  the  latter 
came  up,  grasping  his  hand,  and  chuckling,  ^  Kow  I  see  it,  Mr. 
Smith,  now  I  see  it.' '  Sometimes  the  power  of  appreciating 
a  jest  exists  without  the  ability  to  communicate  it.  A  Glas- 
gow professor  met  a  poor  student  passing  along  one  of  the 
courts,  and  remarked  to  him  that  his  gown  was  very  short. 
*  I  will  be  long  enough  before  I  get  another,'  answered  the 
student.  The  reply  tickled  the  professor  S9  much  j;hat  he 
continued  in  a  state  of  suppressed  laughter  after  passing  on. 

1  Georgias  Leontinus,  o]^  Arist.  Ehetar.,  Lib.  8,  cap.  18.  T?)v  fikv 
anovd'^v  dicufiBhpuv  yiXoiriy  t6v  de  yi^ra  anovdri  \  which  the  trans- 
lator renders, '  Seria  Risu,  Risum  Seriis  discutere.' 

2  Perhaps  this  incident  saggested  his  remark,  that  a  Joke  could  not  be 
got  into  the^  Scotch  understanding  by  anything  short  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. 
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Meeting  a  brother  professor,  who  asked  him  what  was  amusing 
him,  he  told  the  story  with  a  slightly  varied  reading.  ^I  asked 
the  fellow  why  he  had  so  short  a  gown,  and  he  answered,  ^  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  get  another.^  *  Well,  there's  noth- 
ing very  funny  in  that.'  *  Neither  is  there,'  said  the  professor. 
'  I  don't  understand  how  it  amused  me  so  much.  It  must 
have  been  something  in  ths  way  he  said  it.'*  At  a  certain  din- 
ing the  peas  were  of  a  suspicious  color,  and  Burke  remarked 
that  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  Hammersmith,  as  that  was  the 
way  to  Tumham  Green  (turn  'em  green).  Goldsmith  at- 
tempted to  repeat  this  at  a  dinner  party.  He  altered  the  last 
clause  into,  *  as  that  was  the  road  to  Tumham  Green.'  No- 
body laughed,  and  poor  Oliver,  says  Beauclerc,  suffused  with 
shame,  left  the  table.  Whateley  tells  us,  *  There  seems  to  be 
some  persons  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  plainest  irony,  though  they  have  not  in  any  other 
points  any  corresponding  weakness  of  intellect.  I  have  known 
persons  read  Historic  Dovbis  Edative  to  Napoleon^  without 
perceiving  it  was  ironical.' 

Of  jest  books  Macauley  says,  that  the  Collection  of  Apo- 
thegmjS  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Bacon's  preface  is  worthy  of 
reproduction  in  these  pages :  *  Julius  CsBsar  ^  did  write  a  col- 
lection of  apothegms,  as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero.  I 
need  say  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature. 
It  is  a  pity  his  book  is  lost,  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected 
with  judgment  and  choice,  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Sto- 
baeus,  and  much  more  the  modem  ones,  draw  much  of  the 
dregs.  They  are  ^^Tnucrones  verhorum^^  pointed  speeches. 
Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  salinas,  salt  pits,  that  you  may 
extract  the  salt  out  of  and  sprinkle  where  you  will.  They 
serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  be 
recited  upon  occasion  of  themselves.  They  serve,  if  you  take 
out  the  kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.  I  have, 
for  my  recreation  in  my  sickness,  fanned  the  old,  not  omit- 

1  Cesar  seems  to  have  been  a  great  wit.  In  Bacon^s  collection  the  follow- 
ing is  related :  *  There  was  a  soldier  that  yaanted  before  Julius  Caesar  of 
hurts  he  had  received  in  his  &ce.  Knowing  him  to  be  but  a  coward,  Cesar 
told  him,  "  Tou  were  best  take  heed,  next  time  you  run  away,  how  you  look 
back."  * 
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ting  any  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are 
excellent  good ;  nor  for  the  meanness  of  the  person,  but  be- 
cause they  are  dull  and  flat,  adding  many  new  ones  that  other- 
wise would  have  died.' 

The  collection  of  Mark  Lemon  Js  by  far  the  most  complete 
ever  made.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  strict  fidelity  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  preface,  that  he  has  carefully  eschewed  the  coarse 
and  irreverent.  In  all  the  merry  company  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred jests  he  has  brought  together,  not  one  need  be  excluded 
from  family  utterance. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  book  affords  an  example  of  every  species  of 
depravity  of  which  such  a  compilation  is  susceptible.  What 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  arrangement  of  a  work  in  which  anec- 
dotes of  the  lawyers  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  Alabama 
and  Texas,  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  the  *  Western  Bar '  f 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  rhetoric  of  a  writer  who  tells  us, 
*  The  curses  of  Randolph  turned  the  air  blue '  ?  But,  barring 
these  faults  of  method  and  style,  we  think  we  can  demonstrate 
to  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  in  attempting  to  compile  the  wit  and 
humor  of  the  bar  he  has  missed  his  calling.  His  first  disquali- 
fication for  the  task  is  a  lack  of  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
judicial  history.  For  instance,  he  has  adorned  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Georgia  with  a  man  who  never  sat  on  it, '  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Thomas.'  ^  His  next  deficiency,  as  a  teller  of 
jokes,  is  his  utter  inability  to  remember  when  he  has  narrated 
a  joke  once.  His  theory  seems  to  be  that  a  witticism  is  '  a 
joy  forever,'  and  he,  therefore,  reproduces  certain  favorites  as 
often  as  three  times  in  his  volume.  Served  up  in  so  many 
courses,  it  is  possible  for  the  best  joke  to  pall  upon  the  taste, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  nausea  that  is  apt  to  arise 
from  the  rejection  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  book-making 
on  the  bread  and  butter  principle,  and  that  he  repeats  in  order 
to  swell  the  size  of  his  work.  Sometimes,  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
give  a  little  variety  to  the  repetition,  he  attributes  the  same 
jest  to  different  parties.  For  instance,  a  witticism  is  ascribed 
once  to  Judge  Underwood  of  Georgia^  and  the  second  time 
to  Judge  Underwood  of  Arkanaa^a?    A  sly  insinuation  is  first 

1  P.  423.  2  P.  226.  8  P.  419. 
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put  in  the  mouth  of  James  T.  Brady/  and  then  of  John  Yan 
Bnren.^  The  next  evidence  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  nnfitnesa  for  his 
undertaking,  is  an  incapacity  to  ascribe  the  witticisms  he  relates 
to  the  proper  sources.  The  scintillations  of  the  lights  of  the 
bar  are  recklessly  interchanged.  Ourran  shines  in  the  bor- 
rowed radiance  of  Scarlett's  wit.  American  lawyers  are  cred- 
ited with  the  time-honored  jokes  of  their  English  ancestors 
In  rare  instances  (which  no  doubt  Mr.  Bigelow  regrets,  as  they 
mar  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  his  uniform  blundering),  owing 
to  unavoidable  accidents,  certain  jests  are  fathered  upon  the 
proper  parties.  We  make  this  admission  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Bigelow,  and  to  show  that  we  have  no  intention  to  misrepresent 
him.  Indeed,  if  principle  did  not  deter,  policy  would  not 
allow  us  to  garble  the  book,  for  no  alteration  that  we  might 
introduce  could  fail  to  improve  it.  Any  change  would  but 
destroy  the  full  force  of  its  absurdity.  But  if  the  three  dis- 
qualifications just  mentioned  do  not  prove  that  Mr.  Bigelow 
has  mistaken  his  destiny  in  compiling  a  jest-book,  we  come 
now  to  one  which  will  open  even  his  eyes  to  the  fact.  He  is 
too  stupid  to  understand  the  point  of  the  jokes  he  attempts 
to  relate.  Witness  his  miserable  perversion  of  the  famous 
judicial  satire  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule:  ^  A  man  was  convicted 
of  bigamy,  and  the  annexed  conversation  took  place :  Clerk 
of  Assize — "  What  have  you  to  say  why  judgment  should  not 
be  passed  upon  you  according  to  law?"  Prisoner — ^'^Well, 
my  lord,  my  wife  took  up  with  a  hawker,  and  ran  away  five 
years  ago,  and  I've  never  seen  her  since,  and  I  married  this 
other  woman  last  winter."  Mr.  Justice  Maule — ^^*I  will  tell 
you  what  you  ought  to  have  done;  and  if  you  say  that  yon 
did  not  know,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  law  presumes  conclu- 
sively that  you  did.  You  ought  to  have  instructed  your  attor- 
ney to  bring  an  action  against  the  hawker  for  criminal  conver- 
sation with  your  wife.  That  would  have  cost  you  about  £100. 
When  you  had  recovered  substantial  damages  against  the 
hawker,  you  should  have  instructed  your  proctor  to  sue  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  a  divorce  d  mensa  atqus  thoro.  That 
would  have  cost  you  £200  or  £300  more.    When  you  had  ob- 

1  P.  251.  2  P.  478. 
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tained  a  divorce  d  mensa  atque  thoro^  yon  would  have  had  to 
appear  by  counsel  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  divorce  d 
vinculo  matrimonii.  The  bill  might  have  been  opposed  in  all 
its  stages  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  altogether  you 
would  have  had  to  spend  about  £1000  or  £1200.  You  will 
probably  tell  me  that  you  never  had  a  thousand  farthings  of 
your  own  in  the  world ;  but,  prisoner,  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Sitting  here  as  a  British  judge,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  which  there  is  one  law  for 
the  poor  amd  another  for  the  rich?^ '  * 

Mr.  Bigelow's  rendering  is :  *  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have 
committed  a  grievous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  against 
the  well-being  of  society,  and  punished  you  must,  in  conse- 
quence, be.  You  should  have  instructed  an  attorney  to  have 
brought  an  action  at  law  against  the  fellow  who  had  dishon- 
ored you,  for  CTvm.  con.  After  obtaming  a  verdict  in  such 
action  against  him,  your  next  should  have  been  to  have  em- 
ployed a  proctor  to  take  the  necessary  steps  on  your  behalf  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Oourt.  That  done,  you  should  have  em- 
ployed a  solicitor  and  Parliamentary  agent  to  bring  your  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  petition  for  divorce,  supporting 
such  petition  with  the  necessary  evidence  to  get  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  passed  in  that  assembly.  This  done,  the  bill  should 
•then  have  been  taken  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  passed 
there ;  after  which  the  Queen's  assent  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
would  have  been  obtained,  which  would  have  dissolved  the 
marriage  with  your  worthless  wife,  and  allowed  you  to  marry 
the  woman  with  whom  you  have  committed  bigamy.  All  this 
you  omitted  to  do ;  and,  having  broken  the  law,  you  must 
receive  the  sentence  of  the  court.  It  isy  that  you  he  imprisoned 
for  one  day^  and  then  discharged  / ' ' 

Now,  there  is  no  sense  whatever  in  the  words  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  put  in  italics.  The  whole  address  is  a  sarcasm 
upon  the  expense  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  to  obtain  a 
divorce  —  an  expense  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  law,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Home  Tooke,  *  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  not  a  remedy 
to  be  easily  and  speedily  obtained  by  the  poor.'    Mr.  Bige- 

1  The  Jest  Book.    By  Mark  Lemon.    P.  266.  2  P.  867. 
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a  new  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man:  ^  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness.' 

» 

The  wit  of  the  Bench  <md  Bar^  though  without  point  in 
Mr.  Bigelow's  tampering  hands,  is  really  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  lawyers  have  never  had  reason  to  adopt  the  sentiment 
ascribed  by  Churchill  to  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Baaciad — 

^Yain  was  my  wit,  for  what  is  wit  in  law ? * 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Job  Surrebutter  was  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  said  — 

*For  wit,  although  the  lot  of  few, 
All  counsel  think  their  lawfbl  due.' 

Bulwer's  description  of  the  Forum,  in  the  lUist  Days  ofPamr 
peii^  speaks  of  the  lawyers,  active,  chattering,  joking,  punning, 
even  as  you  may  find  them  this  day  at  Westminster.'  Almost 
all  the  great  advocates  have  waged  war  against  the  gravity  of 
jury  and  of  judge,  and  they  have  received  ample  encourage- 
ment. When  a  member  of  the  bar  apologized  for  a  sally  of 
wit  which  set  the  court  laughing,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie  re- 
plied :  ^  The  court  is  very  much  obliged  to  any  learned  gentle- 
man who  beguiles  the  tedium  of  a  legal  argument  with  a  little 
honest  hilarity.'  Walter  Scott  paid  a  tribute  to  the  humor  of 
the  profession,  by  observing  that  a  barrister  was  the  most 
agreeable  companion  in  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
magistrate  in  all  the  scope  of  Lord  Campbell's  lAves  of  ike 
Lord  CJiancdlors  cmd  Chief  Justices  to  whom  he  does  not 
assign  a  collection  of  Ion  rnots.  Even  Coke,  when  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Cowell  was  quoted  against  him,  perpetrated  a 
joke  by  speaking  of  him  as  Dr.  Cow-heel.  In  wit,  says  Macau- 
ley,  Bacon  '  had  no  equal  —  not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras.' 
Lord  Mansfield  was  very  facetious.  His  passes  with  Sei^eant 
Hill,  the  black-letter  barrister,  make  a  judicial  comedy.  Lord 
Eldon  attributed  his  early  rise  at  the  bar  to  his  pleasantry ; 
and  when  on  the  woolsack  frequently  convulsed  the  bar  with 

laughter. 
^  *  Well  could  they  laugh  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  aU  his  Jokes,  for  many  a  Joke  had  he.' 


/ 
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The  remark  made  in  regard  to  Lord  Campbell's  legal  biogra- 
phies applies  to  Mr.  Flanagan's  Lvoea  of  ths  Lord  ChcmceUora 
of  Irela/nd.    Lord  Flnnket  was  especially  a  great  wit. 

The  saying,  that  *  wit  and  judgment  do  not  go  together,' 
has  been,  Sydney  Smith  remarks,  the  Magna  Charta  of  fools 
ever  since  its  utterance.  The  truth  is,  that  wit  is  an  almost 
invariable  accompaniment  of  good  judgment.  Sydney  Smith's 
list  of  the  great  men  who  were  witty  includes  almost  every 
name  distinguished  in  literature  and  philosophy.  Of  the  witty 
ecclesiactic  himself,  a  high  authority  has  said :  ^  His  wisdom 
was  equal  to  his  wit'  We  must  express  the  conviction,-  though 
it  *  bewray '  our  profession,  that  the  facts  already  given  in 
regard  to  the  wit  of  great  lawyers  are  the  best  refutation  of 
the  fallacy,  that  wit  and  good  judgment  are  incompatible. 
Whately  has  spoken  wisely  on  this  point.  The  Archbishop 
seems  to  be  moved  with  an  almost  fatherly  pity  for  the  weak 
brethren  he  describes :  *  The  use  of  wit  will  not  unfrequently 
have  this  disadvantage,  that  weak  men  perceiving  the  wit  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  nothing  hut  wit  is  designed,  and  lose  sight, 
perhaps,  of  a  solid  and  convincing  argument,  which  they  re- 
gard as  no  more  than  a  good  joke.  Having  been  warned 
that  "  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,"  and  that  "  wit  and  wis- 
dom are  not  the  same  thing,"  they  distrust  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  regarded  as  witty,  not  having  the  judgment  to  per- 
ceive the  combination  of  wit  with  sound  reasoning.  The  ivy 
wreath  completely  conceals  from  their  view  the  point  of  the 
Thyrsus.'  We  readily  admit  that  the  hcAit  of  looking  only  at 
the  incongruous  relations  which  constitute  wit  is  iujurious  to 
judgment,  which  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  association.  Dr.  South  gives  us  the  truth  in  an  epi- 
gram :  ^  It  is  good  to  make  a  jest,  not  a  trade  of  jesting.'  To 
say  that  the  same  mind  cannot  have  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  fanciful  and  normal  relations  of  thought  is  absurd.  The 
ability  to  do  this  is  almost  invariably  incident  to  the  versatility 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  greatness. 

^  Mirth,'  says  Goldwin  Smith,  ^  is  a  real  part  of  our  moral 
nature,  significant  as  the  rest.'    The  entire  absence  of  all 
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a  new  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man:  ^  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heavinesB.' 

The  wit  of  the  Bench  and  Bar^  though  without  point  in 
Mr.  Bigelow^B  tampering  hands,  is  really  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  lawyers  have  never  had  reason  to  adopt  the  sentiment 
ascribed  by  Churchill  to  one  of  the  victims  of  the  JSosoiad — 

*  Vain  was  my  wit,  for  what  is  wit  in  law  ? ' 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Job  Surrebutter  was  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  said  — 

*For  wit,  although  the  lot  of  few, 
All  counsel  think  their  lawful  due.' 

Bulwer's  description  of  the  Forum,  in  the  Zaat  Bays  of  Pomr- 
p&iiy  speaks  of  the  lawyers,  active,  chattering,  joking,  punning, 
even  as  you  may  find  them  this  day  at  Westminster.'  Almost 
all  the  great  advocates  have  waged  war  against  the  gravity  of 
jury  and  of  judge,  and  they  have  received  ample  encourage- 
ment. When  a  member  of  the  bar  apologized  for  a  sally  of 
wit  which  set  the  court  laughing.  Lord  Ohief  Justice  Erie  re- 
plied :  '  The  court  is  very  much  obliged  to  any  learned  gentle- 
man who  beguiles  the  tedium  of  a  legal  argument  with  a  little 
honest  hilarity.'  Walter  Scott  paid  a  tribute  to  the  humor  of 
the  profession,  by  observing  that  a  barrister  was  the  most 
agreeable  companion  in  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
magistrate  in  all  the  scope  of  Lord  Oampbell's  Lives  of  the 
Lord  CJiancdhrs  wnd  Chief  Justices  to  whom  he  does  not 
assign  a  collection  of  hon  mots.  Even  Coke,  when  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Cowell  was  quoted  against  him,  perpetrated  a 
joke  by  speaking  of  him  as  Dr.  Cow-heel.  In  wit,  says  Macau- 
ley,  Bacon  '  had  no  equal  —  not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras.' 
Lord  Mansfield  was  very  facetious.  His  passes  with  Sergeant 
Hill,  the  black-letter  barrister,  make  a  judicial  comedy.  Lord 
Eldon  attributed  his  early  rise  at  the  bar  to  his  pleasantry ; 
and  when  on  the  woolsack  frequently  convulsed  the  bar  with 

laughter. 
^  '  Well  could  they  laugh  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  Jokes,  for  many  a  Joke  had  he.' 
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The  remark  made  in  regard  to  Lord  Campbell's  legal  biogra- 
phies applies  to  Mr.  Flanagan's  Limes  of  the  Lord  ChwnceUors 
of  Irdamd.    Lord  Plunket  was  especially  a  great  wit. 

The  saying,  that  *  wit  and  judgment  do  not  go  together,' 
has  been,  Sydney  Smith  remarks,  the  Magna  Charta  of  fools 
ever  since  its  utterance.  The  truth  is,  that  wit  is  an  almost 
invariable  accompaniment  of  good  judgment.  Sydney  Smith's 
list  of  the  great  men  who  were  witty  includes  almost  every 
name  distinguished  in  literature  and  philosophy.  Of  the  witty 
ecclesiactic  himself,  a  high  authority  has  said :  ^  His  wisdom 
was  equal  to  his  wit.'  We  must  express  the  conviction,-  though 
it  *  bewray '  our  profession,  that  the  facts  already  given  in 
regard  to  the  wit  of  great  lawyers  are  the  best  refutation  of 
the  fallacy,  that  wit  and  good  judgment  are  incompatible. 
Whately  has  spoken  wisely  on  this  point.  The  Archbishop 
seems  to  be  moved  with  an  almost  fatherly  pity  for  the  weak 
brethren  he  describes :  *  The  use  of  wit  will  not  unfrequently 
have  this  disadvantage,  that  weak  men  perceiving  the  wit  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  nothing  hut  wit  is  designed,  and  lose  sight, 
perhaps,  of  a  solid  and  convincing  argument,  which  they  re- 
gard as  no  more  than  a  good  joke.  Having  been  warned 
that  '^  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,"  and  that  ^^  wit  and  wis* 
dom  are  not  the  same  thing,"  they  distrust  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  regarded  as  witty,  not  having  the  judgment  to  per- 
ceive the  combination  of  wit  with  sound  reasoning.  The  ivy 
wreath  completely  conceals  from  their  view  the  point  of  the 
Thyrsus.'  We  readily  admit  that  the  habU  of  looking  ordy  at 
the  incongruous  relations  which  constitute  wit  is  iujurious  to 
judgment,  which  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  association.  Dr.  South  gives  us  the  truth  in  an  epi- 
gram :  ^  It  is  good  to  make  a  jest,  not  a  trade  of  jesting.'  To 
say  that  the  0ame  mind  cannot  have  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  fanciful  and  normal  relations  of  thought  is  absurd.  The 
ability  to  do  this  is  almost  invariably  incident  to  the  versatility 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  greatness. 

^  Mirth,'  says  Goldwin  Smith,  ^  is  a  real  part  of  our  moral 
nature,  significant  as  the  rest'    The  entire  absence  of  all 
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pleasantry  from  Milton's  character,  the  lack  of  any  element 
to  relieve  his  austerity,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  grave  de- 
fect. An  acute  sensibility  to  the  awful  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  ludicrous.  The  union 
of  these  two  in  Jean  Paul  Bichter  has  led  Bancroft  to  confer 
on  him  the  title  of  the  Sublime  Harlequin,,  Pathos  and 
humor  are  twins.  Hence,  the  imagination  of  Lamb,  and 
Hood,  and  Dickens, 

*  Yibrates  twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear.' 

Sydney  Smith  writes,  in  the  lecture  already  alluded  to:  *  When 
wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  information ;  when  it  is  soft- 
ened by  benevolence  and  restrained  by  principle ;  when  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it ;  who 
can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better  than  witty ;  who 
loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  relig- 
ion, ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit  —  wit  is  then  a  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  part  of  our  nature.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the 
different  characters  of  men ;  than  to  observe  it  expanding  cau- 
tion, relaxing  dignity,  teaching  age  and  care  and  pain  to  smile, 
extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and 
charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
how  it  penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of 
society,  gradually  bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the 
combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving  every  man  a  glad  heart 
and  a  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like 
this  is  surely  the  flavor  of  the  mind.' 

It  must  be  noticed  with  how  many  conditions  our  author 
qualifies  his  praise  of  pleasantry.  We  can  but  admit  that  the 
possession  of  this  faculty,  like  the  possession  of  every  other 
^  good  gift,'  is  attended  with  dangers.  One  is  the  possibility 
of  its  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  philosophy  which  Dickens 
ridicules  in  Dr.  Jeddler — the  theory  that  life  is  a  farce  to  be 
laughed  away  —  has  no  serious  side.  'It  is  not  good  to  live 
in  jest,  since  we  must  die  in  earnest.'  Another  risk  is,  that 
the  habit  of  looking  at  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  things  is  hurtful 
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to  the  growth  of  the  delicate  sensibilities.  The  man  of  much 
ridicule  is  never  thought  of  as  affectionate.     Says  Southey : 

'  A  man  renowned  for  repartee 

Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free  ' 

With  friendship's  finest  feelings/ 

*  He  that  would  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest,'  Jeremy  Taylor  says, 
^  deserves  to  die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain,'  an  allusion,  perhaps, 
to  those  '  intemperate  wits,'  spoken  of  by  L'Estrange, '  who 
spare  neither  friend  nor  foe.'  But  the  greatest  danger  of  wit 
is  the  temptation  to  irreverence.  The  humorists  of  our  day 
are  great  sinners  in  this  regard.  They  trespass  ^  beyond  the 
limit  of  becoming  mirth.'  One  styles  his  father  *  prince  of 
fools ' ;  another  directs  all  his  wit  at  the  marriage  relation ; 
another  speaks  of  the  angels  as  '  loafing  around  the  throne ' ; 
and  another  has  dared  to  burlesque  the  Judgment  Day.  Surely, 
all  these  topics  should  be  sacred  from  ridicule.  Dr.  South  de- 
livers a  wholesome  caution  on  this  point :  ^  Jest  not  with  the 
two-edged  sword  of  God's  word.'  The  great  evil  of  the  sensa- 
tional preaching  of  the  day  is  the  flippancy  with  which  pulpit 
themes  are  discussed.  He  is  no  friend  to  religion  who  aids 
the  circulation  of  the  miserable  puns  on  Bible  language,  and 
the  ludicrous  stories  upon  the  ministry,  so  current  among  irrev- 
erent people.    Be  jealous  when  the  ark  of  God  is  touched. 

*  Almost  twenty  years  since,'  writes  Thomas  Fuller, '  I  heard 
a  profane  jest,  and  still  remember  it.  How  many  pious  pas- 
sages of  far  later  date  have  I  forgotten !  It  seems  my  soul  is 
like  a  filthy  pond,  wherein  fish  die  soon,  and  frogs  live  long.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  wit.  Its 
contributions  to  human  happiness  claim  mention  first.  Shall 
we  cite  Boccacio?  'Le6me  n6  Idcidi  ser^ni  86no  le  st^lle 
ornam^nto  del  ci61o,  e  n^Ua  primav^ra  i  fieri  d6'  prdti,  e  d6' 
cdlli  i  rivestfti  arbusc6lli;  cosi  d6'  laud^voli  costtimi,  e  d^' 
ragionam^nti  b^Ui  s6no  i  leggiddri  m6tti.'  In  the  DecanoBron 
a  witticism  is  the  uniform  machinery  by  which  heroes  and 
heroines  are  rescued  from  dangers  and  difficulties.  In  the 
ascription  of  this  magic  potency  to  wit,  Boccacio  may  not  be 
chargeable  with  very  great  exaggeration.  It  was  given  to  man 
to  ^  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl.'    In  an  old 
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book,  the  Optioh  Glasse  of  Hvmoura^  it  is  called  ^  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  to  make  a  golden  temper.'  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  history  truer  than  Buckle's  description  of  Scotland, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  morbid  religion  ^had  nearly 
destroyed  all  innocent  mirth  and  gayety.'  *  The  way  of  life 
fell  into  the  yellow  and  sere  leaf,  its  tints  gradually  deepened, 
its  bloom  faded  and  passed  off,  its  spring,  its  freshness,  and  its 
beauty  were  gone ;  joy  and  love  either  disappeared,  or  were 
forced  to  hide  in  obscure  comers,  until  at  last  the  fairest  and 
most  endearing  parts  of  our  nature,  being  constantly  repressed, 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  seemed  to  be  withered  into  perpetual 
sterility.'  ^  Who  can  fail  to  pity  Mr.  Honey-thunder,  who 
declares  ^  a  joke  is  always  lost  on  me.'  Of  these  rebels  against 
the  merry  monarchy  of  old  King  Cole,  Frederick  Meier,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Halle,  has  said :  ^  Hypocrites,  with 
the  appearance  but  without  the  reality  of  virtue,  condenm 
from  the  teeth  outwardly  the  laughter  and  jesting  which  they 
sincerely  approve  in  their  hearts ;  and  many  sincere  virtuous 
persons  also  account  them  criminal,  either  from  temperament, 
melancholy,  or  erroneous  principles  of  morality.  As  the  cen- 
sure of  such  persons  gives  me  pain,  so  their  approbation  would 
give  me  great  pleasure.  But  as  long  as  they  consider  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  temperament,  deep  melancholy,  and  erroneous 
principles  as  so  many  dictates  of  real  virtue,  so  long  they  must 
not  take  it  amiss  if,  while  I  revere  virtue,  I  despise  their  judg- 
ment.' The  learned  Professor  evidently  regards  Eulenspiegel 
just  as  truly  a  representative  of  national  character  as  Dr.  Faus- 
tus.  May  we  never  have  to  lament,  as  Thackeray  did:  ^  Alas! 
poor  Torick,  divine  solacer  of  weary  honrs,  caster  out  of  the 
devils  of  ennui,  thou  hast  been  shamefully  and  ungratefully 
abused  of  late  years.'  Wamba,  Scrogin,  Will  Somers,  Ailli- 
grew,  Heywood,  Joe  Miller,  and  other  jesters,  have  no  mean 
claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropists.  Joe  Miller,  did  we  say  I 
Alas!  remorseless  historical  criticism  has  decided  that  Joe 
was  a  dull,  morose  man,  who  died  leaving .  a  family  in  want, 
and  that  the  Jest  Booh  was  collected  and  published  by.  a  kind 
friend  who  desired  to  relieve  their  poverty  by  the  proceeds  — 

1  Histoiy  of  Civilization  in  England,  YoL  11,  p.  814 
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the  joke  of  jokes  being  the  connection  of  anything  droll  with 
the  name  of  grave  Joe  Miller.  Mark  Lemon's  remonstrance 
against  this  theory  is  eloquent :  ^  Modern  research  has  been 
very  busy  with  honest  Joe's  fame,  decreeing  the  collection  of 
his  jests  to  Captain  Motley,  who  wrote  short-lived  plays  in  the 
time  of  the  First  and  Second  Georges ;  but  the  same  false 
medium  has  affected  to  discover  that  Dick  Whittington  did 
not  come  to  London  city  at  the  tail  of  a  road  wagon,  neither 
was  he  beladled  by  a  cross  cook,  and  driven  forth  to  Highgate, 
when  Bow  Bells  invited  him  to  return  and  make  venture  of 
his  cat,  marry  Fitzalwyn's  daughter,  and  be  thrice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  albeit  it  is  written  in  city  chronicles,  that  Whit- 
tington's  statue  and  the  efBgy  of  his  gold-compelling  grimalkin 
long  stood  over  the  door  of  Newgate  prison  house.  We  would 
not  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  rising  generation  and  those 
who  are  to  succeed  it  in  that  golden  legend,  to  have  been 
thought  as  wise  as  the  Ptolemies,  or  to  have  been  made  presi- 
dent of  all  the  Dryasdusts  in  Europe.  No.  Let  us  not  part 
with  our  old  belief  in  honest  Joe  Miller,  but  trust  rather  to 
Mr.  Morley,  the  historian  of  Bartlemy  Fair,  and  visit  the  great 
theatrical  booth  over  against  the  hospital  gate  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, where  Joe,  probably,  is  to  dance  ^'  the  English  Maggot 
Dance,"  and,  after  the  appearance  of  "  two  harlequins,  con- 
clude with  a  grand  dance  and  chorus,  accompanied  with  ket- 
tle-drums and  trumpets."  And  when  the  fair  is  over,  and  we 
are  no  longer  invited  to  "  walk  up,"  let  us  march  in  the  train 
of  the  great  Mime,  until  he  takes  his  ease  in  his  inn  —  the 
Black  Jack  aforesaid  —  and  laugh  at  his  jibes  and  flashes  of 
merriment,  before  the  mad  wag  shall  be  silenced  by  the  great 
killjoy,  death,  and  the  jester's  boon  companions  shall  lay  him 
in  the  graveyard  in  Portugal  Fields,  placing  over  him  a 
friendly  record  of  his  social  virtues.' 

Another  good  work  of  wit  is  the  repression  of  social  folly 
and  eccentiicity.  The  method  of  the  Spanish  drama  seems 
to  us  a  correct  representation  of  life.  Along  with  the  main 
movement  there  generally  runs  an  underplot,  which  furnishes 
the  comedy.  Now,  in  the  important  concerns  of  life  —  those 
which  involve  the* law  of  duty' — men  are  not  much  influ- 
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enced  by  the  fear  of  ridicule ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  under- 
plot. The  apprehension  of  the  *  world's  dread  laugh '  puts 
men  upon  their  good  behavior  in  small  matters.  *  Kidicule,' 
said  Madame  De  Stael,  '  is  the  sword  of  Damocles.'  This 
apprehension  prunes  down  the  little  social  gaucheries  of  men. 
It  makes  them  ask,  *  What  sajs  Scrogin  ? '  '  What  will  be 
posted  on  the  statue  of  Pasquin  % '  Cousin  has  the  warrant 
of  justice  for  saying,  that  *  ridicule,  which  is  the  dread  of 
opinion  in  small  matters,  is  as  immortal  as  the  distinction 
between  what  is  beautiful  and  ugly,  proper  and  improper.' 
Accordingly,  there  will  always  be  a  class  of  writers  whose 
pages  photograph  the  follies  and  foibles  of  their  time.  They 
improve  the  world  by  laughing  at  it ;  but  they  should  always 
laugh  with  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  follies  they  wish  to 
destroy — laugh  at  Wieland,  who,  says  Madame  De  Stael,  'hav- 
ing commenced  by  irony,  finishes  by  tenderness ' ;  not  as  Vol- 
taire, who  '  mocks  as  an  ape  at  the  miseries  of  men  with  whom 
he  has  nothing  in  common.' 

Another  value  of  wit  consists  in  its  use  as  a  weapon  against 
error  and  vice.  Pascal  literally  laughed  the  Jesuits  out  of 
Europe  by  his  Lettres  ProvincialeSj  and  of  his  employment 
of  ridicule  wrote  an  ample  justification.  Cervantes  smiled 
Spain's  chivalry  away.  By  Gifibrd's  satire  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school  was,  as  Carlyle  has  vigorously  put  it,  'blasted  into 
space.'  Stevens,  in  his  History  of  Methodism^  ranks  the  influ- 
ence of  Addison's  writings  as  a  great  moral  power.  Trum- 
bull's McFingal  converted  more  Tories  than  '  all  the  glittering 
and  sounding  generalities  of  natural  rights,'  so  much  in  vogue 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  value  of  wit  to  the  orator  seems  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  Demosthenes,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  strenu- 
ous but  unsuccessful  efibrts  to  employ  it.  Cicero  prided  him- 
self upon  his  happy  and  efiective  use  of  pleasantry,  both  in 
conversation  and  public  speaking.  There  has  never  been  a 
great  debater  in  the  British  Parliament  who  did  not  possess 
wit.  One  of  its  lights,  Sheridan,  possessed  scarcely  anything 
else.    There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  that  body  more  thor- 
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onghly  ridiculous  than  Sheridan's  rebute  to  Courtenay  for 
using  wit  in  debate.  Had  Sheridan  followed  the  advice  he 
gave,  his  reputation  would  never  have  risen  above^  that  which 
he  acquired  by  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  his  rhetoric  was  notoriously  flimsy,  and  to  call  him  a  states- 
man of  any  sort,  says  Lord  Brougham,  is  simply  ^  misnomer. 
Brougham  says  of  Fox :  *  There  was  no  weapon  of  argument 
which  this  consummate  debater  employed  more  frequently 
and  successfully  than  wit.'  Superiority  in  powers  of  sarcasm 
is  generally  conceded  to  Pitt.  Windham's  speech  in  opposi- 
sition  to  Erskine's  *  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals '  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  ridicule  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  was  especially  successfnl  in  hyperbole.  Referring 
to  Pitt's  wonderful  facility  of  talking  for  hours  in  general 
terms,  without  ever  committing  himself  by  a  definite  state- 
ment, he  declared  that  the  minister  could  ^  deliver  a  hing^e 
speech  off  hand!  It  is  said  that  no  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ever  called  forth  as  much  laughter  as  the  following: 
^  The  noble  Lord,  however,  says  it  was  intended  to  take  Ant- 
werp by  coup  de  main.  Good  God  !  ^Sir,  talk  of  a  coup  de 
main  with  forty  thousand  men  and  thirty-three  ships  of  the 
line  I  Gentlemen  might  as  well  talk  of  a  coup  de  main  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  1 '  ^  Bell,  in  his  Zife  of  Canning^  says : 
*  His  wit  transcended  all  comparison  with  any  orator  of  his 
time.  His  humor  was  irresistible.  Wilberforce  went  home 
crying  with  laughter  after  his  account  of  Lord  Nugent's  journey 
to  lend  the  succor  of  his  person  (Lord  Nugent  being,  as  every- 
body knows,  not  a  very  light  weight)  to  constitutional  Spain. 
The  light  horseman's  uniform  —  the  heavy  Falmouth  coach — 
threw  the  House  into  convulsions,  just  as  if  it  had  been  an 
assembly  of  pantomimic  imps  lighted  up  with  laughing  gas. 
The  passage  will  stand  by  itself,  without  introduction,  as  a 
capital  specimen  of  the  best-humored  political  raillery.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  ill-nature  in  it ;  and  it  had  no  other  effect 
on  Lord  Nugent  (whose  own  nature  was  incapable  of  a  small 
resentment)  than  that  of  increasing  his  high  opinion  of  Mr. 

1  Speeches  of  Windham  and  Huskisson,  p.  235. 
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Canning's  great  powers.     Lord  Nugent  was  long  afterward 
one  of  Mr.  Canning's  warmest  supporters : 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July  that  the  heavy  Fal- 
mouth coach  (loud  and  long-continued  laughter),  that  the 
heavy  Falmouth  coach  (laughter)  was  observed  travelling  to 
its  destination  through  the  roads  of  Cornwall  with  more  than 
its  usual  gravity.  (Very  loud  laughter.)  There  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  advices,  two  inside  passengers  (laughter),  one 
a  lady  of  no  considerable  dimensions  (laughter),  and  a  gentle- 
man, who,  as  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  was  conveying  the 
succor  of  his  person  to  Spain.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  am 
informed,  and,  having  no  reason  to  doubt  my  informant,  I 
firmly  believe  it,  that  in  the  van  belonging  to  the  coach  (gen- 
tlemen must  know  the  nature  and  uses  of  that  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  stage-coaches)  was  a  box,  more  bulky  than  ordinary, 
and  of  most  portentous  contents.  It  was  observed  tliat,  after 
their  arrival,  this  box  and  the  passenger  before  mentioned 
became  inseparable.  The  box  was  known  to  have  contained 
the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  general  of  cavalry  (much  laughter), 
and  it  was  said  of  the  helmet,  which  was  beyond  the  usual 
size,  that  it  exceeded  all  other  helmets  spoken  of  in  history, 
not  excepting  the  celebrated  helmet  in  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto.' 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  idea  of  going  to  the  relief  of  a 
fortress  blockaded  by  sea,  and  besieged  by  land,  with  the  uni- 
form of  a  light  cavalry  oflBcer,  was  new,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
About  this  time  the  force  offered  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
which  had  never  existed  but  on  paper,  was  in  all  probabilty 
expected  —  I  will  not  stay  to  determine  whether  it  was  to 
have  consisted  of  10,000  or  5,000  men.  No  doubt,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  general  and  his  uniform,  the  Cortes  must  have 
rubbed  their  hands  with  satisfaction,  and  concluded  that  now 
tho  promised  force  was  come,  they  would  have  little  more  to 
fear.  (Laughter.)  It  did  come,  as  much  of  it  as  ever  would 
be  seen  by  the  Cortes  or  the  king ;  but  it  came  in  that  sense 
and  no  other,  which  was  described  by  a  witty  nobleman, 
George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Nugent)  reckoned  among  his  lineal  ancestors.  In  the 
play  of  the  Rehearsal  there  was  a  scene  occupied  with  the 
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designs  of  the  two  usurpers,  to  whom  one^^of  their  party,  enter- 
ing, says, 

'Sirs, 
The  army  at  the  door,  but  in  disguise, 
Entreats  a  word  of  both  your  majesties/ 

(Very  loud  and  continued  laughter.)  Such  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  arrival  of  the  noble  lord.  How  he  was  re- 
ceived, or  what  effect  he  operated  on  the  counsels  and  affairs 
of  the  Cortes  by  his  arrival,  I  do  not  know.  Things  were  at 
that  juncture  moving  too  rapidly  to  their  final  issue.  How 
far  the  noble  lord  conduced  to  the  termination  hy  plumping 
his  weight  into  the  sinking  scale  of  the  Cortes,  is  too  nice  a 
a  question  for  mo  just  now  to  settle."  (Loud  cheers  and 
laughter.)  *  Of  Canning  we  might  eay  with  more  truth  than 
Moore  said  of  Sheridan : 

*  His  wit^  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade/ 

Brougham  was  incapable  of  this  good  natured  raillery.  Spleen 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  wit.  His  sarcasm  was  terrible,  the 
best  instance  of  its  employment  being  the  speech  in  defence 
of  Queen  Caroline ;  and  his  invective,  Christopher  North,  who 
despised  it  as  '  foul-mouthed  faculty,'  confessed  was  a  '  devour- 
ing flood.'  We  do  not  know  a  finer  example  of  the  use  of 
ridicule  in  our  times  than  Mr.  Evarts'  reply  to  Mr.  Boutwell 
in  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Mr.  Boutwell  had 
said :  *  Travellers  and  astronomers  inform  us  that  in  the  south- 
em  heavens,  near  the  Southern  Cross,  there  is  a  vast  space, 
which  the  uneducated  call  the  hole  in  the  sky,  where  the  eyes 
of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  the  telescope,  has  never 
been  able  to  discover  nebula,  or  asteroid,  or  comet,  or  planet, 
or  star,  or  sun.  In  that  dreary,  cold,  dark  region  of  space, 
which  is  only  known  to  be  less  than  infinite  by  the  evidences 
of  creation  elsewhere,  the  Great  Author  of  celestial  mechan- 
ism has  left  the  chaos  which  was  in  the  beginning.  If  this 
earth  were  capable  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  justice 
and  virtue,  which  in  human  mortal  beings  are  the  evidences 
and  pledge  of  our  divine  orgin  and  immortal  destiny,  it  would 
heave  and  throw  with  the  energy  of  the  elemental  forces  of 
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nature,  and  project  this  enemy  of  two  races  of  men  into  that 
vast  region,  there  forever  to  exist  in  a  solitude  as  eternal  as 
life,'  etc.^  Mr.  Evarts  spiced  the  logic  of  his  argument  with 
the  following  notice  of  the  ^astronomical  punishment  which 
Mr.  Boutwell  thinks  should  be  applied  to  this  novel  case  of 
impeachment  of  the  President.  Cicero  I  think  it  is  who  sajs, 
that  a  lawyer  should  know  everything,  for  sooner  or  later  there 
is  no  fact  in  history,  in  science,  or  of  human  knowledge,  that 
will  not  come  into  play  in  his  arguments.  Painfully  sensible  of 
my  ignorance,  being  devoted  to  a  profession,  which  "  sharpens 
but  does  not  enlarge  the  mind  ''^  (laughter),  I  can  yet  admire, 
without  envy,  the  superior  knowledge  evinced  by  the  honor- 
able manager.  Indeed,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  he  is  aware 
of  an  astronomical  fact  which  many  professors  of  that  science 
are  wholly  ignorant  of.  But,  nevertheless,  while  some  of  his 
honorable  colleagues  were  paying  attention  to  an  unoccupied 
and  unapproached  island  on  the  surface  of  the  seas,  Mr.  Mana- 
ger Boutwell,  more  ambitious,  had  discovered  an  untenanted 
and  unapproached  hole  in  the  region  of  the  skies,  reserved,  as 
he  would  have  us  think,  in  the  final  councils  of  the  Almighty, 
as  the  place  of  punishment  for  convicted  and  deposed  Ameri- 
can Presidents.    (Laughter.) 

^  At  first  I  thought  his  mind  had  become  so  ^* enlarged"  that 
it  was  not  "  sharp  "  enough  to  discover  that  the  Constitution 
had  limited  the  punishment ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  saw  that  he 
was  as  legal  and  logical  as  he  was  ambitious  and  astronomical 
(laughter),  for  the  Constitution  has  said,  "  removal  from  oflSce," 
and  has  put  no  limit  to  the  distance  of  the  removal  (laughter), 
so  that  it  may  be  without  shedding  a  drop  of  his  blood,  or 
taking  a  penny  of  his  property,  or  confining  his  limbs — ^instant 
removal  from  office  and  transportation  to  the  skies.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Truly,  this  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  if  the  learned 
member  can  only  get  over  the  obstacles  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  Constitution  will  not  stand  in  his  way.  He  can  contrive 
no  method  but  that  of  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  that  shall 
project  the  deposed  President  to  this  infinitely  distant  space; 

1  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Vol.  II,  pp.  116-117. 

2  Mr.  Boutwell  had  so  described  the  law.' 
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but  a  shock  of  nature  of  bo  vast  an  energy,  and  for  bo  great  a 
result  on  him,  might  unsettle  even  the  footing  of  the  firm 
members  of  Congress.  We  certainly  need  not  resort  to  so  per- 
ilouB  a  method  as  that.  How  shall  we  accomplish  it  1  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  where  that  space  is  but  the 
learned  manager  himself,  and  he  ts  the  necessary  deputy  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  the  court.    (Laughter.) 

*  Let  it,  then,  be  provided  that,  in  case  of  your  sentence  of 
deposition  a^d  removal  from  office,  the  honorable  and  astro- 
nomical member  shall  take  into  his  own  hands  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  With  the  President  made  fast  to  his  broad 
and  strong  shoulders,  and  having  already  essayed  the  flight 
by  imagination,  better  prepared  than  anybody  else  to  execute 
it  in  form,  taking  i^dvantage  of  ladders,  as  far  as  ladders  will 
go,  to  the  top  of  this  great  Capitol,  and  spurning,  then,  with 
his  foot  the  crest  of  liberty,  let  him  set  out  upon  his  flight 
(laughter),  while  the  two  Houses  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  shout,  sic  Uur  ad  a%i/ra. 

^  But  here  a  distressing  doubt  strikes  me.  How  will  the 
manager  get  back  ?  (Laughter.)  He  will  have  got  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  gravitation  to  restore  him,  and  sp  ambitious  a 
wing  as  his  could  never  stoop  to  a  downward  flight.  Indeed, 
as  he  passes  through  the  constellations,  that  famous  question 
by  which  Carlyle  derides  the  littleness  of  human  afi*airs  upon 
the  scale  of  the  measure  of  the  heavens,  "  What  thinks  Boeotes 
as  he  drives  his  dogs  up  the  zenith  in  his  race  of  sidereal  fire?" 
will  force  itself  upon  his  notice.  What,  indeed,  would  Boeotes 
think  of  this  new  constellation !    (Laughter.) 

^  Besides,  reaching  this  space,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
even  "  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,"  how  shall  he  return, 
and  how  decide  in  the  contest,  then  become  personal  and  per- 
petual, the  struggle  of  strength  between  him  and  the  Presi- 
dent? In  this  new  revolution,  thus  established  forever,  who 
shall  decide  which  is  the  sun  and  which  is  the  moon  ?  Who 
determine  the  only  scientific  test  which  reflects  the  hardest 
upon  the  other.'    (Laughter*)  * 

There  is  no  finer  cause  of  the  triumph  of  wit  over  an  absurd 

1  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Vol.  II,  pp.  297-298. 
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and  unprincipled  movement  than  Hon.  Proctor  Knott's  speech 
of  Duluth.  This  was  the  proposed  terminus  of  a  grand  rail- 
road, for  the  benefit  of  which  an  immense  appropriation  was 
asked  of  Congress.  It  was  a  mammoth  land-stealing  scheme 
of  speculators.  They  had  worked  up  the  *  job 'according  to 
the  most  approved  methods  of  Congressional  *  embracery,'  but 
the  burlesque  of  the  witty  Kentuckian  was  a  stab  from  which 
it  never  recovered  —  a  stab  far  more  fatal  than  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  invective  or  argumentation. 

Wit  is  the  legitimate  and  most  efiFective  agent  for  the  de- 
struction of  sophistry.  To  meet  an  absurd  fallacy  with  rea- 
soning is  to  grant  it  undeserved  honor,  and  to  adopt  a  tedious 
method  of  refutation ;  it  should  be  'speared  with  a  jest,'  routed 
with  all  the  *  rash  dexterity  of  wit.'  Eidicnle  is,  then,  in  de- 
bate, a  great  economizer  of  time.  Tennyson  seems  to  have 
had  this  thought  when  he  wrote : 

'  Nor  trenchant  swords  nor  martyr  flames 
Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie ; 
A  greater  death  tiluiUfcdsehood  didj 
Shot  through  and  through  with  cunning  toords.^ 

Bulwer  very  properly  represents  a  humorous  stroke  from 
Leonard  Fairfield,  as  destroying  in  an  instant  the  whole  effect 
of  Randal  Leslie's  artful  but  insincere  harangue.  Some  who 
have  possessed  the  faculty  of  ridicule  have  hesitated  to  employ 
it.  This  was  the  case  with  TVilberforce.  Upon  one  occasion 
only,  when  he  had  been  styled  the  *  honorable  and  religious 
member,'  did  he  exhibit  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  wit  of  sar- 
casm. The  scruple  is  not  well-founded.  For  the  overthrow 
of  error  and  wrong,  wit  is  a  legitimate  weapon.  *  He  that's 
merciful  unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good.'  A  judicious  scru- 
ple does  not  counsel  a  total  rejection  of  invective,but  merely 
a  limitation  of  its  use  to  those  subjects  which  deserve  it. 

A  great  many  writers  have  industriously  abused  Shaftesbury 
for  saying  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.  If  they  had  been 
equally  industrious  in  searching  his  works,  they  would  have 
found  that  he  holds  no  such  view.  The  only  passage  that 
could  possibly  give  color  to  the  idea  that  he  entertained  this 
opinion  is  the  following :    *  Truth,  'tis  suppos'd,  may  bear  cUl 
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lights :  and  one  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums, 
by  which  things  are  to  be  view'd,  in  order  to  a  thorow  recog- 
nition, is  ridicule  it-self,  or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which  we 
discern  whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject.  So 
much,  at  least,  is  allow'd  by  all,  who  at  any  time  appeal  to 
this  criterion.  The  gravest  gentlemen,  even  in  the  gravest 
subjects,  are  supposM  to  acknowledge  this :  and  can  have  no 
right,  'tis  thought,  to  deny  others  the  freedom  of  this  appeal ; 
whilst  they  are  free  to  censure  like  other  men,  and  in  their 
gravest  arguments  make  no  scruple  to  ask.  Is  it  not  ridicti^ 
lovsf^^  The  key-note  of  thev paragraph  is  in  the  words,  *  by 
which  we  discover  what  is  liable  to  just  raillery.'  He  does 
not  mean  that  whatever  is  true  cannot  be  ridiculed  at  all,  but 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  Just  raillery.  Accordingly,  he  writes  in 
another  place :  *  There  is  a  great  difference  between  seeking 
how  to  raise  a  laugh  at  everything,  and  seeking  in  everything 
what  justly  may  be  laughed  at.'  * 

The  failure  of  Voltaire  demonstrates  the  impotency  of  wit 
against  truth  and  religion.  Of  his  mockery  Macauley  says : 
*  It  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  intellectual  weapons  which 
have  ever  been  wielded  by  man.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who 
had  never  been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions, 
turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power, 
the  most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the 
ilbblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the 
most  august  institutions,  began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome 
as  soon  as  that  withering  smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To 
every  opponent,  however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in 
his  station  and  his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter  the 
great  scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which  was  given 
of  old  to  the  archangel  — 

"  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow :  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
Though  tempered  heavenly,  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist." ' 

1  Characteristicks,  Vol.  I,  p.  61.  2  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  128. 
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Yes,  always,  save  Him  who  reigns  above  1  How  harmless  was 
that  dint  against  His  canse,  the  following  passage,  from  the 
first  number  of  the  Sovihem  Heview  (January,  1867),  thus 
describes : 

^  The  progress  of  Christianity  is  the  progress  of  man.  This 
religion  was  once  the  least  of  all  seed ;  it  is  now  the  greatest 
of  all  trees.  Having  its  roots  in  faith,  its  vital  principle  is 
love,  its  blossoms  are  immortal  hopes,  and  its  fruit  is  life.  Its 
very  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Having  with- 
stood  the  storms  of  all  ages,  it  is  this  day  stronger,  and  grander, 
and  more  glorious  than  ever  before.  Amid  the  fiercest  blasts 
and  the  blackest  blasphemies  of  hell  it  has  struck  its  roots  still 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  threw  its  branches  still  higher  into 
the  heavens.  Yet,  in  the  dark  hour  of  her  infidelity,  the  great 
intellectual  chief  of  France  boasted,  that  ^  in  less  than  thirty 
years  this  religion  should  be  no  more.'  But  his  famous  war- 
cry,  ecraaez  Vinfams^  only  recoiled  on  himself,  and  the  wretch 
was  crushed.  Poor,  puny  mortal  I  blow  out  the  sun  with  thy 
breath,  stop  the  great  wheel  of  nature  with  thy  finger,  and 
then  try  thy  might  on  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Shoot  thy 
raillery  at  the  stars,  and  when  these  are  all  extinguished  by 
thee,  then  try  thy  wit  on  the  '  Sun  of  Righteousness.'  Grasp 
the  adamantine  pillars  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when  these, 
and  all  material  things,  are  laid  in  ruins  at  thy  feet,  then  try 
thy  hand  on  that  Spiritual  Temple  which  God  himself  has 
built,  and  in  which  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  have  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  One,  Invisible,  Almighty,  and  Everlasting 
Architect  of  the  universe.' 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  Arguments  in 
the  Case  of  John  D.  Minor  et  al.  versus  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  et  al.  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati.  With  the  Opinion  and  Decision  of  the  Court, 
Cincinnati :  Robert  ClarK  &  Co.    1872. 

2.  The  Bible  and  School  Fund.  By  Rufus  W.  Clark,  D.  D. 
Boston :  Lea  &  Shepard.    1870. 

Portions  of  the  Christian  community  are  charging  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  ungodliness  and  atheism. 
Regarding  themselves  as  personally  responsible  for  suffering 
such  a  wrong,  and  hoping  for  a  new  instrument  to  Christianize 
the  nation,  they  are  agitating  for  a  sixteenth  amendment,  which 
shall  recognize  not  only  a  Supreme  Being,  but  the  Christian 
religion. 

We  have  also  numerous  coniSicts  in  Legislatures  and  courts 
of  law  touching  the  usp  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools.  From 
whatever  point  these  similar  controversies  may  start,  they  logi- 
cally end  in  this  question.  What  are  the  just  limitations  of  re- 
ligion and  civil  government  toward  each  other  respectively  I 
Until  this  question  be  solved  such  controversies  are  incapa- 
ble of  settlement. 

Our  present  endeavor  will,  therefore,  be  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  just  Connection  Between  Beligion  and  Civil  Government. 
By  the  word  religion,  as  here  used,  we  do  not  mean  the  Chris- 
tian religion  exclusively,  but  any  spiritual  authority  supposed 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  invisible  world,  with  an  executive  Head 
who  knows  all  things  and  judges  all  things,  and  will  punish 
whatever  is  wrong.  Desiring  to  exhibit  impartially  whatever 
may  bear  upon  the  connection  or  severance  of  this  idea  from 
the  conduct  of  the  State,  we  find  the  lights  of  history  shining 
almost  exclusively  upon  a  single  side,  since,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  has  never  been  a  human  government  administered  wholly 
apart  from  religion.  The  civil  institutes  of  the  ancient  world 
were  informed  by  a  most  effective  religious  belief. 
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The  Koman  Empire,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  from 
Komalus  to  Charlemagne,  never  dreamed  of  executing  its 
functions  without  a  divinity. 

The  Mahometan  power,  which  started  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  mastered  the  degenerate  Greeks,  with  the  provinces 
of  Western  Asia,  made  religion  the  most  vigorous  element  in 
its  administration,  both  civil  and  military. 

From  the  year  325  Christianity  becomes  visible  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  then  chief  power  of  the  world  —  impressing  itself 
upon  the  civil  law,  as  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justin- 
ian, the  Pandects,  Institutes,  and  novels,  or  more  recent  enact- 
ments, and  thence  onward  through  all  the  States  of  modem 
Europe,  reaching,  in  every  instance,  an  organic  alliance  with 
the  government.  Although  in  the  United  States  such  alliance 
is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  nevertheless  we  find  here 
Christian  institutes  coincident  with  statute  laws. 

Thus,  we  have  laws  against  the  profanation  of  Sunday  — 
laws  against  profane  swearing — laws  against  polygamy,  the 
last  founded  wholly  on  the  New  Testament  —  and  we  have 
national  and  State  fasts  and  thanksgivings  (not,  indeed,  com- 
pulsory, but  appointed  by  the  civil  authority)— and  we  have  dis- 
qualifications for  the  judicial  oath  on  account  of  religion  —  and 
we  have  chaplains  to  Congress,  chaplains  to  State  Legislatures, 
and  chaplains  to  State  prisons,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools  enforced  bylaw  —  points  which  will  sever- 
ally come  under  review  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Under  some  of  these  restrictions  large  portions  of  the  com- 
munity are  becoming  restive,  debate  grows  ardent,  suits  are 
instituted  in  courts,  resulting  in  conflicting  judicial  decisions. 
The  laws  of  the  different  States  are  subjected  to  annual  modi- 
fication ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  no  distant  day  some  of 
them  may  be  brought  before  the  general  government,  under 
which  centralization  of  power  is  so  rapidly  taking  place,  and 
carried  over  the  heads  of  the  States  in  such  form  as  may  please 
the  majority  in  Congress  for  the  time  being,  and  this  majority, 
so  far  as  school  literature  is  concerned,  bought  up  by  the  great 
publishing  houses  and  speculators  in  books.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  question,  in  all  its 
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bearings,  before  the  people,  since  the  continuance  of  liberty 
depends  not  upon  the  forms  of  government,  but  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  popular 
snfirage.  Demagogues  appeal  to  ^  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple,' when,  alas  I  there  is  no  such  intelligence  to  appeal  to, 
and  often  as  little  in  the  speakers  as  in  the  parties  spoken  to. 
The  people  are  compelled  to  vote  in  the  dark,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  history  or  philosophy  of  the  subjects  in  con- 
troversy, and  have,  conseq^iently,  over  and  again,  through 
their  representatives,  converted  problems  into  statute  laws, 
and  voted  away  their  liberties  at  the  instance  of  interested 
deceivers. 

Hence,  we  say  again,  the  importance — nay,  the  absolute 
necessity  —  of  discussion,  either  viva  voce  or  by  means  of  the 
press.  Let  political  economists  and  statesmen,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  bring  forth  their  strong  reasons,  for 
truth  is  the  result  of  all  intelligent  conflict.  We  are  told  that 
such  discussion,  by  the  ablest  men  of  different  parties,  before 
the  people,  as  addressed  from  platforms,  court  house  steps,  curb- 
stones, and  store  boxes,  were  among  the  most  valuable  schools 
of  political  learning  in  the  Old  Dominion,  insomuch  that 
statesmen  from  abroad  declared  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  better  acquainted  with  political  subjects 
than,  perhapsj  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

If  inquiry  be  made  touching  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
write,  we  answer  that  we  are  Christians,  but  yet,  as  representa- 
tives of  Christianity,  we  ask  nothing  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
test against  its  interference.  We  are  members  of  the  Church, 
but,  as  representatives  of  the  Church,  we  ask  nothing  for  it 
from  the  State,  except  such  protection  of  property  as  other 
corporations  enjoy.  However  pure  in  its  own  sphere,  the 
State's  patronage  of  the  Church  is  corrupt,  and  its  embrace  is 
defilement.  Csesar  must  keep  his  hands  from  the  ark.  While 
those  who  ally  the  Church  to  political  parties  not  only  prove 
false  to  the  most  sacred  trust,  but,  betrayed  like  Samson 
through  their  own  lusts,  they  will  be  ultimately  compelled  to 
make  sport  for  Dagon,  and  grind  in  the  Philistines'  mill. 

Again,  the  State  has  no  right  to  know  members  of  the 
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Church  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  citizens^  or  to  discrim- 
inate in  civil  or  political  rights  for  or  against  its  ministers.  A 
Church  may  rightfully  decree  that  its  ministers  shall  forfeit 
their  ecclesiastical  status  by  becoming  members  of  a  Legisla- 
ture, or  accepting  other  civil  office,  but  for  the  State  to  pass 
laws  excludvng  them  from  the  Legislature,  as  was  long  the  case 
in  Virginia,  is  simply  persecution.  The  State  has  no  right 
to  inquire  of  one  presenting  himself  for  office  whether  he  is 
the  minister  of  a  church,  the  master  of  a  Freemason's  lodge, 
or  the  president  of  a  railroad  company. 

The  State's  relationship  to  the  Church  begins  and  ends  with 
the  protection  of  rights^  corporate  or  individual.  So  far  all  are 
probably  agreed.  But  with  respect  to  rdigion  the  question  be- 
comes much  more  difficult.  Two  theories  are  advocated.  The 
first  begins  with  this  proposition :  *  A  nation'  is  the  creature  of 
God  —  derives  its  authority  from  him,  and,  therefore,  as  such, 
owes  him  recognition  and  obedience.'  The  rule  of  this  obedi- 
ence is  the  Bible,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  not  only  should 
the  morals  of  the  Bible  be  enforced  by  the  State,  but  the  wor- 
ship which  it  enjoins  be,  to  some  extent,  connected  with  the 
forms  of  government,  and  its  doctrines  taught  in  the  public 
schools  by  State  patronage.  This  was  the  theory  of  the  later 
Puritans,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I  until  after  the  Bestora- 
tion.  It  was  transferred  to  New  England,  where  it  still  sur- 
vives, and  to  some  extent  elsewhere.  The  fallacy  underlying 
this  whole  scheme  consists  in  taking  the  State  or  nation  to  be 
a  moral  entity,  amenable  as  such  to  divine  justice ;  or  as  if, 
like  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  had  a  posthu- 
mous existence,  in  which  it  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  is  also  encumbered  with  many 
other  difficulties,  which  the  more  they  are  examined  the  more 
formidable  they  appear.  It  must  assume  that  the  State  is  a 
body  well  calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth  upon  disputed 
points  of  Christian  duty,  and  to  decide  questions  of  doctrine 
and  worship ;  also,  that  it  has  a  commission  in  spiritual  things, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  If  this  can  be  shown,  it 
must  be  further  made  to  appear  that  the  State,  as  such,  and 
taken  as  a  unit,  apart  from  the  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
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posed  as  individaals,  can  be  held  to  account  for  the  discharge 
of  its  spiritual  functions.  Otherwise  it  is  an  anomaly  in  all 
delegated  authority.  It  is  in  this  notion  of  the  State  as  a 
moral  being,  with  corresponding  obligations,  that  we  find  the 
error  which  leads  so  many  good  people  astray,  producing  in 
them  conceptions  of  a  government  which,  while  in  theory  it 
would  be  the  purest  upon  earth,  in  practice  it  would  be  most 
corrupt  and  disastrous  to  religion.  And  when  and  where 
could  such  a  government  ever  be  brought  to  an  account  ?  We 
may  well  say  with  Castellar,  the  Spanish  orator,  in  one  of  his 
great  speeches  touching  his  own  country:  *  I  wonder  where 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  at  the  great  day,  will  be  found 
that  entity  called  the  United  States  of  America,  giving  up  its 
account.' 

The  other  theory  is,  that  the  functions  of  civil  government, 
or  the  State,  are  simply  and  exclusively  %ecula/r^  and  that  how- 
ever the  members  which  compose  it  may  be  bound  as  indi- 
vidtKzls  to  be  religious,  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  to  attend 
public  worship,  to  be  baptized,  to  pray,  to  sing  hymns,  yet,  in 
their  associated  and  political  capacity,  they  are  no  more  bound 
to  any  one  of  these  things  than  to  them  all,  for  the  same  au- 
thority which  enjoins  any  one  of  them  enjoins  them  all ;  that, 
polUicaUyy  they  are  organized  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  and  that,  as  such,'  they  do  not  stand  otherwise 
related  to  Christian  doctrine  than  does  any  other  secular  cor- 
poration ;  and,  further,  that  persons  associated  for  mining  gold, 
or  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  dis- 
charge spiritual  functions  with  propriety  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Take  the  officers  of  a  bank  —  they  are  bound  as  individuals 
to  be  religious,  and  to  do  nothing,  in  any  capacity,  which  is 
contrary  to  religion.  But  the  bank,  corporately,  is  not  bound 
to  be  religious,  or  to  have  the  meetings  of  its  directors  opened 
with  singing  and  prayer ;  nor  with  any  justice  can  it  be  called 
irreligious  because  it  does  not. 

And  so  of  a  civil  legislature.  Its  province  is  in  things  tem- 
poral, and  obedience  to  its  decisions  is  compulsory,  and  must 
be  so  by  common  consent.    Things  spiritual  come  under  a 
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totally  different  constitution.  Membership  in  the  Church  is 
voluntary,  and  no  discipline  for  disobedience  to  its  laws  can 
reach  beyond  exclusion  from  the  body  ecclesiastic.  Christians 
are  comparatively  a  small  society,  and  will  probably  so  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  political  governments  of 
the  world  are  like  the  world  itself,  lying  in  the  wicked  one. 

Such  is  the  second  theory,  against  which  it  has  been  argued, 
that  civil  government  being  a  divine  institution,  to  which 
Christianity  enjoins  obedience  as  a  duty,  therefore  civil  gov- 
ernment must  owe  some  reciprocal  duties  to  Christianity.  It 
is  granted  that  civil  government  is,  in  some  sense,  a  divine 
institution,  just  as  family  government  is  a  divine  institution. 
But  what  was  it  instituted  for  ?  That  is  the  question  to  be 
considered,  and  which  has  been  already  answered. 

And  as  to  the  Christian  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Komans,  of 
which  political  preachers  and  preaching  politicians  have  made 
so  much  — what  is  it?  The  meaning  of  the  chapter,  so  cor- 
ruptly  treated  in  the  late  war,  is  plain  enough.  The  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  took  up  the  notion  that  the  new  polity 
under  which  they  come  freed  them  from  obligation  to  obey 
the  civil  magistrates.  Not  so,  said  Paul.  As  citizens  you  are 
to  demean  yourselves  as  heretofore,  fo;*  the  civil  mtigistrate, 
adhering  to  the  constitution  or  rule  of  right,  rules  in  his  own 
sphere  not  less  jure  divino  than  the  spiritual  magistrate  in 
his.  By  ^  the  powers  that  be,'  he  did  not  mean  any  usurpa- 
tion or  tyranny,  which  might  happen  to  be  afloat,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  under  the  slavish  maxims  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  but  civil  government  in  the  abstract,  for  the 
proper  ends  of  government.  This  their  very  religion  bound 
them  to  obey. 

But  as  to  when  any  particular  civil  polity,  or  administration 
under  it,  ceased  to  subserve  the  ends  of  government,  or  what 
were  or  were  not  justifiable  causes  of  revolution,  was  a  ques- 
tion not  raised.  But  if  it  had  been  raised  the  Apostle  would, 
doubtless,  have  said,  by  all  the  analogies  of  his  argument, 
Christianity  was  not  intended  to  settle  such  questions.  You 
must  judge  of  them  as  citizens,  along  with  the  rest.    So  the 
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politico-religions  tyrants  and  fanatics  can  make  nothing  out  of 
that  chapter  for  their  purposes. 

But  how  was  it  when  the  State,  going  beyond  its  sphere, 
undertook  to  meddle  with  religion  and  conscience  ?  St.  Paul 
preached  resistance,  and  practiced  it.  He  preached  to  Chris- 
tians a  higher  law,  the  consequences  of  obeying  which  was  not 
to  be  political  honors,  but  death.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  glories  of  the  new  religion  —  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  in  holding  all  powers  to  their  rightful  exercise,  and 
one  oi  its  chief  elements  of  success  and  forerunners  of  victory, 
beyond  all  other  systems  of  religion  or  philosophy. 

Plato  made  three  voyages  to  Sicily,  and  endeavored,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  his  eloquence,  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  its  Prince,  but  without  success.  Whereas,  the 
governor,  Felix,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  cap- 
tive, and  before  a  heroism  so  godlike  the  Boman  Csesars  sur- 
rendered at  last. 

Let  us,  then,  test  this  second  theory  in  connection  with  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  less  intermixed  with  religion 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  whether  in  present  or  past  ages ; 
and  first  with  respect  to  Sunday. 

Is  the  State  boiyid  to  forbid  labor  thereon  because  God  has 
forbidden  it  t  It  is  not.  He  has  forbidden  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  many  other  things,  which  he  will  punish  in  the  next 
world,  and  for  which  he  has  commanded  the  Church  to  exer- 
cise discipline  in  this ;  but  has  the  State  any  commission  or 
right  to  say  what  the  Chinese  in  California  shall  worship  ?  If 
it  can  prohibit  the  Chinese  from  the  adoration  of  Joss,  it  can 
prohibit  the  Bomanist  from  praying  before  a  crucifix. 

The  difijculty  with  most  of  those  in  this  country  who  find 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  position  of  legislators,  even  though 
they  should  be  quite  honest,  is  that  they  have  never  studied 
principles,  especially  such  principles  as  determine  whole  classes 
of  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  they  know  nothing  but  tradi- 
tion, or  expediency,  or  the  supposed  wish  of  their  particular 
constituency. 

To  apply  this :    The  legislator  can  make  statute  laws  of 
gach  of  Ood's  commandments  as  relate  to  temporal  concerns, 
9 
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and  none  other.  He  can  prohibit  homicide,  theft,  false  wit- 
ness, but  nothing  which  concerns  God  solely.  He  can  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  not  because  no  drunkard 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  because  they  imperil 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  community,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  can  make  a  quarantine  law. 

The  State  can  deal  with  crime  only,  not  with  sin.  Such  of 
the  ten  commandments  as  have  become  State  laws,  have  be- 
come so  for  civil,  and  not  for  religious,  reasons,  and  that  con- 
cerning Sunday  among  the  rest 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  facts  in  physiology,  that  a 
seventh  day  rest  is  required  by  the  necessities  of  labor,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  animal  or  human.  More  work  can  be  done, 
and  done  better,  by  working  six  days  and  resting  one,  than 
by  working  on  perpetually.  Even  religious  skeptics  are  satis- 
fied of  this,  as  also  that  Sunday  is  an  important  element  in 
civilization. 

Here  the  theologian  may  come  forward  and  say,  upon  his  own 
ground,  that  this  stated  interval  for  rest  being  indispensable 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  soul,  and  the  conservation  and 
propagation  of  religion  in  the  world,  the  constitution  of  na* 
ture  was  so  formed  by  its  Divine  Author  that  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  world,  which  coincides  with  and  demands  this 
rest,  makes  it  a  proper  subject  for  human  legislation.  Hence 
we  find  Sunday,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  a  civil,  and 
not  a  religious,  institution. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  State  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
The  present  writer  was  once  exceedingly  anxious  that  these 
should  become  the  stated  appointments  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, supposing  that  religion  would  be  a  gaineif  thereby. 
But  further  reflection  has  led  to  the  belief  that  civil  govern- 
ment, from  the  very  nature  of  its  functions,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  And  observation  has  shown  that  religion  snfiers 
more  than  it  gains  by  them. 

In  times  of  high  excitement,  when  one  party's  success  is 
another  party's  disaster,  and  vice  veraa^  one-half  of  the  people 
are  set  to  thanking  God  for  their  misfortunes  and  the  other  to 
bewailing  their  mercies ;  so,  at  least,  they  think. 
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These  appointments  have  become,  increasingly,  the  occa- 
sions of  demoralizing  the  pulpit,  by  the  introduction  of  mat- 
ters which  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  province  of  the  ministers 
of  religion,  dealing  out  their  political  animosities  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  fostering  conceit  on  the  one  side,  and  stirring  up 
indignation  and  contempt  on  the  other. 

We  find  in  the  construction  of  public  liturgies,  that  one 
great  object  is  so  to  frame  them  that  nothing  shall  be  prayed 
for  or  prayed  against  which  all  who  are  expected  to  join  in 
the  prayer  are  not  known  to  regard  as  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will. 

As  to  forcing  prayer,  it  is  something  which  the  Almighty 
himself  has  never  undertaken,  and  yet  we  have  in  our  posses- 
sion a  military  order  commanding  us  to  pray  for  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  then  making  war  upon  the  South. 
Did  we  dream  of  obeying  it  ?  A  prayer  oflfered  in  words  for 
one  thing,  when  the  heart  desires  another,  can  only  bring  a 
curse  upon  him  who  offers  it,  and  a  double  curse  upon  the 
party  which  would  enforce  such  hypocricy. 

Take  next  the  case  of  government  chaplains.  Our  own 
views  have  here  also  undergone  a  change,  as  the  result  of  a 
deeper  investigation  of  principles,  and  observation  of  the 
actual  working  of  our  present  system. 

When  persons  by  enlisting  in  the  public  service — the  army 
or  navy — would  thereby  be  deprived  of  their  religious  privi- 
leges, they  are  doubtless  entitled  to  have  them  supplied.  But 
how  I  At  their  own  cost,  upon  the  voluntary  principle,  as  all 
other  citizens.  Chaplains  will  then  be  chosen  by  religious 
men,  for  religious  purposes,  and  on  acdount  of  their  supposed 
religious  character,  and  their  influence  may  be  counted  on  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  all  with  whom  they  may  have  to  do. 

But  to  think  of  this  office  coming  in  as  a  part  of  the  spoils 
of  a  political  party  triumph  I — the  scramble  of  competitors,  so 
disgraceful  to  any  minister  of  religion  —  and  then  to  see  what 
professes  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
forced  into  the  corrupt  channels  of  party  politics,  and  sermons 
and  prayers  made  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  for 
the  time  being  I    There  have  been  worthy  civil  chaplains  in 
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times  past,  and  doubtless  there  are  now ;  bat  of  those  of  whom 
we  happened  to  have  particular  knowledge,  there  has  not 
been  one  whom  we  should  like  to  have  as  our  pastor. 

We  know  that  Christians  ar6  mostly  in  favor  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  that  infidels  are  their  chief  opponents,  and 
God  will  reward  each  according  to  their  motives ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  religion  has  not  suffered  from  its  connection 
with  the  State  in  this  form  ?  and  whether  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  religion  be  not  the  true  one  ? 

Again,  the  civil  law  imposes  a  penalty  upon  profane  swearing, 
but  not  because  God  has  prohibited  it  in  the  third  command- 
ment, but  as  an  offence  against  society.  The  British  govern- 
ment in  India  for  a  long  time,  if  not  at  present,  punished  any 
wanton  insult  to  the  God  or  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
there  an  offence  against  society. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  more  important,  more  fre- 
quent and  practical  relationship  which  the  State  courts  with 
religion  for  its  own  purposes  in  the  judicial  oath.  The  State 
finds  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  of  life  without 
reposing  a  certain  degree  of  trust  in  individuals  upon  their 
promise  of  fidelity.  When  the  betrayal  of  this  trust  can  be 
detected,  the  State  can  provide  a  penalty,  and  society  be  as 
safe  as  from  other  crimes.  But  in  numberless  cases  detection 
is  impossible,  and  it  is  known  beforehand  to  all  parties  that  it 
will  be  impossible.  A  witness  may  lie  iftway  the  life  of  his 
neighbor  without  the  possibility  of  detection  or  punishment. 
The  State  for  once  views  the  situation  in  the  light  of  ortho- 
doxy. It  assumes  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  the  men  it  has  to  trust.  They  will  lie ;  they 
will  sell  their  votes;  they  will  steal.  In  o£3ce,  instead  of 
serving  the  public,  they  will  serve  themselves,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  detection  and  punishment.  What  safeguard  can 
be  devised,  under  such  circumstances,  against  individual  and 
public  ruin  t 

Statesmen  in  counsel  have  declared,  with  one  consent,  that 
resort  must  be  had  to  conscience.  But  what  {9  conscience? 
A  very  important  question,  upon  which  we  read  much  that  ia 
erroneous  or  unsatisfactory  in  works  upon  moral  science,  and 
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in  the  pablished  speeches  of  great  lawyers,  made  within  a  year 
or  two  past,  in  one  of  the  most  important  trials  ever  had  in 
the  country.  The  bar  quarreled  for  three  days  over  a  ques- 
tion of  conscience,  which  none  of  them,  apparently,  understood. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement,  that  conscience 
was  something  very  sacred,  that  must  not  be  invaded  —  some 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  all  men  are  bom  with.  But . 
the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  .bom  with  a  conscience,  for  whole 
tribes  have  been  discovered  who  have  no  conscience,  and  never 
had  any.  No  moral  sense — no  notion  of  a  God  —  no  idola- 
try—  no  superstition  even. 

All  that  the  Betchuanas  of  South  Africa,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other,  are  bom  with,  is  the  capacity  of  conscience,  or,  rather, 
capability  of  its  operations  under  instmction.  These  tribes, 
under  instruction,  even  those  of  adult  age,  have  come  to  have 
enlightened  consciences,  and  tender  consciences.  What  is  con* 
science,  then  ?  Conscience  is  the  inward  monitor  or  judge 
which  prompts  a  man  to  do,  and  condemns  him  for  not  doing, 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  whether  it  be  so  in  reality  or  not. 
It  subjects  the  moral  delinquent,  by  his  own  standard  of  right, 
to  moral  suffering,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  more  intol- 
erable than  fine,  imprisonment,  or  death.  The  dictates  of 
conscience,  therefore,  being  the  creature  of  education,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  public  safety  that  this  faculty 
be  educated  under  a  law  which  is  absolutely  right,  and  from 
whose  jurisdiction  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape. 

The  judicial  oath,  then,  supposes  a  conscience,  and  that 
amenability  to  a  future  judgment  upon  perjury  is  acknowl- 
edged. It  is,  in  fact,  an  imprecation  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
a  man's  own  soul,  if  he  tells  a  lie  after  having  sworn  that  he 
would  tell  the  tmth ;  and  the  real  belief  and  expectation  of 
that  wrath,  combined  with  a  conviction  of  the  moral  turpitude 
of  perjury,  is  considered  the  best  security  which  society  can 
have  for  truth  in  courts  of  justice  and  fidelity  in  office.  And 
the  agency  herein  made  use  of  by  the  State  is  certainly  reHg- 
ion  J  for  religion  is  that  which  relates  to  God,  in  distinction 
from  morals,  which  relate  to  man.  But  it  is  not  exclusively 
the  Christian  religion. 
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When,  ID  the  progress  of  uational  iofidelitj  in  Greece,  there 
was  no  accredited  divinity  to  swear  by,  every  official  of  gov- 
ernment became  corrupt,  and  the  republic  fell ;  whereas,  in 
Eome,  during  the  republic,  as  related  by  Polybius,  and  under 
the  earlier  emperors,  the  most  enormous  sums  were  disbaraed 
in  the  public  service  with  scrupulous  integrity.  It  was  then 
that  individual  interests  were  secure,  and  the  colossal  power  of 
the  Ceesars  and  Oonsuls  arose,  directing  the  energies  of  a  popn- 
lation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  with  almost  military 
precision,  and  with  irresistible  force — a  discipline  attained  un- 
der the  authority  of  conscience,  founded  upon  religious  con- 
victions, and  a  believed  responsibility  to  the  immortal  gods 
by  whom  they  swora 

For  the  violation  of  the  sacramentum,  or  military  oath,  the 
Boman  soldier  could  not  escape  by  being  slain  in  battle.  His 
crime  followed  him  into  the  spirit  world,  and  would  there,  in 
his  belief,  confront  him  at  the  tribunal  of  his  infernal  judges, 
Minos,  Radomanthus,  and  Eacus,  whose  sentence  it  would 
receive  to  eternal  perdition.  No  wonder  that,  under  a  physi- 
cal and  religious  discipline  like  this,  a  national  grandeur  was 
attained  never  reached  before  or  since. 

And  what  security  can  there  be  for  truth,  or  the  promised 
discharge  of  public  trusts,  if  the  oath,  which  in  all  jurispru- 
dence is  held  to  rest  upon  religious  convictions,  has  no  au- 
thority from  conscience.  And  what  security  would  there  not 
be  if,  on  the  part  of  every  man  who  takes  an  oath,  there  were 
the  assured  conviction,  under  stronger  evidence  than  ever 
Greek  or  Boman  possessed,  that  the  perjurer  will  be  punished 
by  eternal  justice,  and  pay  in  the  next  world  the  penalty  of 
the  crime  which  he  has  committed  in  this. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  relationship  of  the  State  to 
religion  is  hereby  indicated  ?  Does  the  State  hereby  profess 
or  teaoh  any  religion?    Not  at  all. 

What  is  the  process  ?  A  man  offers  to  qualify  for  a  public 
office  of  trust,  or  as  a  juror  or  witness  in  a  court  of  justice. 
If  no  questions  are  asked,  he  is  presumed  to-be  of  some  relig- 
ion, and  is  commonly  sworn  upon  the  book  in  which  its  doc- 
trines are  contained.    If  a  Christian,  he  is  sworn  upon  the 
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Bible ;  if  a  Mahometan,  as  in  the  English  foreign  courts,  he 
is  sworn  upon  the  Koran ;  if  a  Hindoo,  upon  the  Shaster;  if 
a  Jew,  npon  the  Old  Testament ;  if  a  Roman  Catholic  (and 
any  donbt  arise),  npon  some  edition  of  the  Bible  anthorized 
by  the  Pope ;  or  in  some  cases  the  Irishman  cannot  be  trusted 
unless  he  sees  the  book  marked  with  a  cross.  It  may  be  by 
the  book-binder,  or  with  a  piece  of  chalk  at  the  clerk's  table, 
it  matters  not;  he  can  then  be  fully  trusted,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  a  Protestant,  he  is  sworn  upon  the  four  Gospels,  or 
upon  the  whole  Bible  in  any  edition. 

But  suppose  the  question  be  raised,  whether  the  proffered 
witness  be  of  any  belief.  The  judge  is  compelled  to  inquire. 
Do  you  believe  in  a  God  ?  If  he  says  no,  he  is  rejected.  Do 
you  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  amd  punishments,  or 
that  you  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come  for  a  false 
oath  ?  and  if  he  says,  ^  Ko,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  pun- 
ishment for  anybody  in  another  world,'  he  cannot  be  sworn ; 
for  the  suppositions  upon  which  an  oath  is  based  do  not,  in 
his  case,  exist,  though  in  some  of  the  States  a  substitute  for 
XJniversalists  is  attempted. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  while  the  oath  commits  the  party 
taking  it  to  some  religion,  it  does  not  so  commit  the  party 
who  administers  it.  It  is  a  mere  expedient,  to  which  the  State 
resorts  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  promises  without  itself 
being  necessarily  supposed  to  have  any  religion  at  all. 

The  obligation  of  oaths,  though  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
our  subject,  is  sufficiently  related  to  it  to  warrant  a  passing 
notice.  It  was  much  discussed  during  the  late  war.  What  is 
the  civil  law  or  practice  of  the  courts,  and  what  the  divine 
law  or  absolute  rule  of  right  ? 

Oaths  are  of  two  sorts — promissory  and  assertory.  Prom- 
issory oaths  are  ordinarily  those  taken  as  the  conditions  of 
office,  as  by  all  executive  officers,  l^slators,  judges,  jurors, 
etc.,  in  which  something  is  promised  to  be  done  in  future  time. 
This  class  of  oaths  is  binding  in  all  cases  before  God  and  man, 
for  it  is  put  to  every  man's  choice,  without  constraint,  whether 
he  will  take  them  or  not ;  and  the  man  who  voluntarily  ac- 
cepts this  condition  of  office,  and  then  pleads  conscience  for 
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not  doing  what  he  Bwore  in  that  oath  that  he  wonld  do,  is  a  per. 
jurer,  and  will  be  pnnished  as  such  as  certainly  as  the  justice 
of  heaven  or  earth  can  reach  him. 

But  suppose  a  man,  arrested  by  military  power,  and,  under 
threats  and  in  duress,  swears  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
or  the  Confederate  States,  which  may  be  thus  imposed.  The 
courts  decide  that  such  oaths  are  forced  and  null.  The  party 
taking  them  is  not  guilty  of  technical  perjury.  But  if  the 
thing  sworn  to  be  not  unlawful  in  itself,  the  oath  is  binding 
before  God,  for  he  holds  one  to  an  oath  to  do  a  lawftil  thing, 
though  unwillingly  taken,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience 
to  the  party  taking  it.  If  the  thing  sworn  to  was  unlawful  or 
wrong  in  itself,  like  that  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Paul,  it  is  not 
binding.  The  sin  is  in  the  taking,  not  in  the  breaking,  of  such 
an  oath. 

Take  next  the  case  of  assertory  oaths,  like  those  of  wit- 
nesses in  court,  or  any  other.  Take  a  strong  case :  A  man  is 
brought  before  some  provost-marshal,  an  upstart,  and  a  tyrant, 
it  may  be,  and  put  upon  oath  cruelly  and  unlawfully  to  tell 
whether  at  heart  he  is  a  rebel ;  has  he  a  right  to  swear  falsely 
to  save  his  life?  No.  Terrorism  is  no  excuse.  Let  death 
come  as  often  as  it  may  come;  it  matters  not.  The  divine 
Author  of  our  religion  might  have  saved  his  life  by  a  false- 
hood. Suppose  he  had  done  so ;  or  suppose  that  the  martyrs, 
under  ancient  or  modem  persecutions,  had  done  so;  they  might 
have  saved  their  lives  by  burning  incense  to  the  gods,  or  by 
declaring  their  belief  in  transubstantiation.  But  would  they 
have  been  guiltless  ?  No.  Assertory  oaths  are  obligatory  xm- 
der  aU  circumstances,  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  before 
God  and  man,  in  foro  oonscienscicBj  et  in  foro  codi. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  relationship  between  religion 
and  civil  government,  existing,  or  supposed  to  exist,  through 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  government  schools  ordered  by 
law.  The  storm  of  controversy  which  this  question  has  pro- 
duced at  the  North  is  morally  certain  to  overtake  us,  though 
at  a  later  period,  on  account  of  the  more  partial  presence  in 
the  South  of  the  two  elements  which  have  produced  it — infi- 
delity and  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 
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The  history  of  the  controversy  thus  far  is  brief  and  easily 
TiiiderBtood.  When  the  government  schools  were  started  in 
the  different  States,  the  question  of  religions  instruction  was 
raised,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  order  to  open  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school  by  reading  some  selection  from 
the  Bible.  But  after  some  time  complaint  was  made  by  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  becanse  Kings  James'  version  was  used,  which 
they  called  a  Protestant  version ;  and  as  they  conld  not  allow 
their  children  to  hear  this  read,  they  complained  of  being 
taxed  to  support  ^  sectarian  schools.'  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  that  could  hardly  be  called  a  sectarian  book  which  the 
whole  English  world  received  except  themselves,  and  which 
their  own  learned  men  admitted  to  be  substantially  the  word 
of  God ;  and,  furthermore,  that  their  peculiar  doctrines  could 
not  be  readily  derived  from  the  Douay  version  itself  without 
commentary,  which  always  accompanies  it.  Again,  as  the  law 
said  nothing  about  versions^  where  the  Boman  Catholics  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  majority,  Protestant  school  commissioners 
directed  the  Doijay  version  to  be  used.  And  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  minority,  and  pleaded  conscience  against  their 
children  hearing  King  James'  version,  it  was  allowed  that 
such  children  need  not  come  until  the  reading  was  over.  But 
this  would  not  do,  and  they  agitated  and  agitated  until  some 
of  the  Legislatures  were  induced  to  expel  the  Bible,  in  all 
versions,  from  the  schools,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

But  Boman  Catholics  were  as  far  from  being  satisfied  as 
ever,  for  they  pleaded  conscience  about  sending  their  children 
to  these  very  schools,  which  they  now  called  ^Godless  schools.' 
They  must  have  religious  instruction,  not  only  in  the  general, 
but  in  the  particular,  and  would  trust  none  to  give  it  but 
themselves.  They  withdrew  their  children,  complained  of  be- 
ing taxed  for  what  they  could  not  in  conscience  enjoy,  and  de- 
manded their  portion  of  the  school  fund,  to  be  expended  as  they 
saw  fit.  The  Catholic  vote  was  pledged  and  given  as  a  unit 
to  any  party  who  would  grant  their  demands.  By  this  means 
they  won  the  Legislature  of  Kew  York  on  that  particular 
question,  and  their  demand  was  also  granted ;  and  as  the  result, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1870,  they  drew  from  the  school 
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fund  $170,000,  while  all  the  Proteetante  combined,  who  consti- 
tute a  large  majority  of  the  population,  drew  but  $43,^'00.  The 
apathy  of  the  people  to  these  facts  still  continues.  This  abund- 
ance of  the  public  money  enables  them  to  offer  superior  induce- 
ments to  Protestant  children  to  go  into  their  schools,  where 
the  Bible  is  not  read  at  all,  in  any  version,  but  the  peculiar 
superstitions  of  the  Eomish  Church  are  taught  as  diligently 
as  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  such  schools,  so  sup- 
ported, there  is  an  alliance,  not  only  between  the  State  and 
reUgiony  but  between  the  State  and  the  Ohureh,  and,  as  it 
turns  out  in  point  of  fact  in  this  case,  one  particular  Church 
as  against  all  other  Churches. 

Suppose  the  Episcopalians  should  plead  conscience  for  hav- 
ing their  children  taught,  in  connection  with  arithmetic,  the 
Apostolical  Succession,  the  Presbyterians  Election  and  Repro- 
bation, and  so  of  the  rest,  then  there  would  follow  either  a 
Church  and  State  in  a  worse  form  than  that  now  m  process 
of  dissolution  in  England,  or  a  disruption  of  the  whole  system 
of  government  schools,  which  would  be  much  the  less  evil  of 
the  two,  or  than  letting,  as  now,  a  particular  denomination 
withdraw  and  teach  its  sectarian  peculiarities  against  all  others 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  —  those  others  doing  nothing  of 
the  sort,  since  no  book  is  permitted  in  the  remaining  schools 
which  contains  anything  sectarian.  Thus  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  effected  the 
most  advantageous  alliance  with  the  State  which  it  could 
desire.^ 

Denying,  then,  as  we  do,  any  connection  between  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  Church,  from  reading  the  Bible  in  public 
schools,  the  question  is,  what  sort  of  connection  does  it  imply 
with  religion  2  and  ought  this  reading  to  be  continued  by  law, 
or  discontinued  under  all  the  circumstances?  That  religion  has 
been  taught  in  secular  schools,  from  the  earliest  ages,  is  beyond 

1  Dr.  DOllinger  states  that  the  principal  means  by  which  the  Jesmts  were 
enabled  to  pass  the  blasphemous  dogma  of  Papal  Infalllbilitj,  in  the  late 
Vatican  Council,  was  the  introduction  of  class-books  which  taught  it  in 
their  schools  and  seminaries  during  tlii  past  generaUon* 
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dispute.  In  the  great  States  of  antiquity  science  was  cultivated 
under  the  shadow  of  Paganism.  The  highest  branches  of  edu- 
cation among  the  Grecian  philosophers  treated  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods  and  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man.  The  schools 
of  Pythagoras  taught  the  harmony  of  the  universe  and  man's 
immortal  destiny,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  morals 
over  all  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Aristotle  repaired  to 
the  Lyceum  to  teach  the  Athenian  youth  his  philosophy,  in 
which  theology  had  a  conspicuous  place.  Keither  groves  nor 
academies  were  ever  dissociated  from  ethics. 

And  from  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  where  our 
knowledge  upon  this  point  begins,  sacred  and  secular  knowl- 
edge was  communicated  in  concert.  Through  the  middle 
ages  the  portals  of  the  schools  bore  this  inscription,  religioni 
et  artHms  Sdcra,  Throughout  modern  Europe  it  is  still  the 
same,  founded  upon  the  general  conviction  that  secular  educa- 
tion, carried  on  and  completed  apart  from  religion,  is  incom- 
patible with  public  safety. 

It  seems  also  to  be  the  general  conviction  among  ourselves, 
that  a  State  without  moral  education  cannot  possibly  stand. 
It  is  also  the  opinion  of  our  teachers  of  morals,  that  there  is 
no  effective  system  of  morals  to  be  found  outside  of  the  Bible ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  morals 
of  the  Bible  from  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Is  it,  then,  the 
province  of  the  State  to  teach  the  Bible  in  connection  with 
secular  education?  There  are  grounds  for  serious  doubt, 
whether  it  be  the  province  of  the  State  to  teach  either,  or  that 
there  is  any  more  propriety  in  taxing  us  to  give  our  neighbor's 
child  an  education  than  in  taxing  us  to  give  him  a  farm. 
Agrarianism  in  education  is  the  same  in  principle  as  agrarian- 
ism  in  land. 

But  this  is  not  the  common  opinion ;  and  the  majority,  being 
able  to  get  education  for  their  children  in  this  way  cheaper 
than  by  paying  for  it  themselves,  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
vote  for  it,  and  education  at  the  public  expense  continue  a 
popular  measure,  and  probable  means  of  further  congressional 
interference  with  the  States.  At  a  late  session  a  national 
school  bill  was  introduced  from  Massachusetts,  under  which 
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the  teaching  of  the  New  England  Primer  might  be  made 
compulBory  in  every  Bchool  in  the  South,  and  the  question  of 
how  much  religion,  and  of  what  sort,  our  children  shall  be 
taught  in  connection  with  science,  be  determined  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

*  The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  we  have  the  true 
ideal  of  political  government,  or  whether,  if  we  have,  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  State  schools  would  be  practicable  un« 
der  its  rule ;  but  the  question  is,  what  ought  the  State,  consti* 
tuted  as  it  is,  to  do  in  the  premises  %  We  answer,  just  nothing 
at  all.  There  should  be  no  law  upon  the  subject,  but  the  vol- 
untary  principle  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  allowed  free  conrae. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  usual  opinion,  at  least  in  the  Christian 
part  of  the  community,  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  must  be 
stated  in  brief. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  a  large  foreign  population,  the 
majority  being  either  infidels  or  Boman  Catholics.  The  Ko- 
man  Catholics  are  opposed  to  State  schools  altogether ;  but  if 
we  must  have  them  they  would  expel  all  religious  teaching 
from  them,  taking  that  in  charge  for  their  own  children,  and 
as  many  more  as  they  can  induce  to  receive  it.  The  infidels, 
many  of  them  said  to  be  downright  atheists,  were,  of  course, 
opposed  to  having  the  Bible  read.  It  so  happened  that  these 
two  classes  found  themselves  a  majority  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  city,  and  each,  for  their  own  reasons,  voted  to 
prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts,  which  decided  against 
the  Board  of  Education.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  this 
decision  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which,  by  a  large  majority, 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court.  Both  the  Legislature  and 
the  court  were,  undoubtedly,  right. 

No  earthly  power  should  dare  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
laws  of  God  by  anybody,  in  any  capacity,  no  matter  what,  if 
they  choose  to  read  it.  But,  then,  does  the  civil  right  exist  to 
B&y?  1^^  ^&U  read  the  Bible,  whether  you  choose  to  do  so  or 
not  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  it  is  said,  if  a  Legislature  can 
rightly  undertake  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  for  the 
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public  good,  can  it  not  as  rightly  undertake  its  moral  educa- 
tion for  the  same  reason  t 

But  here  comes  in  the  admitted  impracticability  of  separat- 
ing morals  from  religion,  and  hence  the  di£Scnlty  which  this 
question,  in  every  form,  has  encountered,  and  to  the  solution  of 
which  no  approach  has  yet  been  made ;  and  hence  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  come,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
legislature  to  pass  any  law  upon  the  subject.  The  following 
are  our  reasons  for  this  opinion : 

1. '  It  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  frame  a  law  touching  any 
form  of  religious  instruction  which  an  adroit  teacher,  who 
dislikes  it,  cannot  and  will  not  evade.  Such  teachers  are  not 
uncommon,  and  they  are,  we  fear,  increasing  in  numbers ;  and 
although  the  Bible  be  read  in  their  schools,  according  to  law, 
it  would  be  better  for  religion,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
it  should  not  be  read. 

2.  Though  it  be  an  insult  to  high  heaven  to  pass  any  law 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  schools,  yet  the 
matter  being  left  free,  many  communities,  perhaps  the  majority, 
will  have  religious  teachers,  and  the  Bible  will  be  read,  as  all, 
of  course,  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  the  conduct  of  general  edu- 
cation. Here,  as  elsewhere,  under  our  institutions,  at  least, 
religion  must  take  its  fortunes  through  the  world,  aided  only 
by  the  friendship  of  those  who  love  it  under  the  conduct  of  its 
divine  Author. 

Civil  government  is  the  arm  of  flesh,  on  which  the  Church  has 
been  too  prone  to  rely ;  even  the  friends  of  spiritual  religion, 
weaiy  of  toil,  have  looked  to  it  for  that  which  it  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  bestow. 

The  question,  then,  occurs,  what  are  we  to  do  f  The  morals 
of  a  State  are  more  essential  to  its  temporal  prosperity  than 
education ;  and  morals,  apart  from  religion,  if  allowed  to  exist 
in  particular  individuals,  have  never  yet  characterized  a  com- 
munity. What,  then,  are  the  instruments  by  which  religion 
and  morals  shall  be  secured  to  the  world  t  We  answer,  they 
are  persons,  not  laws.  They  are  men,  moved  themselves  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  relying  upon  moral  suasion,  and  not 
upon  pains  and  penalties  imposed  by  human  authority. 
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What  guarantee  for  life  and  liberty  can  written  constitu- 
tions give  when  those  who  administer  them  are  corrupt? 
What  guarantee  that  tbe  course  of  legislation  will  not  be  cor- 
rupt, when  the  politicians  themselves  have  become  so  ?  Or  if 
we  look  to  the  judiciary  itself,  that  last  resort  for  justice,  what 
chance  have  rights  for  protection  there,  when  the  bar  from 
which  the  judiciary  is  selected  has  become  demoralized  and 
corrupt!  It  is  then  that  the  death-smell  of  the  body  politic 
becomes  perceptible,  when  the  courts  themselves  can  no  longer 
be  depended  on  for  justice. 

Lord  Campbell  speaks  more  as  a  moralist  than  as  a  lawyer, 
in  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
when  Tenterdon  was  Chief  Justice.  ^  Before  such  men,'  says 
he, .  fter,  ,«  .0  preU»c»  for  bei.g  I«.g.V  or  import^n.^ 
Every  point  made  by  counsel  was  understood  in  a  moment, 
the  application  of  every  authority  discovered  at  a  glance.  The 
counsel  saw  when  he  might  sit  down,  his  case  being  safe,  or 
when  he  might  sit  down,  all  chance  of  success  for  his  client 
being  at  an  end. 

'  But  I  have  practiced  in  courts  where  no  case  was  secure, 
and  none  was  desperate,  and  where  good  points  being  over- 
ruled, it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  justice  that  bad  ones 
should  be  taken,'  humiliating  as  it  was.  ^  But  in  that  golden 
age  law  and  reason  prevailed ; '  i.  ^.,  intelligence  and  moral 
virtue,  and  beyond  all  else  the  last, '  the  result  was  confidently 
anticipated  before  the  argument  began,  and  the  judgment 
approved  by  all,  including  the  vanquished  party.  Before  such 
a  tribunal  the  advocate  becomes  dearer  to  himself  by  preserv- 
ing his  self  esteem,  and  feels  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  justice, 
and  not  a  declaimer,  a  trickster,  or  a  bully.' 

With  so  high  a  moral  tone  in  the  judiciary,  the  sublime 
ideal  of  law,  as  drawn  by  the  immortal  Hooker,  would  be.  real- 
ized upon  earth :  ^  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Ood,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  ex- 
empted from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men,  of  what  condi- 
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tion  soever,  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy-' 

What  is  law  but  the  embodiment  of  justice — duty  between 
man  and  man  —  never  realized  upon  earth  save  under  a  con- 
trolling apprehension  of  man^s  duty  to  God.  And  what  but 
the  dissolution  of  States  has  ensued  when  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation  has  been  dissolved  ?  And  when  has  that  sense  failed 
to  be  dissolved  when  all  sense  of  religion  has  faded  from  the 
public  mind  ?  What  but  such  failure,  and  the  influx  of  athe- 
ism, was  the  cause  of  the  almost  unheard  of  calamities  of 
France  through  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  centuiy,  and 
onward  to  the  closing  scene  at  Waterloo,  in  1815  ?  And  what 
else  has  caused  her  present  miseries  and  degradation — a  great 
and  proud  people,  not  long  since,  literally  begging  for  charity 
in  all  the  churches  of  Christendom.  Such  was  the  insane  cry 
for  war  by  the  people  themselves,  without  a  shadow  of  justice, 
that  the  only  statesman  who  dared  to  protest,  even  feebly, 
and  that  upon  the  score  of  policy  only,  could  find  personal 
safety  only  in  silence  and  a  hasty  retreat  from  public  observa- 
tion. 

Look  at  the  same  thing,  as  exhibited  on  the  largest  scale  in 
the  world's  history,  when  the  Christian  religion,  superseding 
the  pagan  virtues,  imperfect  as  they  were,  without  a  substitute, 
and  allied,  under  Constantine  and  his  successors,  with  the  civil 
power,  and  propagated  by  its  edicts,  became  a  new  organ  of 
despotism.  The  great  officers  of  the  Church  made  merchan- 
dize of  its  religion,  while  those  who  had  some  better  apprehen- 
sion of  the  new  institute,  sought  more  and  more  to  cultivate 
it  in  monastic  seclusion.  And  what  was  the  result,  not  only 
to  religion,  but  as  to  the  State  itself?  Bead  it,  not  as  described 
from  afar  by  the  philosophic  Gibbon,  but  by  St.  Jerome,  who 
looked  out  from  his  cell  in  the  Syrian  deserts  upon  the  tragedy 
itself.  For  although  it  was  more  than  three  hundred  years 
after  the  body  politic  was  struck  with  death  before  it  breathed 
its  last,  yet  in  his  day'  the  dying  process  had  begun,  in  the 
course  of  which  there  were  agonies  and  groans,  such  as  in  the 
range  of  our  reading  there  is  no  other  record. 

*I  am  horror-struck,'  says  he,  ^  with  the  heaps  of  ruins  which 
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everywhere  meet  our  eyes.  For  now  twenty  years  the  vast 
space  separating  Coustantinople  from  the  Julian  Alps  has  been 
saturated  with  Boman  blood.  Every  rank  of  sodety,  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  bishops,  the  ministers  and  their  flocks,  slaughtered 
or  carried  into  captivity ;  churches  burned  with  fire,  or  con« 
verted  into  stables;  the  whole  land  turned  into  mourning. 
Everywhere  is  seen  the  image  of  death  multiplied  by  a  thou- 
sand shapes.  From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  the 
Empire  crumbles  into  dust.  Had  I  a  hundred  mouths  and  a 
hundred  tongues,  with  a  voice  as  sonorous  as  brass,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  set  forth  such  a  host  of  evils.' 

To  divide,  impartially,  at  this  day,  the  responsibilities  of  such 
events  is  beyond  all  human  discrimination ;  but  the  Church 
was  far  from  guiltless.  She  madly  threw  away  her  power 
to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  society,  even  in  the  last  days  of 
the  decadence  of  the  civil  constitution.  Her  first  duty  was 
to  maintain  her  attitude  of  independence  of  the  State — nay, 
if  rendered  necessary  by  persecution,  an  attitude  of  defiance. 
It  was  the  next  duty  of  her  great  preachers,  like  St  Jerome 
himself,  capable  of  a  Oiceronian  eloquence,  and  of  their  hear- 
ers, instead  of  rushing  in  multitudes  into  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  to  cultivate  there  a  factitious  religion  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  to  plunge  into  the  corrupting  masses  of 
Eoman  society,  preaching  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  So  had  the  utter  dissolution  of  morals  and  dis- 
cipline been  prevented,  and  the  Boman  armies,  as  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines,  have  driven  Goths  and  Yandals  before  them 
as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Here — if  we  may  be  allowed  a  word  in  the  line  of  our  pro- 
fession as  public  teachers  of  morals  and  religion — here  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  men  of  this  generation,  to-wit :  the 
futility  of  all  supports  for  religion  external  to  itself.  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes.  Have  no  reliance  upon  constitutions  of 
human  device.  They  will  not  long  avail  against  corrupt  ma> 
jorities.  Put  no  confidence  in  laws,  depended  upon,  as  with 
the  French  philosophers,  to  work  mechanically  from  without 
inward,  but  upon  principle  in  the  individual  heart,  which  may 
be  depended  upon  to  work  morally  from  within  outward.    Put 
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no  confidence  in  oaths  for  the  conservation  of  truth  between 
man  and  man,  or  for  oflScial  integrity.  Look  at  the  men  who 
have  taken  the  oaths  of  ofSce.  Pnt  no  confidence  in  State 
schools,  as  manipulated  by  politicians  and  sectaries,  foV  the 
conservation  of  public  morals,  or  in  any  system  whatsoever 
which  mere  law  can  enforce.  Nowhere  upon  earth  can  confi- 
dence be  reposed  with  ultimate  safety  but  in  individual  men, 
i^vho  are  themselves  under  the  government  of  the  first  and 
great  commandment  of  the  law. 
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3.  Oeorge  Puttenham :  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie.  (Eng- 
lish Keprints.)    London.    1869. 
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The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  only 
slowly  acquired  that  recognized  respectability  which  permitted 
them  to  claim  comparison  with  the  classical  languages  of  an- 
tiquity. The  treatise  of  Dante,  De  Vuigari  Eloquentia^  the 
title  of  his  Dimna  Commediay  and  his  original  purpose  of 
composing  in  Latin  that  splendid  monument  of  mediaeval 
genius  and  learning,  show  the  low  estimate  in  which  the  sweet 
Italian  speech  was  held,  at  the  moment  of  its  loftiest  triumph, 
by  the  great  poet  by  whom  that  triumph  was  won.  A  like 
testimony  is  rendered  by  Petrarch's  expectation  of  enduring 
fame  from  his  long-forgotten  Latin  epic,  Africa^  and  not  from 
the  native  graces  of  those  Sonnets  which  have  been  the  admira- 
tion and  the  despair  of  all  subsequent  generations.  Lord  Bacon 
expected  his  philosophical  speculations  and  his  memory  to  be 
10 
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preserved  only  by  his  Latin  works,  or  by  the  Latin  versions  of 
his  English  treatises ;  and  he  was  more  solicitous  abont  pro- 
curing accurate  and  elegant  translations  of  his  productions  into 
Latin  than  about  his  own  rich  and  stately  English,  in  which 
nearly  all  his  writings  were  originally  composed.  In  the  next 
generation,  special  reasons  induced  John  Milton  to  compose 
in  Latin  his  Defensioriea  pro  Populo  Angliocmo;  but  he  hesi- 
tated, notwithstanding  the  youthful  expression  of  admiration 
for  his  mother-tongue,  whether  he  should  indite  the  great  poem 
of  his  life  in  the  language  of  his  own  England,  or  in  that  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  was  very  slowly  that  the  English  won  even 
such  regard  as  was  accorded  to  French  and  Italian.  It  had 
scarcely  attained  such  consideration  when  Gibbon  commenced 
his  unrivalled  History,  and  contemplated  composing  it  in 
French.  It  is  only  within  the-  present  century  that  this  noble 
speech  has  gaiaed  its  present  proud  position  of  being  generally 
esteemed  superior  to  all  other  modern  tongues ;  at  least  equal 
to  the  classical  languages  in  vigor,  variety,  and  comprehension, 
while  surpassing  them  in  brevity,  directness,  simplicity,  and 
abundance.  It  is  needless  to  allege  Camden's  quaint  com- 
mendation, or  Gwinn's  notable  eulogy,  which  was  cited  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  and  has  been  so  frequently  adduced  since. 
Similar  testimony  has  been  rendered  by  many  othei  recent 
scholars,  who  have  converted  into  praise  the  reproach  of  Leib- 
nitz, that  English  was  like  the  jay  in  borrowed  plumes,  and 
that  it  would  be  naked,  indeed,  if  its  fine  feathers  were  restored 
to  their  original  owners. 

This  copious  and  admirable  language,  enriched  with  a  vast 
amount  of  the  most  precious  literary  treasures,  was  for  ages  little 
appreciated  by  those  who  employed  it  as  the  daily  vehicle  of 
their  thoughts,  sentiments,  wishes,  and  daily  intercourse.  Oc- 
casionally a  poet  might  appreciate  the  powers  of  his  instru- 
ment of  song,  and  might  anticipate  its  great  destiny  as  the  cob- 
mopolitan  language  of  the  future.     Chapman  might  declare — 

'  That  no  tong  hath  the  Muses'  utterance  heyred 
For  verse,  and  that  sweet  mnsique  to  the  ear 
Shook  out  of  rime  so  naturally  as  this' ; 

and  Dryden  might  respond  by  commending  ^  the  lai^e  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  English  tongue ' ;  but  few  were  they  who  admired, 
or  who  understood  the  admiration  of  the  few.  The  intrinsic 
excellences  and  capacities  of  this  language  were  unnoted  by 
those  who  received  its  inspiration.  It  was  the  atmosphere 
which  the^  dwelt  in,  which  they  breathed,  which  sustained 
their  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  which  afforded  continued 
exhilaration,  without  attracting  regard  to  the  ever  present 
source  of  numerous  blessings.  It  was  despised  because  it  was 
familiar.  The  censures  of  foreigners  were  deemed  just  for 
want  of  intelligent  and  affectionate  examination.  English 
^as  esteemed  for  its  indispensable  services,  not  honored  for 
its  great  and  varied  merits.  It  was,  in  consequence,  as  little 
studied  as  admired.  Yet  it  is  inexcusable  for  any  liberal 
and  educated  mind  to  remain  heedless  or  incognizant  of  the 
mother-tongue  which  infuses  or  corroborates  so  much  of  our 
mental  and  moral  habits  and  associations ;  which  exercises  so 
potent,  often  because  so  unconscious,  an  influence  upon  both 
the  individual  and  the  national  temperament;  which  is  the 
main  ^  vinculum  societaiis '  /  and  which  fosters  veracity,  can- 
dor, and  integrity,  or  falsehood,  deception,  and  dishonesty, 
according  to  its  hereditary  genius  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  is  used. 

It  is  only  within  very  late  years  that  the  thorough,  system- 
atic, and  extensive  study  of  English  has  attracted  any  consid- 
erable regard.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  French  and 
the  Italians,  treated  their  language  with  no  such  neglect  as  was 
long  the  lot  of  the  English.  Those  nations  carried  their  reward 
in  the  improvement  of  their  daily  and  thefr  literary  speech, 
and  in  the  constant  recognition  and  observance  of  the  beauties 
and  graces  which  characterized  them  respectively.  The  study 
of  English  has  scarcely  been  even  a  native  growth.  It  was 
provoked  by  the  successful  linguistic  investigations  into  the 
history,  forms,  changes,  and  fortunes  of  foreign  tongues ;  and 
we  must  still  turn  to  German  or  French  scholarship  for  many 
of  the  best  works  which  elucidate  the  language  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Bacon,  and  Milton.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  native  remiss- 
ness that  the  stymologies  of  Webater^a  Dictionary  issued  from 
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BerliD,  and  from  the  brain  of  a  German  philoBopber,  Dr. 
Mahn. 

If,  however,  long  generations  elapsed  without  witnessing  any 
adequate  prosecution  of  English  philology,  the  protracted  In- 
attention seems  at  length  to  have  passed  away.  The  English 
language  and  the  English  literature,  so  recently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  study,  have  already  been  introduced  as  branches 
of  liberal  education  into  many  academical  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutions, and  have  become  the  exclusive  and  earnest  care  of 
several  literary  associations.  The  daily-extending  investiga- 
tion into  the  history,  growth,  structure,  changes,  and  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  language  has  been  pursued  with  such  eager 
perseverance  that  English  philology  may  already  take  rank 
with  the  older  learning  devoted  to  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 
The  number  of  essays  and  more  elaborate  works  in  this  new 
department,  issued  within  the  last  twenty  years,  would  already 
constitute  an  ample  library.  The  popular  demand  may  have 
favored  the  production  of  numerous  treatises  of  narrow  range 
and  small  merit,  but,  nevertheless,  a  very  large  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  sources  of  authentic  knowledge  has  been  made 
by  most  competent  and  zealous  inquirers.  The  peculiaritiea 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  the  English  Ballad  So- 
ciety, of  the  Shakspeare  and  the  Chaucer  Societies,  etc,  etc.; 
the  instructive  and  interesting  reprints  of  early  authors,  due 
to  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  Edward  Arber;  the  discussions 
and  criticisms  which  gathered  round  this  increasing  body  of 
philological  materials;  the  researches  and  the  systematic  labors 
of  Latham,  Oamett,  Marsh,  Whitney,  Alford,  Moore,  M&tzner, 
Koch,  Kell4,  Skeat,  Bosworth,  Ohild,  Ellis,  Thomm^rel,  etc., 
have  both  given  a  powerful  impulse,  and  supplied  important 
aid  to  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  English  scholarship. 

The  data  are  scarcely  as  yet  complete  for  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  any  era  of  the  language  and  literature;  but  every 
period,  down  to  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  has  received  more  or 
less  copious  illustration.  K  the  materials,  now  accessible  in 
convenient  form,  be  compared  with  the  rarily  and  inaccessi- 
bility of  those  available  to  the  Parkers,  and  Youngs,  and 
Shuyds,  and  Skinners,  and  Lyes,  and  Hickeses,  and  Pegges,  of 
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former  generations,  there  is  every  reason  to  congratulate  our 
contemporaries  on  their  increased  advantages,  as  well  as  to 
angur  most  favorably  of  the  coming  years.  The  very  incom- 
pleteness of  the  published  documents,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  deductions  hitherto  drawn  from  them,  may  augment  both 
our  satisfaction  and  our  hopes ;  for  such  deficiencies  may  be, 
in  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  extent  of  the  subject  requir- 
ing elucidation,  the  vast  tract  of  time  during  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  language  must  be  traced,  the  abundance  of  the 
records  to  be  examined  and  reproduced,  and  the  amount  of 
preliminary  labor  to  be  performed.  The  English  people  are 
fortunate  above  other  nations  in  possessing  an  unbroken  series 
of  legal  and  political  documents  from  the  reign  of  Bichard  I, 
a  continuous  chain  of  contemporary  annals  or  chronicles  from 
Eang  Alfred,  and  a  repertory  of  literary  specimens  and  of  criti- 
cal notices  of  the  language  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
No  other  people  can  boast  of  equal  advantages  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  its  fortunes  and  its  speech ;  but  the  very  multitude  and 
diversity  of  the  reliques  that  have  been  preserved  require  time 
for  their  publication,  and  a  further  delay  for  their  judicious 
emplojrment.  Considering  how  recently  the  enthusiasm  for 
such  studies  manifested  itself,  how  gradually  the  taste  for  them 
is  propagated  through  expanding  circlee,  there  is  more  reason 
for  surprise  and  gratification  at  the  amount  of  work  already 
accomplished,  than  for  disappointmient  at  finding  that  what 
has  been  achieved  is  still  imperfect,  and  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
public  languor  still  to  be  surmounted,  may  be  apprehended 
firom  knowing  that  the  Early  English  Text  and  the  Chaucer 
Societies  are  retarded  in  their  progress  only  by  the  paucity  of 
their  subscribers,  and  that  a  similar  calamity  hasi  up  to  this 
time,  prevented  the  publication  of  Prof  Corson's  The  Sources 
of  Archaic  English^  specimen  pages  of  which  were  circulated 
several  jears  ago. 

A  thorough  and  satisfactory  body  of  English  philology 
would  supply  a  full  and  adequate  exposition  of  the  fortunes, 
forms,  and  changes  of  the  English  language  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.    The  tongues  which  have  coalesced,  the  times 
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and  modes  of  their  amalgamation,  the  races  by  which  they 
were  introduced,  the  political  and  social  circumstances  deter- 
mining and  coloring  their  coinbinations,  their  relative  propor- 
tions and  reciprocal  interaction,  all  demand  careful  apprecia- 
tion. The  task  must  be  performed  with  respect  to  all  the 
separate  constituents  of  the  language,  and  their  joint  results. 
The  vocabulary,  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation,  the  accidence, 
the  syntax,  the  arrangement  of  words,  the  idioms  and  their 
justification,  the  principles  of  the  versification  and  the  metri- 
cal schemes,  all  need  copious  discussion.  These  careful  inves- 
ligations  must  be  prosecuted  for  each  separate  period ;  and  it 
is  only  when  all  the  periods  shall  have  been  as  fully  illustrated 
as  the  circumstances  may  permit  that  the  introductory  task 
will  have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Naturally  enough,  certain  periods  have  heretofore  attracted 
much  more  attention  than  others.  The  conversion  of  King 
Alfred's  English,  and  his  *  Frenche  of  Stratforde-alte-Bowe,' 
into  the  King's  English  of  Chaucer,  has  been  very  diligently 
traced.  Latterly  the  diversities  of  dialect  in  different  locali- 
ties,  in  the  century  preceding  Chaucer,  have  received  much 
consideration ;  but  there  are  very  important  periods  in  which 
changes  less  sudden  and  notable  occurred,  which  have  received 
little  attention.  A  few  passing  observations  only  have  been 
accorded  to  the  influence  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses — to  the 
changes  produced  by  the  great  Bebellion  —  by  French  pre- 
dominance after  the  Restoration — by  the  Addisonian  circle — 
by  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  last  century.  How  many 
^references  are  made  by  the  historians  of  the  language  to  Swift's 
Polite  Oonversationy  or  to  his  notes  on  the  current  language 
of  his  time?  Who  has  examined  the  changes  of  the  literary 
tongue  which  may  be  ascribed  to  deliberate  innovations  of 
Ben  Jonson,  John  Milton,  and  John  Dryden  ?  But  among 
the  periods  which  are  most  important,  and  which  have  met 
with  no  sufficient  treatment,  is,  singularly  enough,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

It  is  this  last  limited  but  instructive  topic  which  will  engage 
our  attention  on  the  present  occasion;  not  with  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  in  detail  the  alterations  which  the  language  then 
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Tinderwent,  for  such  an  attempt  would  require  a  goodly  vol- 
ume; nor  with  the  design  of  commenting  upon  the  works 
selected  for  a  text,  since  they  are  but  examples  of  the  authori- 
ties to  be  consulted ;  but  with  the  hope  of  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  labors  then  undertaken,  the  necessity  of  their  exe- 
cution, and  the  agencies  by  which  they  were  effected. 

The  eminence  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  speculation,  culture,  and  enterprize,  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  The  literary  splendor  of  the  period  has 
never  been  called  in  question.,  All  will  regard  it  as  the  most 
brilliant  era  of  English  literature,  and  many  will  acquiesce 
in  Lord  Jeffrey's  estimate  of  it,  as  the  noblest  literary  age  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  the  glories  represented  by  the 
names  of  Sydney,  and  Spenser,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Baleigh,  however  sudden  they  may  appear 
from  the  difficulty  of  looking  through  and  beyond  the  blaze 
that  surrounds  them,  had  been  painfully  and  deliberately  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  cultivation  of  the  language. 

The  designation  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  extremely  vague, 
and,  in  some  respects,  infelicitous.  It  is  frequently  made  to 
include  Sackville,  whose  Mirror  for  Magistrates  belongs,  in 
its  inception,  to  the  last  year  of  Queen  Mary,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, whose  Pa/radise  Lost  appeared  under  Charles  II.  What- 
ever limits  jnay  be  assigned  for  the  close  of  the  era  which 
honors  the  name  of  the  Maiden  Queen,  its  real  commencement 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  decade  between  1580  and 
1590.  In  1586  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
patron  of  letters  and  of  men  of  letters,  was  slain.  His  Apologie 
for  Poetrie  was  composed  in  1582,  though  not  published  till 
1595.  That  celebrated  essay  was  a  reply  to  Gosson's  Schools 
of  Ahcsey  and  both  productions  show  that  English  literature 
was  still  struggling  to  obtain  public  recognition  and  the  graces 
of  art.  Spenser's  Shepherd^s  Calendar  issued  anonymously 
from  the  press  in  1579,  and  was  never  acknowledged  by  its 
reputed  author,  who,  says  Webbe,  in  1586,  *  In  my  judgement 
principally  deserveth  the  tytle  of  the  rightest  English  poet 
that  I  ever  read.'  To  this  commendation  he  adds,  *  Sorry  I 
am  that  I  can  find  none  other  with  whom  I  might  couple  him 
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in  this  catalogne,  in  his  rare  gyfk  of  poetrie.'  He  had  previ- 
onely  said,  ^  I  know  no  memorable  work  written  by  any  poet 
in  our  English  speeche  until  twenty  years  past.'  But  the  names 
which  he  mentions  as  illustrating  this  score  of  years,  all  within 
Elizabeth's  reign,  fire  either  those  of  translators,  or  such  as 
would  not  now  be  accepted  as  illustrations  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  They  are  Master  George  Gascoyne,  ^  a  wytty  gentleman, 
and  the  very  cheefe  of  our  late  rymers ' ;  Norton,  Edwardes, 
Tyler,  Churchyard,  Hunter,  Haywood,  Phaier,  Golding,  Flem- 
ing, Bamabe  Googe,  Whetstone,  Munday,  Graunge,  Knight, 
Witmott,  Darrell.  '  If  I  let  passe,'  says  Webbe,  *  the  uncount- 
able rabble  of  ryming  ballet  makers  and  composers  of  senc&- 
less  Sonets,  who  be  most  busy  to  stuffe  every  stall  full  of  groese 
devises  and  unlearned  pamphlets,  I  trust  I  shall  with  the  best 
sort  be  held  excused.'  ....  ^  I  scorne  and  spue  out  the  rake- 
belly  rout  of  our  ragged  rymers  (for  so  themselves  use  to  hunt 
the  letter),  which  without  learning  boaste,  without  judgement 
jangle,  without  reason  rage  and  fume.'  ....  Marlcwe^a  Tanv- 
hurlaine  must  have  been  produced  subsequently,  and  Shak- 
speare's  dramatic  career,  if  possibly  commenced,  could  not  yet 
have  attracted  notice.  With  this  determination  of  the  period 
Ben  Jonson's  declaration  corresponds.  Having  remarked  that 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  etc.,  ^  began  eloquence  with 
us,'  he  proceeds :  ^  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  singular  and  almost 
alone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Mr.  Hooker  (in  different  matter)  grew  great  masters 
of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigor  of  invention  and 
strength  of  judgment  met.'  Hooker's  Ecdedasticai  Polity 
was  begun  about  1590.  It  may,  therefore,  be  justly,  as  well  as 
conveniently,  assumed  that  the  literary  glories  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  date  from  the  year  1686. 

But  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth  were 
an  idle  time  for  the  fraternity  of  poets  and  literary  aspirants. 
They  were  zealously  employed  in  various  literary  efforts,  which 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  learning,  accomplishments,  and 
even  vanity  of  the  Queen,  who  had  herself  pretensions  to  poetic 
skill,  which  received  the  professional  plaudits  of  Puttenham. 
The  court  was  a  college  of  vdts.    Lovers  Labors  Lost  is  no 
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unfair  representation  of  the  royal  circle.  The  nobles,  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  sprightly  dames,  who  assembled  at  Greenwich 
and  Nonsnch,  or  disported  themselves  in  the  meadows  of  Eich- 
mond,  and  by  the  lovely  banks  of  the  languid  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  talked  high  courtesy,  exchanged  quips,  quirks,  son- 
nets, and  madrigals,  and  framed  their  speech  to  high-flown 
elegance.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anne  Cooke, 
and  her  sisters,  were  types  of  the  culture  of  their  times,  not 
prodigies.  Nor  did  the  courtiers  confine  their  zeal  to  mere 
holiday  ostentation.  They  practiced  themselves  assiduously 
in  all  the  graces  and  varieties  of  composition.  The  refinement 
and  majesty  of  the  Elizabethan  style  was  largely  due  to  the  pro- 
pitious circumstance,  that  it  had  been  in  great  measure  nur- 
tured in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  a  gallant,  intellectual,  and 
learned  court.  ^  In  her  Majestie's  time  that  now  is,'  remarks 
Futtenham,  between  1584  and  1588,  ^  are  sprong  up  an  other 
crew  of  courtly  makers,  noble  men  and  gentlemen  of  her 
Majestie's  own  servauntes,  who  have  written  excellently  well, 
as  would  appear  if  their  doings  could  be  found  out  and  made 
publicke  with  the  rest,  of  which  number  is  first  that  noble  gen- 
tleman, Edward,  Earle  of  Oxford;  Thomas,  Lord  of  Bukhurst, 
when  he  was  young ;  Henry,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Sir  Walter  Eawleigh,  Master  Edward  Dyer,  Master  Fulke 
Greuell,  Gascon,  Britton,  Turberville,  and  a  great  many  other 
learned  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  do  not  omit  for  envie\  but 
to  avoyde  tediousnesse,  and  who  have  deserved  no  little  com- 
mendation.' This  testimony  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
declaration  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  like  diligence  was  exhibited  by  more  retired 
students ;  and  during  those  years  of  painstaking,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  unostentatious  preparation,  all  the  constituents  of 
the  language  were  remoulded,  tested,  and  refined.  Without 
recurring  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  so  recently  cited, 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  writers  whose  commanding 
genius  may  have  occasioned  the  characteristics  of  their  style, 
it  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  recognition  of  the  great  change  in 
composition  under  Elizabeth,  to  compare  the  treatises  of  Koger 
Ascham,  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Lever,  and  the  later  poems 
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in  Tott$V8  Miscellany  (1557),  with  the  jFroffmenta  Regalia  of 
Sir  Eobert  NanntoD,  and  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Kobert  Southwell. 

Languages  form  themselves  and  grow,  for  the  most  part,  by 
^adual  accretions  and  almost  unconscious  development.  This 
statement,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  main  body  of  the 
vulgar  speech.  To  adapt  the  tongae,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
after  serious  internal  perturbation,  to  literary  employment, 
requires  patient  effort,  and  the  repeated  experiments  of  both 
plodding  industry  and  happy  genius.  Hence  the  early  poets 
are  the  first  legislators  of  polished  expression,  and  much  of 
their  poetic  invention  is  expended  in  discerning,  applying,  and 
commending  appropriate  models  of  word,  and  phrase,  and 
structure,  and  suitable  metrical  combinations.  The  import- 
ance of  the  service  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  uilderrated  after 
it  has  been  performed.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of  this  func- 
tion that  Chaucer  earned  the  praise  of  being  ^  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled.'  The  more  striking  merits  of  his  poetry  were 
things  apart,  though  requiring  the  fit  instrument  which  he 
devised  for  himself  and  for  the  coming  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  other  claims  to  the  high  reputation  which  ^  ancient 
Gower '  enjoyed  than  those  which  are  derived  from  his  vocabu- 
lary, his  phraseology,  and  the  precision  of  his  versification. 
The  creative  faculty  must  provide  the  apt  medium  of  com- 
munication, before  it  can  be  employed  successfully  to  convey 
bright  images,  suggestive  thoughts,  glowing  descriptions,  and 
ennobling  sentiments. 

This  task  requires  to  be  repeated  whenever  any  great  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  language  has  shattered  the  previous 
moulds  of  expression,  unsettled  the  pronunciation,  and  de- 
stroyed the  earlier  rhythms.  Many  such  periods  occur  in  the 
career  of  any  long-descended  literature.  At  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  much  of  the  contemporary  fame  of  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  and  Addison,  may  be  attributed  to  the  service  which 
they  rendered  to  the  language  after  it  had  been  Gallicized  by 
the  Eestoration. 

This  function  is  not,  however,  uniformly  or  exclusively  dis- 
charged by  poets  or  prosaists  of  high  renown.    In  the  inter- 
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mediate  transitioiiB  between  the  more  illuBtrious  eras,  critical 
inquiries,  or  the  obscure  experiments  of  poetical  and  other 
.  aspirants,  precede  or  unite  with  the  labors  of  great  bards  in 
preparing  the  constituents  of  song.  This  was  notably  the  case 
throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  will  become  apparent  in 
reviewing  the  linguistic  history  of  the  time.  Scarcely  ever 
were  so  many  and  such  varied  efforts  made  for  the  adaptation, 
expansion,  and  reconstitution  of  a  language  as  were  deliber- 
ately undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  English  during  the  second 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Such  labors  were  imperatively  required  to  introduce  order 
and  harmony  into  the  confusion  of  the  past  hundred  years,  to 
provide  for  the  multitudinous  needs  of  the  approaching  des- 
tiny of  the  tongue,  and  to  frame  it  for  the  large  purposes  of 
statesmanship,  diplomacy,  war,  industry,  commerce,  discovery, 
and  adventure ;  philosophy,  theology,  oratory,  poetry,  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  the  English  language 
was  in  a  thoroughly  disorganized  and  unsettled  condition. 
The  disorder  is  veiled  from  us  by  the  preluding  strains  of  such 
rare  poets  as  W^att,  Surrey,  and  Sackville,  who  heralded  the 
still  remote  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  But  the  vocabulaiy 
was  heterogeneous  and  unascertained,  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture unregulated,  the  mode  of  arrangement  awkward  and  in- 
congruous, the  pronunciation  fluctuating,  the  metrical  princi- 
ples and  combinations  undetermined.  The  aptitudes  of  the 
noble  but  shapeless  speech  were  unknown,  for  the  appropriate 
adaptations  had  not  been  made.  An  occasional  notice  in 
Caxton  may  inform  us  in  regard  to  the  untempered  mortar  of 
the  '  broad  and  rude  English '  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Equally  instructive  indications  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English,  after  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
afforded  by  Futtenham  in  the  chapter  Of  Language^  in  his 
Third  Book. 

The  prevalent  discordances  and  ^ dMConvmum/ieB^  of  the 
speech  were  due  to  numerous  potent  influences  which  may  be 
readily  discerned  and  appreciated.  The  old  literature  and  the 
old  utterance  of  Mandeville  and  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
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Ljdgate,  had  become  thoroughly  antiquated  south  of  the. 
Tweed  or  the  Humber.  The  forms  of  words,  the  inflectionSy 
and  the  syntax— even  the  sounds  themselves — ^had  been  altered 
during  the  long  slumber  of  letters,  and  by  the  turmoil  and  vio* 
lence  of  the  sanguinary  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Battle 
had  raged  over  the  land  from  Hexham  to  the  Thames,  and  from 
the  Severn  to  the  Wash.  Marching  and  countermarching 
armies  had  traversed  nearly  all  the  counties;  foraging  and 
marauding  bands  had  penetrated  into  the  most  secluded  spots ; 
the  gibbet  had  been  busy  with  the  notabilities  of  every  ^re ; 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  country  had  been  harried 
with  ravage,  and  the  population  mingled  in  endless  confusion 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  The  effect  of  this  long  agitation  and 
various  interfusion  of  masses  of  men  from  various  districts  was, 
of  course,  to  bring  provincial  dialects  into  contact  and  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  with  the  previously  cultivated 
speech ;  and  to  modify  that  speech  by  rubbing  off  the  rem- 
nants of  inflection,  obliterating  niceties  of  syntax,  disregarding 
elegance,  altering  the  accentuation  and  the  pronunciation,  and 
forcing  in  metic  forms  and  vocables,  while  rendering  the  new 
conglomerate  more  widely  intelligible  than  any  former  dialect. 
This  is  the  ordinary  result  of  such  commotions  and  coales- 
cences.  The  constituents  of  the  language  were  augmented 
and  simplified,  but  the  language  was  left  vague  and  disor* 
ganized. 

During  the  fierce  intestine  discords  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented  on  the  borders  of  Germany ;  before  they  were  closed 
it  was  established  in  England  by  Caxton.  This  was  a  new 
cause  of  disturbance,  though  it  tended  to  produce  ultimately 
order,  uniformity,  and  elegance.  The  early  produ(itions  of  the 
English  press  were  chiefiy  translations  from  the  French,  and 
added  new  Gallicisms  to  the  old.  Greater  confusion  was,  how- 
ever, occasioned  by  the  fluctuating  orthography  which  repre- 
sented variously  an  unsettled  orthoepy.  In  the  matter  of  spell- 
ing, every  writer,  printer,  and  type-setter  *  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,'  and  thus  gave  the  sanction  of  apparent 
authority  to  endless  anomalies.  Some  of  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  new  invention  are  judiciously  indicated  in 
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Wood's  Changes  of  the  English  Language.  The  mnltiplica- 
tion  of  words,  identical  in  all  copies  of  tbe  same  impression, 
tended  to  form  a  uniform  language  out  of  the  various  inter- 
mingled dialects,  in  which  the  dialect  of  London  and  of  the 
court  naturally  predominated.  It  aided  in  extending  the  dis- 
use of  inflections,  and  thus  necessitated  considerable  alter- 
ations of  construction.  It  gave  prominence  to  punctuation, 
an  auxiliary  of  composition  previously  little  noticed  or  re- 
garded, and  ever  since  greatly  exaggerated  and  abused.  It 
favored  the  diffusion  of  learning,  and  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  study  and  admiration  of  classical  exemplars ;  but  this 
tendency  was  much  retarded  by  counteracting  agencies. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England  came  the  study  of  classical  and  especially  of 
Greek  literature.  Its  earliest  results  were  not  improvements 
of  the  native  speech,  though  Sir  John  Chekes,  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford,  and  several  of  his  pupils,  were  its  earnest 
cultivators  and  premature  purists  in  its  use.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  language  was  encumbered  with  a  strange  progeny  of  an- 
cient lineage:  there  were  awkward  imitations  of  classical 
terms  of  expression ;  the  English  construction,  simplified  by 
the  renunciation  of  nearly  all  grammatical  inflections,  was 
tortured  into  unnatural,  uncongenial,  and  pedantic  shapes; 
and  English  thought  was  as  little  at  ease  in  its  unfamiliar 
dress  as  the  ladies  of  the  Japanese  mission  are  report^  to  be 
in  Parisian  fashions. 

These  ungainly  classical  distortions  were  aggravated  by  the 
literary  consequences  of  the  Beformation,  which  soon  -followed 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  classical  learning. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  great  religious  innovation 
promoted  culture  and  scholarship  in  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing period.  The  adverse  testimonies  are  too  numerous,  posi- 
tive, and  unimpeachable  to  be  discredited.  It  provoked  theo- 
logical controversy,  which  is  never  propitious  to  polite  letters; 
it  narrowed  the  range  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  exacerbated 
the  feelings  of  the  contending  parties ;  it  concentrated  atten- 
tion on  the  engrossing  and  all-important  topics  of  religious  dis- 
Bension.    It  thus  discouraged  elegant  literature;  it  imported 
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new  shoals  of  foreign  words  and  phrases,  ancient  and  modem ; 
it  rendered  zeal  and  confidence  mnch  more  effectnal  aids  to 
authorship  than  art  or  the  graces  of  art.  These  consequences 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  Bishop  Bale's  works. 

The  disorganizing  agencies  are  not  yet  ftilly  enumerated. 
The  Reformation  in  England  led  to  some  familiarity  with  the 
treatises  and  language  of  the  German  reformers ;  it  incited 
numerous  translations  from  the  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
from  the  contemporaneous  Latin.  The  wars  between  the  Em- 
pire and  France;,  and  the  connection  of  England  with  these 
wars,  invited  our  acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues,  and  en- 
gendered a  special  admiration  for  the  splendid  productions  of 
the  Italian  muse.  Thence  followed  the  fashionable  affectation 
of  Italian  fashions^  Italian  manners,  and  Italian  peculiarities 
of  speech.  The  extent  to  which  such  imitation  was  carried 
in  the  early  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  preceding  years, 
may  be  estimated  from  Boger  Ascham's  severe  and  repeated 
censure  of  ^Italianated  English,'  and  ^Italianated  morals'; 
from  many  touches  in  Lyly's  Euphuea ;  from  the  critical 
study  of  the  writings  of  the  times,  and  from  frequent  allusions 
of  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  authors. 

It  was  a  strange  medley  that  was  produced  by  the  combined 
action  of  so  many  potent  agencies  on  a  language  in  a  state  of 
deliquescence,  but  enriched  by  vast  accessions  of  heterogeneous 
tnalfC|9li^  of  domestic  origin,  and  only  waiting  for  rest  to  satisfy 
its  av>dit7  of  recrystallization.  Butler's  celebrated  description 
of  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Hudibras  might  justly  be  applied  to 
muchj^Bglish  writing  during  the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
All  languages,  not  wholly  insulated,  self  sufficient,  and  endo- 
genoufutontract  this  distemper  at  some  stage  or  other  of  their 
growth.  Horace  proves  it  for  the  Latin,  Babelais  for  the 
French,  and  the  Gongorists  for  the  Spanish. 

Sefore  indicating  the  labors  by  which  order  was  brought  out 
of  this  chaos,  and  an  ampler,  nobler,  and  more  plastic  speech 
was  evolved  out  of  this  apparently  hopeless  Babel,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  allude  to  another  cause  of  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage. This  was  the  recent  and  contemporaneous  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
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navigators  and  Boldiers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  for  maritime  and 
military  adventure,  for  foreign  travel,  and  for  the  exploration 
of  remote,  strange,  or  nnknown  countries.  The  anxiety  for 
information  in  regard  to  new  lands  and  novel  transactions  was 
fully  shared  then  by  ^  the  gentlemen  of  England  who  lived  at 
home  at  ease,  as  Edward  Webbe,  Chief  Master  Gunner,  His 
TravaileB^^  and  the  collection  of  Eichard  Hackluyt,  may  assure 
us.  The  prophecy  of  Daniel  was  realized,  that  ^  many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased ' —  a  passage 
employed  by  Bacon  for  the  motto,  to  his  Advancement  of 
Learning.  To  this  spirit,  and  to  the  experiences  gathered  by 
its  operation,  must  be  ascribed  the  excitement,  the  exaltation 
of  the  time,  the  prosecutions  of  enterprise  and  inquiry  in 
all  directions,  the  acceptance  of  words  from  nearly  every  lan- 
guage under  the  sun,  the  acquisition  of  names  for  almost 
everything  capable  of  being  named,  and  the  enormous  wealth 
of  words  then  added  to  the  language,  and  not  yet  fully  regis- 
tered.  To  note  but  one  example :  it  is  said  that  the  multi** 
tudinous  vocabulary  of  Philemon  Holland  has  never  been  pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

The  disintegrating  agencies  which  rendered  the  English  'a 
Babylonish  dialect '  have  now  been  indicated.  It  remains  to 
be  shown  by  what  process  of  redintegration  the  English  of 
Shakspeare  was  fashioned  out  of  this  confusion  in  a  single 
generation. 

We  must  first  recall  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  learn- 
ing, literary  pretensions,  and  example  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  her  court  There  is  an  honest 
warmth  in  Boger  Ascham's  attestation  of  his  royal  studies 
which  permits  no  deduction  on  the  score  of  supposed  adulation. 
An  impulse  was  thus  communicated,  a  fashion  was  set,  and 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  literature  and  scholarly  pursuits. 
Admiration  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  desire  to  rival  or 
reproduce  the  triumphs  of  the  French,  and  especially  of  the 
Italian,  inspired  frequent  imitations.  Watson's  Antigone  and 
Secatompathia  may  suffice  as  witnesses.  These  dispositions 
cherished  an  eager  diligence  of  translation,  not  simply  or 
mainly  to  transfer  the  thought  and  substance  of  ancient  or 
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modem  masterpieces  to  home  use,  but  for  tbe  sake  of  domes- 
eating  acknowledged  beauties,  and  of  training  the  Inzuriant 
redundance  of  the  rambling  vernacular  to  the  discipline  and 
decorous  shape  of  artistic  composition.  Boger  Ascham,  in  his 
Soholemaater^  commenced  in  1563,  strenuously  commends  the 
practice  of  translation  for  the  acquisition  of  style,  and  for  the 
correction  of  errors  in  the  still  unregulated  tongue. 

.  .  •  .  ^  Surelie  the  mynde  by  dailie  marking,  first,  the  cause 
and  matter ;  than,  the  wordes  and  phrases ;  next,  the  order 
and  composition ;  after,  the  reason  and  ai^umentes ;  than,  the 
formes  and  figures  of  both  the  tonges ;  lastelie,  the  measure 
and  compas  of  everie  sentence ;  must  nodes,  by  litle  and  litle, 
drawe  unto  it  the  like  shape  of  eloquence  as  the  author  doth 
use  which  is  red.'  .... 

....  ^  A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metwand  lieth  before  .  • 
their  eyes.  For,  all  right  congruitie:  proprietie  of  wordes: 
order  in  sentences :  the  right  imitation  to  invent  good  matter, 
to  dispose  it  in  good  order,  to  confirme  it  with  good  reason,  to 
expresse  any  purpose  fitlie  and  orderlie,  is  learned  thus  both 
easelie  and  perfitlie.' 

The  benefit  expected  jfrom  this  procedure  had  been  previ- 
ously contemplated  in  his  TaxaphUuSy  when  apologizing  for  the 
employment  of  his  native  tongue  in  the  composition  of  that 
treatise. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  in  his  epistle  appended  to  his  version  of 
II  Cortegiano  of  Baldassaro  Cort^ano  (1561),  manifests  the 
same  design  of  improving  the  English  language.  Sir  John 
Gheke,  in  acknowledging  the  work,  responds : 

^  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  own  tung  should  be  written 
cleane  and  pure,  unmixt  and  unmangled  with  borowing  of 
other  tunges,  wherein  if  we  take  not  heed  in  tijm,  ever  borow- 
ing and  never  paying,  she  shall  be  fain  to  keep  her  house  as 
bankrupt.  For  dien  doth  our  tong  naturallie  and  praisablie 
utter  her  meaning  when  she  bouroweth  to  counterfeitues  of 
other  tunges  to  attire  herself  withall,  but  useth  plainlie  her 
own  with  such  shift,  as  nature,  craft,  experiens  and  folowing  of 
other  excellent  doth  lead  her  unto,  and  if  she  want  at  ani  tijm 
(as  being  imperfight  she  must),  yet  let  her  borow  with  such 
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bashfttlnes,  as  mai  appeer,  that  if  either  the  mould  of  her  own 
tong  could  serve  us  to  fasain  a  word  of  our  own,  or  if  the  old 
deniBoned  wordes  could  content  and  ease  this  neede,  we  would 
not  boldly  venture  of  unknown  wordes.' 

^  This  maister  Cheekes'  judgement,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Wilson, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  The  OVynthiaca  of  Do- 
moathenea  to  Lord  Burleigh,  Ohekes'  brother-in-law,  1570, 
^  was  great  in  translating  out  of  one  tongue  into  another ;  and 
better  skill  he  had  in  our  English  speech  to  judge  of  the 
phrases  and  properties  of  wordes,  and  divide  sentences,  than 
any  else  that  I  have  knowne.'  .... 

Similar  declarations  as  to  the  value  of  translations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  English  might  be  multiplied  without  diffi- 
culty. Such,  then,  were  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  those 
times,  who  were  statesmen,  ambassadors,  courtiers,  as  well  as 
scholars  and  authors.  Their  strong  commendations  of  the 
practice  of  translation,  and  of  the  services  to  be  thence  ex- 
pected in  the  needful  culture  of  the  indigenous  speech,  may 
have  been  in  part  the  expression  of  a  prevailing  sentiment, 
but  they  must  have  fostered  and  guided  the  procedure  accord- 
ant with  that  sentiment.  Hence  it  resulted,  that  at  no  period 
in  the  history  of  our  language,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, were  so  many  and  such  notable  translations  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  France  and  Italy,  made  by 
men  of  marked  genius  and  attainments.  Nearly  all  the  greater 
or  more  interesting  authors  of  antiquity  were  furnished,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  close-fitting  garb  of  domestic 
fabric,  and  the  best  productions  of  foreign  growth  were  trans- 
planted into  the  English  soil.  A  formsd  enumeration  of  the 
labors  thus  undertaken  would  occupy  more  space  than  could 
be  accorded  to  it,  and  would  be  otherwise  inappropriate ;  but 
it  may  be  expedient  to  indicate  a  few  of  those  versions  which 
contributed  most  efficaciously  to  enrich,  systematize,  and  adorn 
the  vernacular  style. 

A  passing  reference  to  the  several  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  not  be  omitted,  though,  with  the  exception 
of  Parker's  or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  they  preceded  or  followed 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Early  in  her  reign  appeared — 
11 
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The  Phomissas  of  Euripides^  by  George  Gascoyne  and 
Francis  Kinwelmarsh. 

SenecoHs  Aga/memnon^  by  John  Studley,  and  his  other  trage- 
dies by  other  hands  in  snbsequent  years. 

Ovid*8  Metamorphoses  were  turned  into  English  fonrteen- 
syllable  iambics  between  1565  and  1575.  Earlier  translations 
of  detached  episodes  had  been  prodaced  by  Thomas  Fund  and 
others.  The  HermdeSy  by  George  Turberville,  appeared  in 
1567.  The  IMsy  by  Thomas  Underdowne,  in  1569;  and  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Tristiaj  by  Thomas  Chnrchyard,  in 
1580. 

A  version  of  Epigrams,  principally  from  Martial,  by  Timo- 
thy Kendal,  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1577. 

ITie  Satires  of  Horace  were  rendered  into  English  verse  by 
Thomas  Drant,  and  were  dedicated  to  the  learned  sisters  Lady 
Bacon  and  Lady  Cecil.  Next  year  he  added  The  Art  of  Poe- 
try and  The  Ejpistles. 

The  translation  of  Yirgil  was  commenced  earlier  than  any 
of  these  authors,  but  it  was  slowly  brought  to  completion. 
Nine  books  of  27ie  j^neid^  and  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
were  rendered  by  Thomas  Phaier,  between  1555  and  1560,  and 
completed  in  1584  by  Thomas  Twyne. 

^  Phaier  undertook  this  translation,'  says  Warton  in  his  His- 
tory of  British  Poetry^  for  the  defence,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
of  the  English  language, '  which  had  been  by  too  many  deemed 
incapable  of  elegance  and  propriety,  and  for  the  ^'  honest  re- 
creation of  you,  the  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  who  study 
in  Latyn." ' 

Boccacio  was  translated  by  William  Paynter.  The  novels 
of  Bandello  by  William  Warner.  Other  French  and  Italian 
tales  by  Geoffrey  Fenton,  who  also  introduced  The  Histories 
of  Gtticciardini  to  the  English  public. 

Harrington's  Ariosto,  Fairfax's  Tasso,  Marlowe's  Musseus, 
Sandys'  Ovid,  and  Chapman's  Iliads  of  Homer j  belong  to  the 
later  years  of  Elizabeth.  Florio's  Montasqui  is  assigned  to 
her  last  year,  and  Philemon  Holland's  versions  of  Livy,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,.  Suetonuis,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  and  Xenophon, 
cover  the  years  from  1600  to  his  own  death  in  1636. 
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These  examples,  hastily  gleaned,  may  show  how  much  aid 
was  afforded  to  the  culture  of  the  English  language  and  of 
literary  taste  by  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the  best  works 
of  other  times  and  of  other  lands  to  home  readers. 

Besides  the  discipline  thus  afforded  to  the  translators  by  the 
execution  of  their  tasks,  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the 
range  of  examples  presented  for  imitation,  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  language  experienced  in  being  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  alien  thought,  further  and  equally  valuable 
assistance  was  simultaneously  received  from  systematic  trea- 
tises on  the  English  tongue  itself,  and  on  its  employment 
for  literary  purposes.  It  is  from  the  numerous  works  of  this 
character  that  Uie  most  satisfactory  evidence  may  be  obtained 
of  th^  kind  and  amount  of  deliberate  effort  that  was  made  to 
harmonize  the  native  speech,  to  reduce  it  to  order  and  symme- 
try, and  to  endow  it  with  that  fulness,  breadth,  power,  plas- 
ticity, and  grace  which  it  displayed  before  the  century  came 
to  an  end. 

In  the  faithful  reconstitution  of  the  language  which  was 
then  commenced,  scarcely  any  grammatical  or  rhetorical  char- 
acteristic of  the  tongue  was  overlooked.  Each  was  reexam- 
ined, and  nearly  all  received  some  amelioration. 

The  earliest  work  of  this  type  that  attracts  regard  in  this 
connection  is  Sir  Thomas  Wilson's  HhetorikCj  first  published 
in  1553,  and  several  times  reprinted  in  the  ensuing  years. 

The  second  part  of  Eoger  Ascham's  Soholemastery  which 
was  finished  in  1566,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  rhetorical  precepts 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  lan- 
guage in  connection  with  which  the  art  of  composition  was 
taught. 

The  Arcadian  Rhetorike  of  Abraham  Fraunce,  printed  in 
1588,  was,  however,  furnished  with  English  illustrations,  as 
well  as  with  examples  from  the  '  Greeke,  Latyne,  Italyan, 
Frenche,  and  Spanish.' 

But  a  work  of  greater  name,  if  not  of  greater  value,  than 
any  or  all  of  them,  was  John  Lyly's  EuphueSy  with  its  continu- 
ation, EuphueSy  and  his  England^  whose  dates  are  respectively 
1579  and  1580.    Few  books  have  ever  acquired  a  more  sud- 
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den  or  more  eztenBive  popularity  than  this.  Few  have  ever 
been  more  commented  npon  and  ridiculed,  without  being 
read,  since  its  transitory  dominion  was  ended.  Its  nature  and 
its  aims  are  utterly  misapprehended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
grotesque  portraiture  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  The  ordinary 
reader  derives  from  Scott's  Monastery  his  conception  of  euphu- 
ism. The  less  incurious  student  usually  regards  the  euphuis- 
tic  style,  not  only  as  a  bold  innovation,  but  also  as  a  pedantic 
exaggeration  of  pedantic  phraseology.  There  is  little  validity 
in  either  opinion.  There  is  no  more  pedantry  of  expression  in 
Lyly  than  there  is  in  Sidney,  or  in  many  of  the  older  contempo- 
raries of  Sidney.  There  is  an  endless  reduplication  of  learned 
allusions,  of  far-fetched  analogies,  of  overstrained  conceits. 
There  is  an  irrepressible  rage  of  antithesis,  which  surpasses 
even  Macaulay's  excesses  in  that  way.  But  the  mere  expres- 
sion is  simple,  easy,  and  clear.  The  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences is  less  elaborate  than  is  customary  even  now ;  and  they 
exhibit  a  neatness  which  makes  us  oblivious  of  their  age  by 
reminding  us  of  Addisonian  graces.  The  peculiarities  of 
euphuism,  which  won  court  and  popular  favor,  were  the  affec- 
tations in  thought  and  sentiment,  which  some  years  later,  when 
the  fashion  was  more  subdued,  were  satirized  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  person  of  Holofemes.  That  erudite  Boeotian  thus  declares 
his  faculty : 

^  This  is  a  gifb  that  I  have,  simple,  simple :  a  foolish,  extra- 
vagant spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  ap- 
prehensions, notions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ven«> 
tricle  of  memory,  in  the  womb  of  pia  maters  and  delivered 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  those 
in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.' 

What  Lyly  appears  to  have  done,  and  which  rendered  him 
a  legitimate  object  of  admiration  and  imitation,  was  to  mod- 
erate both  the  rudeness  and  the  extravagance  of  speech,  to  dis- 
countenance the  habitual  employment  of  Latin,  Greek,  Frendi, 
and  Italian  words  and  phrases,  and  of  Latinized,  Hellenized, 
Gallicized,  and  Italianated  forms  of  expression,  to  simplify 
and  modulate  the  language,  and,  still  more,  to  abridge  sen- 
tences and  to  regulate  their  structure.    Eujphues  is  a  treatise 
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of  rhetoric  —  art- teaching  by  example  —  designed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  language,  and  rendering  much  good  service  in 
this  respect,  however  tedious  the  story  may  be,  however  super- 
fluous and  fatiguing  thcconstant  embellishments  of  the  thought 
by  redundant  similitudes.  It  is  in  its  character  of  a  rhetorical 
looking-glass,  to  adopt  one  of  the  habitual  images  of  that  time, 
that  it  has  claimed  commemoration  here ;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  care  and  interest  excited  in  behalf  of  English 
style  that  such  a  work  was  welcomed  with  such  acclamation. 
This  evidence  is  unaffected  by  the  diverse  estimates  which 
may  be  entertained  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  composi- 
tion itself. 

George  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie^  1589,  fur- 
nishes additional  indications  of  the  current  of  English  inquiry 
during  these  years.  It  will  claim  further  notice  hereafter. 
It  is  now  named  only  to  mention  that  it  devotes  most  of  the 
third  book,  and  almost  half  of  the  whole  volume,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  figures  of  speech,  and  some  other  rhetorical 
topics. 

While  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  requirements  of 
elegant  composition  in  general,  earnest  treatment  was  also  be- 
stowed upon  its  several  constituents.  The  history,  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  orthography,  the  orthoepy,  the  prosody,  and  the  whole 
^ammatical  constitution  of  the  English  language  were  curi- 
ously handled. 

Archbishop  Parker's  antiquarian  collections,  and  his  editions 
of  the  quarto-English  chroniclers,  were  the  commencement  of 
British  archaeology,  while  his  devotion  to  Anglo-Saxon  learn- 
ing laid  the  foundations,  too  long  neglected,  for  the  historical 
and  philosophical  appreciation  of  the  later  speech. 

The  numerous  dictionaries  of  other  tongues,  produced  be- 
tween 1559  and  1599,  contributed  much  to  settle  and  to  make 
known  the  abundance  of  English  vocables.  The  names  of 
Cooper,  Withals,  Higgins,  Baret,  Waddington,  Eider,  Perci- 
vale,  HoUybard,  and  Florio,  attest  both  the  active  prosecution 
of  lexicography  and  the  extent  of  the  linguistic  studies  which 
demanded  such  assistance. 

Many  endeavors  were  made  to  ascertain  or  to  establish  the 
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correct  Bpelling  and  pronnnciation  of  English  words,  and 
gchemes  of  phonography  were  as  numerous  aad  elaborately 
set  forth  as  they  have  been  in  recent  times  since  the  ingenioiig 
projects  of  Mr.  Pitman. 

Salesbury's  works,  A  Dictionarie  in  Englisfte  and  WeUhe, 
1647,  and  A  Playne  a7idEamiliar  Tntroduction,  Teaching  how 
to  Pronounce  the  Letters  wi  the  Brytishe  Tongue,  1567,  are  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  Welsh,  but  elocidate  for  us,  and 
noted  at  the  time,  the  current  pronunciation  of  English.  TbiB 
is  signally  the  case  with  his  AcoouTit  of  English  Pronuncia- 
tion, prefixed  to  the  earlier  work,  and  reproduced  in  Ellie' 
invaluable  treatise  on  Early  English  Pronunciation.  The 
second  work  was  sncceeded  in  the  next  year  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  essay,  De  Jtecta  et  Emendaia  Zingua  Anglicce  Scrip- 
tione.     1568. 

The  ensuing  year  brought  out  a  book  composed  twenty  years 
earlier:  John  Hart,  On  Orthographie.  (1569.)  In  this  pro- 
duction new  symbols  for  the  sounds  were  invented  and  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  familiar  letters  of  the  English  alsphahet 
It  was,  accordingly,  a  phonetic  treatise. 

Of  the  lite  character  is  Bvllokar's  Book  at  la/rge^for  the 
Ameiidmeni  of  the  Orthographie  of  the  English  Speech.  (1580.) 
Instead  of  new  symbols  for  the  sounds,  Bullokar  employed 
combinations  of  the  customary  characters,  or  adds  diacritical 
marks  to  them. 

More  notable  than  these  works  for  actual  service  rendered, 
though  scarcely  more  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  day,  are 
the  tractates  on  English  metres,  or  on  the  whole  subject  of 
English  poetry.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  first  rhyming  dic- 
tionary of  English — Peter  Levins'  Maniplus  Vocabulorum:  A 
Phyjning  IHctionary  of  the  English  Language.  (1570.)  It  has 
been  included  among  the  republications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  Levins  informs  the  reader  that '  the  quautitie 
is  small,  so  that  the  price  being  little,  the  poorer  sorte  may  be 
able  to  bie  it.*  Wberenpon  his  recent  editor  observes  r  '  It 
cannot  but  surprise  us  to  find  that  so  early  as  1570  there  was 
a  demand  for  such  assistance  to  the  poetasters  of  th9  time.* 
The  chief  value  of  this  book  now  is,  to  show  the  contempo- 
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rary  pronnnciation  and  accentnation  of  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish words ;  but,  in  the  preface,  Levins  affords  some  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  language  from  which  he  so 
industriously  culled  out  the  rhymes. 

Notwithstanding  this  demand,  and  the  aid  thus  afforded,  no 
great  progress  was  yet  made  in  poetic  composition.  The 
heaven-sent  genius  had  not  yet  descended  to  file  the  language 
to  its  highest  polish,  and  to  tune  it  to  its  truest  purpose  of 
•high  thoughts  best  describing.'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  observed: 
'  I  have  just  cause  to  make  a  pittiful  defence  of  poore  poetrie, 
which  from  almost  the  highest  estimation  of  learning  is  fallen 
to  be  the  laughing  stocke  of  children.'  The  essay  from  which 
this  citation  is  made  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologie  of  Poei/rie^ 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  1582.  It  was  not  published 
till  several  years  after  the  author's  death,  but  was,  doubtless, 
circulated  previously  among  his  friends,  and  only  reproduced 
thoughts  and  sentiments  uttered  in  conversation  with  the  aco- 
lytes patronized  by  him.  Contemplated  in  this  light,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  otherwise  known  characteristics  of 
that  age  of  preparation,  it  is  very  instructive  for  us.  We  find 
that  the  aptitudes  of  English  for  poetical  composition  (and 
with  Sir  Philip  all  fiction  was  poetry)  were  the  subject  of 
anxious  investigation  and  experiment.  Sir  Philip  and  his 
proi^t^  Edmund  Spenser,  were,  for  a  while,  seduced  by  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  zeal  for  the  naturalization  of  the  classic  metres, 
a  project  neither  first  entertained  by  Harvey  nor  confined  to 
his  little  school.  Nevertheless,  Sidney  recognized  the  greater 
congeniality  of  English  rhyme,  and  the  intrinsic  excellences 
of  rhyming  verse,  if  worthily  handled.  He,  furthermore,  dis- 
cerned that  the  metrical  capacities  of  English  rhyme  were 
fully  comparable  to  those  of  the  Latin,  or  even  of  the  Greek 
metres.  Many  objections,  then  habitually  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish, are  judiciously  refated  in  this  remarkable  tract;  and 
the  alleged  blemishes  are  declared  to  be  imperfections  only 
in  consequence  of  want  of  skill  in  those  who  had  used  the  still 
untrained  instrument  Doubtless  Sir  Philip,  by  his  example, 
by  his  position,  by  his  social  charms  and  chivalrous  graces,  by 
his  passion  for  letters,  by  his  patronage  of  learning  and  genius, 
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commnnicated  a  main  impulse  to  the  magnificent  fimitage 
which  ripened  bo  soon  after  his  decease;  bnfc  he  himself 
received  the  impnlse,  which  he  transmitted  with  augmented 
force  to  his  snccessors. 

Of  those  successors  Fnttenham  was  the  chief.  His  Arte  of 
English  Poeaie  is  singularly  full  and  complete  for  the  period. 
It  is  a  methodical  treatise  on  nearly  all  parts  of  ^  the  poet's 
high  vocation.'  Its  notices  of  the  language,  and  of  early  and 
recent  poets,  reveal  the  tastes,  attainments,  and  aspirations  of 
the  time ;  and,  though  his  examples  are  by  no  means  felicitous, 
they  show  the  current  of  contemporary  thought.  One  of  the 
most  precious  indications  furnished  by  the  work,  is  the  proof 
that  it  affords  of  the  constant  investigations  and  experiments 
then  undertaken  to  domesticate  all  foreign  graces,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  metres,  the  metrical  combinations,  and  the  metrical 
principles  best  suited  for  the  development  of  English  verse^ 
His  taste  is  often  grievously  at  fault,  but  bad  taste  cannot  dis- 
guise the  anxiety  entertained  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  worthy  literature. 

Webbe's  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie  (1586)  is  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  intermediate  in  time  be- 
tween the  treatises  of  Sidney  and  Futtenham.  It  possesses 
much  less  interest  than  either.  It  aims  to  discountenance 
rhyme,  and  to  recommend  the  imitation  and  adoption  of  the 
classical  versification.  The  author's  ludicrous  exemplifications 
of  his  doctrine  are  not  calculated  to  strengthen  his  arguments. 
The  proposal  has  been  often  renewed  since,  and  has  always 
failed.  It  has  been  revived  in  our  day,  with  a  delusive  appear- 
ance of  feasibility,  by  Longfellow,  Eingsley,  Ellis,  ,and  numer- 
ous other  artists  of  less  merit  than  theirs. 

These  notices  furnish  a  very  brief  exhibition  of  the  labors, 
deliberately  and  conscientiously  performed  in  many  modes, 
during  the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  the  re-formation 
of  the  language,  which  became  such  a  potent  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  authors,  who  were  the  glory  of  her 
later  years.  It  is  a  still  more  inadequate  exhibition  of  the 
evidences  which  illustrate  in  detail  the  character  of  those 
labors. 
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Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  make  it  manifest  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period,  the  English  language  was  in 
a  rude  and  disorderly  state ;  that  it  required  regulation  and 
culture ;  that  there  was  little  congruity  or  assimilation  between 
its  parte;  that  ite  vocabulary,  pronnnciation,  Btructure,  and 
prosody,  were  wavering  and  indistinct,  and  needed  fresh  deter- 
mination ;  that  these  demands  were  felt  and  appreciated;  that 
in  every  department  they  were  so  far  satisfied  by  conscious, 
long-continued,  intelligent,  and  diversified  efibrts,  as  to  gen- 
erate the  sweet,  comprehensive,  flexible,  vigorous,  and  majes- 
tic utterance  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
and  the  rest  of  ^  the  early  gods.' 

Much  more  extensive  changes  took  place  in  English  in  other 
ages ;  m(H*e  violent  and  startling  alterations  occurred  in  the 
Latin  between  the  Scipios  and  Cicero,  and  in  the  French 
between  Babelais  and  Descartes ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  tongue  was  ever  so  happily  expanded,  amelior- 
ated, and  recast,  by  persistent  design,  as  was  the  English  dur^ 
ing  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Maiden  Queen. 


Aet.  VIII. — The  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church.  By  August  J.  W.  BTeander.  From  the  Gei> 
man.    Eight  volumes.    Edinburgh.    1852. 

The  visible  church  catholic  of  the  Protestant  world  presents 
diversity  in  unity.  In  this  respect  it  has  nearly  reproduced 
the  primitive  state  of  Christianity  at  that  post- Apostolic  age, 
when  synodical  meetings  of  the  clergy  became  the  recognized 
bonds  of  union  and  regulators  among  the  churches.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  distinctions  are  less  geographical  and 
somewhat  more  denominational.  But  the  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces  of  the  primitive  Christendom  then  bore  toward 
each  other  the  same  amicable  relations  of  independence  and 
correspondence  which  now  unite  the  Eeformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  Whence,  the  famous  maxim  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hyppo  now  finds  the  same  recognition  as  when  it  was  uttered : 
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*Tn  necessariis  unitas :  in  imdifferentilms  libertas :  in  omnir 
Jyus  caritas.^  It  does  and  should  result  from  this  constita- 
tion  of  things,  .that  each  denomination  of  Christians  manages 
its  own  particular  interests  for  itself.  But  it  also  follows  that 
there  are  other  interests  common  to  all.  Such  is  the  topic 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  once  received  the  intelli- 
gent and  watchful  care  of  Protestant  statesmen  and  ChristianB; 
it  now  seems  likely  to  present  another  of  those  instances,  of 
which  history  is  so  full,  of  intermitted  knowledge  and  concern, 
resulting  in  the  forfeiture  of  precious  rights,  understood  and 
won  for  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  by  us  enjoyed,  misunderstood, 
and  lost. 

In  discussing  the  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  we  will 
first  take  a  rapid  review  of  its  history.  We  find  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  while  calling  abused  wealth  ^the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,'  yet  recognizing  its  utility  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  God.  This  followed  unavoidably  from  the  selection 
by  God  of  incarnate  men,  instead  of  angels,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  religion.  For,  as  they  require  subsistence,  just  as  others 
do  who  pursue  less  sacred  avocations,  and  can  employ  human 
arts  of  printing  and  such  like  for  their  sacred  ends,  some  money 
obviously  finds  its  legitimate  use  in  their  labors.  Hence  the 
divine  ordinances :  *  They  who  serve  the  altar  shall  live  of 
the  altar ' ;  ^  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.'  Under  the  Old 
Testament,  the  ministers  of  religion  were  provided  for  out  of 
the  tithe  and  the  first  fruits.  (Deuteronomy  xiv.  from  22 
to  end.)  These  revenues,  as  we  apprehend,  were  divided  be- 
tween the  priests  and  Levites,  the  widows,  orphans,  b^gars, 
and  foreigners,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  donors  themselves, 
and  their  families,  during  the  annual  festival  M  which  ihey 
were  paid  over.^  These  tithes  and  first  fruits,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  learned  Rabbi,  David  Levi,  were  only  a  free-will  ■ 
offering,  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  ministers  went,  although 
matter  of  positive  injunction  as  to  God.  They  could  not  be 
forcibly  collected  by  the  priests  or  Levites  by  any  process 

1  We  discard,  as  wholly  untenable,  the  theory  of  a  *  second  tithe/  held  by 
some  archsdologists,  to  be  distributed  to  the  latter  daases. 
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of  law.  They  were  also  paid  usually  *  in  kind,'  and  were, 
therefore,  perishable;  or  if  converted  into  money,  for  con- 
venience of  transportation,  their  reconversion  and  consump- 
tion were  positively  enjoined.  (Dent.  xiv.  22  to  27.)  In 
Numbers  zxzv.  2  to  5,  we  read  that  the  priestly  tribe,  which 
had  no  territory  allotted  to  it,  was  provided  with  homes  in 
forty-eight  villages,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  rectangu- 
lar *  suburb '  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  of  about  eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards'  extent  on  each  side,  containing,  prob- 
ably, about  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  This  was  no  very 
lavish  allowance  for  a  community  which  (Numbers  iii.  43  to 
46)  was  found  to  include  twenty-two  thousand  males  over  a 
month  old.  The  whole  territory  amounted  to  but  twenty-one 
square  miles,  each  of  which  must  have  had  a  population  of  two 
thousand  and  ninety-five  residing  on,  but  not,  indeed,  wholly 
sustained  by,  these  little  tracts.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
agrarian  law,  no  land  could  be  alienated  from  the  posterity  of 
its  original  owners  for  more  than  forty-nine  years.  See  the 
law  of  the  Jublilee,  by  which  all  land  reverted  at  the  fiftieth 
year.  John  Selden,  in  his  treatise,  J)e  Successionibus  JSiebrcB- 
aruTJij  affirms  that  this  law  as  strictly  inhibited  the  alienation 
of  lands  to  sacred  persons  and  places  as  to  secular  purchasers, 
so  that  there  was  no  opening  for  the  sacred  tribe  to  attain  the 
possession  of  more  land  or  revenues  through  bequests  to  them 
or  to  the  sanctuary.  Such  was  the  modest  provision  designed 
by  God  for  his  ministers  in  the  Hebrew  Church. 

Under  the  New  Testament  He  assigned  no  homes  to  the 
ministers  of  religion,  probably  because  the  missionary  charao- 
ter  of  the  dispensation  forbade  so  permanent  a  residence. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  from  1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14,  He  provided  for 
them  a  just  application  of  the  law  of  our  Savior,  that  ^  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  They  which  preached  the  gospel 
lived  of  the  gospel.  The  weekly  oblation  of  the  faithful,  con- 
tributed into  the  hands  of  the  deacons  as  an  act  of  worship 
and  gratitude  during  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord's  day, 
was  the  common  income,  out  of  which  the  ministry  and  the 
poor  wore  maintained.  In  the  primitive  ages  it  was  found 
adequate.    Much  of  it  was  contributed  ^  in  kind,'  and  all  of  it 
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waB  used  for  current  needs,  so  that  the  ministry  had  no  vested 
source  of  subsistence,  save  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints. 

On  the  accession  of  Constantino  to  the  sole  CsBsarship,  he 
began  his  l^slative  favors  to  the  Christian  Church,  incited, 
probably,  by  policy.  The  ordinances  of  restitution,  by  which 
he  sought  to  repair  the  cruelties  of  persecution,  imply  that 
some  churches  had  already  received  donations  and  bequests  of 
revenues,  and  even  of  lands,  unsanctioned  by  any  law  of  the 
Empire.  The  Edict  of  Milan,  A.  D.  821,  expressly  Intimated 
such  vested  gifts,  authorizing  bequests  in  perpetuity  to  churchee 
and  episcopal  sees.  Henceforward  this  became  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  ^  civil  law,'  thus  applying  to  Christianity  its  old 
usage  as  to  the  pagan  shrine^  and  priests.  And  here  b^an 
that  course  of  pecuniary  aggrandizement,  which  taught  the 
Church  BO  clearly  that  wealth  is  to  her  (like  fire  to  the  house- 
hold) ^  a  very  good  servant,  indeed,  but  a  very  bad  master.' 
The  result  was,  that  the  churches  speedily  began  to  grow  rich 
by  gifts  and  bequests  of  lands,  rents,  revenues,  mines,  and  every 
species  of  property,  real  and  personal.  Subsequent  Empe- 
rors attempted,  indeed,  to  repress  these  accumulations,  but  in 
vain. 

The  power  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  corporations  to  take 
property,  both  by  purchase  and  bequest,  was  fully  engraft:ed 
upon  the  laws  of  the  medisdval  kingdoms  into  which  the  West- 
ern Empire  was  partitioned.  When  monasteries  became  cor- 
porate institutions,  the  process  was  greatly  accelerated.  Not 
only  did  all  monastic  foundations  and  cathedral  seats  have 
power  to  hold  in  perpetuity,  but  in  many  of  the  European 
States  the  parish  priests  became  corporations  sole,  with  all  the 
powers  of  an  undying  person,  to  buy,  inherit,  and  transmit  to 
to  their  successors  in  ofSce,  both  real  and  personal  estate,  for 
the  use  of  the  parish,  without  limit  as  to  the  amount  Besides 
those  potent  moral  influences,  which  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, the  Eomiah  religion  armed  its  priests  and  monks  with 
several  weapons  for  conquering  wealth  to  itself,  peculiar  to  a 
superstitious  creed.  It  was  taught  that  alms  given  to  the 
poor  (of  whom  the  Church  was  held  the  most  proper  almoner), 
and  to  pious  uses,  had  much  virtue  to  atone  for  guilt.    At  the 
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approach  of  death  to  a  rich  and  grasping  sinner,  this  doctrine 
was,  of  course,  peculiarly  operative.  It  was  also  taught  that 
when  episcopal  penance  was  remitted  to  the  infirmity  and 
penitence  of  an  erring  Christian,  a  snm  of  money  was  a  most 
saitable  return  to  the  Church,  and  expression  of  gratitude  for 
her  grace.  Thus  was  opened,  first  for  the  bishops,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  Popes,  when  they  usurped  the  whole  dispensa- 
tion of  indulgences,  a  fountain  of  wealth,  with  whose  abund- 
ance all  are  fkmiliar.  The  supposed  virtues  of  relics  were  also 
compensated  by  rich  gifts,  and  thus  the  shrines  which  were  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  these  miracle-working  bones  and  rags 
made  them  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  lands  and  mines. 
During  the  crusades,  the  donations  and  vows  of  the  pious  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross  (with  the  less  legitimate  usurpations  of  the 
property  of  those  who  died  in  the  holy  wars)  transferred  many 
a  manor  to  the  Church.  Every  monk  and  nun,  upon  assum- 
ing the  vow  of  poverty,  must  alienate  his  property,  and  it  was 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  monastery  to  which  he  consigned 
his  own  body  and  soul.  A  more  universal  source  of  wealth 
was  the  custom  of  buying  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead — an 
invention  of  which  Romish  priests,  then  and  now,  may  say, 
with  more  truth  than  the  Ephesian,  Demetrius,  ^  Ye  know 
that  by  this  crafb  we  have  our  wealth.'  And  last  came  the 
claim,  which  was  successfully  established  in  several  of  the 
European  States,  of  the  tithes  according  to  the  Hebrew  law. 
But  the  'Western  Church  was  already  fatally  enriched  before 
these  superstitions  had  expanded  themselves;  a  fact  which 
shows  that  the  dangers  of  undue  ecclesiastical  wealth  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Bomish  religion. 

Not  only  Roman  emperors,  but  yet  more  European  kings, 
endeavored  to  check  this  enormous  process.  Hallam's  Mid- 
dle Ages  informs  us  that  Louis  IX,  of  France  (saint  as  he  was 
reputed),  the  Emperor  Fiederick  Barbarossa,  who  had  such 
peculiar  motives  to  think  ill  of  the  Popes,  and  several  kings 
of- Castile,  legislated  against  these  accumulations.  But  the 
statesmen  of  our  mother  country,  England,  were  especially 
watchful.  The  first  effectual  barrier  against  the  Church's  en- 
grossment of  property  was  that  raised  by  the  ^  Statute  of  Mort- 
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main,'  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  I.  Bapin  relates 
its  passage  thus :  ^  It  was  demonstrated  to  the  king  that  in 
process  of  time  all  the  lands  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  if  the  people  were  still  suffered  to  alienate  theii  estates 
to  the  Church.  And,  indeed,  the  Church  never  dying,  always 
acquiring,  and  never  alienating,  it  could  not  but  be  that  her 
riches  should  increase  immensely,  and,  in  the  end,  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  in  her  hands.  Edward,  having  ma- 
turely considered  this  affair,  summoned  the  Parliament,  and 
proposed  the  making  of  a  law  to  reform  this  abuse.  The  pro- 
posal was  received  with  joy,  and  a  statute  was  made  whereby 
all  persons  were  forbid  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to  societies 
which  never  die,  without  the  king's  consent.'  This  consent 
must  be  by  written  license,  or  patent.  ^  This  was  called  the 
^^  Statute  of  Mortmain,"  because  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
estates  from  falling  into  dead  hands,  i.  6.,  into  hands  of  no 
service  to  the  king  and  the  public,  without  hope  of  their  ever 
changing  their  owners.'  Blackstone  explsdns  the  term  by  the 
facts,  that  monks  (the  chief  heirs  of  pious  bequests)  were  held 
^  dead  in  law.'  Angel  and  Ames,  more  probably,  think  that 
the  tenure  was  called  in  martvu  mantCy  because  it  was '  the 
dead  clutch  of  ecclesiastical  corporations.' 

The  ecclesiastical  or  canon  lawyers  in  England,  however, 
soon  found  a  way  to  evade  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  by  the 
famous  ^Doctrine  of  UseSy  which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  of  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  trusts.  The  property 
was  bequeathed  to  a  secular  person,  but  its  revenues  were  to  be 
for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  Church  corpol'ation.  When  this 
was  limited  by  legislation,  a  score  of  other  evasions  was  in- 
vented by  the  churchmen.  Indeed,  for  many  reigns,  the  legis- 
lation of  Parliament  about  bequests  and  law  tenures  was  a  con- 
tinued strife  against  the  tricks  o/  the  canon  lawyers.  Thus 
the  law  of  34th  Henry  VIII  at  length  made  any  devise  of 
land  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  absolutely  invalid,  except 
for  a  *  charitcMe  vse?  The  monasteries  were  now  annihilated, 
and  the  Eeformation  in  progress.  But  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  was  found  that  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  superstition 
was  not  estopped;  bequests  were  made  to  secular  persons, 
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T^hich  claimed  that  it  was  a  ^  charitable  use '  to  expend  the 
revenues  of  an  estate  for  perpetual  masses  for  a  soul  in  purga- 
tory. To  close  this  final  gap  the  statute  of  43d  Elizabeth  was 
passed,  clothing  the  Queen's  judges  with  power  to  decide 
whether  a  *  use '  was  superstitious  or  truly  '  charitable,'  and, 
in  case  it  was  found  of  the  former  sort,  to  substitute,  of  their 
discretion,  a  truly  charitable  use  *  oy  pre%?  Under  this  law 
Bome  curious  decisions  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
English  Chancery.  A  clergyman  bequeathed  to  Eichard  Bax- 
ter £40,  to  circulate  his  CM  to  the  Unconverted.  This  was 
holden  a  superstitious  use,  and  yet  the  intent  of  charity  was 
good,  and  it  was  decreed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  in 
Chelsea  College.  A  sum  of  money,  bequeathed  to  found  a 
Jews'  synagogue,  was  taken  by  the  court  and  judicially  trans- 
ferred to  the  benefit  of  a  foundling  hospital.  Even  this 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  found  inadequate,  and  the  statute 
9th  George  II  cut  off  all  power  to  bequeath  to  any  corporation, 
whether  for  a  '  use'  or  not,  and  enacted  that  even  a  convey- 
ance by  indenture,  executed  by  a  donor  or  vendor  himself, 
should  be  invalid,  unless  concluded  twelve  months  before  his 
death,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  disinterested  witnesses.  The 
common  law  usage  of  England  had  always  held  that  no  cor- 
poration could  buy  land,  save  by  special  license  of  the  king. 

Yet,  despite  these  attempted  checks,  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
in  England,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
YIII,  are  estimated  to  have  included  one-third  of  all  the  land 
in  the  kingdom.    At  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  they  en- 
grossed one-half.    The  same  enormous  proportions  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Northern  Europe.    M. 
Neckar,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Archibald  Allison,  states  that  in 
France,  as  late  as  the  Bevolution,  the  Church  held  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  lands,  besides  factories,  bridges,  ferries,  and 
mines,  and  collected  an  annual  tithe  of  one  hundred  and  thirty    . 
millions  of  francs.     Of  these,  forty-two  millions  went  to  the    V 
support  of  the  laborious  parish  cures ;  the  remainder  was  en-      S 
grossed  by  monks  and  higher  clergy,  and  was  wasted  chiefiy 
in  ostentatious  and  corrupt  luxury.    And  all  this  paid  no  tax 
into  the  nation's  treasury  I    In  Mexico,  previous  to  the  recent 
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secnlarization  of  the  Church  property,  the  Church  endow- 
ments,  treasures,  and  tithes,  represented  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventj-nine  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fathers  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  understood 
the  history  of  this  subject,  of  which  our  public  men  are  now 
so  oblivious,  for  it  was  taught  them  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. Hence  we  find  that  their  early  legislation  swept  away 
the  whole  system  of  half-measures,  statutes  of  mortmain,  doo- 
trines  of  uses,  and  doctrine  of  cyjpres,  and  established  the  vety 
strictest  exclusion  of  the  very  existence  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations. The  termination  of  the  old  Establishment  is  known 
to  every  student  of  the  history  of  Virginia.  It  is  true  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  1784  (the  very  year  before  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son's  immortal  act,  providing  for  absolute  religious  liberty,  be- 
came law),  resolved  that  incorporation  ought  to  be  given  by 
the  legislature  to  every  denomination  of  Christians  asking  for 
it.  They  were  still  acting  under  the  impulse  of  those  old 
colonial  statesmen,  like  Pendleton,  who  feared  to  cut  society 
loose  from  the  Establishment.  This  Assembly  did  incorporate 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  constituting 
every  rector  and  vestry  a  body  corporate,  with  power  to  take 
and  hold  property,  real  or  personal,  not  exceeding  an  income 
of  £800  per  annum,  to  sue  and  be  sued  therefor.  But  the 
Assembly  of  1799  (the  fame  of  which  every  intelligent  reader 
will  remember  as  the  expounder  of  the  foundation  principlea 
of  our  government)  repealed  all  this,  with  every  remnant  of 
similar  legislation,  and  brought  the  laws  of  the  State  into  full 
conformity  with  the  *  Act  of  Keligious  Liberty,*  passed  in  1785. 
In  this  Assembly  sat  James  Madison,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
William  B.  Giles,  and  many  other  eminent  men.  The  pre- 
amble to  their  act  of  repeal  declares  that,  ^  The  incorporation 
of  religious  sects  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  religious  freedom,  and  manifestly  tends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  church.' 

In  the  Convention  of  1829-30,  for  remodeling  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  amiable  General  Broadnax  moved  the  introduction 
into  the  new  Constitution  of  a  clause  empowering  the  Legislar 
tnre  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  any  theological  seminary, 
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or  other  religious  society,  or  body  of  men  created  for  charitable 
purposes,  or  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  so  as 
to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  immu- 
nities, in  such  case  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislat- 
ure may  deem  expedient  and  proper.  After  discussion,  this 
amendment  was  promptly  negatived,  only  twelve  rising  in  its 
favor.  Such  was  the  jealousy  with  which  those  patriots,  taught 
their  rights  in  the  school  of  suffering,  regarded  the  danger  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth. 

Until  1842  no  Christian  association  of  men  for  religious  pur- 
poses, from  a  congr^ation  of  worshippers  up  to  a  theological 
seminary,  could  gain  in  this  State  any  legal  recognition  for 
their  property.  The  expedient  to  which  they  all  resorted,  was 
to  have  their  property  conveyed  to  individual  trustees,  by 
name,  for  the  use  of  the  religious  body.  But  that  body  had  no 
security  except  the  personal  integrity  of  these  trustees,  their 
heirs  at  law,  and  their  creditors,  with  the  vengeance  of  an  out- 
raged public  opinion.  These  safeguards  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
almost  always  sufficient,  and  no  period  of  time,  in  any  country, 
ever  witnessed  fewer  perversions  of  sacred  endowments.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law,  however,  all  property  conveyed  to  such 
trustees  vested  in  them  as  their  own  estate,  and  in  theory  could 
descend  to  tiieir  heirs,  and  be  made  subject  to  their  creditors. 
While  the  trustees  had  legal  remedy  against  any  intruders, 
against  them  the  congregation  or  society,  for  whose  behalf  the 
property  was  conveyed,  had  no  legal  remedy  whatever  in  case 
of  perversion.  Even  a  chancery  court  would  have  refused  to 
them  the  comprehensive  process  of  the  ^  cestui  qtce  trusty  open 
to  all  others  when  thus  aggrieved.  The  law  refused  to  know 
the  religious  society,  ia  any  way,  as  a  legal  possessor  of  an 
estate.  Thus  it  was  decreed,  for  instance,  by  Judge  William 
Leigh,  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Trustees  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
Fund,  'A.  D.  1888. 

In  1842  the  Assembly  at  length  applied  the  sufficient  remedy 
to  this  injustice,  so  far  as  all  congregations  are  concerned,  by 
passing  a  general  law,  enabling  a  trustee,  or  trustees,  recog- 
nized by  a  circuit  superior  court,  to  hold  in  the  country  thirty 
acres,  and  in  an  incorporated  town  two  acres  of  land,  in  perpe- 
12 
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taity,  for  the  purpose  of  a  house  of  worship,  cemetery,  school, 
and  manse.  And  these  trustees  were  now  made  responsible 
for  fidelity  in  exercising  the  trust.  The  occasion  of  this  just 
action  was  an  occurrence  at  the  old  ^  Augusta  Church,'  the 
venerable  scene  of  the  pastoral  labors  of  Dr.  Conrad  Speece, 
which,  by  the  lapse  of  its  informal  board  of  trustees,  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  the  private  property  of  a  usurp- 
ing person,  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of  a  large  and  flourishing 
congregation,  which  had  occupied  it  continuously  for  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  previous  state 
of  the  Yirginia  law,  that  this  new  act  was  held  to  have  no 
^  ex  post  facto '  force  to  rescue  this  church  and  manse  from 
the  clutch  of  the  usurper ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  passage, 
they  were  only  saved  to  the  congregation  by  the  act  of  a  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen  in  enticing  him  to  give  them  up  for  a  more 
lucrative  tenancy.  The  author  of  the  law  was  the  lamented 
Judge  Baldwin,  of  Staunton.  As  soon  as  it  went  into  operation 
all  subsequent  usurpations  became  unlawful. 

Since  the  great  upturning  of  the  recent  war,  Virginia  seems 
to  have  ^  taken  a  new  departure '  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations.  The  law  of  1842,  as  to  particular  congregations, 
has  been  retained  and  fortified.  But  charters  have  also  been 
given  with  facility  to  theological  and  such  like  institutions, 
enabling  them  to  take,  and  hold  in  perpetuity,  both  personal 
and  real  estate  within  certain  limits  specified  for  each  case. 
And, '  the  ice  being  once  broken,'  it  is  presumed  that  similar 
privileges  would  now  be  given  to  any  society  asking  for 
them,  and  that  the  limit  of  acquisition  would  be  extended  to 
almost  any  moderate  degree,  in  the  same  incurious  and  accom- 
modating spirit. 

As  specimens  of  the  state  of  opinion  and  usage  out  of  Yir- 
ginia, we  will  refer  to  the  great  Southern  State,  Kentucky,  and 
to  the  '  Empire  State  of  the  North,'  New  York.  Each  of  these 
has  virtually  a  general  law  of  church  incorporation,  giving  per- 
petual succession,  and  the  power  to  take  and  to  hold  property, 
to  the  trustees  of  any  worshipping  congregation,  of  any  name, 
upon  complying  with  certain  forms.  In  Kentucky  such  trus- 
tees are  allowed  to  hold  fifty  acres  of  land  for  one  congn^a- 
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tion.  In  New  York  they  are  nominally  limited  to  property 
yielding  an  annnal  income  of  $3000  in  the  country,  and  of 
$6000  in  the  cities.  But  the  collegiate  Beformed  (Dutch) 
ChnrcheSy  in  Albany  and  New  York  city,  are  permitted  to 
hold  $9000  annually.  In  both  States  these  trustees  are  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  value  of  houses  of  worship,  cemeteries, 
schools,  and  manses,  with  all  their  appliances,  without  limit. 
And,  in  both  States,  not  only  are  colleges,  theological  semina- 
ries, and  eleemosynary  institutions,  clothed  with  much  fuller 
corporate  powers,  by  special  act,  but  many  congregations  have 
special  charters,  giving  wider  privileges.  Thus  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  the  richest  of  all  these  corporations,  has  real  estate 
valued  at  not  less,  certainly,  than  a  hundred  millions,  the 
whole  being  the  proceeds  of  what  was  a  bequest  of  a  few  acres 
of  land. 

This  review  makes  it  manifest  that,  in  the  United  States, 
the  era  of  intelligent  caution  has  passed,  and  that  of  heedless 
liberality  has  again  set  in. 

We  propose,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider,  briefly,  the 
principles  upon  which  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with.  The 
safe  and  righteous  policy  as  to  religious  endowments  is  a  strict 
mean.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  that  God  (as  also  com- 
mon sense)  has  recognized,  by  the  tithe  of  the  old  dispensation, 
and  the  oblation  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  the  utility 
of  some  wealth  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  We  may  go 
farther,  claiming  that  there  are  departments  of  gospel  work 
in  which  something  of  permanent  endowment  is  desirable  for 
the  fullest  efficiency.  Such  are  the  maintaining  of  great  libra- 
ries, and  of  schools  of  higher  learning,  and  the  printing  of 
Christian  books.  It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  these,  and 
such  like  works,  so  economically,  efficiently,  or  continuously, 
if  they  were  provided  for  only  by  the  current  gifts  of  the  pious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  such  endowments  in  corpo- 
rate hands,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  cannot  but  involve 
that  grave  danger  which  history  has  illustrated.  Hence  faith- 
ful and  wise  legislators  will  never  leave  those  accumulations 
unchecked  and  unwatched. 
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But  some  iDconsiderately  aek,  <  Wliy  need  any  difficulty  be 
made,  or  any  curb  be  imposed,  on  these  religions  corporations  ? 
Why  should  they,  not  have  all  the  facilities  of  any  secular  cor- 
poration? Are  not  their  objects  more  elevated  and  praise- 
worthy 1  It  is  odious  partiality  to  give  all  others  corporate 
privileges  for  objects  less  noble  —  for  mining  coal,  for  navigat- 
ing the  seas,  for  smelting  iron,  for  carrying  commodities  by 
land,  for  spinning  cotton,  and  even  for  pursuing  art  and  amuse- 
ment, while  similar  protection  is  refused  to  wealth  which  we 
choose  to  give  to  the  holy  purposes  of  Christianity.'  One  an- 
swer would  be,  that  our  American  policy  toward  secular  and 
industrial  corporations  is  unwise,  unjust,  and  fraught  with 
consequences  ruinous  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  a  fling- 
ing to  the  wiods  of  some  of  the  foundation  principles  of  British 
legislation  and  liberty.  It  is  the  founding,  in  the  midst  of 
our  nominal  democracy,  of  the  sure  bases  of  the  vilest  oli- 
garchies ;  and  a  future  experience  will,  doubtless,  teach  onr 
children  to  rue  our  heedlessness,  just  as  our  forefathers  did  the 
permission  of  the  tenure  in  mortmain. 

But  a  second  and  just  answer  is,  that  the  cases  are  essen- 
tially different  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
We  will  not  argue  that  when  the  State  finds  it  necessary  to  ita 
welfare,  it  may  justly  discriminate  against  a  certain  species  of 
corporate  body,  because  ^  property  is  the  creature  of  the  State.' 
From  this  proposition  we  most  emphatically  dissent  Property 
is  the  creature  oiov/r  MaJceTj  who,  by  his  authority,  instituted 
both  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  duties  of  civil 
allegiance,  and  the  rights  of  personal  property  in  individual 
families.  But  we  claim  such  right  of  discrimination  for  the 
commonwealth,  because  corporoHona  a/re  its  creabwres.  If  it  ap- 
pear that  spiritual  corporations  must  possess  peculiar  powers  of 
accumulation,  and  that  the  perversion  of  their  hoards  must  be 
peculiarly  certain  and  peculiarly  mischievous,  then  the  State  is 
bound  to  refuse  such  opportunities  to  these  creatures  of  her  own 
creation.  Ood,  not  the  State,  creates  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual 
power ;  the  State,  not  Ood,  creates  its  secular,  property-hold- 
ing character.  Witness  the  fact,  that  the  New  Testament 
gives  no  church  any  estate,  save  the  current  oblations  of  the 
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pious.  We  hold,  then,  that  even  where  it  is  judged  proper  to 
grant  an  existence  to  a  spiritnal  corporation,  it  should  be  the 
object  of  sleepless  vigilance  and  rigid  restraint 

First,  because,  like  other  perpetual  corporations,  it  holds  in 
fn4>rMiam.  It  never  dies  and  distributes.  It  possesses  an 
entail  of  the  most  rigid  character.  The  mention  of  this  word, 
entaUj  should  be  enough  to  suggest  to  every  advocate  of  repub- 
lican government  a  crowd  of  objections  to  all  exorbitant  accu- 
mulations in  permanent  hands.  For  wealth  has  a  power  to 
attract  wealth.  As  soon  as  an  accumulation  passes  a  certain 
mediocrity  it  b^ns  to  create  a  vortical  suction  of  other  wealth 
to  itself.  It  also  suggests,  while  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
unproductive  consumption  in  luxury.  Wealth  is  power,  and 
the  possession  of  power  fosters  the  greed  for  more.  Thus,  all 
permanent  and  monopolizing  accumulations  are  mischievous 
and  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
commonwealth  to  repress  them,  and  to  encourage  their  redis- 
tribution. Thus,  the  parental  affection  of  wealthy  men  does 
good,  when  it  prompts  them  to  divide  their  accumulations 
among  numerous  children.  And  all  mercantile  legislation  is 
mischievous  which  tends  to  give  to  any  individuals  or  classes 
a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Even  aristo- 
cratic England  understands  this  truth  so  well  that  her  whole 
policy  is  to  restrict  the  entail  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
her  hereditary  nobility,  and  we  are  informed  that  no  legal 
devise  is  valid  to  create  a  new  entail  beyond  the  second  gen- 
eration. 

Second,  both  the  gracious  and  the  natural  principles  of  a 
Christian  people  surely  prompt  them  to  give,  and  especially 
to  bequeath,  wealth  continvally  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
bodies.  But  these,  being  deathless,  always  acquiring,  and 
never  distributing,  must  ultimately  acquire  an  inordinate 
hoard.  Suppose  a  sincere  Christian  actuated  by  the  most 
laudable  motives  in  the  disposition  made  of  his  wealth,  he  is 
likely  to  feel  the  most  praiseworthy  impulses  to  devote  it  to 
the  cause  of  God.  His  most  sacred  principles  teach  him  that 
he  is  a  <  steward '  of  the  wealth  Providence  has  dispensed  to 
him,  and  must  give  a  strict  account  for  its  use ;  that  the  ends 
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designed  by  the  ChriBtian  Church  are  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  known  on  earth ;  that  her  ministers  are  the  most 
zealous,  disinterested,  and  philanthropic  of  almoners;  and  that 
their  advice  and  wishes  are  his  best  guides  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  his  benefactions.  Hence  he  most  conscientiously 
sanctifies  the  impulse  which  prompts  him  to  bequeath  or  give 
his  wealth  to  pious  uses  through  these  clerical  agents. 

But  suppose  to  these  motives  are  superadded  those  selfish 
and  superstitious  feelings  which  assume  the  garb  of  religious 
affections,  and  which  are,  unfortunately,  so  nearly  universal. 
These  are  often  strongest  in  the  worst  men.  We  have,  under 
the  mask  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  party  spirit,  and  with  it  the  lust 
of  applause.  As  death  approaches,  especially,  a  guilty  con- 
science craves  reconciliation  with  the  dread  Judge  it  must 
soon  meet,  and  almsgiving  to  his  cause  is  then  peculiarly 
seductive,  because  it  can  combine  the  gratification  of  selfish- 
ness with  the  satisfaction' of  self  righteousness.  The  property 
given  to  God  must  be  surrendered  at  all  events.  The  need  of 
some  propitiation  to  offer  heaven  is  the  strongest  and  most 
universal  want  of  the  soul.  The  worldly  and  the  wicked  feel 
it  in  thehour  of  the  awakening  of  conscience  just  as  acutely 
as  any ;  and  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  divine  sacri- 
fice, they  are  only  the  more  eager,  in  the  hour  of  their  remorse, 
to  find  some  ransom  for  the  sin  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  most 
probable  and  natural  of  all  results,  that  they  should  bethink 
themselves  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  most  precious  to 
them,  and  which  has  been  so  sinfully  acquired — ^their  wealth — 
and  propose  to  make  an  expiation  by  its  sacrifice.  Some  one 
may  exclaim :  '  But  this  delusion  cannot  have  place  under  the 
light  of  evangelical  Christianity  I '  We  know  that  it  will  have 
more  currency  under  a  corrupt  creed,  which  teaches  that  alms 
have  an  atoning  virtua  We  know  how  clearly  the  Christian 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  redemption  of  the  soul  is  too 
precious  for  any  such  price  as  gold,  and  that  it  oeaseth  for- 
ever. But  the  ether  is  the  theology  of  the  natural  heart,  and 
ail  our  protests  cannot  explode  it.  The  guilty  and  self-right- 
eous heart  will  obstinately  harbor  it,  and  in  the  hour  of  its 
anguish  will  attempt  to  practice  it. 
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Third,  the  principles  of  the  purest  and  most  truly  disinter- 
ested clergy  prompt  them  to  encourage  continual  gifts  to  pious 
uses,  and  persistently  to  husband  all  that  are  bestowed.  Good 
men  are  not  insensible  to  the  love  of  wealth  and  power,  to 
party  spirit,  to  the  pleasure  of  success ;  and  what  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  plea,  ^It  is  for  Christ  and  for  souls,' 
should  render  them  unconscious  of  these  sentiments?  But 
even  let  us  grant  that  these  natural  feelings  are  dead  in  their 
saintly  minds,  still  clergymen  cannot  but  make  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  excellence  and  beneficence  of  those  labors  and 
plans  of  religious  amelioration,  to  which  their  own  lives  are 
so  g^nerou8ly  devoted.  Hence,  they  will  most  honestly  and 
earnestly  advise  their  confiding  people,  that  the  worthiest  use 
of  wealth  is  to  devote  it  to  these  objects.  Again,  the  field  is 
the  world ;  the  wants  of  the  Church  must  properly  be  bound- 
less, so  long  as  she  is  charged  with  this  almost  immense  task, 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  can  never  have  enough  of 
means.  But  the  pastoral  functions  of  a  godly  clergy  necessa- 
rily arm  them  with  an  influence  over  their  flock  which  their 
genuine  virtues  enhance.  Their  opinions  and  advice  are  ven- 
erable. They  wield  truths  and  inducements  which,  however 
slighted  by  men  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  are  omnipotent  with 
saint  and  sinner  in  the  solemn  hours  of  calamity,  remorse, 
and  death.  The  ministers  of  Protestant  Christianity  are  but 
^  savants  of  all,'  and  not  priests,  armed  with  the  ghostly  pow- 
ers of  making,  or  at  least  dispensing,  expiation  for  guilt  and 
remission  of  sins.  True,  this  mitigates  the  mischief.  And 
the  power  claimed  on  the  other  theory  is  so  enormous,  and,  in 
any  hands  but  thqse  of  divine  wisdom  and  perfection,  so  liable 
to  the  most  frightful  abuses,  that  this  view  alone  convinces  us 
Christ  never  mean  to  entrust  it  to  corrupt  hands,  and  makes 
ns  wonder  that  any  civilized  community  has  ever  endured  the 
usurpation.  But  here,  again,  we  must  remark  that  this  mon- 
strous theory  is  precisely  the  theology  natural  to  man's  blind 
and  guilty  heart.  The  earnest  disclaimers  of  the  Protestant 
cleigy  cannot  eradicate  it  from  those  unenlightened  from 
above;  and  in  Protestant  communities  the  superstition  still 
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operates  with  many  hearts,  tiiat  to  propitiate  the  clergy  is 
somehow  or  other  to  propitiate  Ood. 

In  like  mode  we  ai^e,  that  the  most  pure  and  disinterested 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  sure  to  sanctify  to  his  own  conscience 
his  tenacity  of  the  Ohnrch's  goods.  *  The  money  is  Ohrist's, 
not  his  own.  It  is  a  sacred  trast.  It  is  consecrated  to  holy 
and  beneficent  ends.  It  is  his  sacred  dnty  to  stickle  for  ev^ 
penny.'  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  if  experience  proves  that 
there  shonld  be  a  limit  somewhere  to  the  growth  of  spiritaal 
wealth,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  even  the  godly  clergyman  will 
impose  that  limit  of  himself.  His  position  incapacitates  him 
for  the  dnty.  The  best  of  ns  are  not  to  be  tmsted  witb.  this 
task,  and  it  is  one  which  a  wise  secular  government  will  not 
commit  to  onr  direction. 

Fourth,  these  remarks  may  suggest  the  illusory  nature  of 
the  argument  from  the  present  purity  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  Protestant  cleigy.  We  often  hear  such  language  as  this : 
<  Were  our  ministers  the  corrupt,  greedy,  deceitful  impostors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  operating  amidst  an  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, priest*ridden  laity,  then  the  wealth  of  the  Church  would 
again  be  dangerous.  But  the  laity  are  now  intelligent  and 
independent,  and  the  clergy  too  pure  to  be  capable  of  abusing 
their  trusts.  In  such  a  condition  the  Church  cannot  have  too 
much  wealth.'  One  who,  like  the  writer,  belongs  to  the  class 
thus  complimented,  is,  of  course,  ready  to  accept  the  favorable 
estimate  of  clerical  character  at  the  present  time.  But  U  is 
not  a  suficient  Bafegu(»rd.  One  ground  on  which  we  assert 
this  is,  that  overgrown  wealth  may  injure  the  disinterestedness 
of  even  pure  men.  ^  In  saying  this  we  do  not  second  the  Inju- 
rions  idea  of  those  who  deem  that  a  minister,  like  a  hound, 
never  hunts  well  unless  he  is  half  starved.  But  is  not  any 
man's  spirituality  endangered  by  great  wealth  ?  The  minister 
of  the  gospel  is  but  a  man,  and  enjoys  no  official  exemption 
from  infirmity.  His  official  duties,  however,  are  spiritual,  and 
hence  the  public  has  a  high  concern  in  his  personal  sanctity 
and  sincerity.  He  works  by  his  piety,  as  the  artizan  does  by 
his  fingers,  or  the  engineer  by  his  brain.  It  is  as  essential  to 
his  official  usefulness  that  his  piety  be  healthy  as  that  the  arti- 
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zan'fl  fingers  and  the  engineer's  brain  be  healthy.  Of  all  men, 
then,  the  minister  should  pray,  ^  Lead  ns  not  into  temptation,' 
and  the  people  should  unite  with  him  in  the  petition. 

But  when  men  speak  of  ^  the  integrity  of  the  ministry'  now, 
as  a  safeguard,  they  are  under  an  illusion.  The  persons  who 
now  compose  the  ministry  are  mortal ;  in  a  few  years  they  will 
all  be  gone.  Of  what  kind  will  be  their  successors  t  Men  de- 
ceive themselves  by  using  a  general  term — Hhe  Protestant 
ministry ' —  as  though  the  body  were  one  in  successive  ages, 
and  had  a  necessary  continuity  of  attributes.  But  history  and 
reason  both  answer,  that  if  the  Church  be  much  enriched,  a 
Bucoeeding  generation  of  Protestant  ministers  will  surely  be 
men  of  different  character  from  the  present.  For  wherever 
wealth  and  gain  are  largely  accessible,  there  will  the  greedy  and 
mercenary  congregate.  *  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  thither 
will  the  eagles  gather  together.'  It  is  always  easy  for  a  de- 
signing man  to  ape  the  appearance  and  language  of  sincerity 
sufficiently  to  gain  access  among  the  sincere.  The  unhallowed 
greed  of  the  former  will,  of  itself,  be  sure  to  render  them  more 
forward  than  the  disinterested  in  grasping  the  office  they  covet. 
Only  permit  the  Church  to  enrich  itself  permanently,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  her  emoluments  a  large  prize  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worldly,  and  at  least  the  partial  corruption  of  her  min- 
istry is  as  certain  as  any  other  moral  effect.  Many  ministers 
themselves  are  probably  so  much  under  the  power  of  the  illu- 
sion exposed  above  that  they  will  resent  this  conclusion  as  a 
reproach  against  their  order  and  against  Christianity.  But 
we  reply,  that  these  supposed  successors  will  be  unworthy  men, 
precisely  because  they  will  be  an  opposite  sort  of  men  to  them, 
and  will  be  brought  into  the  order  from  mercenary  motives, 
exactly  opposite  to  their  motives.  .  They  will  be  the  result,  not 
of  Christianity,  but  of  that  carnal  selfishness  to  which  Chris- 
tianity is  exactly  antagonistic.  Some,  again,  may  point  us  to 
the  saintly  names  which  enrich  the  rolls  of  some  Protestant 
Churches,  whose  higher  clergy  have  been  splendidly  endowed. 
The  reply  is,  that  these  godly  prelates  existed,  not  because  of, 
but  in  spite  of,  the  injudicious  amounts  of  their  endowments. 
Will  any  one  who  knows  history  deny  that  they  have  been 
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the  exceptions  among  the  higher  clergy  of  their  churches ! 
Moral  causes  scarcely  ever  operate  unmixed.  In  these  excep- 
tional instances  wholesome  causes  countervailed  the  bad  ones. 
But  the  tendency  of  inordinate  church  endowments  is,  doubt- 
less, what  we  have  asserted ;  and  we  repeat,  it  is  the  nature  of 
worldly  men  to  follow  the  worldly  prize. 

And,  now,  what  shall  we  have  after  a  few  generations  ? 
These  tremendous  ghostly  powers  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  men,  who  will  use  them  more  unsparingly  than 
ever  to  collect  wealth,  while  they  abuse  the  previous  collec- 
tions, which  were  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  merits  of  their 
predecessors.  Again,  shall  we  see  arguments  of  superstition 
and  arts  of  priestcraft,  in  some  forms,  new  or  old,  applied  to 
the  terror-stricken  conscience,  and  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  dev- 
otee, to  gather  in  hoards  of  wealth  to  the  Church's  treasury. 
And,  again,  shall  we  see  these  lavish  hoards  abused  to  pur- 
poses of  political  ambition  and  sensual  luxury,  by  those  who 
are,  in  profession,  exemplars  of  godliness,  until  truth,  piety, 
and  liberty  are  wrecked  in  a  common  vortex. 

Fifth,  money  is  power.  The  possession  of  power  naturally 
begets  a  desire  to  use  it.  The  permanent  endowment  of  relig- 
ious societies  is,  therefore,  if  it  becomes  inordinate  in  amount, 
dangerous  to  free  government.  It  tends  to  convert  the  clergy, 
who  should  be  servants  of  all,  into  political  usurpers.  One 
ready  road  to  secular  power  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  maxim 
of  Solomon,  ^  The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender.'  Wealth 
seeks  investment  and  employment,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
increment,  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  candidates  who  aspire  to 
use  it.  Is  it  in  the  form  of  ready  money  t  Then  it  must  be 
lent,  or  it  is  useless.  Of  real  estate  t  Then  it  must  be  leased. 
Thus  the  clerical  holders  of  these  endowments  become  an  aris- 
tocracy, with  a  body  of  retainers,  over  whom  they  can  exert 
a  political  control  through  their  interests.  Again,  we  remind 
the  reader  that  it  is  vain  to  plead  that  our  present  clergy  are 
incapable  of  abusing  such  an  influence.  These  disinterested 
men  must  go  hence;  and  the  mere  fact  that  such  power 
attaches  to  their  office  will  insure  their  having  successors,  who 
will  ^have  sought  this  power  because  they  are  corrupt    It  is 
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a  lesson  of  history,  that  when  usurpations  are  finally  estab* 
lished,  clerical  oppressors  are  the  most  rnthless  of  all.  The 
reasons  are  patent  to  the  reflecting  mind. 

Two  conclnsions  follow  —  one  as  to  the  dnty  of  legislators, 
the  other  as  to  the  duty  of  church  rulers.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  a  free  c(»nmonwealth,  where  the  State*  and  religion  are 
properly  independent  of  each  other,  civil  legislators  have  no 
duty  in  this  behalf,  and  no  concern  with  it ;  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  dispose  of  their  wealth  as  they  please, 
and  in  any  forms  of  combination  they  please,  provided  the 
ends  are  not  per  8e  criminal.  This  is  erroneous.  The  State 
is  properly  clothed  with  power  to  abate  nuisances,  as  well  as 
breaches  of  the  peace.  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  State  is 
^ititled,  at  least,  to  withhold  all  the  assistance  of  her  authority 
and  power  from  any  exercise  of  individual  or  associated  license 
which  threatens  the  secular  welfare  and  rights  of  the  whole. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  with- 
draw all  protection  of  law  from  such  ecclesiastical  corporations 
and  their  inordinate  hoards  as  involve  this  danger  to  virtue  and 
liberty.  This  qualified  oversight  of  the  State  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  parent  over  his  children's  use  of  fire.  Some  fire  is 
very  useful  to  their  comfort  and  health ;  too  much  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  may  result  in  a  ruinous  conflagration.  The  fathers 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Yirginia,  impressed  with  the  latter 
fact,  went  to  the  extreme  of  caution,  and  left  their  Christian 
children  with  no  provision  for  this  fuel.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  the  prudent  and  faithful  parent 
should  have  allowed  his  household  a  modicum  of  fire,  and  then 
iiave  taken  effectual  precautions  that  they  did  not  get  too 
much,  or  abuse  the  dangerous  element.  Yet,  were  we  shut 
np  to  that  alternative,  we  would  far  prefer  the  rigid  jealousy 
of  the  Yirginian  legislation  between  1799  and  1842,  to  that 
heedless  policy  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  now  introduc- 
ing again  the  tenure  of  m^ortmcnn  virtually  without  check.  It 
should  be  said,  also,  in  favor  of  the  Yirginia  statesmen,  that  the 
period  embraced  between  these  dates  was  one  of  great  progress 
and  prosperity  in  Christianity,  and  that,  during  this  period,  there 
was  less  loss  and  perversion  of  sacred  funds  than  in  any  other 
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oommonwealth  under  different  rule.    They  might  also  argae^ 
with  great  plausibility,  tiiat  their  rigid  position  was  the  only 
safe  or  practicable  one,  becanse  if  the  existence  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  is  once  legalized,  it  is  ntterly  Tain  to  expect  leg- 
islatures, as  they  are  usually  constituted,  to  understand  the 
modest  limits  within  which  the  wealth  of  those  bodies  should 
be  kept,  or  to  exercise  the  sustained  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  are  needed  to  curb  them.    Indeed,  when  we  reflect 
who  are  our  legislators  now-a-days,  and  on  what  grounds  they 
are  chosen,  it  must  strike  every  mind  as  a  sheer  absurdity  to 
expect  any  such  fidelity  from  them  I    What  do  they  know  or 
care  of  these  high  questions,  once  the  finest  art  of  the  states- 
man t    What  do  they  know  of  Church  history !    We  have 
exposed  the  natural  and  moral  causes  which  inevitably  concur 
to  swell  the  wealth  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  corporations. 
We  have  seen  how  Aitile  it  is  to  look  within  those  bodies 
themselves  for  a  barrier  to  their  undue  aggrandizement    Will 
our  legislatures,  after  creating  those  spiritual  corporations 
which  deserve  to  exist,  restrict  them  within  those  modest 
bounds  which  the  welfare  of  all  demand  ?    As  well  expect 
^the  bull  to  keep  the  china  store.'    What  we  see  is  this: 
After  ^  the  ice  is  once  broken,'  by  the  erection  of  one  such 
corporate  body,  there  is  no  longer  any  check  upon  the  number 
of  others  which  follow  it.    The  plea  of  impartiality  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  same  grants  of  power  ^to  all  comers.' 
When  such  a  body  has,  by  hard  teazing,  persuaded  a  l^is- 
lature  to  allow  the  tenure  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
its  pious  uses,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  persuade  another  l^ 
islature,  some  years  later,  to  extend  the  limit  to  a  half  million, 
and  then  still  easier  to  push  it  to  five  millions  at  a  later  period. 
The  corporation  has  now  gotten  too  rich  to  be  refused.    It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  axe  petitioning  the  forest,  so  modestly,  for 
one  yard's  length  of  dead  wood.    But  of  this  little  stick  was 
made  an  axe-helve,  and  then,  woe  to  the  forest !  Acres  of  tim- 
ber fall  before  its  own  gift. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Ohureh  is  clear.  She 
should  conduct  her  evangelical  operations  with  the  least  possi- 
ble of  hoarded  wealth.    She  should  rely,  as  largely  as  possible, 
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upon  cnrrent  gifts,  fresh  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  When 
a  continental  diplomatist  ventured  to  remark  to  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth upon  the  smallness  of  her  exchequer,  she  replied :  '  My 
exchequer  is  in  the  hearts  of  my  people ' —  an  answer  worthy 
of '  Glorious  Queen  Bess.'  It  would  be  still  nobler  for  a  spir- 
itual commonwealth.  The  people  of  God  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  encouraged  to  give  liberally  for  his  service,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  should  distribute  as  liberally.  The 
Church,  after  receiving  lavish  gifts  of  sanctified  wealth,  should 
Btill  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  rich  only  in  generous 
deeds  and  glorious  charities.  All  spiritual  guides  ought,  also, 
to  instruct  rich  Christians  against  the  policy  of  pious  testa- 
mentary  bequests,  save  in  exceptional  cases ;  and  they  should 
urge  the  rich  to  be  their  own  almoners  and  executors,  being, 
while  yet  alive, '  rich  in  good  works^  ready  to  distribute,  will- 
ing to  communicate.'  We  remember  no  instance  of  a  pious 
bequest  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Abt.  IX. — A  Oo7i8tiiutiondl  View  of  the  Late  Wwr  hetween 
the  States :  Its  Caibses^  Character^  Condttetj  and  SesvltSm 
Presented  in  a  Series  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall.  By 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Two  Yolames.  National  Pub- 
lishing Company.    1870.  ^ 

In  a  previons  liamber  of  this  periodical,  we  reviewed  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Stephens'  Wwr  Between  the  States^  treating 
of  the  causes  of  the  controversy,  which  he  r^arded  as  spring- 
ing out  of  the  fundamental  differences  that  had  divided  and 
agitated  the  country,  North  and  South^  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution — differences  relating  to 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  which,  at  length,  culminated  in  the  war.  In  his 
first  volume,  Mr.  Stephens  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Constitution  was  a  federal  govern- 
ment, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  federal  agency,  resulting 
from  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  which  parted  with 
some  of  their  original  sovereign  rights  by  creating  such  an 
agency,  bftt  only  resorted  to  a  convenient  method  of  exercis- 
ing a  portion  of  them ;  and  that  the  States,  in  virtue  of  their 
sovereignty,  could,  at  any  time  (as  several  of  them  did  in  1860), 
resume  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  powers,  whenever  they, 
the  contracting  parties,  or  any  of  them,  discovered  that  the 
agency  had  abused  the  trust  committed  to  it.    In  other  wordB, 

1  The  foUowing  article,  from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer,  was  received  and 
accepted  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens'  work,  entitled  Remewers  Re- 
viewed^ and  would  have  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  if  that 
publication  had  not  called  for  a  notice  at  our  hands.  Great  as  was  the  out- 
rage, however,  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  publication  of  Refoieieert 
Remewed,  we  shall  not  permit  it  to  alter  our  previous  determination  to  insert 
the  following  article  fh)m  the  pen  of  one  of  his  friends,  as  private  feelings 
should  never,  if  possible,  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate decisions  of  our  Judgments.  It  what  respects  Mr.  Stephens  has,  by 
said  publication,  violated  the  most  sacred  principles  of  fair  dealing,  and  a 
regard  for  truth,  we  shall  hereafter  have  an  occasion  to  show  and  to 
signalize. 
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that  secession,  and  a  conseqnent  dissolution  of  the  compact  of 
nnion,  was  not  only  a  sovereign  right,  but  one  the  exercise  of 
which  was,  in  such  cases,  not  only  justifiable,  but  rendered 
imperative  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  the  ends 
of  government.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory,  attempted  to  show,  and,  we  are  of  opinion,  did  most  con- 
clusively show,  that  such  was  the  true  theory  of  the  American 
Government,  as  asserted  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Con 
Tention  who  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  interpreted  by  its  most  learned,  consistent,  and  distinguished 
expounders,  since  the  date  of  its  first  adoption,  by  the  several 
States,  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr.  Stephens'  history,  and  a 
fitill  longer  period  between  the  publication  of  the  second  vol- 
nme  and  the  present  time.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Stephen^,  as  a 
Southern  statesman  and  an  historian  of  the  war,  that  this 
second  part  of  his  history,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  character 
of  the  war,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the 
consequences  whic^  have  fiowed  from  it,  should  receive  from 
the  press  of  the  country,  and  from  this  Review  in  particular, 
the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Both  the  volumes 
have  been  commented  on,  with  more  or  less  favor, -at  home 
and  abroad.  In  our  previous  remarks  on  the  first  volume,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  differ  from  Mr.  Stephens  in  some 
respects — not,  however,  without  stating  our  reasons.  We  now 
address  ourselves  to  the  task,  which  properly  devolves  upon 
US,  of  weighing  the  merits  of  his  second  volume,  which  we 
trust  we  shall  do  without  prejudice,  and  with  a  sacred  regard 
to  what  Mr.  Stephens  is  himself  pleased  to  call  ^  the  truth  of 
history.' 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  author's  account  of  the  late  con- 
flict which  wins  the  favorable  consideration  of  readers  in  ad- 
yance.  He  is  disposed  to  consider  the  war,  as  we  should  expect 
from  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  simply  in  the  light  of  the  Fed-, 
eral  Constitution.  He  takes  a  'constitutional  view'  of  his  sub- 
ject in  all  its  aspects.  After  treating  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
he  addresses  himself  to  its  character,  and  asks,  Whether  such  a 
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war  was  justifiable  under  the  Constitution  ?  Did  the  States 
enter  into  covenant  to  make  war  upon,  each  other,  under  any 
circumstances  ?  Could  they  have  done  it  without  stultifying 
themselyes  ?  FeacCj  at  least  at  home,  is  one  of  the  great  ends 
of  government.  A  nation  may  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
against  a  foreign  country,  but  who  is  silly  enough  to  suppose 
that  free  and  independent  States  would  ever  enter  into  a  solemn 
confederation  to  make  war  upon  each  other  for  any  cause  what- 
ever }  Is  any  such  power  granted  to  the  President  or  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  ?  None  whatever. 
Had  there  been,  would  the  States  have  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion ?    Certainly  not. 

No  power,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  is  given  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  or  to  any  branch  of  it,  to  coerce  the  sovereign  States 
of  this  Union.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  exercised  this  power,  know- 
ing it  to  be  unconstitutional  —  utterly  so.  Every  one  of  the 
half  dozen  proclamations  which  he  issued,  inaugurating  the 
war,  was  clearly  an  unconstitutional  proceeding.  That  he  was 
prompted  to  issue  them,  as  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us,  and  as 
every  one  knows  was  the  case,  by  mischievous  counsellors, 
does  no1>  justify  the  Executive  in  violating  his  oath  to  protect, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  He  called  out  troops, 
placed  the  Southern  States  under  blockade,  and  commenced  the 
war  without  a  tittle  of  right  or  authority  to  do  so ;  and,  after 
having  directly  violated  the  Constitution  by  these  several  acts 
of  usurpation,  asked  Congress,  on  its  assembling,  to  endorse  his 
measures  as  constitutional.  That  body  very  properly  refused 
to  do  so.  How  could  it  make  acts  constitutional,  which,  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  were  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ?  The 
thing  was  equally  absurd  and  impossible.  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  that  met  before  both  houses 
convened,  having  heard  it  intimated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  intended 
to  rqsort  to  war  measures  against  the  South  by  blockading  its 
ports,  declared,  in  his  place,  that  the  proceeding,  if  attempted, 
would  be  as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  preposterous  and  sui- 
cidal—  that  the  President  could  not,  without  usurpation,  exer- 
cise any  such  power.  Notwithstanding  this  announcement, 
coming  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate,  and,  e» 
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offidoj  a  constitutional  adyiser  of  the  President,  the  latter  did 
issue  one  proclamation  after  another,  blockading  the  ports  of 
the  Sonthem  States,  thus  virtually  declaring  war  against  them, 
and  against  their  sovereignty,  which  act,  when  consummated, 
became  an  act  of  treason  against  the  States,  of  which  the  offen- 
sive character  was  not  diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  pre- 
tence that  he  acted  in  his  capacity  of  Executive  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

Had  the  Southern  States  declared  war  against  the  federal 
body!  No!  They  had  only  seceded  from  it,  which,  as  distinct 
sovereignties,  they  had  a  perfecl  right  to  do,  when  they  found  ^ 
themselves  aggrieved  by  its  action.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not 
call  tiiis  proceeding  treason,  and  hang  the  States  that  resorted 
to  it  as  their  remedy  against  an  infringement  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  he  called  it  an  insurrection,' — ^'a  formidable  in- 
surrection in  certain  States  of  the  Union,  which  had  arrayed 
itself  in  armed  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  constitutionally  administered.'  Was  this  true!  No! 
The  statement  was  utterly  false  in  every  particular.  There 
was  no  insurrection  at  the  time  Mn  certain  States  of  the 
Union ' —  none  whatever.  If  the  people  had  arms  in  their 
hands  (and  they  generally  carried  them  in  those  days  of  peril), 
it  was  not  to  assail  a  government  constitutionally  adminis- 
tered, but  to  maintain  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the 
insidious  or  overt  acts  of  cut- throats,  tyrants,  and  usurpers. 

They  had,  throughout  their  entire  history,  respected  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  As  the 
other  States  were  not  disposed  to  respect  their  constitutional 
rights,  they  were  determined,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eignty, to  sever  the  connection,  and  they  did  so — not  by  a 
resort  to  arms^bat  by  solemn,  quiet,  deliberate  acts  of  their 
people,  in  convention  assembled,  just  as  they  were  assembled 
on  die  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  conversant  enough  with  the  law,  and  had  a  safficient 
share  of  common  sense  to  know  that  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  States,  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  were  not 
insurrectionary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conservatory  in  their 
character — not  aimed  against  governments  constitutionally 
13 
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administered,  bnt  designed  to  maintain  and  perpetnate  them, 
while  they  looked  to  the  overthrow  of  all  govemments  not 
constitutionally  administered.  If  Mn  Lincoln  had  maintained 
and  defended  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  he  wonld 
have  had  no  qnarrel  with  the  Sonthem  States.  The  people  of 
those  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  qnarrel  with  constitu- 
tional statesmen,  but  only  with  tyrants  and  nsarpers. 

Had  there  really  been  ^  an  insurrection  in  certain  States  of 
a  formidable  character,'  as  was  pretended,  the  course  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  occasion  was,  as  Mr.  Stephens  shows,  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  wholly  without  warrant.  Any  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  stu)  jure^  to 
put  down  an  insurrection,  is  an  usurpation.  It  is  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  him  by  the  States  under 
the  Constitution.  It  is  a  function  which,  under  the  terms  of 
that  instrument,  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone,  and  then 
only  ^  on  application  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened) '  of  the  State  where  the 
insurrection  exists.  The  representatives  of  all  the  States,  and 
not  the  Executive,  are  the  umpires  in  such  cases ;  and  ^  what 
better  umpires,'  asks  Mr.  Madison,  in  commenting  on  this 
part  of  the  Constitution,  ^  could  be  desired  by  two  hostile  fac- 
tions, flying  to  arms  and  tearing  a  State  to  pieces,  than  the 
representatives  of  confederate  States,  not  heated  by  the  local 
flame  t '  It  was  such  kinds  of  insurrection  in  the  bosom  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  not  the  solemn  proceedings  of  sovereign 
States,  sitting  in  convention,  which  the  States  intended,  when 
they  entrusted  to  Congress  the  power  <  to  call  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insttrredionsj  and 
repel  invasions.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  issuing  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  several 
States  for  large  bodies  of  troops,  was  not  to  suppress  ^  formida- 
ble insurrections  in  certain  States,'  since  no  such  insurrections 
existed,  but  that  his  sole  object  was,  by  force  of  arms,  to  destroy 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  Southern  States,  or  to 
punish  them  for  their  assertion  of  them. 

He  could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  declare  war  for  any 
cause  against  a  foreign  enemy.    That  was  the  special  duty 
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and  prerogative  of  CongresB,  another  departmtot  of  the  gov- 
ernment Neither  the  President  nor  Oongress  could  declare 
war  against  the  States,  for  that  was  a  blow  aimed  at  sover- 
eignty—  the  life  of  the  States,  whether  separated  or  united. 
He,  however,  virtually  did  declare  war  against  the  Southern 
States,  treating  them  as  a  foreign  enemy,  by  blockading  their 
ports — distinctly  a  war  measure,  and  which  was  in  direct  con- 
flict with  tiiat  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  ^  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  an- 
other.' A  blockade  was  at  once  a  regulation  of  commerce  and 
a  measure  of  war. '  Congress  was  prohibited  from  making  this 
diBcrimination.  The  President  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Yet  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  making  it,  t. «.,  of  destroy- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  South,  if  its  States  still  belonged  to 
the  Union,  which  in  one  breath  he  positively  asserted,  and,  in 
the  next,  as  emphatically  denied. 

More  than  this,  he  arbitrarily  issued  proclamations  for  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — one  of  the  great 
muniments  of  civil  liberty — a  power  which  could  only  be 
exercised  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  of  neither  of 
which  were  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  guilty.  If  trea- 
son or  rebellion  were  chargeable  to  any  party,  or  to  any  indi- 
viduals in  the  country,  it  was  chargeable  to  that  party,  and 
to  those  individuals  only,  who  had,  by  iniquitous  l^slation, 
trampled  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  or  who  had 
usurped  and  exercised  ungranted  powers.  The  President, 
with  an  utter  disregard  for  his  constitutional  obligations,  had 
plunged  the  country  into  a  war,  from  which  Congress,  do  what 
it  then  might,  saw  that  there  was  no  retreat.  Had  he  called 
that  body  together  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  immedi- 
ately on  his  entering  upon  his  o£Sce,  which,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  he  was 
fully  justified  in  doing,  the  war  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
been  prevented ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  sectional  feelings, 
bad  counsel,  and  an  indifierence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  he 
had  recently  taken  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  he  postponed 
ani  extraordinary  call  of  Congress  for  two  months,  and,  in  the 
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meantime,  rashly,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  precipitated 
the  measures  in  which  Congress  was  forced  to  acquiesce,  and 
which  soon  involved  the  whole  country  in  war. 

The  probability  is,  although  Mr.  Stephens  thinks  otherwise, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  coolly  determined  on  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  the  only 
method  of  settling  their  political  diflerences,  immediately  after 
his  election  to  the  Presidential  office.  We  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  tenor  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  three  months  before  he.  entered  upon  that  office,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  ^  that  the 
South  need  entertain  no  apprehensions  that  a  Bepublican 
administration  would,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere 
with  the  slaves,  or  with  the  people  of  the  South  about  their 
slaves,'  by  which  declaration  he  probably  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  the  administration,  of  which  he  had  now  become  the 
head,  did  not  propose  to  incorporate  emancipation  into  its 
platform,  but  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  would 
remain  undisturbed,  and  would  continue  as  it  ever  had  done 
under  the  Constitution.  He  adds,  however,  and  his  words  are 
very  significant,  that '  the  South  thought  slavery  was  right,  and 
ought  to  be  extended ;  while  the  North  thought  it  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  restricted.'  His  allusion  was  to  the  right  of  the 
Southern  citizen  to  carry  his  slaves  out  of  the  States  into  the 
Territories  of  the  Union,  and  have  them  protected  there  under 
the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  This  decision  was  still  a 
cause  of  dissension  between  the  sections,  and  the  intimation, 
though  not  directly,  seems  indirectly  given,  that  ^a  Bepublican 
administration '  would  not  submit  to  it. 

Mr.  Stephens  replied,  that  *  the  people  of  the  South  enter- 
tained no  fears  that  the  administration,  about  to  be  inaugur- 
ated, would  interifere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  ela/oery  in 
the  States ;  but  that  slavexy  had  become  tiie  central  idea  in 
the  platform  of  principles  announced  by  the  triumphant  party, 
and  had  enlisted  a  fanatical  opposition  of  the  most  dangerous 
character  in  the  Northern  States,  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  predict  all  the  mischievous  consequences.'    He  instanced 
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the  pa88i^  of  what  were  called  Liberty  Laws  in  many  of  them, 
and  the  recent  John  Brown  raid  into  Yirginia,  and  concluded 
his  letter  by  saying : 

^  Conciliation  and  harmony,  in  my  judgment,  can  never  be 
eBtablished  by  force.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the  consent 
of  sovereign,  independent  States.  Ultimate  sovereignty  still 
resides  with  them  separately,  which  can  be  resumed,  and  will 
be,  if  their  safety^  tranquillity,  and  security,  in  their  judgment, 
require  it.  Under  our  system,  as  I  view  it,  there  is  no  rightful 
power  in  the  General  Government  to  coerce  a  State,  in  case 
any  one  of  them  should  throw  herself  upon  her  reserved  rights, 
and  resume  the  full  exercise  of  her  sovereign  powers.  Force 
may  perpetuate  a  union.  That  depends  upon  the  oontmgenciee 
of  war.  But  such  an  imion  would  not  be  the  union  of  the 
Constitution.  It  would  be  nothing  but  a  consolidated  des- 
potism.' • 

The  italicised  sentences  in  the  the  above  paragraph  singu- 
larly foreshadow  the  course  which  events  have  taken  since  the 
late  war.  The  Southern  States  are  members  of  a  Union  '  per- 
petuated by  forcce,'  and  the  Government  seems  rapidly  ap- 
pn)aching  the  character  of  ^  a  consolidated  despotism.'  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  answer  Mr.  Stephens'  letter,  and  the  infer- 
ence, which  we  think  justified  by  his  silence,  is  that  ^  the  Re- 
publican administration,'  about  to  be  inaugurated,  would  resist 
the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  would  appeal  to  the  sword  for 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  that  existed  between  the 
Korth  and  the  South. 

The  same  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  declaration  made 
by  Mr.  Chase  (appointed  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  Mr.  Lincoln),  in  a  speech-  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  in  respect  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves,  required  by  a  distinct  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  by  laws  passed  under  it  in  1850, 
when  Mr.  Chase  said :  '  The  people  of  the  free  States,  who 
believe  that  slaveiy  is  wrong,  cannot,  and  wiU  notj  aid  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  slave,  and  the  stipulation  becomes  a  dead 
letter.'    The  same  interpretation  was  given  to  the  Liberty 
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LawB  enacted  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fanatical  abolitionistB  of  that  section.  The  party 
of  resistance  to  the  Constitution,  at  first  small,  in  process  of 
time  assumed  large  proportions,  until  it  at  length  embraced 
nearly  the  entire  Northern  population,  including  all  classes 
and  both  sexes.  Leading  abolitionists  in  Congress  and  else- 
where had,  for  several  years,  declared  their  obligations  to '  a 
higher  law '  than  the  Constitution.  Nothing  seemed  likely  to 
quiet  the  consciences  and  subdue  the  scruples  of  the  malcon- 
tents but  an  appeal  to  arms.  These  incendiaries  were  in  the 
majority  as  to  numbers,  and  they  seemed  resolved  to  resort  to 
force  as  the  last  and  most  efficient  of  arguments. 

The  Southern  States,  which  had  seceded,  still  held  out  the 
olive  branch.  They  regarded  secession  in  itself  a  peaceful 
remedy,  and  had  no  desire  to  involve  the  country  in  war.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  their  Commissioners  in  tV'ashing- 
ton  there  had  been  no  overt  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  although  the  busy  hum  of  a  deadly  con- 
flict was  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Commissioners  from  the 
Southern  Government  were  prepared  to  make,  and  did  make, 
overtures  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which 
existed  between  the  two  sections,  and  of  the  relations  which 
the  Southern  States  desired  should  afterward  subsist  between 
them.  Their  flrst  communication,  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  dated  March  12th, 
1861,  was  couched  in  language  at  once  dignified  and  courte- 
ous. They  were  instructed,  they  said,  by  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  ^  to  make  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  and  to  assure  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  it  was  neither  the  interest  nor  the  wish  of  the 
President,  Congress,  &nd  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
make  any  demand  which  was  not  founded  on  the  strictest 
justice,  nor  to  do  anything  to  injure  their  late  confederates.' 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  written,  and  three  days  thereafter — viz.:  on  the  15th  day 
of  March,  an  answer  to  it  was  placed  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  but  not  sent  to  the  Commissioners  till  twenty 
days  had  elapsed  from  the  filing  of  it.    In  his  reply  Mr.  Sew- 
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ard  says :  ^  The  Secretary  is  prevented  altogether  from  admit- 
ting  or  assuming  that  the  States  referred  to  by  them'  (the  Com- 
missioners) '  have,  m  law  or  in  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so,  in  the  nianner  described 
by  them.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  act  upon 
the  assumption,  or  in  any  way  admit,  that  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  constitute  a  foreign  power  with  whom  diplo- 
matic relations  ought  to  be  established.' 

A  verbal,  but  unofficial,  message  was,  however,  immediately 
sent  to  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect,  that  ^  the  Secretary 
found  himself  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  embarrassment 
by  their  communication ;  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  present 
to  reply  to  it;  that  he  had  a  strong  disposition  for  peace;  and 
that  Fort  Sumpter,  then  in  possession  of  United  States  troops, 
but  which  was  claimed  by  the  Confederate  Government,  would 
shortly  be  evacuated.'  Two  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  believed  that  they  were  carrying  an 
honest  message,  were  the  parties  employed  by  Mr.  Seward  on 
this  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioners.  Had 
they  imagined  that,  by  undertaking  this  service,  they  were  to 
be  made  the  instruments  of  the  Secretary  in  conveying  to  the 
Commissioners  a  deceptive  statement,  they  would,  undoubtedly, 
as  men  of  honor,  have  promptly  and  indignantly  declined  his 
proposal.  They  were  not  aware  that  at  the  very  moment  Mr. 
Seward  was  employing  them  to  communicate  to  the  Commis- 
sioners his  peaceful  disposition,  and  the  speedy  evacuation  of 
Fort  Sumpter,  active  preparations  were  being  made  by  the  Fed- 
deral  Government  to  reinforce  that  fort  with  men  and  provi- 
sions. A  formidable  fleet  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  in 
a  few  days  seen  bearing  down  on  Charleston  harbor  for  this 
very  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington received  renewed  assurances  from  Mr.  Seward  that 
'  faith  as  to  Sumpter  would  be  fully  kept.  Wait,'  exclaimed 
the  Secretary,  *  and  see ! '  But  there  was  no  time  for  delay. 
The  game  was  finished,  and  the  first  news  that  flashed  along 
the  wires  from  Charleston  to  Washington  informed  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  war  had  commenced!  The  capture  of 
Fort  Sumpter,  built  by  the  Federal  Government  at  an  immense 
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cost,  and  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  unpregnable, 
after  an  engagement  of  only  twenty-fonr  honrs,  evinced  the 
skill  of  the  distinguished  General  Beanregard,  who  com- 
manded the  Confederate  troops,  and  has  justly  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war. 

How  the  Federal  Secretary  of  State  was  able  to  settle  this 
matter  with  his  conscience,  and  reconcile  his  conduct  with 
those  principles  of  justice  and  honor  which  regulate  the  intei^ 
course  of  gentlemen  with  each  other,  whether  enemies  or 
friends,  will  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Judge  Campbell,  one  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties  on  the  occasion, 
endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  his  strange 
conduct  from  Mr.  Seward.  It  was  a  hopeless  task.  The  Com- 
missioners, who  had  for  weeks  waited  on  his  dilatory  motions, 
and  been  deluded  by  his  specious  pretecces  of  a  desire  for 
accommodation,  and  his  positive  pledges  that  the  Federal 
troops  would  shortly  be  removed  from  Fort  Sumpter,  felt  that 
they,  too,  ^had  been  atrociously  deceived,'  and  the  States, 
under  whose  commission  they  acted,  treated  with  contempt; 
and  that  it  would  be  utterly  usdess  to  attempt  longer  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  a  government,  or  the  agents  of  a  gov- 
ernment, who,  in  their  dealings  with  honorable  men,  resorted 
to  a  purely  Machiavelian  policy,  and,  under  the  gnise  of  peace 
and  friendship,  concealed  the  most  hostile  purposes.  His- 
tory, probably,  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  a  high 
minister  of  State  who,  in  circumstances  demanding  the  utmost 
candor  and  integrity,  has  resorted  to  such  an  exhibition  of  sub- 
terfuge, equivocation,  and  utter  violation  of  good  faith,  as  was 
made  by  Mr.  Seward  on  this  occasion. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  war,  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Mr.  Seward  for  not  treating  with  the  CommissionerB  at  all, 
and  for  not  recognizing  them  in  the  capacity  of  Commissioners 
of  an  independent  government,  must  strike  every  reader  as 
equally  curious  and  untenable.  Mr.  Seward  could  not  possi- 
bly deny  that  the  Southern  States  had,  in  faot^  withdrawn 
from  the  Federal  Union  in  the  manner  described.  That  they 
could  do  so,  was  evident  from  the  knowledge  which  everybody 
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in  the  community,  including  Mr.  Seward  himself,  possessed  that 
they  actually  had  done  so.  The  fact  was  patent  to  the  whole 
world.  The  rumor  of  it  had  been  borne  upon  every  breeze 
for  weeks  and  months.  Besides,  it  was  the  remedy  which  the 
States  had,  from  the  beginning,  proposed  for  unconstitutional 
proceedings  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Several  States  had  threatened  to  resort 
to  it  on  several  occasions—  Constitution-loving  Massachusetts 
more  than  once.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  had  nearly  provoked  a  resort  to  secession,  as  is 
well  known,  in  several  of  the  States.  The  Union  men  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1832-3,  regarded  secession  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  unconstitutional  tariff  of  1828.  The  right  of  a  State  to 
resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  sovereign  powers,  in  case  of  a 
violation  of  the  federal  compact,  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  Virginia  Convention  would  consent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  same  condition  was  annexed 
by  the  State  of  ITew  York  (a  fact  which  Mr.  Seward  certainly 
ought  to  have  known),  as  a  wns  qua  nan  to  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument.  He  ought  to  have  known  equally  well,  that  a  . 
condition  attached  by  these  States  (and  accepted  by  the  other 
States)  to  their  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  a 
benefit  thence  accruing  to  all  the  States,  if  at  any  time  any 
one  or  several  of  them  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that 
it  belonged  to  them  to  fully  as  great  an  extent  as  if  the  right 
of  secession  had  been  expressly  named  and  guaranteed  to  them 
in  that  instrument 

Secession  had  a  significance.  It  was  a  possibility.  In  the 
case  of  the  seven  States  that  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 
at  the  very  time  Mr.  Seward  reluctantly,  we  may  presume,  and 
quite  dogmatically  and  unadvisedly,  we  are  sure,  wrote  the 
note  in  question  to  the  Commissioners,  it  was  a  grave  actu- 
ality. Mr.  Douglas  admitted  the  fact  in  the  Senate.  He  regret- 
ted it,  but  he  could  not  deny,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  Confed- 
erate Government.  Mr.  Seward  bad  the  same  means  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  Mr.  Douglas  had,  and  yet,  with  a 
degree  of  hardihood  that  awakens  surprise,  he  denied  that  the 
Southern  States  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union — he  denied 
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that  there  was  a  Confederate  Goyemment.  The  truth  is, 
as  a  Northern  agitator,  who  had  contribnted  his  full  share 
to  bringing  about  the  existing  calamitous  state  of  the  coun- 
try— who  had  been  one  of  those  transcendental  statesmen  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  ^  a  higher  law '  than  the  Con- 
stitution —  he  did  not  wish  to  believe  that  that  they  had  with- 
drawn, or  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. He  did  not  wish  to  admit  that  the  fierce  sectional 
agitations  of  half  a  century  had  at  length  brought  to  pass  such 
lamentable  results — had  produced  such  bitter  fruits ;  and  what 
he  did  not  wish  to  believe,  because  the  idea  was  painful  to 
him  —  because  it  revived  unpleasant  memories  and  su^ested 
disagreeable  anticipations,  he  positively  denied  as  existing  at 
all.  Secession  —  that  fiction  of  a  diseased  Southern  imagina- 
tion—  did  not,  he  thought,  exist;  it  could  not  exist — it  was 
an  utter  impossibility.  If  possible  in  fact,  yet  it  was  certainly 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  could  not  exist  in  law.  He  had 
never  himself  been  a  secessionist.  He  did  not  believe  in  seces- 
sion as  a  remedy  for  political  evils— as  a  conservative  element 
.  of  the  American  Government.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  grand 
heresy,  and  if  any  of  the  States  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
or  thought  that  they  had  withdrawn,  they  had  not  legally 
withdrawn.  But,  neither  in  fact  nor  in  law,  had  any  of  them 
withdrawn.  He  was  not  prepared,  he  said,  to  assume  or  admit 
either  proposition.  And  yet,  if  secession  is  one  of  the  result- 
ing rights  of  sovereignty,  and  more  especially  if  any  of  the 
States  entered  into  the  Union  only  on  the  condition  that  that 
right  should  be  accorded  to  them  (as  was  the  case  with  Ifew 
York  and  Virginia),  the  Southern  States,  which  withdrew 
from  the  Union  in  1860  were  not  only  out  of  the  Union  in 
fact,  but  also  in  law. 

The  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  why  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  others  of  their  party,  so  pertinaciously  insisted  that  the 
Southern  States  had  really  not  left  the  Union,  and  that  there 
was  no  Southern  Confederacy  at  all,  was  because  the  admis* 
sion  of  the  fact  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  tiie  Union 
itself.  Secession,  it  was  plain,  if  it  was  only  the  secession  of 
one  State,  dissolved  the  Union  of  States.    It  broke  up  the  com- 
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pact  It  destroyed  the  existing  Government.  Congress  could 
no  longer  be  the  veritable  Congress  required  by  the  Constitn- 
tion^  and  the  laws  passed  by  snch  a  body,  in  which  all  the 
States  were  not  represented,  would  be  illegal  and  nnconstitu- 
tional.  The  evils  which  secession,  supposing  it  really  to  have 
taken  place,  would  involve,  presented  an  alarming  prospect. 

If  the  Union  was  really  dissolved,  what  became  of  the  execu- 
tive head  of  it)  What  became  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
of  the  other  Secretaries  who  made  up  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  which  was  no  longer  a  Congress  of 
States  under  the  Constitution  ?  These  arguments  were  per- 
sonal. They  were  arguments  which  their  own  consciousness 
of  personal  dignity,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  suggested  to 
them  as  all  important.  They  would,  therefore,  hold  on  to  the 
Union,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  yet  for  their  own 
sake.  What  (we  may  imagine  them  as  ai^uing)  were  great 
fundamental  principles  of  government —  what  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  independent  States,  and  of  their  people  through 
all  time,  compared  to  the  triumphs  of  a  party,  or  the  success 
of  an  adnunistration  embodying  the  principles  of  that  party  I 
Beyond  all  question,  the  Union  was  dismembered  by  the  derelic- 
tion of  several  of  the  States,  but  it  would  by  no  means  answer 
to  allow  that  acknowledgment  to  go  forth  to  the  country.  It 
must  be  maintained  and  insisted  on  by  the  Government,  and 
the  Korthem  people,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  that  the 
Southern  States  had  not  seceded  at  all,  but  still  made  parts  of 
the  Union  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  the  secession  talked  of  was 
nothing  but  ^  an  insurrection,'  such  as  occurred  in  Massachu- 
setts during  Shay's  Bebellion,  and  was  easily  to  be  put  down 
by  a  little  federal  energy. 

This  was  the  policy  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  of  the  country,  and  the  difSculties  which  surrounded  the 
Federals  on  all  sides,  compelled  them  to  adopt,  and  which 
they  probably  did  adopt  in  Cabinet  council,  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Governors  of  the  Northern  States  who  had 
come,  officially,  in  hot  haste  to  Washington,  as  a  kind  of  advi- 
sory body,  to  recommend  measures  to  the  President,  now  in 
his  place,  and  doubtful  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue ; 
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who  had  offered  him  adequate  Bnppliee  of  troops  to  put  down 
what  he  and  they  were  pleased  to  style  '  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion in  certain  States  of  the  Unions'  and  whom  Mr.  Stephens, 
in  consideration  of  their  mischievous  designs,  and  still  more 
mischievous  counsels,  very  aptly  compares  to  the  'Beast  with 
Seven  Heads,'  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  was  the 
meditated  expedient,  which,  having  once  adopted  it  as 
plausible,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  led  Mr.  Seward  to  be 
exceedingly  cautious  in  the  language  he  employed  in  writing 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  induced  him  to  say,  'he  was  not 
prepared  to  assume  or  admit' — like  an  adroit  sophist,  who,  in 
arguing  with  a  skillful  antagonist,  is  afraid  to  make  known 
his  position  clearly.  Had  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  admitted  more, 
viz.:  that  the  Southern  States  had  actually  seceded  from  the 
Union ;  that  they  no  longer  formed  a  portion  of  the  family  of 
States ;  that  the  original  compact  of  union  was  consequently 
dissolved,  and  the  Union  itself  dissipated  to  the  winds — facts 
which  none  but  persons  completely  blinded  by  their  fears, 
driven  to  desperation  by  their  circumstances,  or  utterly  bereft 
of  their  senses,  could  possibly  deny — a  duty  would  have 
instantly  devolved  on  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union, 
which  had  been  left  to  themselves  by  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  reorganize  a  new  Union,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  old,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution  —  that  ia 
to  say,  if  they  wished  to  have  a  Gk)vemment  at  all,  and  to 
assume  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, either  de  jture  or  de  facto.  This  was  a  troublesome 
acknowledgment  to  make,  and  one  which  imposed  new  and 
herculean  tasks,  which,  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  country, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  assume.  If  they  did  assume  them, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Greeley's  sug- 
gestion, and  General  Scott's  recommendation,  to  'allow  the 
erring  sisters,'  without  war,  without  a  single  blow  struck, 
'  to  depart  in  peace ' —  a  result  too  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
the  Northern  States  to  be  contemplated,  even  as  a  possibility. 
Besides,  the  Federal  flag,  stripped  of  some  of  its  stripes  by 
secession,  required  to  be  bathed  and  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood 
of  Southern  disunionists,  as  an  atonement  for  the  indignity 
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offered  to  it.  It  was  neceesary,  at  once  and  forever,  by  force 
of  arms,  and  by  force  of  superior  numbers — both  of  which 
they  conld  command  —  to  put  down  the  secession  of  States, 
claiming  to  be  sovereign,  and,  while  doing  it,  call  it  ^  insurrec- 
tion.' It  was  necessary  to  raise  armies,  equip  fleets,  proclaim 
martial  law,  suspend  the  writ  of  habecLS  corpiUj  blockade 
Southern  ports,  and  wrest  from  the  Southern  States  their 
forts,  and,  while  doing  it,  not  to  call  it  war,  but  the  exercise 
of  an  unquestionable  right,  and  the  performance  of  a  solemn 
duty  devolving  on  the  President  to  put  down  ^  a  formidable 
insurrection,'  nequid  respvibUcm  detrimenU  caperet.  At  all 
events,  if  the  Union  was  actually  dissolved  by  secession,  it 
was  absolutiely  necessary  to  retain  the  name  of  it,  to  pretend 
that  it  still  existed,  to  prosecute  the  war  they  were  about  to 
inaugurate,  in  the  style  and  under  the  title  of  ^  the  United 
States  of  America,'  bearing  the  motto  still  of  ^eplurihia 
tmum* — one  and  indivisible,  whether  the  substance  or  only 
the  shadow  of  the  former  Union  remained — whether  the  body 
politic  called  the  United  States  retained  all  the  members  that 
previously  belonged  to  it,  or  only  a  part  of  them.  The  States 
which  had  seceded  from  the  F^eral  Union  by  solemn  acts 
of  their  people,  in  Convention  assembled  —  first  seven,  after- 
ward swelled  to  eleven,  in  number — had  not,  it  must  be 
insisted,  seceded  at  all.  It  was,  it  must  be  argued,  an  utter 
impossibility,  equally  contradicted  by  law  and  by  fact,  that 
they  had  done  so.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Seward,  and  the  seven  Northern  Governors,  when  the 
first  hostile  demonstration  against  the  South  was  made,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  bloody  controversy.  The  issue 
made  by  them  was,  that  secession  was  a  falsity  —  that  it  did 
not  exist — that  it  could  not  exist;  that  the  Union  remained 
intact,  as  at  the  beginning;  and  they  appealed  immediately 
to  arms — a  singular  tribunal  for  the  arbitrament  of  such  a 
question  —  in  proof  of  the  bold  assertion. 

A  subservient,  partizan  Congress,  finding  the  country  pre- 
cijpitated  into  a  war  by  the  rash  and  unauthorized  action  of 
the  President,  committed  the  unutterable  blunder  of  approving 
his  course  and  endorsing  his  infatuated  measures.    They  also 
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would  not  admit  that  secession  was  a  fact,  and  that  the  Union 
was  dissolved  by  it  They  only  affirmed  that  the  Union  was 
in  danger,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  its  int^^ty  and  its 
harmony  that  the  States  which  had  pretended  to  withdraw 
from  it  shonld  be  forced  back  into  it ;  and  now,  that  their  pas- 
sions were  fully  roused,  they  were  willing  to  raise,  and  did 
raise,  more  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  South  than 
were  demanded  by  the  Executive  himself.  So  herculean  an 
army  was  never  raised  in  any  age  or  nation  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  putting  down,  and,  if  possible,  obliterating  from  the 
memory  of  man,  the  political  creed  of  a  free  people,  and  the 
action  of  that  people  in  consequence  of  that  creed,  as  was 
summoned  into  the  field  by  the  soidisant  Federal  Government 
on  this  occasion. 

^  From  its  beginning  to  its  end,'  says  Mr.  Stephens, '  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  two  millions  more  of  Federals  were  brought  into 
the  field  than  the  entire  force  of  the  Confederates.  The 
Federal  records  show  that  they  had,  from  first  to  last,  two 
millions,  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  service,  while  the 
Confederates,  all  told,  in  like  manner,  could  not  have  much, 
if  any,  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand.' 

Mr.  Stephens  adds,  with  great  truth :  ^  No  people  on  earth 
ever  maintained  the  right  of  self  government  as  the  Confed- 
erates did  in  this  contest,  with  such  sacrifices  of  blood  and 
treasure,  against  such  odds.' 

The  following  was  the  position  overtly  taken  by  Congress, 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  after  that  body  was  fairly 
committed  to  it.  A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee  (successor  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  Presidency),  to  the  following  effect :  ^That  this  civil  war 
is  not  prosecuted,  on  our  part,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor 
for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  overUirowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  the  Southern  States ;  but  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the 
dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ; 
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and  that  as  Boon  aa  these  objects  are  aooomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease.' 

In  this  resolution  Mr.  Johnson  abandons  the  idea  of  ^  an 
insurrection,'  to  be  put  down  by  calling  out  the  military,  and 
speaks  only  of  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  calls  it,  not  a  war 
between  States,  as  it  really  was,  but  a  oivil  war,  fought 
within  the  Union,  to  save  it  from  disintegration.  He  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  no  States 
had  really' left  the  Union.  He  does  not  go  with  him  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  it,  but  he  insists 
that  they  shall  be  prevented  from  going  out  of  it.  If,  by  any 
possibility,  they  had  left  the  common  family  of  States,  they 
must  be  forced  back  into  it,  that  the  Union  might  remain 
unbroken.  The  idea  was  never  abandoned  by  him  or  by 
Congress,  that  the  Union  was  actually  indissoluble  and  per- 
petual. 

The  object  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  in  resist- 
ing their  opponents,  was  to  maintain,  as  Mr.  Stephens  says, 
^  the  right  of  self  government,'  asserted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Bevolution — the  right  of  disunion  for  a  sufficient  cause;  the 
light  to  separate  from  the  old  Union  when  they  thought  it 
necessary  or  advisable,  and  to  form  a  new  Union  for  them- 
selves, adopting  substantially  the  Constitution  of  the  old 
Union,  and  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity. 

These  were  the  great  issues  between  the  belligerents  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  —  admitted  to  be  so  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  his  public  manifestoes,  by  the  Federal 
Congress  in  all  its  acts,  and  never  denied  by  the  Confederates 
themselves.  Had  the  Confederate  States  triumphed  in  this 
great  controversy,  as  they  seemed  likely  to  do  (though  with 
greatly  inferior  numbers)  dunng  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  they  would  have  maintained  the  position  they  had  first 
taken,  of  a  separate,  independent,  federal  Government.  Inas- 
much as  they  were  overborne,  at  length  —  not  by  superior 
valor,  but  by  the  force  of  numbers — they  were  entitled,  if  good 
faith  had  been  observed  by  Congress,  on  the  surrender  of  the 
Southern  forces,  to  be  restored  to  the  Union;  ^  with  all  the 
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dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States.'  Mr.  LiiH 
coln  admitted  as  much  in  his  conference  with  the  Southern 
Commissioners  at  the  Hampton  Beads,  when  he  said,  that, 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  forces,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Southern  States  should  not  be  restored  ^to  their 
practical  relations  to  the  Union' — a  result  which  would 
naturally  have  followed  from  the  theory  entertained,  through- 
out the  war,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
the  whole  body  of  Congress,  in  both  of  its  branches,  viz.:  that 
they  were  never,  by  their  so-called  act  of  secession,  out  of  the 
Union  for  a  single  day,  but  were,  all  the  time,  members  of  it 
Hostility  on  their  part  having  ceased,  they  were  to  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  Federal  fold,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Such  were  actually  the  conditions  of  surrender  contained  in 
the  Sherman  Johnston  Convention,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  carried  into  effect  had  he  h'ved.  Tke 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  —  which  was  a  new  war 
proclaimed  against  their  rights  and  liberties,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  all  means  of  resistance — was  an  after-thought, 
and  displayed  equally  the  cruelty,  the  tergiversation,  and  the 
tyrannical  disposition  of  its  authors. 

It  would  be  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  that,  because  the 
Southern  States  in  this  controversy  took  up  arms  to  maintain 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  were  beaten  in  the  contest 
by  mere  brute  force,  that  the  right  of  self-government  was, 
therefore,  destroyed,  or  that  the  right  of  independent  States  to 
resort  to  any  proper  method  to  maintain  their  independence — 
such  as  their  withdrawal  from  a  compact  of  union,  when  the 
compact  was  flagrantly  violated  by  other  parties  to  it — was 
taken  away  by  the  issue  of  a  battle.  In  a  word,  that  the 
principles  on  the  basis  of  which  society  rests  for  its  support 
and  preservation,  and  which  are  as  immutable  and  imperish- 
able as  truth  itself,  and  form  a  part  of  its  substance,  can  be 
annihilated  by  the  mere  accident  of  the  victory  of  one  of  two 
hostile  forces  on  the  battle  field. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Stephens  expresses  himself  with  much 
force  and  eloquence.    He  says: 
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^  The  caase  that  was  lost  at  Appomatox  Oonrt  HouBe  was 
not  the  federative  principle,  npon  which  American  free  prin- 
ciples were  based,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed.  This 
is  far  from  being  one  of  the  results  of  the  war.  The  cause 
which  was  lost  by  the  surrender  of  the  Confederates  was  only 
the  maintenance  of  this  principle  by  arms.  It  was  not  the 
principle  itself  that  they  abandoned.  They  only  abandoned 
their  attempt  to  maintain  it  by  physical  force.  This  princi- 
ple, on  which  rest  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  spreading  and 
perpetuating  free  institutions  by  neighboring  States,  in  my 
judgment,  like  the  principles  of  Christianity,  ever  advances 
more  certainly  and  safely  without  a  resort  to  arms  than  with 
it.  Its  teachings  are  peace,  harmony,  and  good  will  to  all, 
and  it  is  much  more  sure  of  attaining  its  end  when  the  actions 
of  its  advocates  conform  to  its  teachings.  This  principle) 
therefore,  though  abandoned  in  its  maintenance  on  battle- 
fields, still  continues  to  live  in  all  its  vigor,  in  the  forums  of 
reason,  justice,  and  truth,  and  will,  I  trust,  there  continue  to 
live  forever  1 ' 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  maintenance  of  the  federative 
principle  may  not  provoke  another  war  some  time  in  the 
world's  history.  The  United  States  fought  for  this  principle 
in  the  Sevolutionary  War  against  Great  Britain,*  and  obtained 
the  victory.  The  Southern  States  fought  for  the  same  princi- 
ple in  the  recent  war  between  the  States,  and  were  defeated. 
The  issue  of  a  war,  whether  victory  or  defeat,  does  not  decide 
the  merits  of  the  cause  which  provokes  it.  Had  the  parties, 
in  the  late  controversy,  been  more  equally  balanced,  the  result 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  very  different.  The 
side  assumed  by  the  Southern  States  was  truly  American,  and, 
come  peace  or  come  war,  should  never  be  abandoned.  That 
of  their  adversaries  was  as  certainly  English,  in  the  ante- 
Bevolutionaiy  sense  of  the  term,  and  resulted  in  a  successful 
attempt  of  might  to  put  down  right  —  a  result  which  has  often 
heretofore  happened  in  the  world's  history.  Is  right,  there- 
fore, brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  guillotined  t  By  no  means. 
It  still  lives,  and  will  long  outlive  the  machinations  of  all  the 
enemies  of  Constitutional  liberty. 

14 
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Ko  doubt  can  now  be  entertained,  by  thoee  who  recall  the 
circamstancefi  of  this  most  melancholy  portion  of  American 
history  —  we  mean  the  late  war  —  that  the  great  design  of 
those  who  originated  it  was  to  destroy  the  federative  principle, 
so  far  as  developed  in  the  Federal  Oonstitntion.  They  had 
become  tired  of  its  original  compromises,  especially  of  thoee 
which  protected  the  rights  of  the  Sonthem  States.  They  did 
not  hesitate,  in  the  high  council-chambers  of  the  nation,  to 
denounce  it  as  perfectly  abominable.  The  total  disregard 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  manifested  to  its  requirements  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration,  first,  in  making  war  npon 
the  Southern  States,  in  blockading  their  ports,  in  emancipat- 
ing their  slaves,  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  oarpvsj  in 
condemning  to  dungeons  honest  and  upright  citizens  without 
a  trial  by  jury,  all  without  warrant,  and  many  other  acts  of 
his  equally  without  warrant,  show  the  utter  indifference  of 
that  high  functionary  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  oath  he 
had  taken  to  Btipport  it.  The  concurrencje  in  hie  arbitraiy 
measures  by  his  subservient  Congress,  and  the  ready  assistance 
they  afforded  him  in  raising  large  bodies  of  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coercing  sovereign  States,  were  blows  equally  aimed  at 
the  federative  principle  and  at  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
those  States  had  contributed  to  form,  and  of  the  violation  of 
which,  as  high  contracting  parties,  they  had  the  right  to  judge 
in  the  last  resort. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  federative  principle  was  not  put  in 
issue  by  the  late  war.  It  was  a  desperate  conflict  between 
consolidation  and  centralism  on  one  side,  and  the  right  of  sov- 
ereign States  on  the  other,  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  each 
other,  and  appoint  for  their  own  purposes  a  special  agent,  with 
specific  trusts,  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  principals,  or  by  any 
of  them,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the  utility  of  the  con^ 
pact  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  to  oppose  this  very  princi- 
ple —  the  federative  principle,  the  right  of  sovereign  Statee  to 
enter  into  such  compacts,  or  withdraw  team  them  at  pleasure — 
that  the  Northern  States,  whether  with  or  without  a  legitimate 
government,  it  matters  not,  made  war  upon  the  Southern 
States  with  a  legitimate  government;  and  it  was  to  defend  this 
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same  federative  principle,  as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
a  free  government^  that  the  armies  of  the  Southern  States  met 
the  armies  of  the  Northern  States  in  battle  array,  and  con- 
tended, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  their  rights,  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  American  people,  both  North  and  South,  had 
done  in  the  war  of  the  American  Bevolntion. 

On  the  part  of  the  North,  which  icangorated  it,  the  war 
was  without  provocation,  without  authority,  without  cause, 
without  justification ;  a  war  of  offence  and  not  of  defence;  an 
indefensible,  brutal,  malignant,  murderous,  treasonable  war, 
in  which  not  foreigners  but  citizens,  not  strangers  but  ac- 
quaintances— men  whose  fathers  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
each  other  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  imbued  their  hands, 
without  conscience  and  without  mercy,  for  four  long  years,  in 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  descendants  in  common  of  Brit- 
ish ancestors,  and  by  family  ties  often  of  the  same  lineage ; 
a  war  equally  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Ohristianity  and  civiliza- 
tidh  —  equally  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  war,  the  South  stood  only  on  the 
defensive,  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  —  of' 
the  whole  Constitution,  and  nothing  but  the  Constitution. 
She  had  always  been  satisfied  with  that  monument  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Sevolution.  It  was,  in 
her  judgment,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  patriotic,  broad- 
minded,  meditative,  painstaking  men,  the  representatives  of 
thirteen  sovereign  States,  in  convention  assembled,  and  who, 
in  all  their  efforts  and  deliberations,  had  only  one 'object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  create  for  the  States  which  they  represented  in 
that  grand  convocation  a  common  government,  in  which  the 
sovereignty  or  govemmen^making  power  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  by  which  it  might  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tranquillity,  order,  justice,  and  general  welfare  at  home,  and 
commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  nations 
abroad.  Once  framed,  once  adopted,  receiving  at  first  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  the  States,  being,  as  it  was,  the  result  of 
compromises  fairly  made  and  fully  assented  to  by  all  of  them,  the 
Southern  States  were  every  way  contented  with  it,  and  deter- 
mined, with  perfect  unanimity,  whatever  new  theories  in  the 
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future  history  of  the  country  might  ^be  started  by  ambitious 
men,  to  adhere  inflexibly,  not  only  to  the  spirit  but  the  very 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  resist,  at  all  risks  and  haz- 
ards, any  abuse  of  delegated,  and  any  assumption  of  undele- 
gated, power  by  the  federal  agency  they  had  established,  usu- 
ally styled  the  Federal  Oovemment^  because  it  was  the  com- 
mon or  general  government  which  the  States,  each  concurring 
with  each,  and  each  with  all  the  rest,  had,  under  a  solemn  com- 
pact, determined  to  establish,  and,  therefore,"/*e(2^aZ  in  its 
nature. 

The  Southern  States,  from  the  date  of  their  entering  into  a 
compact  with  the  Northern  States,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  never  desired  to  transcend,  and  never 
did  transcend,  by  any  opinions  expressed  or  acts  done,  by  their 
people  at  home  or  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
limitations  of  federal  power  agreed  upon  by  all  the  States,  and 
distinctly  declared  in  that  instrument,  which  to  them  had  all 
the  force  of  a  sealed  covenant ;  and  they  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  that  all  federal  officers  should  take  a  solemn  oath  to  pro- 
tect, maintain,  and  defend  it  They  never  desired  to  receive, 
and  never  solicited,  from  the  Federal  Government  any  public 
favor,  and  never  insisted  upon  the  passage  of  any  law  which 
it  was  not  strictly  within  the  province,  and  a  part  of  the  duty, 
of  that  Government  to  grant  or  to  enact.  They  were  strict, 
not  latitudinarian,  constructionists  of  the  Constitution.  That 
they  did  not  desire  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion such  as  it  was  first  established,  that  they  were  not  anxious 
and  resolved  to  maintain  among  themselves  an  Union  such  as 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  formed  and  wished  to  perpetu- 
ate, is  false  and  libellous.  No  people  were  ever  more  ardently 
attached  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Federal  Union  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  more  zealously  championed  them,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  than  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States. 

When,  therefore,  they  discovered  that  the  Federal  agency, 
which,  in  common  with  their  other  copartners,  they  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  was  disposed  to  abuse, 
and  did  abuse,  its  opportunities,  by  the  pctssage  of  laws  which 
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accrued  to  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  States — the  majority 
of  them — to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  them — the  minor- 
ity— in  yiolation  of  one  of  the  great  and  expressed  ends  of  the 
formation  of  the  Union  itself,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  ^  the  general 
welfare,'  by  the  passage  of  the  acts  usually  known  as  the  Com- 
promise acts  of  1S20, 1833,  and  1860,  under  which  th^  South- 
em  States  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  rights 
of  a  vital  character,  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal  compact, 
and  that,  too,  in  each  and  all  of  these  compromises,  without  any 
correspondent  equivalent  rendered  for  the  surrender,  the  South 
always  being  the  losing  party ;  when  tariff  laws  were  passed, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural,  interests  of  the  country,  imposing' 
restrictions  on  the  intercourse  of  the  South  with  Europe,  which 
amounted  to  prohibition  —  laws  equally  conflicting  with  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution ;  when,  in  1832, 
General  Jackson  threateneid  to  make  war  on  South  Carolina, 
for  the  veto  which,  in  the  exercise  of  her  unquestionable  sov- 
ereignty (argument  having  failed),  she  placed  upon  that  uncon- 
stitutional proceeding ;  when  the  same  agency,  without  any 
authority  for  the  act  under  the  Constitution,  incorporated  a 
bank  of  the  United  States^  In  order  to  control  and  regulate 
similar  institutions  in  the  States,  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  latter ;  originated  vast  schemes  of  interal  improvement  in 
the  States  for  the  enhancement  of  Federal  power,  for  which  it 
had  no  warrant  in  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  legitimate  power  and 
independence  of  the  States,  and  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  devolved  upon  them ;  when  it  kept  up  a  perpetual  agita- 
tion in  Congress,  and  out  of  it,  by  the  discussion  of  the  right 
which  Congress  had  to  receive  petitions  to  do  an  unconstitu- 
tional act,  viz.,  the  right  to  abolish  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ceded  to  Congress  by  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  conditions  which  rendered  such 
discussions  equally  irrelevant  and  improper,  and  which  were 
destructive  of  ^  the  public  tranquillity,'  another  of  the  great 
objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  *.a  more  perfect  Union ' 
was  originally  formed ;  when,  in  fine,  all  the  Northern  States, 
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by  the  passage  of  what  they  called  *  Liberty  Laws,'  severally 
determined  to  resist  the  execntion  of  salutary  and  necessary 
laws  constitutionally  passed  for  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of 
<  justice'  and  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution :  when  all  these  treasonable  efforts  to  undermine 
the  principles  on  which  the  Federal  Government,  properly 
administered,  rested  for  support  were  consummated,  and  the 
control  which  the  Southern  States  legitimately  exercised  over 
matters  of  legislation  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  a  sense  of  what  wae  due  to 
themselves  as  sovereign  States  led  them,  after  much  delibera- 
tion and  unintermitted  effort  to  correct  existing  evils,  to  with- 
*draw  from  all  participation  with  a  Government  so  shamefully 
administered,  and  all  connection  with  an  Union  that  had  been 
BO  utterly  reckless  of  its  pliedges.  Who  shall  deny  that  they 
had  the  power  to  pursue  the  course  they  did  ?  Were  they 
not  free  and  independent  States }  Who  shall  blame  them  for 
the  course  they  pursued  ?  Christianity  or  civilization  ?  They 
were  engaged  simply  in,  maintaining  the  right  against  its 
assailant,  and  their  cause  was  holy.  Had  they  not  pursued 
the  course  they  did  under  the  circumstances,  they  would  justly 
have  incurred  the  charge  of  poltroonery  and  cowardice,  and  an 
utter  indifference  to  the  interests  of  truth,  justice,  and  honor 
committed  to  their  keeping.  To  the  whole  civilized  world 
they  may  safely  appeal  for  the  integrity,  uprightness,  and  man- 
liness of  their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  whole  civilized  world,  when  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  the  misrepresentations  of  interested  partizans 
are  traced  to  their  selfish  origin,  and  the  tyranny,  usurpation, 
cruelty,  and  perjury  of  an  unjust  government  are  brought  to 
the  bar  of  judgment,  will  acquit  them  of  all  wrong,  of  all  infi- 
delity, done  or  meditated,  to  the  Federal  Union. 

But  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been  insisted,  that  the  Southern 
States,  by  secession,  broke  up  the  Union  and  destroyed  the 
government,  and  that  this  was  a  crime  committed,  on  their 
part,  of  so  aggravated  a  character  that  it  stopped  little  short 
of  treason  itself,  and  was,  in  fact,  constructive  treason,  em- 
bracing, as  it  did,  all  the  guilt  of  that  highest  of  offencea. 
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Such  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  act  of  secession 
by  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitation,  nor  by  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen,  !N'orth  as  well  as  South,  who  had  expressed 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  from  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  political  rights  which  the  several  States,  sepa- 
rate or  united,  ever  claimed,  or  ever  expressed,  is  directly 
traceable  up  to  this  much  disputed  right  of  secession,  a  right 
practically  and  fully  exercised  before  they  organized  any  inde- 
pendent government  whatever,  and  which,  consequently,  may 
be  said  to  lie  at  the  foxmdation  of  the  government  which  they 
organized.  Tall  and  massive  as  was  the  structure  of  the  cen- 
tral government  which  they  erected,  and  magnificent  and 
splendid  as  were  the  proportions  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
latitudinarin  constructionists,  and  latterly  of  unprincipled  re- 
constructionists,  it  subsequently  assumed,  it  originally  rested 
on  the  basis  of  secession  alone,  as  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  the 
proem  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  known 
to  every  tyro  in  politics.  The  first  word  uttered  by  the  Con- 
vention  of  1776,  which  sundered  the  connection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  with  Great  Britain,  was  scoemon.  The  first 
right  they  asserted  was  the  right  of  secession.  The  first  bat- 
tle they  fought  was  a  battle  to  maintain  the  right  of  secession. 
The  doctrine  of  secession  is  American  doctrine — the  doctrine 
of  civil  liberty  —  of  a  free  people  instructed  in  their  rights  — 
a  doctrine  only  dreaded  by  tyrants  and  usurpers. 

Secession,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  issue  of  the  day,  but  it  may 
become  some  day  the  issue  of  a  down-trodden,  insulted  people, 
not  crippled  by  war,  who  have  the  abiUty  to  maintain  their 
position.  It  is  not  the  remedy  for  the  political  grievances  of 
the  Southern  States  only,  but  the  remedy  of  all  the  .States  of 
the  Union  for  the  moral  corruption  pervading  the  entire  body 
politic,  arising  from  the  falsehood,  treachexy,  perjury  and  reck- 
lessness of  utterly  unprincipled  rulers.  These  are  pestilent 
mischiefs,  which  sometimes  undermine,  and  ultimately  effect 
the  ruin  of,  the  best  organized  governments,  and  reflect  dis^ 
honor  on  the  very  name  of  liberty.  The  States  should  never 
abandon,  as  wortiiless,  the  remedy  for  them  which  they  have 
in  their  own  hands. 
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The  cbaige  has  frequently  been  made,  by  Badical  declaim- 
ers,  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  Sontberu  States,  and 
against  those  who  acted  nnder  their  authority,  during  and 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  late  war;  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  it  whatever.  A  sovereign  power,  whether  called  a 
state,  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  or  a  republic,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  guilty  of  treason  or  rebellion,  because 
there  is  no  higher  power  than  itself  against  which  such  offence 
can  be  committed ;  neither  can  the  citizen  or  subject,  whose 
allegiance  is  due  to  his  sovereign,  be  guilty  of  treason  by 
obeying  his  behests,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  thorough 
conviction  of  the  Federal  authorities  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  sustain  in  the  Federal  court  a  charge  of  treason  against 
a  State,  or  against  those  who  acted  under  the  authority  of  a 
State,  led,  doubtless,  to  the  abandonment  of  those  prosecutions 
which  were  instituted  against  various  individuals  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  case  of  Mr.  Davis  himself,  whom  they  would  gladly 
have  convicted  of  this  high  offence  had  it  been  possible  to  do 
so.  Another  reason  which  led  to  the  quashing  of  all  such 
indictments  was  the  certain  knowledge  possessed  by  eminent 
Northern  jurists,  acquainted  with  the  true  theory  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  secession  actually  carried  the  Southern  States 
out  of  the  Union,  dissolved  the  Federal  compact,  destroyed 
the  Government,  and  that  no  treason  could  be  committed 
against  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  no  longer 
existed  over  them.  An  admission  of  this  kind  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  ver>  uncomfortable  to  those  who  assumed  the 
regulation  of  affairs  at  Washington,  when  it  would  be  sure  to 
follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admission,  that,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  common  body, 
no  constitutional  Congress  could  be  convened,  and  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  so-called  Congress  would  be  null,  void,  and  of  no 
effect.  To  prevent  any  such  startling  conclusions  from  being 
•actually  drawn  from  the  secession  of  those  States,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Seward,  and  the  abettors  of  their  designs,  asserted 
that  secession  was  a  myth;  that  the  States  referred  to  had 
not  seceded  at  all,  and  were  as  much  in  the  Union  as  ever. 
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Credat  JucUbus  Appda!  KotwithBtanding  the  tinblnBliing 
efirontery  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  make  these  baseless 
aBsertioDB  pass  current  with  the  iinrefiectiDg  masses  of  the 
Korth  as  postulates,  secession  was  a  fact  patent  to  the  whole 
world ;  the  Southern  States  were  really  out  of  the  Union ;  the 
Federal  Goyemment  was  dissolved ;  and  treason  could  not  be 
committed  against  the  United  States,  because  the  United 
States  no  longer  existed. 

It  might  be  committed,  however,  against  the  Oonfederate 
States,  which  had  an  organized  government,  and  which  had 
taken  care,  in  the  third  section  of  the  third  article  of  their 
Constitution,  to  define  the  offence  of  treason,  as  follows: 
^  Treason  against  the  Confederate  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  istnd  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.'  Was  this  offence 
committed  against  the  Confederate  States  in  the  late  unfortu- 
nate controversy?  Yes,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  instances,  commencing  with  the  high  officers  of  the  so-called 
United  States,  and  including  the  myriads  upon  myriads  of 
rank  and  file  which  composed  their  thronging  armies.  They 
had  levied  and  carried  on  a  causeless,  unjustifiable,  malignant, 
exterminating  war  against  the  Confederate  States  and  their 
independence.  Virtually  they  had  denied  their  sovereignty 
by  denying  to  them  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  what  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States  may,  and  of  right  ought  to  do, 
viz.:  the  right  and  the  power  to  secede  from  an  union  of  States 
when  the  compact  of  union  is  grossly  violated,  and  the  right 
and  the  power  to  form  another  union,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  This  they  had  done, 
and,  in  doing  ft,  had  committed  treason  against  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  as  defined  in  their  Constitution;  and  for  this 
offence,  if  not  now  responsible  to  human  tribunals,  they  are 
responsible  to  God  and  to  their  own  consciences.  More  than 
two  witnesses,  nay,  twenty  thousand,  and  twenty  times  that 
number,  if  necessary,  may  be  found  to  the  oyert  act;  or, 
if  they  choose  to  make  confession  of  their  guilt  in  open  court, 
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they  can  do  it  without  Btifiing  the  voice  of  their  own  con- 
Bciences  or  proving  themselves  derelict  to  the  truth.  Pardon  I 
Who  requires  pardon  %  Not,  surely,  they  who  took  up  arms 
to  defend  their  constitutional  rights,  but  rather  they  who 
made  war  on  those  rights — who  violated  the  express  condi- 
tions of  the  Federal  compact,  and  made  secession  an  absolute 
necessity. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  after  having  fought  well  and  brilliantly  in  many  a 
battle  field,  surrendered  to  overwhelming  nimibers,  gathered 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  without  any  r^ard  to 
their  nativity —  mingled  masses  of  aliens,  and  American  bom, 
and  adopted  citizens — according  to  the  theory,  asserted  before 
the  war  actually  commenced,  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  by  Senator 
Johnson,  and  the  whole  so-called  American  Congress,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  Southern  States  were  still  in' 
the  Union,  and  had  never  gone  out  of  it.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  their  armies,  accordingly,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  virtually 
pledged  himself  that  the  Southern  States  would  be  immedi- 
ately ^restored  to  their  practical  relations  to  the  Union.' 
This  result  was  generally  expected  by  the  Southern  States  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  them  as  the 
best  course  they  could  pursue  under  existing  circumstances. 
In  truth,  hemmed  in  as  they  were  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious 
and  exultant  foe,  they  had  no  election  in  the  matter.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  strange  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of 
the  restaraUon  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union ;  of  their 
readmission  into  the  Federal  fold,  if,  as  had  all  along  been 
obstinately  maintained  in  Federal  quarters,  they  had  never 
been  out  of  it — no,  not  for  a  moment ;  if  the  herculean  war 
that  had  for  so  many  years  been  prosecuted  with  vindictive 
violence  and  murderous  effect,  was  merely  a  punitive  measure^ 
adopted  by  a  vigilant,  conservative  government  to  put  down 
^  a  formidable  insurrection ' ;  if,  in  fine,  the  Southern  States, 
^  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired  —  the  great  object  to  attain  which  Congress  had 
formally  announced  the  war  was  originally  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  —  were  still  in  the  Union,  still  protected  by  the 
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broad  folds  of  the  American  flag,  and  looked  down  npon  with 
pride  by  the  American  eagle,  holding  in  his  beak  the  motto 
of  JF  Plwribus  JJnwni.  With  the  consent  of  the  Southern 
States,  their  readmission  into  the  Federal  Union  was  already 
'wn  fait  cuxompU. 

Possibly  the  phrase,  restoration  to  the  Uniony  adopted  by 
Mr.  Johnson  on  this  occasion  —  not  to  probe  his  motives  with 
too  mnch  severity,  as  he  once  professed  to  be  a  Democrat  of 
the  Jeffersonian  State  Bights  school  of  politics — was  a  tacit 
concession  on  his  part,  made  rather  by  acts  than  words,  that 
aecession  was  a  fact — a  fact  meditated  and  done  by  the  South- 
ern States,  and  that  there  really  was  no  assignable  reason 
for  bringing  those  States  back  into  the  Union  but  the  grave 
and  undesirable  one,  that  four  years  previously  they  had  actu* 
ally  gone  out  of  it.  Heterodox  the  doctrine  might  be,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  the  absolute  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  but  it  would,  at  least,  evince  the  respect  he  entertained 
for  the  King's  English.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Johnson, 
BOW  President,  in  virtue  of  his  executive  authority  (but  by 
usurpation,  as  Oongress  subsequently  declared,)  undertook  to 
be  the  restorer  of  the  American  Union,  by  the  readmission 
into  it  of  those  rampant  States,  which  Mr.  Oreeley,  with  a 
lingering  affection  and  pity  for  the  sex,  had  called  ^  the  erring 
sisters,'  and  whom,  in  this  age  of  easy  divorces,  he  would  fain 
have  released  from  the  bonds,  hard  and  fast,  of  an  inconvenient, 
unhallowed,  miserable  wedlock.  The  restoration  of  the  States 
to  the  Union,  inasmuch  as  they  were  never  separated  from 
it,  was  not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  there 
was  a  certain  glory,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  judgment,  attached  to 
its  solution.  Washington  had  been  the  father  of  his  country ; 
he,  Mr.  Johnson,  would  accumulate  his  own  fame,  and  trans- 
mit it  to  posterity  by  being  its  preserver — the  restorer  of  the 
Union.  If  he  accomplished  nothing  else  during  his  adminis- 
tration, this  one  fact  would  sanctify  it,  and  render  it  forever 
memorable  on  the  pages  of  American  history.  The  expectar 
*  tian,  so  fondly  entertained  by  him  on  this  subject,  was,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  fame,  never  realized. 
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He,  howeveri  took  all  the  fitepfi  Becessary,  as  he  supposed, 
to  restore  the  States  to  their  former  places  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  TTnion,  over  which  he  presided  as  Executive  Chief. 
He  was  resolved,  now  that  the  war  was  over  and  victory 
achieved,  and  peace,  as  with  brooding  wings  (how  mnch  crime 
was  perpetrated  to  attain  it  1 ),  hovered  over  the  Western  CSon- 
tinent,  tiiat  no  star  should  be  missing  from  the  Federal  Flag. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  General  Grant  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
South  to  ascertain  the  tone  and  temper  of  its  people,  and,  upon 
his  reporting  that  they  were  loyal  and  quiet,  he  ordered  an  elec- 
tion of  Bepresentatives  to  the  Congress  to  take  place  on  a  day 
certain,  when  the  Union  being  fally  restored,  and  all  the  Bep- 
resentatives in  their  places,  there  would  no  longer  be  room  to 
doubt  the  competency  of  Oongress  to  proceed  to  business  under 
the  formularies  and  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  On  the 
arrival,  however,  of  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  at  Wash- 
ington, and  upon  the  presentation  of  their  credentials,  they 
were  refused  admission  to  their  places,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  President  Johnson  had  no  constitutional  ())  right  to  order 
the  election  under  which  they  were  returned ;  and,  secondly, 
that  they,  and  the  States  they  represented,  were  so  deeply 
tinctured  with  disloyalty  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  entire 
body  of  Southern  States  should  be  reconstructed  and  purged 
of  their  treason  by  test  oaths  and  other  expedients,  and  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be  accepted  by  those 
States  before  they  would  be  regarded  as  republican  States, 
or  the  Bepresntatives  they  might  elect  be  deemed  fit  persons 
to  take  seats  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  declared,  in  his  famous  resolution  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  war,  and  the  motives  with  which  it  was  prose- 
cuted, that  as  soon  as  the  Southern  forces  laid  down  their 
arms  ^  the  war  ought  to  cease.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
earnestly  wished  for  peace,  and  that  he  would  have  secured  it, 
if  possible,  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  Southern  States 
to  the  Union.  But  Congress,  animated  by  the  vindictive  and 
unhallowed  spirit  of  Milton's  Moloch  and  his  compatriots  in 
pandemonium,  loudly  declared  war — war  against  the  Execu- 
tive —  war  against  tlxe  Southern  States ;  not  a  war  of  physi- 
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cal  Tiolence,  to  drench  the  earth  with  blood,  but  a  war  of  meao- 
iiTes  under  the  semblance  of  laws — the  most  dastardly,  cruel, 
despotic,  and  inhuman  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  legia- 
tion  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  —  foul  blots  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  liberty,  which  caused  tears  to  flow  and  groans 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Stephens  regards  it  as  ^  a  singular  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  President,'  that  he  did  not,  at  once,  cease  to  recognize 
the  loyalty  of  a  body,  and  of  its  acts,  which  had  refused  to 
admit  the  constitutionally  elected  Senators  andj  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  so  many  States.  Firmness  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  on  this  occasion,  he  says,  would  have  com- 
pelled Congress  to  recede  from  its  false  position.  Mr.  John- 
son would,  in  such  case,  have  really  become  the  restorer  of 
the  Union,  and  the  Southern  States  been  saved  from  the 
humiliation  and  misery  resulting  from  the  long-continued  per- 
secution of  an  unprincipled  partizan  Congress,  which,  in  the 
enactment  of  laws,  had  no  regard  for  their  constitutional 
rights,  nor  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  to  an  agonized  coun- 
try, but  whose  sole  object  seems  to  have  been  to  wreak  their 
vindictive  fuiy  on  honorable  men,  and  to  perpetuate  their  own 
party  organization,  power,  and  ascendancy. 

A  joint  committee  of  fifteen,  of  both  Houses,  in  furtherance 
of  their  designs,  was,  accordingly,  appointed  at  an  early  day  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  under  the  designation  of  ^  the  Becon- 
struction  Committee,'  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  reconstruct 
the  sovereign  States  of  the  South,  to  root  out  of  their  Constitu- 
tions everything  that  they  deemed  obnoxious,  and  incorporate 
into  them  everything  that  they  regarded  essential,  making 
them  thoroughly  republican  in  their  form,  with  a  view  to  fit 
them  to  adorn  the  places  they  were  afterward  to  occupy  in  the 
grand  central  republic  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 
The  fanctions  of  this  Committee,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  their  inquiries  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
loyalty  of  certain  States,  were  veiy  similar  to  the  functions 
possessed,  and  the  methods  adopted,  by  the  celebrated  tribunal 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  extort  confessions  and  elicit  avow- 
als from  their  victims,  except  that  the  former  operated  only 
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by  meaoB  of  test  oaths,  while  the  latter  applied  the  thumb- 
0crew8)  the  boot,  and  the  rack.  Both  tribunals,  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical,  were  equally  intmsiye,  merciless,  and  intol- 
erant. 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Johnson  became,  politically 
speaking,  the  mere  shadow  of  a  President,  wholly  without 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  much  so  as  if  the  execu- 
tive department  had  been  altogether  abolished.  It  is  true  that, 
from  time  to  time,  he  recommended,  ex  oficioj  the  adoption 
of  Bach  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  oountiy  reqnired, 
but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  both 
branches  of  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  always,  if  they  did  not  totally  ignore  them,  they 
treated  them  with  a  captious  spirit,  while  the  President,  on 
his  part,  uniformly  vetoed  their  unconstitutional  acts.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  federal  council- 
chambers,  those  acts  were  readily  passed  over  his  vetoes  by  a 
constitutional  or  two-thirds  majority. 

This  disgraceful  controversy  between  the  executive  and  l^ift- 
lative  departments  of  Goverment,  each  party  being  inflamed 
by  vindictive  rage,  and  both  ceaselessly  occupied  in  endeavor- 
ing to  thwart  each  other's  movements,  continued  during  the 
entire  term  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration.  Orimination 
and  recrimination  were  continually  interchanged  between  the 
warring  parties,  and,  if  both  were  to  be  believed,  both  were 
engaged  in  the  most  treasonable  practices.  The  ferocity  of 
passions  which  they  displayed  toward  each  other,  and  the 
vituperation  of  their  language,  exceeded  all  bounds.  The 
courtesies  of  life  and  legislative  decorum  were  thoroughly 
ignored.  At  length,  articles  of  impeachment  were  brought 
against  the  President,  who,  having  been  placed  on  trial  before 
the  Senate,  escaped  the  disgrace  of  conviction  only  by  a  single 
vote  cast  in  his  favor ;  but  his  influence  as  a  politician,  a  states- 
man, and  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  no  longer 
recognized,  and  nowhere  felt. 

Under  the  mendacious  assumption  that  ^  no  l^al  State  gov- 
ernments, nor  adequate  protection  for  life  and  liberty,  existed 
in  what  Oongress  still  impertinently  styled  *  the  rebel  States,' 
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that  nanrping  and  tyrannical  body,  intoxicated  with  the  poe- 
BeBsion  of  temporary  power,  proceeded  to  divide  those  States 
into  five  military  dietricte,  enbverting  all  civil  authority  among 
them,  and  Bnbjecting  their  entire  population  to  the  despotiem 
of  martial  law  I  '  Not  even  a  Federal  Judge,^  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, ^  was  permitted  to  interfere  or  to  redress  any  wrong, 
whether  small  or  great,  inflicted  by  either  of  these  five  satraps, 
among  whom  the  several  military  districts  were  divided.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  unparalleled  measure,  with  those  that 
have  followed  (amendments  or  supplements),  was  to  compel 
the  Southern  States  to  submit  to  degrading  conditions  before 
being  allowed  future  representation  in  either  branch  of  Con* 
gress.\  This  was  the  first  decided  step  taken  by  that  body, 
alter  the  war,  to  establish  a  military  despotism  over  independ* 
ent  States,  of  which  the  many-headed  monster,  Congress,  was 
the  head. 

Mr.  Stephens  passes  under  review  the  Thirteenth,  Four^ 
teenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, gotten  up  by  Congress — the  last  two  through  the  agency 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  Of  these  amendments,  it 
appears  that  the  thirteenth,  whereby  the  Southern  States  pro- 
hibit, of  their  own  accord,  the  further  continuance  of  slavery 
in  their  midst,  was  adopted  by  them  as  a  measure  absolutely 
indispensable  to  their  restoration  to  the  Union.  The  other 
two  amendments,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  have  never, 
says  Mr.  Stephens,  been  constitutionally  adopted  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  States.  These  three  amendments  materially 
change  the  character  of  our  federative  and  social  system,  and 
are  each  and  all  of  them  the  o£bpring  of  sectional  spite  and 
party  manoeuvre. 

Although  all  the  Southern  States  are  now  nominally  re- 
stored to  the  Union  (after  passing  through  the  crucible  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee), 
yet  there  has  really  been  no  representation  of  the  South  in 
OoDgress,  and  no  political  power,  worthy  of  mention,  exercised 
by  her  since  the  war.  Her  nominal  representation  has  con- 
sisted wholly  of  an  alien  element,  with  which  she  had  no  sort 
of  sympathy.    One  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences 
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resnltisg  from  the  war,  was  the  vast  influx  into  our  Sonthem 
commnnities  of  Northern  and  European  adventurers,  ^  waiters 
on  Providence,'  or,  rather,  waiters  on  a  lucky  turn  of  the  dice — 
men  who,  having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  estab- 
lished themselves  among  us  afber  the  war,  and  aspired  to,  and 
almost  immediately  exercised  ad  UbUum  all  the  rights  of  our 
disfranchised  citizens,  adding  to  these  the  further  right  to 
plunder  everybody  that  they  pleased.  These  new  comers, 
popularly  known  as  carpet  haggers^  from  their  utter  destitu- 
tion, combining  with  unprincipledSouthemers,  and  with  eman- 
cipated, illiterate  slaves,  have  constituted  the  staple  of  our 
Southern  federal  Sepresentation  since  the  war,  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Beconstruction  Committee  at  Washington, 
and  becoming  the  subservient  tools  of  their  pleasure.  In  short, 
the  whole  social  system  of  the  South,  under  such  influences 
and  agencies,  has  been  thoroughly  changed,  and  a  people,  once 
distinguished  for  their  chivalry  and  refinement,  have  been 
thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  gathering  throngs  of  vulgar 
spoilsmen,  whose  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong  is  quite  as 
obtuse  as  their  sense  of  common  decency.  Yotes,  offices,  sala* 
ries,  committees,  governors  of  States,  have  notoriously  been 
bought  and  sold  under  the  new  regime ;  laws  have  been  man- 
ufactured merely  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and  disposed  of 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  while  bribery  and  corruption  have  be- 
come so  common  in  the  high  places  of  Government  that  they 
have  ceased  almost  to  awaken  a  smile  or  provoke  a  sneer.  In 
a  word,  the  efibrts  made  by  an  inquisitorial  committee  at 
Washington  to  reform  affairs  at  the  South  and  reorganize  its 
governments  have  served  only  to  disorganize  Southern  society, 
and  divest  it  of  all  those  attractive  characteristics  which  were 
formerly  inseparable  from  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

The  presence  of  troops  sent  South  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  obedience  in  localities  where  not  a  solitary  voice  was 
raised  to  question  the  behests  of  Government,  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  a  constant  and  intolerable  insult,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  has  evoked,  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  of 
those  manifestations  of  disgust  and  indignation  which  it  was 
well  calculated  to  produce.    These  evidences  of  restivenees 
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under  unjast  sospicion  have  been  magnified  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  overt  acts  of  turbulence,  only  to  be  repressed  by 
the  military  arm ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  kind  of  des- 
potism over  entire  communities,  inaugurated  by  a  partizan 
Congress,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Johnson,  has  been 
continued  during  that  of  his  successor,  who  is  an  unit  with 
Congress,  the  unresisting  echo  of  its  will,  the  representative 
of  its  temper,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  such 
imaginary  disturbances,  has  invested  himself  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  military  dictator.  That  combinations  have 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  organized  for  purposes 
of  self-defence,  and  with  a  view  to  resist  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  exercised  toward  unoffending  citizens  by  the  paid 
agents  of  a  heartless  Government,  is  highly  probable,  nay, 
certain ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  combinations  that 
are  in  fault,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Government  itself,  that 
rendered  those  combinations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
citizens  against  every  species  of  outrage. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  the  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  sections  of  the 
country,  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
established  by  our  ancestors.  Properly  enforced,  with  a  strict 
regard  to  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  the  Federal 
from  the  State  jurisdictions,  they  are  as  fully  convinced  now 
as  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history  that  it  is  every  way 
adequate  ^to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  to  their 
posterity.'  It  is  the  abuse  of  delegated,  or  the  assumption  of 
undelegated,  power  by  faithless,  incompetent,  unprincipled 
men,  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  has 
now  brought  the  Federal  Union  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin ; 
and  it  is  only,  Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  by  thrusting  these  officials 
from  the  high  places  which  they  have  long  occupied  and 
dishonored,  that  we  can  hope  for  any  real  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  its  original  integrity,  and  be  assured  of  its  continu- 
ance for  any  great  length  of  time  to  come. 
16 
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A  favorable  opportnmty,  it  is  belieyedi  approaohea  for 
effecting  this  highly  desirable  reenlt.  If  the  people,  through* 
out  all  the  States,  at  the  presidential  election  now  near  at 
hand,  rising  in  their  strength,  shall  lay  their  hands  on  those 
great  political  offenders,  who  have  violated  their  oaths  and 
grossly  abused  the  trusts  committed  to  them,  and,  hurling 
them  from  their  places  without  any  particular  ceremony,  shall 
elect  in  their  stead  real  statesmen,  who  will  honestly  and 
faithfully  dischai^  their  whole  duty  to  the  country  and  the 
Constitution,  the  latter  may  still  be  maintained  in  its  original 
purity  and  the  Union  be  preserved.  But  if  they  fail  to  do 
this,  and  the  same  miflgovemment,  usurpation,  inhumanity, 
tyranny  and  injustice  continue  to  mark  the  administration  of 
Federal  affairs  which  have  disfigured  it  during  the  last 
decade,  in  such  case,  nothing,  we  apprehend,  can  prevent  the 
dismemberment  and  overthrow,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the 
American  Union  of  States,  and,  along  with  it,  the  downfall  of 
the  first  great  experiment  of  political  self-government  in  the 
New  World.  It  becomes  the  sacred  duty,  therefore,  of  the 
friends  of  individual  liberty  and  State  rights,  of  whatever 
section — North,  South,  East,  or  West — laying  aside  local 
prejudices,  and  disencumbering  themselves,  if  possible,  from 
party  trammels,  to  come  up  promptly,  boldly,  and  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution, 
now  seriously  imperilled,  by  ejecting  the  present  incumbents, 
and  placing  in  the  Federal  watch-towers  faithful  sentinelB| 
and,  in  the  most  important  ofllces  of  the  Government,  true 
patriots,  honest  men,  able  statesmen,  who  will  earnestly  apply 
themselves  to  the  reform  of  the  political  abuses  of  which 
the  people  everywhere  justly  complain,  and  to  the  duty  of 
administering  the  Government  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Fundamental  Law. 
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abt.  X.— notices  of  books. 

1.  Thb  AimoTATED  Book  of  Common  Pratbb;  being  an  Historical, 
Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Deyotional  System  of  the 
Choich  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A., 
F.  S.  A.,  Editor  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theol- 
ogy;' Author  of  'The  History  of  the  Reformation,'  etc.,  etc.  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge:  Riymgstons.    1872. 

This  royal  octavo  of  610  pages,  double  colnmns,  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  learning  —  historical,  ritnalistic,  theological, 
and  so  forth  —  respecting  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
anther  tmly  says :  ^  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  book,  except  the 
Holy  Bible,  which  has  been  so  mnch  written  about  as  the 
Prayer  Book  since  the  Beformation,  and  perhaps  so  mnich  was 
never  written  dbout  (my  one  hook  which  left  so  much  still 
unsaid.'*  This  last  expression  is  emphatically  true.  Nor  has 
our  author  supplied  the  most  important  of  all  the  omissions 
respecting  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  for,  seeming  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  human  production,  he  celebrates  its  excel- 
lencies and  glories,  and  leaves  ^  still  unsaid '  all  that  relates  to 
its  defects  and  imperfections.  A  real  friend  to  the  Prayer 
Book  would,  it  seems  to  ue,  wish  to  see  its  defects  and  imper- 
fections removed,  as  earnestly  as  he  would  to  see  its  excellen- 
cies appreciated  and  admired.  But  the  Prayer  Book  seems 
to  have  no  such  friends  (unless  we  are  such) ;  and  we  shall 
certainly  be  accounted  its  enemies,  by  its  partial  friends,  if 

^    we  only  tell  the  plain,  honest  truth  respecting  its  faults. 

^  But,  however  painful  such  a  doty,  shall  we  shrink  from  the 
faithful  dischai^  of  it,  and  thereby  show  ourselves  very 
cowards?  We  have  long  since  made  the  promise,^  and  the 
reader  may,  in  our  next  issue,  look  for  the  performance. 

^Much  research  and  study,'  says  Mr.  Blunt,'  'have  been 
expended  upon  this  subject  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  largely  illustrated  by 

1  See  Art.  I,  for  Jan.«  1871. 
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the  works  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  Mr.  Maekell,  and  Arch- 
deacon Freeman.  Many  smaller  books  than  these  have  also 
been  published,  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  a,  compact 
form  the  results  of  wide  and  learned  investigations — the  most 
trustworthy  and  complete  of  all  such  books  being  Mr.  Proc- 
tor's excellent  Hiatory  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  with 
a  Rationale  of  its  Offloea.  No  wonder  there  has  been,  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  such  increased  liteiaiy  activity 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prayer  Book;  for  during  no  previous 
quarter  of  a  century  has  there  been  such  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion with  some  of  its  teachings,  even  among  its  truest  and  most 
devoted  admirers.  But  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Those  of  its 
teachings  must  be  changed,  or  else  it  must  give  way  to  the  irre- 
sistible march  of  events.  If  the  time  sh&U  ever  come  when 
Churchmen  shall  be  so  filled  and  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the 
only  infallible  Book  on  earth  as  to  consume  the  faults  of  the 
Prayer  Book  as  in  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  then  will 
those  who  have  most  earnestly  labored  for  so  glorious  a  con- 
summation be  honored  as  its  truest  and  best  fHends. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Blunt's  volume,  we  find 
there  the  backbone  of  the  High  CSiurch  system,  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  That  Epaphroditus  was 
^  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians,'  he  proves  as  glibly  as  if  there 
could  be  no  rational  doubt  on  the  subject ;  although,  as  we 
have  shown,^  he  is,  in  this  respect,  at  war  with  the  great  au* 
thorities  of  his  own  Church,  as  well  as  with  history,  reason, 
and  Bevelation.  In  like  manner  he  proves,  by  the  same,  ever- 
lasting, superficial  arguments,  which  we  have  examined  in  this 
Beview^  that  both  Timothy  and  Titus  were  Apostles.  He 
must  not  expect  us  to  yield  to  arguments  which  have  been 
rejected,  as  superficial  and  false,  by  all  the  great  authorities 
of  his  own  Ohurch;  from  Oranmer  down  to  Barrow,  and  from 
Barrow  down  to  Alford.  Mr.  Haddan,  in  his  recent  work,' 
has  most  signally  failed  (as  every  one  must  do)  to  show  that 
the  dogma  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  is  ^  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.' 

1  See  leading  article  of  this  number  of  Southern  Bedeto.  2  Ibid. 

8  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England.    1870. 
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We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  that  Church  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Eegeneration.  It  has,  indeed, . 
for  thirty  years  or  more,  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  ns,  how 
any  one  can  read  the  Prayer  Book,  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory, and  yet  doubt  that  it  most  clearly,  distinctly,  and  em- 
phatically sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  *  Eegeneration  in  Baptism.' 
Hence,  on  this  point,  we  agree  with  our  author,  that '  Regen- 
eration in  Baptism'  is  ^  most  distinctly  held  by  the  Church  of 
England.'  p.  229.  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  review  Proctor's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

2.  The  Holt  Biblb,  according  to  the  Authorized  Yersion,  A.  D.  1611. 
With  Ezplanatonr  and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  Revieion  of  the 
Translation.    By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

This  revised  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  a  new  commen- 
tary, has  been  projected  and  undertaken  on  a  grand  scale. 
We  have  before  us  the  first  volume,  in  two  parts  ^  each  part 
bound  as  a  separate  volume — making,  in  all,  no  less  than  928 
large  octavo  pages.  The  whole  will  consist  of  eight  Sections, 
and  the  volume  before  us  —  the  Pentateuch — constitutes  the 
first  Section.    The  remaining  Sections  are  as  follows : 

Section  II. — The  Historical  Books :  Joshua,  Judges,  Euth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Ohronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther. 

Section  III. — The  Poetical  Books :  !rob.  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon. 

Section  IV. — The  Four  Great  Prophets :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel. 

Section  V. — The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets:  Eosea  and  Jonah, 
Amos  and  other  Prophets,  Joel  and  Obediah,  Zachariah  and 
Malachi. 

Section  VI. — The  Gospels  and  Acts :  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  St  John,  the  Acts. 

Section  VII.— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  Romans,  I  and  II 
Oorinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  and  Philemon,  Pastoral  Epistles,  Hebrews. 

Section  VIII. — The  Catholic  Epistles  and  Revelation :  Epis- 
tles of  St  John,  Epistles  of  St  James,  St  Peter,  and  St  Jude, 
Rexr-lation  of  St  John. 
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In  the  execution  of  this  grand  work,  there  have  been  en- 
,  gaged  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  there  are  still  engaged^ 
many  of  the  most  learned  divines  and  prelates  of  the  Chorch 
of  England  —  a  Chnrch  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  imperfections  or  faults,  has  done  more  than  any  other  for 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Our  raiders  will, 
we  are  sure,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  words  of  the  General 
Editor  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  design  of  this  last  grand 
enterprise  of  the  English  Church. 

'  It  is  about  seven  years,'  says  he,'  ^  since  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  present  Commentary,  and  suggested  its 
execution. 

^  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  the  midst  of  much  controversy 
about  the  Bible,  in  which  the  laity  could  not  help  feeling 
a  lively  interest,  even  when  they  took  no  more  active  part, 
there  was  a  want  of  some  commentary  upon  the  Sacred  Books, 
in  which  the  latest  information  might  be  made  accessible  to 
men  of  ordinary  culture.  It  seemed  desirable  that  every  edu- 
cated man  should  have  access  to  some  work  whjch  might  enable 
him  to  understand  what  the  original  Scriptures  really  say  and 
mean,  and  in  which  he  might  find  an  explanation  of  any  difficul- 
ties which' his  own  mind  might  suggest,  as  well  as  of  any  new 
objection  raised  against  a  particular  book  or  passage.  Whilst 
the  word  of  Ood  is  one,  and  does  not  change,  it  must  touch, 
at  new  points,  the  changing  phases  of  physical,  philological, 
and  historical  knowledge,  and  so  the  comments  that  suit  one 
generation  are  felt  by  another  to  be  obsolete. 

^  The  Speaker,  after  mentioning  the  project  to  several  pre- 
lates and  theologians,  consulted  the  Archbishop  of  York  upon 
it.  Although  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  were  very 
great,  it  seemed  right  to  the  Archbishop  to  make  the  attempt 
to  meet  a  want  which  all  confessed  to  exist,  and,  accordingly, 
he  undertook  to  form  a  company  of  divines,  who,  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  labor  among  tkem,  might  expound 
each  the  portion  of  Scripture  for  which  his  studies  might  best 
have  fitted  him.  The  difficulties  were,  indeed,  many.  First 
came  that  of  treating  a  great  and  almost  boundless  subject 
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upon  a  limited  scale.  Let  any  one  examine  the  most  complete 
commentaries  now  in  existence,  and  he  will  find  that  twenty  or 
thirty  ordinary  volumes  are  not  thought  too  many  for  the  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  Scripture  text.  But  every  volume 
added  makes  the  work  less  accessible  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended ;  and  it  was  thought  that  eight  or  ten  volumes  ought 
to  suffice  for  text  and  notes,  if  this  Commentary  was  to  be 
used  by  laymen  as  well  as  by  professed  divines.  Omission 
and  compression  are  at  all  times  difficult  iNotes  shoold  be  in 
proportion  to  the  reader's  needs,  whereas  they  are  more  likely 
to  represent  the  writer's  predilections.  The  most  important 
points  should  be  most  prominent;  but  the  writer  is  tempted 
to  lay  most  stress  upon  what  has  cost  him  most  labor. 

^Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  necessity  of  treating  subjects 
that  require  a  good  deal  of  research,  historical  and  philologi- 
cal, but  which  could  not  be  expected  to  interest  those  who  have 
had  no  special  preparation  for  such  studies.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  it  was  resolved  that  subjects  involving  deep  learning  and 
fuller  illustration'  should  w  remitted  to  separate  essays  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  book,  or  division,  where  they  can  be 
found  by  those  who  desire  them.  The  general  plan  has  been 
this :  A  committee  was  formed  to  select  the  editor,  and  the 
writers  of  the  various  sections.  The  Rev.  F.  0.  Cook,  Canon 
of  Exeter,  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  chosen  editor. 
The  work  has  been  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which  the 
present  volume  contains  the  Pentateuch.  Each  book  has  been 
assigned  to  some  writer  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject 
of  it.  The  editor  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  small  com- 
mittee of  reference,  in  cases  of  dispute ;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  Begins  Professors  of  Divinity  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  agreed  to  act  in  this  capacity.  But  in  practice  it 
has  rarely  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  them.  The  com- 
mittee were  called  upon,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  im- 
portant question,  which  has  since  received  a  much  fuller  discus- 
sion, whether  any  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  authorized 
English  Version.  It  was  decided  to  reprint  that  version  with- 
out alteration,  from  the  edition  of  1611,  with  the  marginal 
references  and  renderings,  but  to  supply  in  the  notes  amended 
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translations  of  all  pasBages  fonnd  to  be  incorrect.  It  was 
thought  that  in  this  way  might  be  reconciled  the  claims  of 
accuracy  and  trnth  with  that  deTOut  reverence  which  has 
made  the  present  text  of  the  English  Bible  so  dear  to  all 
Christians  tiiat  speak  the  English  tongue.  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  revised,  the  earlier  Psalter  of  Coverdale  and  Cran- 
mer  was  left  standing  th^re,  because  those  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  its  use  would  not  willingly  attune  their  devo- 
tions to  another,  even  though  a  more  careful  version.  The 
old  Psalter  still  holds  its  place,  and  none  seem  to  desire  its  re- 
moval. Since  then  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been  much  dif- 
fused, and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  affection,  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  clung  to  the  Psalter  and 
preserved  it,  has  extended  itself  by  this  time  to  the  authorized 
Yersion  of  1611.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  who  undertook  the 
present  work  desired  that  the  layman  should  be  able  to  under^ 
stand  better  the  Bible  which  he  uses  in  church  and  at  home ; 
and  for  this  purpose  that  Bible  itself  gives  the  best  foundation, 
altered  only  where  alteration  is  required  to  cure  an  error,  or 
to  make  the  text  better  understood. 

^  This  volume  is  sent  forth  in  no  spirit  of  confidence,  but 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  imperfections.  Those  who  wish  to 
condemn  will  readily  extract  matter  on  which  to  work.  But 
those  who  receive  it,  willing  to  find  aid  in  it,  and  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  expound,  completely,  fully, 
and  popularly,  that  Book  which  has  been  the  battle-field  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  which  has  been  interpreted  by  all  the  agea, 
each  according  to  its  measure  of  light,  will  do  justice  to  the 
spirit  which  has  guided  the  writers.  Such  will  find  in  it  some- 
thing that  may  help  them  better  to  appreciate  the  Sacred 
Text. 

*"As  for  the  commendation,"  says  Coverdale,  "of  God's 
holy  Scripture,  I  would  fain  magnify  it  as  it  is  worthy,  but  I 
am  far  insufScient  thereto,  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  better 
for  me  to  hold  my  tongue  than  with  few  words  to  praite  or 
condemn  it."  Our  English  Bible  has  come  down  to  us,  won 
for  us  by  much  devoted  labor,  by  persecution,  by  exile,  even 
by  blood  of  martyrdom.    It  has  still  much  work  to  do,  and 
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when  we  consider  the  peoplee  to  whom  we  have  ^yen  onr  Ian- 
gnage,  and  the  vast  tracts  over  which  English-speaking  peo- 
ples mle,  we  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  measnre  the 
extent  of  that  work.  We  humbly  desire  to  further  it  in  some 
small  measure,  by  removing  a  stumbling  block  here,  and  by 
shedding  light  upon  some  dark  places  there.  Such  human 
efforts  are  needed,  but  the  use  of  them  passes,  whilst  the  word 
of  Ood,  of  whom  they  treat,  will  endure  to  the  end.  Yet  it 
is  permitted  to  offer  them  with  an  aspiration  after  the  same 
result  that  attends  the  word  of  Gt>d  itself;  and  that  result  is, 
in  the  words  of  inspiration,  *^  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  His  name." '    (John  xz.  81.) 


8.  A  Tbbatisb  on  thk  Pbxpabatiok  Ain>  Dblivi&rt  of  Sbumonb.  By 
John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D^  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  8.  C.  Third  edition.  Philadelphia : 
South,  English  &  Ck>.    New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.    1871.  - 

Seldom  have  we  read  a  book  with  a  more  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing  interest  than  the  one  now  before  us.  Ko  competent 
judge  can,  indeed,  dip  into  the  book  anywhere,  and  read  a 
portion  of  it  only,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  from  the  hand 
of  a  master,  whose  thoroughly  trained  intellectual  powers,  rich 
stores  of  learning,  and  plain,  practical,  good  sense,  have  most 
admirably  qualified  him  fpr  the  important  work  which  he  has 
so  wisely  undertaken  and  so  well  executed.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  work  on  Homiletics  in  our  language.  We  have  never 
read  one  comparable  to  it,  as  a  whole,  though  we  have  studied 
several  of  the  most  eelebrated  treatises  on  the  same  subject 

Havmg  completed,  at  the  University  of  Yii^nia,  the  best 
training  or  discipline  of  mind  which  is  desired  for  the  care- 
fdl  and  successful  study  of  the  ancient  languages — Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin — as  well  as  of  every  department  of  the  mathe- 
matics, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  Mr.  Broadhus  soon  be- 
came, under  the  strong  impulse  there  received,  or  there  put 
forth,  a  thoroughly  ripe  classical  scholar,  and  a  truly  learned 
theologian.  The  two  titles  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.,  which  have 
been  so  often  and  so  shamefully  disgraced  in  this  country,  are 
restored  to  something  of  their  rightful  honors  in  being  appended 
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to  his  name.  We  rejoice  that  such  a  scholar,  and  such  a 
writer,  is  an  American,  and  an  alnnmns  of  the  Univeraitj  of 
Virginia. 

<  This  work  is  designed,'  says  the  author,  ^  on  the  one  hand, 
to  be  a  text  book  for  classes,  and  on  the  other,  to  be  read  bj 
snch  ministers — younger  or  older — as  may  wish  to  stady  the 
subjects  discussed.' 

^  As  a  teacher  of  Homiletics  for  ten  years,  the  author  had 
felt  the  need  of  a  more  complete  text-book,  since  a  course 
made  up  from  parts  of  several  different  works  would  still  omit 
certain  important  subjects,  and  furnish  but  a  meagre  treat- 
ment of  others,  leaving  the  class,  to  a  great  extent,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  lectures.  The  desire  thus  arose  to  prepare, 
whenever  possible,  a  work  which  should  be  full  in  the  range 
of  its  topics,  and  should  also  attempt  to  combine  the  thorough 
discussion  of  principles  with  an  abundance  of  rules  and  sug- 
gestions. When  the  labor  involved  in  teaching  this,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  branch  of  Theology,  became  oppres- 
sive, and  it  was  necessary  to  relinquish  Homiletics — though 
always  a  favorite  branch  —  the  author  determined,  before  the 
subject  should  fade  from  his  mind,  to  undertake  the  work  he 
had  contemplated.' 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  work  as  conceived  by  its  author, 
and  such  is  its  character  as  executed  by  him.  The  promise  la 
amply  fulfilled  by  the  performance.  Feeling,  as  we  do,  that 
both  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  it  discusses,  deserve  at  our  hands  an  extended 
and  elaborate  review,  we  deeply  r^ret  that  we  have,  at 
present,  time  only  for  this  very  brief  notice. 

4.  Historical  Thbolooy  :  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Doctrinal  Discos- 
sions  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  the  late 
William  Cunnin^^iam,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  Ptofessor  of  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edhibuiv.  Two  vols.,  8vo.  Edinhurg:  T.  & 
T.Clark.    1870.       «  »  »  » 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that 
has  issued  from  the  press  during  the  course  of  the  present 
generation.  The  author,  having  been  appointed  to  the  Pro* 
fessorship  of  Church  History  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh 
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instead  of  confining  himself  in  his  prelections  to  the  ordinary 
rontine  of  narrating  mere  historic  facts,  snch  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  any  of  onr  published  works  on  Ohnrch  History, 
struck  ont  for  himself  a  course  altogether  new  in  the  depart- 
ment of  study  over  which  he  presided,  and  a  course  as 
singularly  instructive  and  inviting  as  it  is  new  and  hitherto 
untrodden.  Taking  the  ground  that  what  is  meet  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  is,  not  the  narrative  of  events,  or 
the  biography  of  men,  but  the  history  of  God's  revealed  truth 
in  its  gradual  development,  and  its  stru^les  with  infidelity 
and  error — that  the  lives  of  men,  the  sittings  of  Councils,  the 
decrees  of  emperors,  the  rise  and  refutation  of  heresies,  &c., 
all  have  their  chief  importance  as  they  bear  relation  to  this 
living  and  abiding  truth,  he  has  ^evoted  his  life  to  the  work  of 
tracing  the  history  of  Theology  as  a  body  of  systematic  truth 
through  the  successive  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  showing  the 
manifold  phases  under  which  it  has  been  held,  the  various 
controversies  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  the  different  forms  of 
error  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact,  the  perversions  and 
distortions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  tiie  heresies  by 
which  it  has  been  for  a  time  obscured,  ^  the  various  arguments 
by  which  its  fundamental  articles  have  been  both  assailed  and 
defended — a  review  of  that  sifting  and  winnowing  process 
through  which  not  only  truth  has  been  separated  from  error, 
but  what  is  essential  and  non-essential  in  the  truth  itself  has 
been  distinguished  and  put  apart' 

It  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  such  a  review  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  controversies  through  which  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  have  passed,  gives  admirable  opportunity 
for  establishing  and  illustrating  two  great  points:  First,  the 
divinity  of  this. system  of  revealed  truth,  as  seen  in  the  fact 
that  even  the  fierce  controversies  of  which  it  has  been,  from 
age  to  age,  the  great  battle-ground,  have  only  served  in  the 
end  to  bring  forth  into  clearer  light  its  unity  and  consistency^ 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  more  accurately  defined,  more  clearly 
understood,  and  more  cordially  embraced  by  the  great  body  of 
Christian  believers.  Second,  to  show  that  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  clearness  with  which  these  great  truths  have  been 
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apprehended,  and  the  living  power  which  they  have  been 
permitted  to  exert  upon  the  Bonl,  have  been  the  vitality, 
progress,  and  power  of  the  Church.  Neither  of  these  points 
escapes  the  attention  of  the  author,  but  with  graphic  pen  he 
portrays,  from  time  to  time,  the  superhuman  vigor  with  which 
the  truth  emerges  in  fresh  purity  from  the  heat  of  controversy 
as  from  a  baptism  of  fire,  and  with  which  it  runs  into  its  own 
divine  mould  (Bom.  vi.  17),  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
who  yield  themselves  up  to  its  teachings. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  with  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  Dr.  Ounningham,  and  of  the  school  of  theology 
to  which  he  belongs,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  readers  of  this 
Heview  would  take  decided  issue.  A  Calvinist,  and  a  Jure 
divmo  Presbyterian,  it  mui9t  follow  that  in  those  controversies 
which  involve  points  of  difference  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  and  between  the  advocates  of  Prelacy  on  the  one 
hand  and  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  he  takes  strong  and 
decided  grounds  on  the  side  of  that  creed  which  he  believes  to 
be  Scriptural  and  right ;  yet  even  here  he  is  always  moderate 
in  the  statement  of  his  own  views,  always  fair  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  his  opponents,  whilst  through  all  his 
discussions  there  runs  such  an  earnest  vein  of  piety,  such  can- 
did attachment  to  truth,  and  such  temperate  and  charitable 
language  toward  those  who  differ  with  him,  that  these  vol- 
umes may  well  commend  themselves  to  every  earnest  student 
of  Church  History,  and  especially  to  every  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  would  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work.  We 
would  particularly  commend  those  chapters  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Trinity  (ch.  ix.),  the  Person  of  Christ  (ch.  x.),  and 
the  Bomish  Controversy  (chs.  xix.,  xxi.,  xxii.),  in  which  there 
will  be  found  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  all  these  topics 
of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  a  few  words  finom  the  pen  o{ 
the  gifted  and  lamented  author : 

^  The  grand  object  of  all  men  who  rightly  understand  their 
condition  and  responsibilities,  must  be  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  Bevelation  as  may  guide  them  to  salvation  and 
eternal  blessedness :  the  great  end  of  the  gospel  ministry  is  to 
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aid  them  in  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  in  applying  it  to 
effect  this  result.  ....  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Ohnrch,  I  am  persuaded  that  that  department  of  it  most  con- 
ducive to  this  end  is  the  history  of  the  Ohurch  since  the  com- 
pleted revelation  of  God's  will  was  put  into  its  hands,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  principal  discussions  which  have 
taken  place'  in  regard  to  its  meaning  and  import,  ....  thus 
aiding  us  to  ascertain  where  the  truth,  the  Scriptural  truth,  in 
the  leading  controversies  which  have  been  carried  on,  really 
lay,  and  to  discover  how  the  truth  upon  the  particular  subject 
controverted  may  be  most  successfully  defended,  and  how 
the  opposite  error  may  be  most  conclusively  and  effectively 
refuted.' 

5.  OuB  Times  ksh  Oub  Ddtiss.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Commencement  of  the  Theoloeical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Diocese  of  \lrginia,  June  27, 1872.  By  William  Spar- 
row, D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Institution.  Philadelphia:  Office  for  the 
sale  of  the  Leighton  Publications. 

The  title  of  this  Address  is  very  like  that  of  Dr.  Palmer's 
oration.  But  the  subjects  are  different,  the  one  relating  to 
^  the  present  crisis  and  its  issues'  in  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  the  other  to  ^  our  times  and  our  duties '  with 
respect  to  the  divided  and  distracted  condition  of  the  religious 
world. 

The  Address  now  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  In  reading  the  Address  of  Dr.  Palmer,  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  impression,  out  times^  that  he  has  be- 
stowed more  labor  and  painstaking  on  the  dress  of  his  thoughts 
than  on  the  thoughts  themselves.  Ko  suspicion  of  the  kind 
ever  crosses  the  mind  in  reading  the  production  of  Dr.  Spai>:  . 
row.  His  words  evidently  grow  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  not 
his  thoughts  out  of  his  words.  Upon  every  topic  discussed  by 
him  he  has  obviously  reflected  calmly,  cautiously,  patiently, 
and  earnestly,  until  his  thoughts,  blasdng  all  over  with  the 
light  of  truth,  have  burst  into  the  language  most  appropriate 
for  their  utterance.  Indeed,  in  following  the  cleaj  current  of 
his  thoughts,  we  do  not  think  at  all  of  the' transparent  medium 
through  which  they  shine,  and  it  is  only  by  a  voluntary  effort 
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of  fhe  mind  that  we  become  conBcioos  that  he  has  a  styla 
The  more  cloBcly  his  admirable  style  is  ezaminedy  however, 
the  more  clearly  will  it  be  seen  that  it  is  a  model  for  the  die- 
cQssion  of  all  great  and  important  themes.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  aphorism  of  Bnffon,  that  *  the  style  is  the 
man ' ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  man. 
The  substance  of  his  tbonghts  is  the  man.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  we  behold  the  author's  moderation  of  tone  and 
measured  wisdom,  no  less  than  that  elevation  of  spirit  which 
is  as  catholic  as  Ohristianity  itself,  as  comprehensive  as  the 
universal  Church  of  Ood.  ^  No  pent  up  Utica  confines  his 
powers.'  Though  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  branch  of 
the  Ohurch,  yet  the  narrowness,  the  bigotry  which  calk  that 
glorious  branch  the  Ohurch,  is  infinitely  remote  from  the  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  ^  the  man.'  If  our  limits  permitted  we 
should  be  glad  to  follow  our  author  in  the  discussion  of  the 
great  themes  of  his  discourse,  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily 
confine  out  attention  to  one  or  two  topics  only. 

^  In  commending  our  peculiarities  to  others,'  says  he, '  we 
should  give  heed  to  our  logic  and  to  owr  spirit :  deficient  in 
either,  our  labor  will  be  in  vain.'  (p.  28.)  *  As  to  the  first,' 
he  continues, '  we  should  be  sure  of  the  premises  from  which 
we  start.'  .  .  .  .  '  We  should  be  equally  self-observant  in  the 
process  of  our  reasoning,  not  sliding  into  the  delusive  notion 
that  inferences,  however  regular  in  form,  can  be  drawn  as 
safely  in  theology  as  in  mathematics,  or  that  all  the  mere  infer- 
ences in  the  world  cannot  put  palpable  facts  out  of  counte- 
nance. And  in  regard  to  the  position  we  would  make  good, 
in  doing  so  we  should  take  heed  and  not  separate  ourselves 
from  the  base-line  of  vital,  practical  Ohristianity  and  common 
sense ;  for  to  advance  too  far,  i,  6.,  to  try  to  establish  too  much, 
is  often  worse  than  to  establish  too  little :  we  may  proffer 
help  to  the  Lord  as  the  Ood  of  truth,  which  in  his  eyes  is 
worse  than  a  vain  oblation,  a  weariness,  and  an  abomination.' 

Admirable  canons  for  the  regulation  of  thought  1  If  they 
had  only  been  observed  by  the  Kips,  the  Ohapins,  the  Onder^ 
donks,  and  other  champions  of  High  Ohurch  Episcopacy,  as 
they  have  been  by  himself,  bow  much  better  it  had  been  for 
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the  Ohoich  of  God,  as  well  as  for  their  own  oommnnion  I  How 
mnch  diagracefdl  literature  had  it  spared  their  own  Church  I 
and  how  mudi  more  glorionsi  at  this  moment,  would  be  her 
attitude  and  her  power  as  one  of  the  grand  divisions  in  the 
armies  of  the  living  God ! 

^Aa  to  the  apwiti  says  he,  '  in  which  we  should  advocate 
our  peculiarities :  ah  1  it  is  almost  everything.  In  science  it 
may  not  be  important,  but  here  it  is  essential.  God's  work 
must  be  done  in  God's  way.  God  is  the  God  of  love,  and  he 
tells  us,  as  we  are  not  called  to  judge  men,  whilst  he  is  judge 
of  quick  and  dead,  of  men  and  angels,  that  for  u%  the  greatest 
of  all  gifts  is  love.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  do,  even  in  the 
advocacy  of  truth,  if  we  would  please  him,  must  be  done  in 
this  spirit ;  otherwise,  which  is  a  further  consideration,  it  will 
only  frustrate  its  own  object'  (p.  29.)  All  this  is  good,  very 
good ;  but,  then,  might  it  not  be  just  a  little  better,  if  we  had 
no  peculiarities  at  all  to  advocaief  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  just  in  proportion  as  our  minds  and  hearts  are 
barged  by  ^e  love  of  God  and  man,  and  fired  into  rapture 
by  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  eternal  scheme  of  Bedemption, 
as  conceived  by  the  Father,  as  executed  by  the  Son,  and  as 
enforced  by  the  Spirit,  the  fewer  will  be  onr  j^feottUariUeSy  and 
the  less  disposed  will  we  be  to  advooate  them.  And  if  our 
love  were  only  perfect,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  no  peculiari- 
ties at  all,  or,  at  least,  none  we  should  deem  worthy  of  con- 
troversy. 

Passing  over  in  this  connection  what  seems  to  us  a  few 
harmless  platitudes  on  the  subject  of  love  (who  can  write  on 
such  a  theme  without  platitudes! ),  we  can,  and  do,  most  heartily 
approve  the  following  noble  and  beautiful  sentiments : 

^  I  have  said  we  should  give  heed,  as  theologians,  and  espe- 
cially as  advocates  of  our  denominational  peculiarities,  to  our 
logio  and  our  love^  distinguishing  between  them.  Though  dis- 
tinguishable, they  are  intimately  connected :  they  act  and  re* 
act  on  one  another.  Love  observes  proportion.  It  is  not  a 
blind  and  doting  fondness,  which  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  less  important    Its  powers,  as  finite,  it 
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is  not  disposed  to  waste.  In  its  benevolence  and  beneficence 
it  distingaishes  neoessarily  between  tbe  soul  and  body  of  man, 
and  between  the  vital  and  secondary  interests  of  both.  It  em* 
phasizes  what  is  empbatio,  and  slnrs  what  shonld  be  passed 
over  lightly.  Thus  instinctively  acting  in  the  tnoml  sphere, 
it  fosters  in  the  mind  a  habit^  in  a  strictly  logical  way,  favor- 
able to  a  dne  regard  to  the  proportions  of  truth.  It  acts  the 
man,  and,  therefore,  pnts  away  childish  things,  so  far,  at  least, 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  their  place,  and  not  nsnrp  a  regard 
which  is  due  only  to  things  manly.  But  it  is  in  another  way, 
chiefly,  that  love  helps  logic.  "What  are  the  canses  of  eiror 
among  individual  men  ?  Are  they  not  igryorcmce  and  pr^u- 
dice,  especially  the  latter  ?  Bnt  what  is  the  chief  source  of 
prejudice?  As  manifestly,  selfishness.  Yea,  is  not  even  self" 
love  a  fruitful  occasion  of  this  evil  f  The  mere  fact  that  any- 
thing is,  or  is  not,  ofus^  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  bias,  often 
very  strong,  and  quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  subject,  for 
or  against  anything  which  is  offered  for  our  acceptance,  or 
which  we  are  offering  to  others.  Oicero  tells  us  that  ^^hostis  " 
originally  meant  the  same  as  ^^peregvnusP  Howjiappened  it 
that  a  word  which  first  stood  for  foreigner  came  to  signify 
enemy,  but  because  of  that  egotism  of  human  nature  which 
can  bear  with  nothing  which  is  not  of  its  own  part !  Do  we 
not  see  the  same  thing  in  the  disciples  of  our  Lord }  ^^We 
forbad  them^^^  said  they,  with  marvellous  naivete,  ^^  because  they 
followed  not  with  t^«."  It  was  nothing  that  these  persons  were 
casting  out  devils,  and  so  doing  a  good  work ;  nor  casting  out 
devils  in  Christ's  name,  so  putting  honor  on  him,  whether  pro- 
fessing to  do  so  or  not :  it  was  all  of  no  account  with  the  disciples, 
simply  because  these  persons  followed  not  with  them ;  although, 
as  we  know,  and  as  they  then  must  have  known,  though 
dimly,  perhaps,  that  the  mission  of  Christ  to  our  world  was  ^^to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devU^  Here,  then,  was  pr^udice 
sadly  blinding  the  eyes  to  ^^  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,"  and  perverting  the  logical  judgment,  so  that  it  could 
not  look  beyond  local  conneetions  and  outward  relations,  to 
tnUhy  which'  is  ubiquitous,  and  not  local ;  nor  to  holiness^ 
which  may  exist  anywhere  under  the  truth,  through  the  power 
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of  that  Spirit  who  nees  tmth  fls  his  InatnimeDty  and  who 
claims  to  be  everywhere  "  free.*'  And  this  evil  influence  of 
selfishness  on  logic  is  otten  increased  tenfold  by  special  caases^ 
by  hereditary  bad  training,  by  pernicious  accidental  associa- 
tions, by  a  perverse  temper,  and  ambitions  competitions.  Bnt 
in  whatever  way  the  evil  works,  it  is  plain  that  the  best 
remedy  is  the  divine  gift  of  charity.  Thid  will  kill  those 
unreasoning  antipathies  out  of  which  prejudice  grows;  will 
make  us  recognize  Christ's  image  everywhere ;  make  us  say 
heartily,  "  Orctce  he  wUh  all  them  thai  love  our  Lord  Jeavs 
Christ  in  sincerity  /"  will  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached  by 
any  -.  and  will  make  Christ  himself  "  the  way^  the  tnUhj  and 
the  life^^  and  the  love  of  him  the  sum  of  actual  human  salva- 
tion here  and  hereafter.' 

Lofty  and  heroic  sentiments  I  Glorious  confession  of  faith  ! 
Eveiy  word,  and  every  syllable,  finds  a  glad  response  in  our 
inmoet  hearts.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any  chord  of  prejudice, 
or  bigotry,  in  our  bosoms,  which  did  not  respond  to  them  with- 
out the  least  recoil,  or  without  exquisite  pleasure,  we  should 
deplore  its  existence  as  an  incalculable  calamity  to  our  souls. 
We  do,  and  will,  rejoice  to  recognize  Christ^s  image  every- 
where, in  every  Church  under  the  sun ;  we  do  say  heartily, 
^  Grace  he  vrith  aU  them  thai  love  our  Lord  Jesue  Christ ;'  and 
we  do  count  the  love  of  him  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
salvation.  It  is  the  salvation  of  men  and  of  angels.  For,  if 
we  have  read  St.  Paul  correctly,  it  is  by  Christ  that  God 
^  reconciles  all  things  unto  himself — that  is,  keeps  all  things 
in  society  with  himself,  '  whether  they  be  things  in  the  earth 
or  things  in  heaven,'  so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  fall  in 
the  Universe  of  God.  It  is  by  the  love  of  Christ,  then,  *  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,'  that  the  very  angels  are 
preserved  in  their  allegiance,  and  bound  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High. 

But  others  have  peculiarities  to  advocate,  and  peculiarities, 
too,  that  cut  off  all  Protestant  denominations,  except  their 
own,  from  the  ^  covenanted  mercies  of  God,'  and  leave  them 
without  hope.  They  may,  perhaps,  commend  them  to  the 
vnoovenanted  mercies  of  God;  but,  if  we  understand  the 
16 
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Scriptures,  there  can  be  no  such  mercies.  The  mercies  of  the 
New  Covenant  are  the  only  ones  vonchsafed  to  mankind,  and 
beyond  them  there  are  none  whatever,  except  those  ^  tender 
mercies'  on  which  infidels  and  scoffers  rely  for  salvation. 
Hence,  to  cnt  as  off  from  the  *  covenanted  mercies  of  God,' 
which  are  so  free,  so  fall,  and  so  glorioas,  as  set  forth  in  the 
gospel,  and  consign  us  to  his  ^  tender  mercies '  outside  of  the 
gospel,  is  to  leave  us  absolutely  without  hope.  What  shall 
we  do  with  such  a  'peculiarity,'  such  a  prejudice?  What 
does  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  dictate  ?  This  is  the  grave 
question. 

It  was  onfy  the  other  day  that  a  young  clergyman  —  *  a 
high  and  dry  Churchman,'  as  he  called  himself —  solemnly 
advised  us  to  let  all  such  peculiarities  and  their  advocates 
alone,  and  direct  all  our  powers  to  the  object  of  a  grand  union 
among  all  Christian  men.  We  were  too  polite  to  laugh  in  his 
face.  We  did,  on  the  contrary,  listen  veiy  respectfully,  as  we 
had  promised  to  do  when  his  advice  was  proffered.  But  it 
did,  indeed,  seem  to  us  extremely  laughable,  that  such  ^  a  high 
and  dry  Chorchman '  should  take  the  glorious  words  Chriatian 
union  upon  his  lips.  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  it  mean 
but  a  union  of  all  Christian  men  on  the  narrow  basis  of  his 
syntagma  f  Plead  for  such  a  union  !  How,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  could  we  ask  all  Chris- 
tian men  to  lay  aside  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  convictions 
of  their  souls  respecting  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  to 
unite  with  'high  and  dry  Churchmen'  in  the  reprobation  of 
all  who  differ  from  them  ? 

Let  such  a  dogma  alone  I  We  should,  indeed,  be  perfectly 
willing  to  let  it  alone,  if  it  would  only  let  the  Church  of  God 
alone,  in  this  great  hour  of  her  darkness,  and  distress,  and 
longing  for  union.  But  if  it  will  go  about,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  disunion,  we  shall  meet  it  as  an  enemy  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  Let  such  a  dogma  alone  1  Why,  our 
young  friend  might  just  as  well  have  turned  a  wild  bull,  or  a 
mad  dog,  loose  upon  the  world,  and  then  asked  us  to  '  let  it 
alone.'  He  may  love  his  dog  better  than  his  neighbor,  and 
preach  a  thousand  fine  sermons  about  charity  and  Union; 
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but  he  need  not  say  to  ns, '  If  yon  love  me,  love  my  dog,'  and 
let  his  teeth  alone,  even  when  yon  feel  them  in  your  own  flesh 
and  blood.     We  shall  most  assuredly  break  them  all,  if  we  can. 

In  opposing  siach  a  monstrous  dogma,  however,  we  shall 
intend  no  sort  of  injury,  or  harm,  to  its  advocates.  We  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  aim  to  render  them  a  very  special  and  very 
great  benefit.  We  shall  aim  to  enforce  on  them  the  most 
salutary  and  admirable  advice  of  the  great  Dr.  Sparrow  — *  Be 
sure  of  jOMT  premisesj^  and  see  to  your  ^processes  of  reasoning.' 
They  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their  *  secret  faults ' ;  and  we 
shall  aim  to  bestow  on^  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  blessing 
for  which  they  pray,  by  bringing  to  light  the  *  secret  faults ' 
of  their  '  premises '  and  logical  *  processes.'  Why,  then,  do 
they  not  thank  us?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  accuse  us 
of  being  uncharitable  in  our  judgments,  and  harsh  in  our 
language?  However  harsh  our  judgments,  or  severe  our 
language,  one  thing  is  certain :  We  do  not  unchurch  all  Pro- 
testant denominations  except  our  own,  and  consign  them  to 
that  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  ^  the  unco venan ted  mercies  of 
God.' 

But  they  mistake.  We  are  *  not  road,  most  noble  Festus.' 
Our  convictions  are,  it  is  true,  deep  and  earnest;  but  they  are 
the  parents,  not  the  offspring,  of  our  passions.  It  is  only  after 
we  have  thought  slowly  and  long,  calmly,  and  patiently,  and 
conscientiously  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  fire  bums  within 
us,  and  the  live  coals  come  leaping  from  our  lips.  When 
these  happen  to  strike  errors  of  the  head  merely,  or  mistakes 
of  the  understanding,  they  give  no  offence ;  but  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  prejudices  of  the  heart,  then  the  vipers 
never  fail  to  raise  their  heads  and  hiss.  The  more  they  lack 
in  reason,  the  more  they  indulge  in  rage ;  the  more  clearly 
they  are  *  convinced  against  their  will,'  the  more  fiercely  are 
they  of  *  the  same  opinion  still.'  Hence,  instead  of  argument, 
they  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  vituperation  and  abuse ;  and 
nothing  seems  more  uncharitable  to  them  than  the  man  who 
convicts  them  of  a  want  of  charity.  They  do  not,  and  they 
cannot,  distinguish  between  a  live  man  and  an  angry  one. 
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But,  whether  they  can  eee  it  or  Dot,  there  is  such  a  difference. 
For,  we  are  ourselves  profoundly  conscious,  and  do  absolutely 
know,  that  our  utmost  vehemence  against  what  we  believe  to 
be  deadly  error  is  not  mingled  with  the  turl^ulence  of  unholy 
passion  or  anger.  It  is  the  love  of  Jesus  —  the  most  beautiful 
object  in  the  universe  —  which  bums  within  us  as  we  muse, 
and  bursts  into  flames  of  indignation  against  all  that  obstructs 
the  light  of  his  soul-saving  glory.  It  would  not  hurt  the  hair 
of  any  man's  head.  But  it  does,  and  will,  emulate  the  spirit 
of  Rhamdas,  which  has  been  so  highly  eulogized,  in  '  the  wish 
that  his  body  were  a  great  ball  of  fire  to  burn  up  all  the  evil 
in  the  world.' 

Vin  many  respects,'  to  adopt  the  pregnant  words  of  Dr. 

Sparrow,  *  this  nineteenth  century  is  very  peculiar *  It 

is  not  with  a  view  to  feed  the  vanity  and  egotism  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  that  we  assert  it  to  be  altogether  peculiar,  in 
the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
the  events  that  have  sprung  out  of  its  bosom.  The  next  hun- 
dred years,  for  aught  we  know,  may  bring  powers  into  play, 
and  exhibit  providential  phenomena  to  the  world,  which  shall 
throw  all  that  we  now  witness  into  the  shade.  But  thus  far, 
at  least,  the  world  has  seen  nothing  like  the  present,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  except,  perhaps,  the  period  of  the 
Beformation.' 

Over  how  many  minds,  indeed,  have  these  or  similar  senti- 
ments darkly  brooded,  though  never  before,  perhaps,  so  clearly 
expressed  by  any  one  I  Who  has  not  also  felt  that  this  nine- 
teenth century,  so  like  the  sixteenth  in  some  respects,  needs 
its  Luther  as  well  as  its  Melancthon !  Dr.  Sparrow  is,  as  we 
have  often  thought,  its  American  Melancthon ;  but  where  is  its 
^  /American  Luther  ?  We  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
whenever  he  shall  appear,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  he  will 
receive  from  his  century  curses,  loud  and  deep  and  bitter,  as 
did  the  great  Luther  himself  from  his  own  century.  He  will 
be  deemed  the  harshest  and  the  most  uncharitable  of  men. 
But,  thank  Ood  I  the  demon  oi  i>ersecution  will  not  possess 
his  old  instruments  of  torture,  or  hellish  means  of  terror. 
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6.  A  Pastoral  Lbttbr  ;  being  a  part  of  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Bishop 

of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  to  the  Convention  thereof — assembled  in 

•  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsville,  May  10, 1871  —  now  issued  in 

the  form  of  a  Pastoral  Letter,  at  the  request  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  in 

attendance. 

•  In  the  above  long  title  we  have  the  history  of  Bishop  Wil- 
mer's  Pastoral  Letter,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  needed  no  such 
introduction  to  its  readers.  It  speaks  for  itself.  The  design 
of  the  writer  is  a  noble  one,  being  no  less  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  rampant  ritualism  of  his  own  Church,  or 
denomination.  This  design  does  not  appear  at  first.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  engaged,  at  the  outset  of  his  Pastoral, 
with  *the  postures  proper  at  certain  parts  of  the  Church 
service' — a  subject  which  seems  to  have  exercised  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Alabama,  as  the  Letter 
before  us  is  sent  forth  in  compliance  with  their  'frequent 
inquiries'  in  relation  to  'postures.'  (p.  1.)  We  do  not  see 
why  this  should  be  a  subject  of  so  much  solicitude  in  Alabama. 
We  have  certainly  never  been  in  an  Episcopal  Church  (and 
we  have  been  in  many)  that  we  did  not  admire  how  decently 
everything  is  done,  even  as  to  the  posturing  of  the  body.  We 
do  not  deny  the  importance  of  such  things,  nor  the  value  of 
some  of  Bishop  Wilmer's  suggestions ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  he  thinks  a  little  too  highly  of  the  subject  of  '  postures." 
He  gives  it,  if  we  may  venture  to  judge,  rather  too  high  a 
place,  and  too  large  a  space,  in  his  theory  of  holy  living  and 
dying.  A  short  epistle  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well 
enough;  but  first  an  'Annual  Address'  to  his  Convention  —  a 
solemn  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  —  and  then  this 
long  Pastoral  —  is  not  all  this  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  t  If  postures  must  be  attended  to,  why  could  not  a 
deacon,  or  a  dancing  master,  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  allow  the  Bishop  to  give  himself  '  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  ike  mmistry  of  the  Word^  f  (Acts  vi.  4.)  Why 
could  not  some  master  of  ceremonies  be  appointed,  so  that  the 
Bishop  might  give  himself  wholly  to  *  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith'?  (Mat.  xxiii.  23.) 
Most  assuredly,  his  '  Letter,'  to  say  nothing  of  his  '  Annual 
Address,'  is  very  unlike,  both  in  its  tone  and  in  its  theme, 


